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In  Gold  Time. 

BY  ROBERTA   LITTLEHALB. 

E  was  straight,  and  grizzled^  and  keen  of  eye. 
He  had  worked,  and  fought,  and  gambled  his 
way   through  the  lawlessness  and  passion  of 
the  State's  early  life  into  the  decency  and  up- 
rightness of  a  successful  contractor. 
His  name  was  Bill  Bowen. 
^        As  a  civil  engineer,  I  came  more  or  less  in  contact  with  him, 
^  and  rejoiced  in  th6  largeness  of  his  mental  mold,  as  well  as  in 
^  the  business  sense  of  security  he  let  me  etijoy. 
K^      One  summer's  night  we  took  a  drive  to  a  distant  town  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River.     We  were  to  look  at  stone  for  bridge  building, 
^^f^^  and  the  blistering  heat  of  the  day  made  us  willing  to  lose  our 
^    sleep  for  the  more  comfortable  traveling  by  starlight.  • 

The  horses  jogged  lazily  through  the  coarse,  thick  dust  on  the 
river's  levee,  and  the  insects  from  the  grain  fields  and  the  frogs 
from  the  sloughs  had  things  wholly  to   themselves   until  Bill 
Q^J^tlsuddenly  inteiTupted. 

**  Mrs*  Chase  is  pretty  enough  yet  to  understand  why  jgfae  sent 
two  fellows  to  the  devil,  isn't  she  ?  "  -     - 

"  What  are  you  talking  about?  "  I  answered. 
"Oh,"   said  Bill,  pulling  himself  up,  "I   forgot  you' didn't 
^stniffrie  with  the  rest  of  us  through  those  groggy  days." 
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I  knew  Bill  well  enough  to  let  him  relapse  just  so  many  min- 
utes ;  then  I  said :  "  Judge  Chase's  wife  is  lovelier  at  sixty  than 
most  girls  at  sixteen,  but  I  hadn't  an  idea  she  figured  so  romantic- 
ally in  the  early  days  as  to  send  anybody  overboard." 

"  H'm,''  replied  Bill  reflectively. 

The  horses  traveled  on  without  attention,  and  I  waited  in 
patience. 

"You  know  what  it  was  like,"  he  began  at  last.  "Men  with 
guns  from  all  over  the  Union  and  gold  the  heaven  we  sweated 
for.  Prayers,  and  court,  and  the  gambling  tables  all  running 
under  one  roof,  and  nary  a  woman's  face  showing  up  in  the  mass 
to  give  us  courage.  To  be  sure,  there  were  vixenish  ribs  o'  Satan 
who  robbed,  and  killed,  and  drank  with  the  worst  of  us ;  but  until 
'51  we'd  never  the  woman  for  reverence.  Then,  by  degrees,  the 
lawyers  and  a  stray  merchant  or  two  aired  their  families,  but  things 
wasn't  dizzy  till  pretty  Grace  Blanchard  got  out  with  her  father. 

"  Understand,  she  carried  herself  as  she'd  ought  to ;  but,  under- 
stand, there  was  men  among  us  as  was  born  and  bred  to  live  with 
blood.  The  mass  of  us  had  to  take  out  our  satisfaction  in  look- 
ing at  her ;  but  for  two  the  favor  in  old  Blanchard's  eyes  was 
easy  reading,  and  it  wasn't  long  seeing  the  course  the  straw  took. 

"  Ned  Emory  was  a  long,  lean,  blond  fellow,  with  a  blamed  fine 
face  and  a  way  that  made  friends  of  the  toughest.  They  said  he 
looked  a  swell  when  he  called  at  the  Blanchards'^  but  I  never  saw 
him  but  like  the  rest  of  us,  —  red-shirted  and  overalled,  and  an 
angle  to  his  pistols  that  made  him  a  joy. 

"  George  Stokes  —  '  Shorty,'  we  called  him  —  was  a  man  with 
an  answer  that  ripped  like  a  knife  and  a  head  that  made  success 
of  Everything,  because  it  could  work  crooked  as  well  as  straight. 
He'd  been  on  the  bench,  but  he'd  located  a  vein  at  Mariposa,  and 
was  overseeing  up  there  in  '52.  Naturally,  he  lost  opportunities, 
not  being  right  on  the  spot,  and  the  danger  began. 

"  The  Blanchard  house  was  swelled  larger  than  most  of  the 
cabins,  and  had  two  long  windows  that  opened  onto  a  porch. 
Things  might  never  have  been  so  bad  but  for  those  two  lidless 
eyes  in  front. 

"One  fatal  night  Shorty  Stokes  rode  into  the  settlement,  —  but 
I'm  getting  ahead  of  affairs." 
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Bill  tossed  his  cigar  into  the  tules,  and  hurried  the  horses  into 
effort  as  the  interest  of  his  reminiscence  swept  him  on. 

"  The  girl  carried  herself  after  the  fashion  of  high  steppers,  and 
neither  fellow  could  swear  where  he  stood.  It  was  laughter  and 
spirit  for  both  of  them,  they  said,  and  nip  and  tuck  for  the  yield- 
ing. The  pace  was  the  sort  that  exhausts  men,  and  Shorty's  brain 
for  lawyering  cooked  up  a  scheme  for  his  rescue.  He  was  for 
their  going  together  some  night  before  her,  and,  after  a  formal 
marriage  proposal,  each  argue  his  claim  and  fitness  for  ten  min- 
utes by  the  clock,  their  honor  at  stake  to  stand  by  her  decision. 

'*  It  got  about  afterwards  that  Emory  wouldn't  consent  till  he 
saw  the  devil  to  pay  in  Shorty's  earnestness,  and  they  swore  with 
their  fists  in  each  other's  to  carry  the  thing  through  to  the  finish. 
The  date  and  hour  were  arranged  for  the  following  Sunday  night 
at  eight,  and  they  drank  to  it  with  gall  in  the  cup. 

"  When  the  evening  came  the  clock  had  already  struck  eight 
when  Stokes  reached  the  Blanchard  house. 

"  The  lights  from  the  room  fell  over  the  porch,  and  from  the 
shadow  of  the  steps  he  saw  the  something  that  in  all  the  world 
he  couldn't  bear  to  see,  — Emory  crossing  the  room  to  take  Grace 
Blanchard  in  his  arms ;  Emory  with  passion  paling  his  face  and 
Grace  Blanchard  in  the  beauty  of  a  disturbing  humility. 

"  He  cursed  as  he  watched  them  cling  to  each  other,  and  he 
cursed  his  way  back  to  the  saloons  and  his  Mariposa  mining. 

"  The  next  day  he  turned  up  again  in  the  settlement,  with  liquor 
enough  aboard  to  put  a  wheel  in  his  head,  and,  after  a  losing  fling 
at  the  tables,  he  started  to  find  Emory. 

"  After  a  little  ineffectual  riding,  he  leaped  from  the  back  of 
his  vicious-eyed  piebald  at  the  corner  that  bulged  thickest  with 
saloons,  and  stood  close  to  the  stirrup  with  his  hand  on  his  hip. 
Some  one  who  noticed  him  said  his  face  had  the  steely  intensity  of 
a  razor  edge. 

"  Then  out  of  the  crowd,  unconscious,  with  the  music  of  love  in 
his  heart,  swung  Ned  Emory.  His  hat  was  pushed  back  on  his 
fair  hair,  and  he  was  whistling  the  overflow  out  of  his  veins. 

"In  one  instant  a  bullet  rang  through  the  air,  followed  by 
another.  Emory  fell  in  his  own  blood,  and  a  horseman  was  riding 
off   wildly  and  safe  through  the  shower  of  bullets  tihat  rainec 
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around  him.  Every  man  with  a  cayuse  tore  in  pursuit,  but  they 
only  brought  back  eight  half-dead  horses.  Stokes  had  staked 
relay  beasts  at  different  points  along  the  road,  and  was  then  safe 
in  the  chaparral  cafions  toward  the  north. 

"  The  gambling  dens  choked  up  with  the  crowds ;  gold-dust  was 
heaped  on  gold-dust  for  the  reward  of  the  cowardly  hound.  Mur- 
ders wei*en't  rare  then,  but  there  was  only  one  Ned  Emory,  re- 
member. 

"  Four  of  us  wouldn't  drop  the  search.  We  let  the  blood-money 
men  get  out  of  the  way,  and  then  we  worked  as  we'd  toil  for  only 
our  own. 

"  There  was  scarcely  no  scent  to  follow,  for  Stokes  had  bribed 
the  greasers  who  furnished  his  horses ;  but  we  forced  our  way  along 
on  nothing.  Day  and  night  we  rode  with  our  eyes  open,  sometimes 
bullying  and  sometimes  begging.  It  began  to  seem  hopeless. 
The  days  were  running  into  summer  again. 

"  One  afternoon,  toward  twilight,  we  rested  on  the  crest  of  a 
mountain  where  the  path  took  a  sudden  turn  away  from  a  two- 
hundred-foot  precipice. 

"  We  were  torn  with  the  snapping  branches  of  the  greasewood, 
and  full  of  extremest  dirt  and  disgust.  Suddenly  we  heard  the 
rustle  of  a  step  on  the  fallen  leaves.  Under  a  live  oak,  not  thirty 
yards  away,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  stood  Shorty  Stokes. 
He  had  not  heard  us,  and  he  stood  looking  at  the  moon  which 
hung  a  sickle  in  the  hot  sky.     The  evening  star  was  showing. 

*'  The  four  of  us  were  like  stones.  He  could  have  got  to  Guinea 
before  motion  'd  have  come  to  us.  Then,  simultaneously  with 
our  steps  forward,  he  turned  and  looked  into  our  faces. 

"  It  was  a  moment  to  test  the  nerve  of  any  man.  He  stood  it  as 
we  were  used  to  seeing  him  face  all  things. 

" '  I  suppose  I'm  the  man  you're  after,'  he  said. 

"  He  said  it  with  the  dignity  of  a  parson. 

"  In  a  second  he  had  thrown  down  his  pistols.  He  unsheathed 
his  knives  and  dropped  them  to  the  ground. 

"  *  Take  me,'  he  said. 

Four  of  us  looked  into  the  unflinching  clearness  of  his  eyes. 
As  we  hesitated,  he  spoke  again. 

"  '  Listen.     It  is  not  in  excuse  that  I  speak,  nor  in  weakening. 
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It  is  to  tell  you  that  those  among  you  who  are  men  will  follow 
my  steps  under  like  circumstances. 

"  *  Emory  gave  me  his  hand  and  his  oath,  in  the  manner  of  his 
frankness,  to  stand  by  an  arranged  agreement. 

"  *  We  were  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock  on  that  Sunday  night.  A 
—  a  beautifully  good  woman  was  to  decide  on  our  argument  which 
man  she  would  marry.  In  riding  to  meet  my  engagement  I  hap- 
pened on  an  accident.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  settlement,  close 
onto  time,  my  piebald  went  back  on  his  haunches  and  the  groan 
of  a  man  came  up  from  the  roadside.  I  found  an  overloaded 
miner,  hurt  in  the  leg,  and  the  hope  in  my  own  heart  aroused  my 
sympathy.  I  mounted  the  man  on  my  beast  and  headed  him  back 
toward  camp. 

**  *  Walk  as  I  never  walked,  I  reached  the  meeting  place  three 
minutes  late.  Ah  —  God  —  out  in  the  darkness  I  saw  Emory  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  delay. 

"  *  None  of  you  is  so  much  a  cur  as  to  let  the  life  run  in  a  man 
who,  under  his  honor,  couldn't  yield  a  rival  three  minutes'  grace. 

"  *  But,  with  the  camp  against  me  and  Emory  the  friend  of  the 
sorriest,  I  couldn't  face  the  music  when  the  justice  was  done. 

"  *  It  is  not  mercy  I  ask.     It  is  life  hereafter.     Come.' 

"  With  a  common  impulse  we  started  forward,  only  to  halt  in  a 
frozen  horror  as  Stoke 's  broncho  threw  up  his  head  in  alarm  to 
watch  with  us  the  backward  somersaulting  of  his  master's  body 
over  the  precipice. 

"  Though  there  was  but  one  verdict,  even  Chase  said  as  we  rode 
down  over  the  mountain  that  night,  'Emory  might  have  given 
Shorty  a  few  minutes'  grace.'  " 
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The  Unturned  Trump. 

BY   BARNES   MACGREGGOR. 

HE  ferry-boat,  "  Rappahannock,"  had  an  experi- 
ence in  the  winter  of  1873  that  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  of  her  passengers. 

During  one  of  her  regular  trips  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  this  boat  suddenly 
quitted  her  respectable,  though  somewhat  mo- 
notonous, career,  and  became  a  common  tramp,  without  port  or 
destination. 

The  day  awoke  in  fog  such  as  the  oldest  inhabitant  had  never 
seen.  The  East  River  was  blocked  with  ice  and  soon  became  a 
shrieking  bedlam  of  groping  and  bewildering  craft,  whose  pilots 
could  scarcely  see  their  hands  before  their  faces. 

At  half  past  nine  the  "  Rappahannock  "  left  Brooklyn,  well 
laden  with  passengers,  and  started  on  her  customary  trip  almost 
directly  across  the  river  —  a  very  short  and  unusually  easy 
voyage.  Before  even  reaching  the  middle  of  the  stream,  how- 
ever, the  ice  and  fog  had  thrown  her  completely  out  of  her 
course.  Back  and  forth,  up  and  down  stream,  the  pilot  vainly 
groped,  amid  the  shrieking  whistles,  ringing  of  fog  bells,  and  loud 
crash  of  ice  boulders,  until,  in  the  confused  clangor,  he  had 
entirely  lost  his  bearings. 

When,  after  long  and  perilous  battling  with  ice  jams  and  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  collisions,  he  suddenly  sighted  the 
landing  place  on  the  New  York  side,  he  found  it  occupied  by  a 
sister  boat,  which  had  been  driven  there  to  avoid  destruction.  He 
backed  out,  only  to  be  lost  again,  and  for  three  hours  this  boat, 
now  become  a  mere  tramp,  wandered  aimlessly  up  and  down  the 
East  River  with  its  load  of  excited  passengers,  whose  emotions 
ranged  anywhere  between  the  rage  and  impatience  of  the  belated 
Wall  Street  speculator,  to  whom  the  delay  might  mean  a  loss  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  the  hysteria  of  a  nervous  little  woman 
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who  had  left  her  baby  alone  at  home,  and  who  begged  the  other 
helpless  passengers  for  the  love  of  heaven  to  help  her  set  her  feet 
once  more  on  land. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  impatience  and  excitement  was 
a  small  proportion  of  passengers  who  remained  calm,  even  endeav- 
oring to  while  away  the  time  by  exchanging  pleasantries  and  mak- 
ing wagers  as  to  the  time  of  their  deliverance.  Among  these  was 
a  group  of  men  in  the  cabin  who,  after  having  read  and  re-read 
the  morning  papers,  were  casting  about  for  some  other  method  of 
killing  time.     One  suggested  a  game  of  cards. 

"  Cards  !  "  laughed  one  of  his  companions  in  misery.  "  Who'd 
carry  cards  on  a  ferry-boat?  Who,  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
would  start  on  a  ten  minutes'  voyage  provided  with  games  to  pass 
away  the  time?" 

"  Here  is  a  euchre  deck  which  is  at  your  service." 

The  speaker,  evidently  a  globe-trotter,  drew  from  under  the 
bench  a  traveling-bag,  so  much  worn  and  embellished  by  tags, 
labels,  and  hieroglyphics  that  it  resembled  some  old  veteran  just 
returned  from  the  wars  and  still  covered  with  surgeons'  plasters. 
From  this  he  produced  a  pack  of  cards  and  tendered  it  to  the  man 
who  had  suggested  a  game. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  will  join  us ;  but  what  shall  we  do  for  a 
table?" 

"  Here  is  a  camp-stool,"  said  the  man  of  the  world.  And  in  a 
moment  four  men  were  sitting  around  it,  cutting  for  deal,  which 
chanced  to  fall  to  the  stranger. 

The  cards  were  distributed  rapidly,  and  the  dealer  was  about 
to  turn  the  trump  when  a  loud  shriek  pierced  the  air  and  a  woman 
opposite  suddenly  sank  fainting  to  the  floor. 

The  tension  among  the  passengers  had  become  so  great  that 
a  panic  seemed  imminent. 

*'  Don't  be  alarmed,  gentlemen  ;  it  is  nothing  serious,"  said  the 
dealer  calmly.  "  The  lady  simply  caught  sight  of  her  own  fright- 
ened face  in  the  mirror,  and  the  shock  caused  her  to  faint.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  thrilling  experience  an  American  traveler  had 
while  bumping  through  Syria.     But,  pardon  me,  the  game  I  " 

Once  more  he  made  a  movement  to  turn  the  trump,  when  one 
of  the  party  exclaimed  :  — 
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"  There  can't  be  a  better  time  or  place  than  this  for  telling  a 
thrilling  experience." 

"  Yes,"  said  another ;  »^  do  give  us  some  other  kind  of  bumping 
than  we  are  having  here.  Let's  have  the  story  before  we  begin 
the  game." 

The  stranger  leafted  back,  passed  his  cigar  case,  and,  having 
lighted  a  weed  himself,  began :  — - 

"  It  is  an  unwritten  law  among  the  wild  Bedouins  east  of  the 
Red  Sea  that  if  an  infidel  traveler  is  attended  on  his  journey  by 
one  of  the  faithful  he  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  Mohammedan 
robbers.  As  long  as  the '  Frank,'  as  all  foreigners  are  called,  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Star  and  Crescent,  the  rascal's  hand  is 
stayed,  and  as  they  meet,  the  villain,  who  would  otherwise  show 
no  quarter,  salutes  with  the  grave  suavity  of  a  courtier.  But  let 
that  same  traveler  become  separated  from  the  Arab  guard  that  he 
has  bribed  to  give  him  safe  conduct  through  his  own  bandit- 
infested  country,  and  he  becomes  legitimate  prey.  He  will  be 
plundered  and  perhaps  killed,  or,  worse,  if  the  robber  thinks  that 
cruelty  will  extort  any  secrets  of  hidden  spoil,  tortured  or  held 
for  ransom,  with  each  day's  delay  losing  a  few  fingers,  which  are 
forwarded  to  the  captive's  friends  to  signify  that  the  rascals  mean 
business. 

"The  party  in  which  this  American  was  traveling  had  been 
entering  Syria  from  the  south,  and  were  progressed  some  twelve 
days  from  the  sacred  base  of  old  Sinai.  At  a  place  called  Bir-es- 
Sheba,  on  the  regular  caravan  route  to  and  from  Mecca  from  the 
north,  they  heard  of  some  interesting  archeological  treasures  just 
unearthed  some  two  days'  journey  to  the  east,  and,  having  made 
the  detour,  the  party  snugly  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
stream  under  the  shadow  of  the  Tubal  chain  of  mountains. 

"  The  treasures  were  vastly  exaggerated,  as  is  the  custom  with 
everything  oriental,  and  they  soon  determined  to  turn  back  to  the 
caravan  route  and  '  bump '  on  up  into  Syria  — '  bumping '  being 
the  familiar  term  for  camel  riding,  and  a  very  expressive  word  at 
that.  But  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  resting-day  some  one  sug- 
gested a  jaunt  to  a  famous  old  well,  where  it  was  said  were  some 
very  ancient  tumuli.  But,  knowing  the  Bedouins  to  be  conscien- 
tious liars,  and  sick  of  this  unrewarded  chase  for  phantom  treas- 
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ures,  the  American  begged  to  be  left  behind  in  charge  of  two 
tents,  which  were  pitched  side  by  side  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

"  This  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  the  whole  party  except  liimself 
going  off  on  their  three  days'  trip,  leaving  their  comrade  stretched 
at  full  length  on  a  rug,  his  narghili^  or  water  pipe,  lighted  for  com- 
pany. 

"  This  oriental  atmosphere,  gentlemen,  is  a  powerful  drug.  Do 
what  you  will  to  fight  against  it,  its  subtle  charm  holds  you  cap- 
tive.    The  man  succumbed  to  its  influences  and  went  fast  asleep. 

"  Out  of  this  sweet,  trance-like  repose  he  suddenly  bounded  into 
the  horrible  consciousness  of  a  torturing  pain  in  one  of  his  hands, 
as  though  some  wild  beast  was  crunching  the  bones.  But,  as  he 
writhed  to  his  knees  to  grapple  with  the  foe,  he  saw  instead  three 
swarthy,  evil-faced  Bedouins  bending  over  him  with  ghoulish  glee. 
One  had  just  cut  off,  with  a  hideous  dirk-knife,  the  fii-st  three 
fingers  of  his  left  hand.  In  an  instant  it  flashed  upon  him  that 
these  were  to  be  sent  to  his  friends  with  a  demand  for  ramom. 
He  was  correct  in  this  supposition,  for  no  sooner  had  the  bleeding 
hand  been  rudely  bandaged  than  two  of  his  captoi-s  set  out.  upon 
this  mission,  leaving  him  in  care  of  the  third,  who  was  heavily 
armed. 

"  No  one  knew  better  than  the  prisoner  how  impossible  such  a 
ransom  would  be.  His  fellow-travelers  had  brought  as  little 
ihoney  into  Syria  as  would  meet  their  actual  necessities  while 
there.  He  therefore  began  to  cast  desperately  about  in  his  mind 
for  a  loophole  of  escape  before  the  fellows  should  return  with 
these  unsatisfactory  tidings,  which  would  result,  no  doubt,  in 
further  mutilations. 

"  As  his  gaze  swept  the  tent  for  something  suggesting  a  plan 
for  deliverance,  he  saw  it  had  been  gutted  of  everything  except 
two  articles,  —  his  light  silk  coat,  which  hung  upon  the  partition 
between  the  two  tents,  and  the  tourist's  shaving  mirror  which  it 
concealed.  The  coat  had  been  overlooked  because  it  was  as  grimy 
as  the  tent  wall  itself. 

"  In  moments  like  this  one  grasps  at  straws.  As  it  is  said  a 
drowning  person  reviews  his  past  experiences  perfectly  in  a  brief 
moment,  so  to  this  man,  facing  despei-ate  odds,  came  a  desperate 
suggestion. 
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"  He  called  loudly  on  a  supposed  protector  in  the  adjoining 
tent  to  come  to  the  '  window,'  and  prove  to  his  captor  that  he  was 
under  protection  of  a  Moslem.  As  he  spoke  he  slowly  drew  the 
coat  from  before  the  mirror  in  front  of  which  the  sheik  was  stand- 
ing. 

"  No  words  can  express  the  unutterable  consternation  pictured 
upon  that  blazing  face,  livid  with  fright  and  wonder,  as  for  the 
first  time  it  saw  its  own  awful  reflection,  not  knowing  it  was  its 
own.  One  instant  he  stood  stock-still,  fascinated,  horrified,  over- 
whelmed ;  then  collapsed,  just  as  that  lady  did  but  a  moment  ago, 
and  the  American  quickly  possessed  himself  of  his  captor's  arms 
and  was  master  of  the  situation. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  concluded  the  story  teller,  "  we  will 
have  our  game." 

As  he  spoke  he  again  reached  forward  to  turn  the  trump. 
There  was  a  quickly  drawn  breath  of  horror  from  those  who 
observed  him,  for  the  first  three  fingers  of  his  left  hand  were 
missing. 

Before  he  could  turn  the  card,  a  savage  lurch  of  the  boat,  accom- 
panied by  the  creaking  of  timbers,  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
Rappahannock  at  her  New  York  slip  —  and  the  trump  was  never 
turned. 
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The  Secret  of  the  White  Castle. 


BY  JULIA   MAGBUDEB. 


HEN  I  became  the  occupant  of  the  Chateau 
Blanc,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fontainebleau, 
I  found  that  my  wish  for  a  place  of  complete 
seclusion  was  likely  to  be  realized  to  the 
full.  I  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  for  society, 
and  I  had  deliberately  given  myself  three 
months  in  which  to  fight  out  a  certain  battle  with  myself,  for 
which  I  needed  solitude  and  reflection. 

When  the  old  woman  who  acted  as  keeper  and  caretaker  of  the 
place  took  me  through  it,  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  there  were  three 
things  which,  in  spite  of  my  preoccupation  with  my  own  affairs, 
struck  me  very  forcibly.  The  first  was  the  forlorn  remnants  of 
the  body  of  a  white  swan,  which  must  once  have  been  a  creature 
of  splendid  size  and  shape.  My  informant  told  me  that  this  swan 
had  been  a  great  pet  of  the  former  owner  of  the  chateau,  until 
some  accident  had  killed  it ;  after  which  it  had  been  stuffed  and 
fastened  in  its  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  little  lake  under  his 
window.  There  it  was  still  —  what  remained  of  it  —  a  mass  of 
weather-beaten  and  dirty  feathers. 

Another  thing  that  compelled  my  strong  attention  was  a  certain 
picture  which  hung  in  the  bedroom  of  the  late  owner,  and  which 
I  was  informed  was  his  own  portrait,  painted  by  himself.  This 
room,  by  the  way,  was  sinister  and  mysterious  in  its  effect  beyond 
any  I  had  ever  entered.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  all 
the  furniture,  which  was  elaborately  carved  and  which  must  once 
have  been  of  beautiful  polish  and  color,  had  been  ruthlessly  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  black  paint,  —  the  bed,  the  table,  chairs, 
wardrobe,  chests  of  drawers,  and  even  the  great  leather  easy- 
chair  which  was  placed  just  under  the  picture,  facing  the  opposite 
wall. 
It  was  a  wretched  piece  of  work,  that  picture,  representing  a 
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man  dressed  in  some  sort  of  court  dress  of  the  last  century,  and  it 
would  have  seemed  ineffectual  and  amateurish  to  the  last  degree 
but  for  the  truly  marvelous  expression  of  the  eyes,  which  were 
fixed  on  a  certain  spot  in  the  wall  opposite  with  an  earnestness 
and  intensity  which  made  me  feel  that  there  was  some  hidden  sig- 
nificance in  this  look.  The  man  not  only  looked  at  the  spot  him- 
self, but  he  compelled  me  to  do  the  same,  and  forced  me,  by  the 
insistent  command  of  his  eyes,  to  look  again  and  again. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  to  see.  The  wall  was  perfectly 
bare  in  that  place  and  covered  with  a  meaningless  sort  of  wall- 
paper, which  gave  me  no  encouragement  whatever. 

Another  thing  that  I  noticed  specially,  with  a  feeling  of  being 
imperiously  directed  to  do  so,  was'  a  large  rusty  key  that  hung  on 
the  wall  directly  under  the  picture.  When  I  inquired  of  the  old 
woman  what  this  key  belonged  to  she  answered  that  she  had 
never  known,  but  that  it  had  been  hung  there  by  the  late  pro- 
prietor and  had  been  undisturbed  since  his  death.  That  event 
had  occurred  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
provisions  of  the  will  left  by  him  that  no  one  had  ever  occupied 
the  house  in  the  interval.  The  prescribed  time  had  only  just 
expired,  and  I  was  the  first  person  to  rent  the  chateau,  the  rev- 
enue from  which  was  to  go  to  a  nephew,  who  lived  abroad. 

The  somberness  of  the  black  chamber  suited  my  frnme  of  mind, 
and  I  decided  on  taking  it  for  my  room.  Besides  this,  the  pic- 
ture, the  key,  and  the  white  swan  all  interested  me,  and,  as  it  was 
the  first  time  that  an  outside  interest  had  made  any  headway 
against  the  melancholy  of  my  own  thoughts,  these  objects,  far 
from  cheerful  as  they  were  in  themselves,  afforded  a  grateful 
diversion. 

So  continually  did  I  wonder  why  the  picture  looked  always 
and  could  compel  me  to  look  at  that  one  spot,  and  why  the  key 
had  been  hung  in  that  place  and  had  kept  its  position  so  many 
years  undisturbed,  as  if  some  ghostly  guardian  watched  over  it, 
and  why,  ever  and  always,  the  old  white  swan  compelled  me,  as 
if  by  some  irresistible  power,  to  connect  it  with  these  other  things, 
that  I  kept  myself  awake  at  night,  weaving  all  sorts  of  stories 
concerning  these  objects,  and  spent  half  my  days  in  looking  from 
the  picture  to  the  wall,  and  back  again  to  the  key,  and  then  out 
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of  the  window  at  the  battered  efBgy  of  a  noble  bird  beneath  it, 
until  the  confusion  of  mind  thus  produced  seemed  likely  to  drive 
me  crazy. 

I  expended  all  the  ingenuity  of  which  I  was  master  in  question- 
ing the  old  woman,  who  had  lived  here  in  the  time  of  the  former 
owner,  but  the  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity  in  that  direction  was 
rather  meager. 

She  told  me  that  her  former  master  had  had  a  wife  whom  he 
adored,  fair  as  an  angel,  and  gifted  with  a  divinely  beautiful 
voice,  such  as  none  had  ever  heard,  before  or  since.  This  young 
wife  had  been  snatched  from  him  by  a  sudden  and  frightful 
death.  The  fever  which  seized  her  had  been  so  contagious,  the 
woman  said,  that  every  one  had  fled  the  premises,  except  one 
woman  servant  and  the  master  himself.  These,  with  the  help  of 
the  doctor,  had  nursed  the  young  wife  through  her  brief  illness 
until  its  end. 

My  informant  had  heard  it  said  that  the  circumstances  of  her 
death  were  very  peculiar,  — that,  in  her  delirium,  on  the  very  last 
night  of  her  illness,  those  who  had  ventured  to  linger  about  the 
premises  had  heard  her  singing  more  gloriously  than  ever  in  her  life; 
that  it  had  reminded  them  of  the  great  white  swan,  which  but 
the  night  before  had  sung  its  last  sweet  song  on  the  lake,  in  the 
moonlight,  and  had  been  found  dead  in  the  morning. 

The  woman  who  had  remained  to  help  the  master  in  his  last 
sad  ministrations  to  his  dying  and  dead  wife  had  gone  away  the 
day  after  the  funeral,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  since. 

That  funeral,  in  the  quaint  old  church  but  a  few  paces  from 
the  house,  had  been,  from  the  woman's  account,  a  melancholy 
affair  enough.  Scarcely  any  one  dared  to  come  to  it,  so  malignant 
had  been  this  fever,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  few  men  who 
were  willing  to  act  as  pall-bearers  would  not  be  equal  to  the 
task ;  but  the  poor  lady  had  always  been  slight  and  fairy-like  in 
figure,  and  so  wasted  was  she  from  this  consuming  fever  that  the 
bearers  declared  that  her  weight  was  scarcely  more  than  that 
of  an  empty  coffin.  The  woman  further  said  that,  as  the  small 
funeral  cortege  was  leaving  the  church,  it  had  surprised  every 
one  to  see  the  husband,  who  was  directly  behind  the  coffin,  pause 
abruptly  under  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  single  out.  from  the 
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great  bunch  of  white  ribbons  which  hung  there,  the  long  strip 
which  his  young  wife  had  placed  there  on  the  day  of  her  marriage 
to  him,  less  than  a  year  before.  It  was  an  old  custom  connected 
with  this  church.  Every  girl  ever  married  there  had  conformed 
to  it,  and  some  of  the  ribbons  were  yellow  with  time  and  almost 
dropping  to  pieces.  The  longest  and  freshest  bit  of  all  had  been 
put  there  by  the  beautiful  and  beloved  young  creature  now*  lying 
dead  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  loveliness. 

No  one  ever  knew,  the  woman  went  on  to  say,  how  the  master 
spent  his  day^  after  the  funeral  was  over.  He  had  forbidden 
every  servant  to  return,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rings  and 
knocks  of  visitors.  Months  had  passed,  and  no  one  held  speech 
with  him.  Tliey  knew  he  was  alive,  because  people  who  had 
looked  through  the  palings  had  seen  him  walking  in  the  garden, 
and  one  person  reported  having  seen  him  carry  from  the  house 
the  stuffed  body  of  the  great  swan  and  fasten  it  in  its  place  on 
the  lake,  where  it  could  be  plainly  seen  from  his  window.  He 
must  have  embalmed  or  stuffed  it  himself,  the  old  woman  said, 
for  he  was  known  to  have  remarkable  knowledge  and  skill  in 
such  strange  arts,  and  had  once  had  a  great  room  filled  with  birds 
and  beasts,  which  he  had  preserved  by  methods  studied  in  foreign 
lands. 

As  was  inevitable,  after  hearing  all  this,  my  interest  in  the 
picture,  and  swan,  and  the  key  deepened  sensibly.  There  was 
certainly  a  spell  of  the  supernatural  about  these  things  for  me.  I 
had  only  to  stand  near  the  spot  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  picture  were 
fastened  to  experience  the  strangest,  the  most  overwhelmingly  sig- 
nificant sensations  I  had  ever  known.  The  spot  was  haunted  by  a 
presence  for  me,  and  as  often  as  I  stood  there  I  would  feel  my 
heart  throb  and  cease  throbbing,  my  breath  pant  and  cease  panting, 
my  very  flesh  turn  cold  and  moist  with  consciousness  and  appre- 
hension. I  tried  to  account  for  all  this  on  natural  grounds,  but  I 
found  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  so. 

One  day  —  it  was  the  19th  of  August  —  a  hot,  sultry,  close, 
indescribably  gloomy  day,  when  the  heavy  clouds  that  lowered 
seemed  only  to  darken  the  whole  earth  without  giving  forth  one 
drop  of  moisture.  —  the  old  woman  came  to  my  room  and  chanced 
to  mention  that  it  was  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  young  mi^ 
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tress  of  the  Chateau  Blanc.  She  had  died,  it  appeared,  just  at 
midnight  between  the  19th  and  20th  of  August.  After  giving  me 
this  information,  she  said  good-evening  and  left  me  to  the  reflec- 
tions which  it  aroused. 

I  can  scarcely  call  them  reflections.  They  took  the  form, 
rather,  of  a  sort  of  compulsion  that  was  laid  upon  me  to  obey  a 
certain  force  by  which  I  felt  myself  suddenly  dominated. 

It  was  the  picture  that  did  it ;  this  was  certain,  for,  as  often  as 
I  faltered,  one  look  mto  that  insistent,  commanding,  coercing  face 
compelled  me  to  go  on.  In  obedience  to  its  bidding,  I  did  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I  went  to  an  old  desk  in  the  room,  and  took  from  it  some 
simple  carpenters'  tools,  with  which  I  deliberately  cut  through, 
first,  the  wall-papering,  and  then  a  thin  boarding,  which  covered 
all  the  space  between  a  door  and  window  opposite  the  picture. 
When  this  was  done  I  saw  —  I  cannot  say  whether  most  to  my 
satisfaction  or  my  horror,  that  I  stood  opposite  a  door,  —  a  regular, 
ordinary  door,  with  .panels,  hinges,  and,  more  than  all,  a  keyhole. 
I  glanced  at  the  picture.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  canvas  posi- 
tively lived  with  expression. 

The  eyes  commanded  me  to  get  the  rusty  key.  I  got  it,  fitted 
it  in  the  lock,  in  which  it  turned  with  difficulty,  and  then,  with 
my  heart  almost  choking  me  with  its  throbs,  my  knees  shaking 
under  me,  my  body  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  my  tongue  dry 
in  my  mouth,  I  opened  the  door. 

As  it  creaked  on  its  rusty  hinges,  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  the 
candle  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  a  mass  of  cobwebs,  heavily 
weighted  with  the  dust  of  years,  and,  through  these,  a  woman's 
figure. 

It  was  clad  —  for  I  obeyed  the  eyes,  which  commanded  me  to 
examine  it,  though  my  heart  was  cold  with  terror  —  in  what  I 
made  out  to  be  a  white  silk  gown,  above  which  was  the  face, 
withered  and  awfully  livid,  as  I  had  heard  the  faces  of  embalmed 
corpses  appear  years  after  death.  Still,  it  was  recognizable  as  a 
real  human  face,  and  was  surrounded  by  masses  of  yellow  hair, 
which,  even  through  the  dust  and  cobwebs,  gleamed  with  the 
brightness  of  gold.  The  hands  held  something  in  their  shrunken 
fingers,  —  a  white   ribbon,  with  the  date  of  her  marriage   and 
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death  upon  it,  her  husband's  name  and  her  own,  and  these  words, 
which,  under  the  compelling  eyes  of  the  picture,  I  laboriously 
studied  out:  — 

"  I  have  been  able  to  keep  you  near  me,  even  in  death.  I  have 
never  been  separated  from  you,  or  from  what  was  you  to  me 
once.  But  when  death  shall  come  to  me  you  will  have  no  power 
over  my  body,  and  they  will  take  me  from  you.  That  I  am 
unable  to  help.  I  think  only  of  this :  you  cannot  sufifer  for  it, 
since  you  have  have  so  long  ceased  to  be,  and  by  that  time  my 
suffering  also  will  be  over.  I  shall  put  my  spirit  into  the  eyes  of 
my  picture,  which  will  watch  over  you  still.'* 

I  looked  from  the  paper  to  the  picture.  It  seemed  dull  and 
inexpressive,  —  mere  canvas  and  paint.  The  power  of  the  eyes 
was  gone.     Their  spell  over  me  was  broken. 

Suddenly  I  felt  within  me  a  long-absent  yearning  for  human 
companionship,  —  for  life  and  love.  I  had  come  to  this  place 
impelled  by  a  morbid  and  unhealthy  desire  for  solitude,  and  my 
experiences  here  had  made  me  more  morbid  and  unhealthy  still. 
They  had  culminated  now  in  this  awful  revelation  of  disappoint^ 
ment  and  death,  which  threw  into  brilliant  contrast  the  bright 
possibilities  which  still  remained  to  me,  and  I  resolved  to  go  back 
into  the  world  and  do  my  best  to  deserve  and  win  these. 
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BY   GRANVILLE  SHARPB. 

T  was  Detective  Gilbert  who  told  the  story  to  a 
group  of  boarders  seated  on  the  piazza  of  one 
of  the  quaint  old  Rhinelander  houses.  These 
dwellings,  though  situated  on  West  Eleventh 
Street,  in  the  very  heart  of  New  York,  present 
an  almost  rural  spectacle,  with  their  green 
lawns,  wide  piazzas,  and  vine-covered  balconies. 

"  It  was  one  day  about  two  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert,  "  that 
I  received  a  card  on  which  was  engraved  the  name,  *  Miss  Julia 
Wood.'  The  name  was  a  familiar  one.  When  my  wife  was 
living  Miss  Wood  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  hers  and  a 
frequent  visitor  to  our  house.  Since  then  I  had  lost  trace  of 
the  girl,  and  knew  only  that,  owing  to  her  father's  death  and  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  herself  and  her  sister,  she  had  taken 
up  the  study  of  stenography  and  typewriting,  with  the  idea  of 
earning  her  living.  So  when  she  rose  to  meet  me  in  the  recep- 
tion-room I  was  startled  by  her  changed  appearance  and  the  hag- 
gard, anxious  expression  of  her  face. 

"  *  Mr.  Gilbert,  I  am  in  great  trouble,'  she  exclaimed,  as  I 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  then,  without  further  preliminaries, 
she  stated  her  case. 

"  *  You  know,  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  for  over  a  year  I  have  been 
studying  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  you  can  understand  that 
lately  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  find  a  place.  At  first,  I 
supposed  that  this  would  not  be  difficult,  but  I  soon  discovered 
that  my  lack  of  pi-actical  experience  stood  in  the  way  of  my 
getting  anything  at  all.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  this  week  that 
even  a  temporary  opening  presented  itself.' 

"  Here  Miss  Wood  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  summon  all 
her  strength,  and  then  continued :  — 

"  *  About  eleven  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  my  teacher,  Mr. 
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Lacombe,  came  to  the  door  of  the  practise  room,  where  I  was  at 
work,  and,  calling  me  to  one  side,  said :  — 

"  * ''  Miss  Wood,  didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  understood  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  ?  " 

44  4  44  Perfectly,"  I  answered. 

"  '  As  you  know,  Mr.  Gilbert,  my  little  sister  Helen  is  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  that  is  why  I  understand  the  sign  language  almost  as 
well  as  I  do  spoken  English. 

"  *  "  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Lacombe,  "  and  am  glad,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  do,  for  I've  just  had  an  application  from  a  lady  who 
wants  a  deaf  and  dumb  stenographer." 

" ' "  But  I  am  not  deaf  and  dumb,"  I  protested. 

" '  "  No,  but  you  understand  the  sign  language,  and  that  is  the 
main  point.  You  see,  this  woman  wants  some  notes  taken  from  a 
deaf  and  dumb  relative,  who  uses,  of  course,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet,  and  she  thinks,  I  suppose,  that  a  person  who  under- 
stands the  sign  language  must  be  a  deaf  mute,  also.  She  says 
that  this  relative  of  hers  is  ill ;  possibly  hasn't  long  to  live.  So 
no  doubt  you  're  wanted  for  some  sort  of  an  ante  mortem  exami- 
nation ;  one,  maybe,  that's  connected  with  some  family  scandal  or 
secret  that  they  don't  want  to  leak  out.  Just  a  matter  for  dis- 
cretion, that's  all. 

" ' "  Of  course  I  don't  want  to  urge  you  into  this  against  your 
will,"  he  added,  "  but  I  know  how  much  you  want  a  position  and 
a  chance  for  practical  experience.  Besides,  this  engagement  is 
only  for  a  week,  perhaps  even  less,  and  the  salary  is  fifty  dollars 
and  all  expenses  paid.  The  main  question  is  whether  you  care  to 
be  deaf  and  dumb  for  that  time." 

"'For  just  a  moment  I  hesitated.  Certainly  the  conditions 
were  very  queer.  Still,  thei*e  was  the  money,  —  how  much  fifty 
dollars  would  mean  for  my  poor  little  sister!  There  was  the 
experience,  and  there  was,  yes  —  I  must  confess  it  —  there  was 
the  charm  of  adventure.  You  know  you  always  said  that  I  was 
of  an  adventurous  disposition,  and  that  spirit  has  grown  since 
I  have  been  thrown  upon  my  own  resources,  and  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  must  make  my  own  way  in  the  world,  as 
if  I  were  a  man.  As  for  acting  the  part  of  a  deaf  mute,  that 
seemed  a  simple  matter  to  me,  who  know    so  well  the  habits  of 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  through  eonstant  association  with  poor  little 
Helen. 

"  '  Money,  experience,  and  adventure !  The  combination  was 
too  much  for  my  prudence.  In  less  time  than  it  would  take  to 
buy  a  handkerchief  I  had  accepted  the  position.  Forty-five  min- 
utes after  the  time  that  I  walked  into  Mr.  Lacombe's  office  I  sat 
on  a  Southern-bound  train,  rushing  towards  a  place  I'd  never 
heai-d  of  before,  the  companion  of  a  woman  who  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  me,  and  bound  on  an  errand  of  which  I  knew  practi- 
cally nothing. 

"  '  You  see,  in  the  rush  of  preparation  I'd  no  chance  for  recon- 
sidering my  decision.  Indeed,  when  I  was  led  into  Mr.  La- 
combe's inner  office  and  introduced  to  my  prospective  employer, 
Mrs.  Westinghouse,  by  means,  of  course,  of  pencil,  and  paper,  and 
gestures,  I  hardly  noticed  in  my  excitement  what  manner  of 
woman  she  was.  I  had  enough  to  think  of  in  keeping  to  the 
character  I  had  assumed  and  in  preparing  in  half  an  hour's  time 
for  a  week's  journey ;  for  almost  the  first  demand  made  by  the 
strange  woman  was  that  I  should  go  with  her  upon  the  noon  train. 
The  invalid  had  no  doubt  only  a  few  days  left  to  live,  she  ex- 
plained, and  every  minute  was  precious. 

"  *  Upon  reading  my  pencilled  explanation  that  I  must  go  home 
to  say  good-by  to  my  sister  and  get  a  few  articles  for  my  trip, 
she  thrust  a  ten-dollar  bill  into  my  hand,  telling  me  to  use  that 
to  buy  whatever  I  needed.  Mr.  Lacombe,  she  signified,  could 
explain  matters  to  my  sister,  and  with  that  she  hurried  me  down 
the  stairs  and  into  a  cab  waiting  below.  In  this  I  was  whirled  away, 
first  to  a  big  department  store  and  then  to  the  railroad  station, 
arriving  just  in  time  for  the  noon  train,  so  it  wasn't  until  I  was 
seated  in  the  local  express  and  had  actually  started  that  I  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  situation  and  to  examine  my  companion.' 

"  '  What  sort  of  a  woman  was  she  ?  '  I  interrupted. 

"  '  Oh,  she  appeared  perfectly  respectable,  and  tried  to  make 
herself  agreeable  by  keeping  me  busy  answering  questions  on  my 
pad,  but  something  in  her  cold  gray  eyes,  or,  perhaps,  in  her  high 
metallic  voice,  chilled  my  ardor.  For  the  first  time  I  realized  my 
position.  Here  I  was  about  to  enter  into  the  lives  of  unknown 
people,  under  an  assumed  chai-acter,  and  one  that  might  involve 
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me  in  matters  of  a  secret,  perhaps  a  dangerous  nature.  By  this 
time,  however,  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  retreat.  All  that  I  could 
do  was  to  vow,  as  I  did  with  all  my  heart,  that  no  matter  what  I 
learned  while  with  these  people  I  would  make  no  use  of  it. 

"  '  Upon  leaving  the  train,  after  a  ride  of  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  I  found  myself  in  Rockwood,  a  desolate  little  way  station  in 
the  most  dreary  section  I  had  ever  seen.  The  only  sign  of  life 
was  a  top  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  lean  horses  and  driven  by 
the  son  of  my  companion,  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
had  handsome  features,  but,  somehow,  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  dissi- 
pated look  impressed  me  even  more  unfavorably  than  had  his 
mother's  appearance.  I  was  directed  to  take  the  back  seat,  and 
Mi's.  Westinghouse  sat  in  front  beside  her  son. 

" '  As  we  drove  ofif  the  young  man  put  a  question  at  once 
which  I  did  not  hear,  but  his  mother  in  her  usual  voice  assured 
him  that  I  was  a  deaf  mute  and  had  been  secured  at  a  large  salary 
for  that  reason.  Then  they  proceeded  with  their  conversation 
without  restriction,  but  the  road  was  so  stony  and  our  speed  so 
great  that  I  caught  only  a  little  of  it.  What  I  heard  did  not 
serve  to  make  me  feel  any  easier.  They  spoke  of  some  person, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  relative,  with  the  most  dreadful  epithets, 
and  appeared  to  be  planning  some  way  to  bring  him  to  terms, 
should  he  prove  obstinate  after  they  arrived  with  the  stenographer. 
Before  we  had  gone  a  mile  I  was  not  only  sick  of  my  bargain,  but 
ready  to  jump  from  the  carriage  to  escape  it. 

"  '  The  aspect  of  the  country,  also,  was  enough  to  make  the 
most  hilarious  person  feel  melancholy.  It  was  rocky,  sterile,  and 
almost  uninhabited.  The  few  farmhouses  we  passed  were,  all 
save  one,  untenanted  and  falling  to  pieces.  The  fields  were  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  growth  of  bayberry  bushes  or  stunted  firs. 

«  *  The  house  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  about  three  miles 
from  the  station.  It  had  once  been  a  fine  mansion,  but  showed 
signs  of  neglect  and  age.  The  paint  was  worn  off  in  patches ;  the 
floor  of  the  piazza  was  rotten.  The  inside  of  the  house,  however, 
was  fairly  comfortable,  the  furniture  being  extremely  old-fash- 
ioned and  quaint. 

" '  I  could  hardly  touch  a  mouthful  of  supper,  and  soon  ex- 
cused   myself  from  the    table.      Wandering  around  the  piazza 
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which  skirted  the  house,  I  came  upon  a  rear  view  of  the  premises. 
Here  I  had  another  surprise,  for,  detached  from  the  main  house 
and  several  yards  away,  stood  a  long,  low  brick  building  with  a 
huge  chimney,  like  a  smoke-stack,  proceeding  from  it.  Its  win- 
dows were  close  against  the  roof,  and  probably  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  while  the  only  entrance  seemed  to  be  by  way  of 
a  rough  bridge  extending  from  a  curious  door  on  a  line  with 
these  windows  to  a  window  in  the  second  story  of  the  dwelling- 
house. 

"  *  While  I  stood  gazing  at  this  remarkable  building  I  noticed 
that  Mrs.  Westinghouse  had  followed  me.  I  could  no  longer 
restrain  my  curiosity,  but  pointed  to  the  mysterious  building  and 
raised  my  eyebrows.  With  an  impatient  gesture,  as  though  she 
resented  my  inquisitiveness,  the  lady  caught  up  my  writing-pad 
and  scribbled :  "  It  is  my  brother's  laboratory ;  he  is  a  metallur- 
gist.    We  wish  you  to  come  and  take  a  dictation  from  him." 

"  *  Then,  leading  me  upstairs,  she  unlocked  a  door  and  ushered 
me  into  a  large  apartment,  in  which,  at  that  moment,  I  saw  only 
one  object,  —  a  man  stretched  upon  a  couch.  The  coverings, 
thrown  away  from  the  neck  and  face,  revealed  both  to  be  shock- 
ingly emaciated ;  the  eyes  were  wild  and  staring,  the  lips  drawn 
away  from  the  teeth,  which  were  white  and  even.  But  there 
-was  strength  even  in  that  dying  despair  —  at  the  first  glance  I 
saw  that.  There  was  a  look  of  dogged  endurance  in  every  line 
and  feature. 

u  t  u  Now,  Alfred,"  wrote  Mrs.  Westinghouse  upon  my  pad  and 
signifying  to  me  that  this  was  my  introduction,  "  here  is  Miss 
Wood,  a  deaf  and  dumb  stenographer  we  have  brought  from  New 
York,  so  there's  no  longer  any  reason  for  your  keeping  your 
precious  secret.  She  understands  the  signs,  and  can  put  your 
words  on  paper  as  fast  as  you  can  give  them  to  her."  Then,  pass- 
ing the  pad  to  the  invalid,  she  turned  to  her  son.  ''  Victor,  love," 
she  said,  "  the  writing  paper,  pencils,  and  a  little  table  for  Miss 
Wood." 

"  *  "  Here  they  are,"  said  the  young  man,  rolling  the  table 
towards  me  with  an  ingratiating  leer. 

"  *  I  glanced  at  the  invalid.  He  gave  no  sign  of  having  read 
his   relative's  communication,  but  lay  quite  still   and  breathed 
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softly  in  gasps.     I  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  have  se<  < 
him  drawing  his  last  breath  at  any  moment. 

"  *  The  woman  stood  looking  at  him  appealingly  until  she 
caught  his  eye ;  then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
pi-etending  to  be  overcome  by  emotion.  A  moment  later  she 
^  turned  aside  to  Victor  and  hissed,  "  Oh,  is  it  too  late  ?  If  I  only 
knew  some  torture  that  would  wring  from  him  that  secret  which 
would  bring  us  millions." 

"  '  Then,  controlling  herself,  she  went  on  more  calmly :  "  Sit 
down.  Miss  Wood,  and  take  the  dictation." 

"  '  I  saw  Victor  looking  at  me  and  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
remain  perfectly  quiet,  without  noticing  what  she  said,  for,  indeed, 
I  had  now  begun  to  feel  that  I  was  among  desperate  people,  and 
that  it  would  be  best  for  my  well-being  to  carry  out  my  role  as  I 
had  begun  it.  Apparently  satisfied  that  I  was  as  unfortunate  as 
I  claimed  to  be,  she  signified  by  motions  that  I  was  to  seat  myself 
and  write  as  soon  as  her  brother  should  dictate. 

"  » I  did  so,  but  while  Victor  had  been  occupied  in  arranging 
my  utensils  and  Mrs.  Westinghouse  was  absorbed  in  her  pretended 
emotions  the  man  on  the  bed  had  turned  his  eyes  and  looked 
straight  into  mine.  The  eflfect  was  tremendous.  I  felt  calmed. 
There  was  almost  an  understanding  between  us.  At  least,  there 
was  sympathy. 

"  '  As  I  seated  myself  and  caught  up  my  pencil,  he  raised  his 
white  hands  and  began  to  sign  to  me :  — 

'' '  «  Show  no  fright  at  whatever  I  say.  Pretend  to  take  notes, 
or  you  will  betray  yourself." 

*'  '  Acting  on  his  suggestion,  I  began  tracing  disjointed  sen- 
tences upon  the  paper. 

"  '  Then,  after  allowing  me  a  few  moments  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  this  startling  communication,  he  went  on  :  — 

''  ' ''  This  is  no  place  for  you.  These  people  are  desperate 
characters,  and  if  they  suspected  what  I  am  saying  might  injure 

you." 

"  '  Again  a  pause,  during  which  I  shaded  my  face  with  one 
hand  and  scrawled  senseless  marks  over  the  paper  with  the  other. 
Beneath  my  lowered  lids  I  could  see  that  two  pair  of  eyes,  one 
bloodshot  and  the  other  steely  gray,  were  watching  me  from  a 
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shadowy  recess  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  I  realized  that  the 
slightest  expression  of  my  real  feelings  might  prove  fatal.  I  set 
my  teeth  hard.  My  old  adventurous  spirit  returned.  As  mechani- 
cally as  though  I  were  taking  a  school  dictation,  I  followed  the 
movements  of  the  trembling  white  hand  and  traced  those  meaning- 
less marks. 

"  *  Apparently,  mother  and  son  were  satisfied  with  their  scrutiny, 
for  they  soon  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  long  room.  As  they 
went,  I  heard  her  murmur  to  Victor :  — 

" '  "  Come ;  the  old  miser  won't  forget  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
At  any  rate,  that  girl  shall  stay  in  the  house  until  her  notes 
are  written  out  in  plain  English  and  the  experiments  made.  I 
gave  that  foolish  teacher  of  hers  a  wrong  address." 

"  *  At  this  she  turned  on  me  suddenly,  and  nothing  on  earth  could 
have  prevented  my  face  revealing  the  fright  that  was  on  me.  I  could 
hide  my  terror  only  by  sneezing  violently  into  my  handkerchief. 

"  *  As  soon  as  they  had  withdmwn  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
room  the  invalid  hastened  to  communicate  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  state  of  affairs  in  this  strange  household.  The  woman,  Mrs. 
Westinghouse,  was,  so  he  said,  his  sister-in-law,  the  widow  of  his 
only  brother,  and  Victor  was,  of  course,  his  nephew.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother,  the  man  who  now  lay  dying  had  invited  the 
widow  and  her  son,  then  a  handsome  lad,  to  make  their  home  witfi 
him,  and,  indeed,  had  treated  Victor  as  his  adopted  son  and  prob- 
able heir.  About  three  years  ago,  however,  Victor,  who  had  acted 
as  his  uncle's  assistant  in  the  laboratory,  had  repaid  his  gener- 
osity by  attempting  to  steal  from  him  the  secret  which  he  had 
spent  years  in  perfecting.  Failing  in  this,  he  had  forged  his  bene- 
factor's name  for  a  sum  amounting  to  a  large  share  of  his  fortune, 
and  had  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  gambling  debts. 
Since  then,  Mr.  Westinghouse,  though  allowing  Victor  to  go 
free,  had  refused  to  see  either  him  or  his  mother,  and  it  was  only 
now,  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  that  they  returned,  uninvited, 
with  the  hope  of  extracting  from  the  sick  man  the  only  wealth 
remaining  to  him,  —  his  recent  discovery. 

"  *  At  this  point  the  invalid  stopped  abruptly,  and  looked  once 
more  deep  into  my  eyes.  Then,  with  a  sigh  that  seemed  one  of 
satisfaction,  he  continued :  — 
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"  * "  They  think,  because  they  hold  me  as  prisoner  here  upon  my 
death-bed,  have  deprived  me  of  society,  and  spirited  away  my 
faithful  man-servant,  the  only  person  who  understood  my  sig^- 
language,  that  they  can  force  my  secret  from  me.  But  your  face 
tells  me  that  I  can  trust  you,  that  you  are  not  their  accom- 
plice." 

" '  "  Indeed  I  am  not,**I  signed  hastily.  "  I  came  here  ignorant 
of  what  I  was  to  do,  and  now  they  say  that  I  must  stay  until  the 
notes  are  written  out  and  the  experiment  is  made.  If  it  fails  it 
is  likely  to  go  hard  with  both  of  us." 

"  *  The  invalid  received  my  communication  quietly,  without 
asking  how  I  gained  my  knowledge.  Then,  after  asking  and  re- 
ceiving answers  to  several  questions  in  regard  to  my  history,  he 
nodded  as  if  satisfied,  and  signed  me  to  take  down  with  extreme 
accuracy  what  he  should  give  me.  He  then  dictated  by  means 
of  the  sign  alphabet  what  seemed  like  a  technical  article,  many 
words  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  spell  for  me,  and  including 
the  finest  weights  and  measures  relating  to  metallurgy.  After  he 
had  completed  it  he  asked  me  to  read  it  to  him  by  signs,  so  that 
he  could  be  sure  that  it  was  correct.  When  I  had  done  so  he 
looked  up,  smiled  faintly  to  see  that  mother  and  son  had  left  the 
room,  and  beckoned  me  to  him.  He  took  my  hands,  clasped 
them  in  his,  and  then  signed :  "  Swear  that  you  will  never  per- 
mit that  paper  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Westinghouse  or 
her  son." 

"  '  In  my  fright  I  took  the  oath. 

"  '  "  Guard  it  well,"  he  signified,  "for  it  is  a  fortune  beyond 
your  dreams.  Now  sit  down  and  take  a  bogus  paper,  which  you 
must  give  to  Mrs.  Westinghouse.  But  first  conceal  this  paper  in 
your  dress." 

"  '  I  did  so.  He  then  dictated  another  paper,  different  in 
every  way  from  the  first  as  to  its  methods ;  and  then  motioned 
that  I  must  write  out  the  second  paper  as  soon  as  possible,  give  it 
to  Mrs.  Westinghouse,  and  then  effect  my  escape  before  the  fmud 
was  discovered. 

"  *  As  I  looked  at  him  doubtingly,  he  added :  "  Trust  me.  I 
will  provide  the  way." 

"  *  "But  you?"  I  said. 
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"  *He  tried  to  laugh.  "I  shan't  live  twenty-four  hours,"  he 
said. 

"  '  I  asked  if  they  were  to  blame.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Her  son's  treachery  robbed  me  of  health  and  fortune.  And  now 
in  their  fiendish  greed  to  inherit  the  secret  they  have  locked  me  in 
this  room  and  tried  to  wring  it  from  me  by  their  soft  words  and 
wheedling  caresses.  But  they  shall  not  succeed.  They  shall 
never  know  this." 

"  *  As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  under  his  pillow  a  small  blade  in 
a  sheath.  It  was  a  bright  brownish  yellow ;  the  edge  was  sharp  as 
a  razor.     He  handed  it  to  me,  signifying  that  I  was  to  keep  it. 

^^  ^  Hardly  had  I  sheathed  the  strange  weapon  and  concealed  it 
in  the  folds  of  my  bodice  when  the  door  opened  and  the  woman 
again  entered*  I  showed  her  the  pages  that  I  had  taken  and  pen- 
cilled a  note,  saying  that  the  formula  was  complete,  but  that  it 
would  take  at  least  half  a  day  to  write  it  out,  as  it  contained  many 
unfamiliar  terms  which  I  should  need  to  refer  to  a  dictionary. 
For  just  a  moment  the  woman  scanned  my  face  and  that  of  the 
invalid  with  that  strange  air  of  suspicion  that  never  wholly 
deserted  her. 

"  *  Apparently,  what  she  saw  satisfied  her,  for  she  signified  her 
pleasure  that  I  had  succeeded  in  gainhig  the  information  in  so 
shoi-t  a  time,  and  added  that,  as  it  was  now  past  midnight,  I  might 
leave  the  rest  of  my  work  for  the  next  day.  Upon  this,  she  led 
me  to  a  room  opening  out  of  her  own,  indicating  that  she  thought 
I  might  feel  less  lonely  if  I  were  near  her.  Later,  I  heard  the  key 
turn  softly  in  the  lock  on  the  outside  of  the  door  leading  from  my 
room  into  the  hall,  and  —  well,  you  can  imagine  that  I  got  very 
little  sleep  that  night. 

"  *  Early  the  next  morning  the  woman  unlocked  my  door,  and, 
after  I  had  eaten  a  hasty  breakfast,  led  me  to  a  libi-ary  well 
equipped  with  reference  books,  where,  so  she  wrote,  I  was  to  fin- 
ish my  work. 

"  *  Then  she  left  me,  locking  me  in  once  more. 

"  *  I  had  reached  about  the  middle  of  the  false  formula  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  woman  entered  in  great  haste.  From 
her  hurried  movements  and  the  anxious  expression  of  her  face  I 
judged  that  some  new  complication  had  arisen.      I    was  rigb 
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Snatching  up  my  pad,  the  woman  wrote,  "  He  is  sinking  fi^t  The 
experiment  must  begin  at  once.  How  much  of  the  formula 
remains  ?  " 

"  '  I  wrote  :  "  Over  one  half." 

^*  *  "  Never  mind,"  she  wrote  in  return.  **  Victor  can  begin  with 
what  you  have.  Give  me  the  papers.  You  may  finish  the  rest 
in  my  brother's  room  and  bring  it  to  us  in  the  laboratory." 

" '  As  we  entered  the  invalid's  room,  I  tried  to  exchange  a  look 
with  the  sick  man,  but  the  woman  drew  me  away  to  a  large 
French  window  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  bed,  and,  opening 
the  sashes,  which  swung  inward,  motioned  me  to  look  out.  To 
my  surprise,  I  saw  that  the  bridge  that  I  had  noticed  the  night 
before  as  connecting  the  house  and  laboratory  was  approached 
from  this  window.  It  was  a  rough  affair,  resembling  those  used 
on  shipboard,  and  consisted  of  a  wide  plank  guarded  only  by 
two  ropes  stretched  one  on  either  side  of  the  plank,  about  three 
feet  above  it,  as  a  sort  of  guaixl  rail.  On  the  laboratory  side  the 
bridge  terminated  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  heavy  door,  made  of  one 
solid  piece  of  timber  and  provided  one  third  of  the  way  from  the 
top  with  two  «mall  windows,  or,  rather,  panes  of  glass,  about  eight 
inches  square.     Behind  each  there  was  a  heavy  iron  bar. 

« '  Hastily  signifying  that  I  must  cross  the  bridge  in  order  to 
bring  her  the  remainder  of  the  formula,  the  woman  sent  Victor 
ahead  and  then  turned  to  follow.  Before  going  she  intimated  to 
me  that  while  I  wrote  I  was  to  remain  beside  this  window  where 
I  could  see  any  sign  from  the  workers  in  the  laboratory  and  be 
seen  by  them. 

"  '  For  the  next  two  hours  nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  the  room 
save  the  scratching  of  my  pen  over  the  paper  and  the  labored 
breathing  of  the  dying  man.  He  seemed  to  be  sinking  rapidly, 
but  whenever  he  caught  my  glance  would  smile  reassuringly,  as 
though  to  say:  "Do  not  be  afraid.  All  will  come  right."  As 
the  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel  approached  the  hour  of 
eleven,  however,  he  appeared  to  grow  suddenly  stronger ;  a  faint 
color  tinged  his  cheeks,  and  he  half  rose  in  bed,  as  though  await- 
ing some  new  developments.  On  the  stroke  of  eleven  he  turned 
to  me  and  signed :  "  It  is  time  to  go." 

"  * "  But  there  ar«  still  a  few  pages  to  wrM''Sttt,^f  answered. 
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**  *  "  It*s  all  right,"  he  rejoined.  "  It  is  enough.  Only  go  —  go 
at  once.     It  is  your  way  of  escape." 

"  *  For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  The  words  sounded  senseless ; 
sick  men,  I  reasoned,  had  strange  fancies.  But  the  glance  of  his 
eyes  was  sane  ;  it  was  more,  —  it  was  convincing. 

**  *  Without  another  word,  I  gathered  up  my  papers  and  started 
across  the  bridge.  It  swayed,  but  only  slightly.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  an  accident.  And  yet  in  my  passage  across 
that  bridge  I  trembled  violently.  When  finally  I  reached  the 
strangely  guarded  door  I  had  barely  strength  enough  to  knock 
upon  the  heavy  timbers.  There  was  no  reply.  Evidently  they  were 
absorbed  in  their  experiment,  I  thought,  and  knocked  again.  Still 
no  reply,  though  this  time  I  seemed  to  hear  a  faint  movement 
within.  I  tried  to  peer  through  the  tiny  window-panes  in  the 
door.  They  were  somewhat  above  the  level  of  my  face  and  partly 
obscured  by  the  iron  bars.  So  I  raised  myself  on  tiptoe  and,  shad- 
ing my  eyes  with  my  hands,  looked  in. 

**  *  For  a  moment  I  could  see  nothing.  Then,  as  I  became  ac- 
customed to  the  gloom,  I  made  out  a  few  objects  near  by,  —  a 
charcoal  stove,  a  table  holding  a  pair  of  scales,  pincei-s,  blowpipe, 
a  graduating  glass,  and  other  apparatus  with  which  I  was  unfa- 
miliar. At  the  farther  end  of  the  table  sat  a  motionless  female 
figure,  the  head  thrown  back,  one  hand  clutching  a  crumpled  sheet 
of  paper,  while  the  other  hung  limply  at  her  side.  Directly  oppo- 
site a  man  sat,  also  motionless,  his  bowed  head  resting  on  the  edge 
of  the  table.  As  I  looked,  I  fancied  the  hand  holding  the  paper 
twitched  slightly. 

" '  I  shifted  my  position.  A  faint  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  the 
woman.  It  was  that  of  Mrs.  Westinghouse,  but  white  and  rigid, 
with  sightless,  staring  eyes. 

44  4  44  They  are  dead ! "  I  cried,  as  I  rushed  back  into  the  room  of 
the  dying  man.  Then,  recollecting  myself,  I  succeeded  in  repeat- 
ing my  words  with  fingers  that  trembled  so  that  I  could  hardly 
give  the  signs. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  unmoved ;  then,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
he  signalled :  — 

44  4  44  This  is  your  time  to  escape," 

«  *  "  But  you  —  " 
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u  4  a  Never  mind  me.  All  I  care  for  is  to  keep  my  secret  from 
them.  Remember  your  vow  —  and  now  go  —  go  —  and  God  bless 
you," 

^'  ^  I  grasped  bis  band,  tben  rusbed  from  tbe  room.  I  snatcbed 
my  bat  and  coat  in  tbe  ball  below,  and  ran  out  of  tbe  bouse  and 
down  the  road,  never  stopping  until  I  reached  the  station.  There 
I  took  the  next  train  and  reached  the  city  only  half  an  hour  ago.*" 

Here  Mr.  Gilbert  began  to  light  a  cigar,  as  though  his  story 
were  finished. 

"  But  what  became  of  the  dying  man  —  of  the  mother  and 
son  —  the  little  stenographer? " 

"Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  detective ;  "you  wish  to  know 
the  sequel.  Well,  I  went  up  there  that  day  with  two  or  three 
men  and  found  everything  as  she'd  described  it.  The  mother  and 
son  had  simply  been  evidently  stupefied  by  drugs  purposely  intro- 
duced into  the  false  formula,  and  soon  recovered  their  senses,  but 
the  uncle  had  breathed  bis  last.  Mrs.  Westinghouse  had  been 
smart  enough  to  get  a  physician,  who  was  there  when  we  arrived, 
and  who,  honestly  enough,  I  suppose,  ascribed  his  death  to  natural 
causes.     We  could  do  nothing  from  lack  of  evidence." 

"  But  the  secret,  —  the  mjrsterious  formula  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole  affair.  Half  crazed 
by  her  horrible  experience  in  this  house,  and  recalling  her  vow  to 
make  no  use  of  any  information  gained  while  there.  Miss  Wood 
had  no  sooner  escaped  than  she  tore  tbe  true  formula  into  pieces 
and  threw  it  away.  Had  she  kept  it,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
brought  her  an  ernormous  fortune,  for  an  expert  metallurgist  who 
examined  the  strange  dagger  given  to  her  by  the  dying  man  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  an  example  of  a  priceless  art,  —  that  of  tempering 
copper  to  the  consistency  of  steel,  —  a  process  understood  by  tbe 
ancients,  but  lost  now  these  thousands  of  yeara." 
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T  was  because  the  doctor  insisted  that  mj  system 
needed  ozone  that  I  went  to  Colorado  on  a 
hunting  trip.  It  was  there  that  I  met  her,  and 
it  was  there,  by  the  way,  that  I  became  con- 
vinced that  when  a  man  with  a  lame  lung 
undertakes  to  hunt  ozone  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  he  ought  to  provide  himself  with  a  guide.  I 
went  alone,  and  that's  why  I  got  lost. 

For  two  days  I  had  tramped,  half  starved,  toward  the  rising 
sun,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  some  cattle  ranch  near  Denver. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  as  I  was  trudging  through  a 
thick  undergrowth,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  woman's  voice : — 
"  You  didn't  happen  to  spy  a  little  speckled  heifer  back  yonder, 
did  you,  stranger  ?  " 

It  is  said  that  upon  the  approach  of  a  human  being  the  first 
impulse  of  a  man  who  has  been  lost  in  the  woods  is  that  biblically 
ascribed  to  the  wicked,  namely,  "  to  flee  when  no  man  pursueth." 
But  at  this  time  I  was  too  far  gone  with  hunger  and  weariness  to 
flee  from  anything. 

I  simply  leaned  against  a  tree  trunk  and  awaited  the  appear- 
ance of  the  voice's  owner.  She  came  riding  a  broncho  across  the 
crest  of  a  hillock.  She  was  slight  and  wiry,  and  she  wore  her 
huge  sombrero  and  man's  canvas  shooting-coat  with  an  air  that  at 
first  suggested  the  cowboy.  A  later  glimpse  of  feminine  drapery, 
however,  proclaimed  her  something  infinitely  more  interesting, — 
a  real  Rocky  Mountain  cow-girl  in  all  her  glory. 

"No,"  I  answered  weakly  to  her  repeated  question  as  to  the 
heifer's  whereabouts.  "  No,  I've  seen  neither  hoof  nor  hide  of 
your  heifer,  which  is  lucky  for  you,  as  I  should  probably  have 
eaten  it  if  I  had." 

**  You  do  look  hungry,"  said  the  strange  horsewoman ;  and  as 
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she  spoke  the  bold  lines  of  her  aquiline'  face  relaxed  into  an  ex- 
pression of  womanly  solicitude. 

"  Here,  take  this,"  she  added  in  a  business-like  tone,  producing 
from  a  bag  that  lay,  meal  sack  fashion,  across  her  saddle,  a  can  of 
pressed  beef  and  a  square  foot  or  so  of  com  bread.  "  No,"  as  I 
tried  to  speak,  "  never  mind  explanations.  Have  some  lunch  with 
me  and  talk  afterwards ;  that  is,  if  you  ain't  afraid  to  eat  with  a 
cow-girl. 

"  You  see,"  she  continued,  when  we  were  comfortably  seated 
on  a  moss-grown  log  that  served  as  a  whole  set  of  dining-room 
furniture,  "  I  know  myself  what  it  is  to  get  lost  and  nearly  starve 
to  death.  *  Having  experienced  misfortune  myself,  I  know  how  to 
pity  others.'  " 

I  choked  over  a  morsel  of  com  bread  and  stared  at  my  com- 
panion with  ill-bred  astonishment.  A  cow-girl  who  quoted  Virgil, 
even  in  a  translation,  was  something  not  dreamed  of  in  my  phi- 
losophy. 

"  Yes,  I  don't  wonder  that  you  look  surprised,"  said  my  hostess 
good-naturedly.  "  I  suppose  I  don't  look  as  though  I  was  up  in 
the  classics,  but  the  fact  is  I'm  a  graduate  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University,  and  I've  studied  Latin,  Shakespeare,  geometry,  and 
all  the  rest. 

"  Yes,"  musingly,  "  once  I  expected  to  pursue  a  literary  career. 
Indeed,  my  professors  all  told  me  that  I  might  become  the  George 
Eliot  or  Mrs.  Browning  of  America.  But  that  speckled  heifer  I 
was  asking  you  about  just  now  knocked  all  my  plans  into  a 
cocked  hat." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  it  was  like  this,"  said  the  cow-girl  college  graduate,  as 
she  pushed  aside  her  com  bread,  untasted,  and,  planting  her  elbows 
upon  her  knee,  propped  her  chin  upoh  her  palms,  man  fashion. 
"  In  the  spring  of  1885,  several  years  after  I  had  graduated,  my 
father  died,  and  mother  and  I  came  to  Colorado  and  bought  a 
ranch  at  Plum  Creek,  some  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Denver. 
You  see,  my  father  had  been  an  invalid,  and  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member we'd  been  chasing  round  from  pillar  to  post,  trying  to 
find  a  climate  that  agreed  with  him  ;  so  this  was  really  what  you 
might  call  the  first  chance  I  had  to  go  to  work  in  earnest.   It  was 
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a  lovely  quiet  spot,  an  ideal  place,  I  thought,  for  communing  with 
nature  and  pursuing  a  literary  career.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
Like  —  what's  his  name  with  a  tender  heel  ?  " 

"  Achilles  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Yes^  like  Achilles,  I  had  one  weak  spot  that  was  going  to  be 
my  ruin.  I  was  crazy  about  pets.  Why,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  weak  spot  I  might  be  wearing  literary  laurel  instead  of 
lassoing  cattle — but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there.  What  I 
was  going  to  say  was  that  before  Fd  been  settled  on  that  ranch 
three  days  some  men  came  our  way  driving  a  herd  of  Texas  cat- 
tle to  Denver,  and,  as  a  late  snowstorm  came  up  just  then,  they 
decided  to  camp  on  good  feed  in  the  hills  in  front  of  my  ranch. 
That  afternoon  they  came  over  to  our  house  to  buy  bread,  and 
while  they  were  there  they  mentioned  to  me  that  they  had  a 
nice  cow  that  had  just  calved,  and  offered  if  I  would  buy  the 
cow  to  throw  in  the  calf,  as  they  were  just  going  to  kill  it.  Well, 
here  was  where  my  weak  spot  came  in.  No  sooner  did  I  hear 
about  those  animals  than  nothing  would  do  but  that  I  should 
have  them  for  pets.  Besides,  the  cow  was  offered  mighty  cheap, 
only  eighteen  dollars,  while  I'd  been  going  without  milk  rather 
than  pay  the  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars  asked  for  a  milch  cow ; 
so  now  I  thought  was  my  chance  to  close  a  good  bargain  and  get 
two  nice  pets,  beside.  Yes,  sir,  I  even  planned  while  the  men  were 
gone  after  those  animals  how  I  would  domesticate  them  in  a  few 
days." 

"And  it  took  longer?  "  I  asked. 

"  Domesticate  !  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  domesticate  an 
active  volcano  —  but  I  mustn't  anticipate. 

"  My  first  impression  of  my  pet  cow  wasn't  exactly  encourag- 
ing. I  had  imagined  her  ambling  serenely  up  to  the  house,  mild- 
eyed  and  gentle,  with  the  little  calflet  trotting  at  her  side.  Instead, 
she  was  dragged  upon  the  scene  by  four  men  who  had  spent  at 
least  an  hour  in  catching  her  and  bringing  her  to  me.  The  calf, 
meantime,  after  an  equally  exciting  chase  had  been  led  up  and  tied 
to  a  large  plum  bush. 

«  However,  I  wasn't  one  to  let  a  little  thing  like  that  phase  me. 
I  was  determined  to  make  friends  with  that  cow ;  so  when,  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  the  men  threw  her  and  took 
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off  the  rope  I  advanced  with  that  idea.  But  I  wasn^t  half  so 
anxious  to  make  friends  as  the  cow  was.  As  soon  as  she  set  eyes 
on  me  —  and  if  ever  an  animal  had  the  evil  eye,  that  cow  did  — 
she  made  a  bee  line  for  youi-s  truly. 

"  '  Look  out,'  shouted  the  men.  But  I  was  already  footing  it 
pretty  lively  towards  the  thicket  where  the  calf  was  tied,  the  cow 
after  me,  snorting  like  a  steam  engine  almost  in  my  ear.  The 
next  thing  that  I  knew  I  had  slipped  and  fallen  on  the  ice  in  the 
north  side  of  the  bushes  with  the  cow  on  top.  I  believe  that  I 
tried  to  grab  the  creature  by  her  horns,  with  a  wild  hope  that  I 
might  hold  her  down  until  the  men  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  hold  down  a  hurricane.  As  she 
rose  so  did  I,  and  was  on  my  feet  twenty  yards  away  before  she 
could  see  where  she  was  at.  Just  as  she  rushed  from  the  bush 
and  lunged  after  me, I  saw  a  rope  swing  through  the  air,  and  the 
next  thing  that  devil-possessed  cow  knew  she  was  tied  to  a  clump  of 
thicket  and  left  to  meditate  upon  the  evil  of  her  ways." 

"What  did  the  men  say  to  this?"  I  asked. 

'•  Of  course  they  made  out  that  they  were  awfully  surprised  at 
the  cow's  antics,  fearfully  scared  at  my  close  call,  and  all  that ; 
but  I  saw  them  grinning  and  chuckling  as  if  they  were  ready  to 
burst  as  they  rode  off,  and  I  felt  dead  sure  they  'd  planned  to  have 
a  double  funeral,  cow  and  calf  both,  if  they  hadn't  found  a  ten- 
der-foot to  unload  them  on. 

"  However,  I  never  was  one  to  give  in  that  I  was  beaten  by  any- 
thing, first  off,  especially  by  a  cow.  Besides,  that  idea  of  having 
two  nice  pets  had  got  a  great  hold  on  me.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  kindness  could  reclaim  that  erring  cow  she  should  be 
coddled  like  an  infant.  So  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  I 
started  for  the  plum  bush  where  she  and  the  calf  were  tied,  de- 
termined to  make  peace.  Fortunately,  two  gentlemen,  who  had 
heard  of  the  episode  of  the  day  before,  rode  over  to  see  me  that 
morning  and  joined  me  on  my  peace-making  expedition.  No 
sooner  did  the  cow  see  me  within  thirty  feet  of  her  than  she 
gave  a  fearful  surge ;  the  rope  that  she  was  tied  with —  worn  thin 
by  rubbing  against  the  tree  all  night  —  gave  way,  and  the  cow 
made  for  me  as  though  fifty  devils  had  taken  possession  of  her 
and  were  urging  her  on. 
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"  I  tell  you  I  didn't  stop  to  think  about  the  power  of  kindness 
on  the  brute  creation.  I  simply  yelled,  '  Murder,'  and  made  for 
a  sand  gulch  near  by  as  though  a  band  of  wild  Indians  were  on 
my  trail.  As  I  reached  the  gulch  and  dropped  ten  feet  or  so 
down  the  steep  bank,  digging  my  heels  into  the  loose  sand  to 
stop  mjrself,  that  acrobatic  cow  sailed  straight  over  my  head  and 
lit  about  twenty  yards  below.  At  first  I  thought  that  she  was 
dead,  but  no  such  luck.  In  a  moment  she  got  up,  looking  fool- 
ish and  dazed,  but  very  much  alive,  and  began  shaking  her  head 
and  pawing  fiercely,  when  the  two  gentlemen  reached  down  and 
lifted  me  out,  as  much  as  to  say, '  This  is  what  I'll  do  when  I 
get  hold  of  you.' 

"  Which  she  didn't,  I  hope,"  I  put  in. 

«  No,  indeed ;  you  can  be  precious  sure  that  I  took  particular 
care  that  she  didn't  have  another  chance  to  get  hold  of  me  or  to 
get  back  into  the  yard  again.  For  an  hour  or  so  after  she  had 
hoisted  herself  out  of  the  gulch  she  stood  outside  the  fence  that 
separated  the  yard  from  the  field,  shaking  her  head  and  pawing 
whenever  she  saw  any  of  us  at  the  doors  or  windows.  At  last, 
towards  evening,  she  trotted  oflf  with  a  zigzag  wabble  down  the 
bank  towards  the  creek  among  the  willows,  and  there  she  lay  in 
ambush,  you  might  say,  so  that  for  a  week  after  we  didn't  dare 
to  go  down  to  make  a  garden  or  do  anything  else,  for  fear  of 
having  that  cow  descend  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold." 

"  And  after  that  week  ?  "    I  inquired. 

**  Well,  finally  she  grew  bolder,  and  ventured  on  the  mesa  near 
the  railroad  track,  where  she  made  war  on  the  section  hands,  and  I 
was  warned  that  I  must  ttike  her  out  of  the  field  or  they  would 
shoot  her.  So  to  prevent  her  from  demoralizing  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood I  had  her  killed  and  used  her  for  beef.  And  tough  eat- 
ing she  was,"  said  my  hostess,  laughing ;  "but  in  any  case  she 
was  better  dead  than  alive,  for  there  wasn't  room  for  that  cow  and 
me  in  the  same  countiy." 

"  But  you've  been  telling  me  about  the  cow.  What  about  the 
heifer  ?     I  thought  that  you  said  that  she  was  the  cause  —  " 

*'  Oh,  yes.  The  heifer  was  the  calf.  Now,  whether  the  cow 
disowned  the  calf,  or  the  calf  the  cow,  I  never  found  out.  Anyway, 
the  day  that  the  cow  disappeared  into  the  bottom  land  that  little 
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calf  trotted  up  to  the  house  and  tearfully  begged  to  be  loved. 
Well,  you  might  have  thought  I'd  had  enough  of  pets  for  one 
while,  but,  no  ;  the  helplessness  of  that  poor  little  calf  so  went  to 
my  heart  that  for  weeks  I  rode  nine  miles  every  day  for  milk,  and 
fed  it  to  that  little  creature  with  my  own  hands." 

"  A  sort  of  foster-mother,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yes,  I  was  a  mother  to  that  little  orphan  calf.  But,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  it  was  a  case  of  '  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
is  an  ungrateful  child,'  or  however  that  goes.  Yes,  sir,  that  calf 
followed  in  the  evil  course  of  its  mother,  only  if  anything  it  was 
worse,  sort  of  like  Agrippina  and  her  son,  Nero,  only  this  was  a 
daughter. 

"  You  see,  the  cow  was  perfectly  open  about  her  evil  deeds,  but 
the  calf  was  underhanded.  After  trotting  around  me,  looking  as 
innocent  as  though  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth,  she'd  all 
of  a  sudden  disappear,  and  come  back  after  a  few  days  with  an 
ear  torn  and  the  skin  raked  off  her  side ;  and  pretty  soon  I'd 
hear  that  she'd  been  attacking  horses  or  fighting  other  cows. 

"  One  day  she  chased  an  unlucky  workman  out  onto  the  railroad 
bridge  and  kept  him  there  until  a  train  came  along  and  the 
engineer  slackened  enough  to  take  him  on  and  carry  him  to  Plum 
Station.  Another  time  she  got  after  a  tramp  that  was  camping  on 
the  bottom  land  among  the  willows,  and  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  in  the  forks  of  a  crooked  tree,  where  he  roosted  until  one 
of  us  went  down  and  called  off  Miss  Bossie.  In  fact,  the  only 
return  that  calf  ever  made  for  all  my  loving  care  was  to  scare 
away  tramps.  If  I  could  have  kept  her  around  the  house  just  for 
that  purpose  she  would  have  been  one  of  the  best  investments  I 
ever  made. 

"But  as  years  went  by  that  calf  became  more  and  more  aban- 
doned to  evil.  She  would  wander  farther  and  farther  from  home, 
until  now  I  spend  half  my  nights  worrjring  about  her  and  more 
than  half  the  day  following  her  up  and  taking  her  home  with 
me. 

"  I  should  think  you'd  get  rid  of  the  creature,"  I  interrupted. 

"Kill  her?  Yes,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  most  sensible 
thing  to  do,  but  you  know  how  it  is  about  always  loving  the 
prodigal  son  the  most.     Yes,  sir ;   wherever  that  animal  goes  it 
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takes  my  heart  with  it,  and,  though  it's  nigh  onto  eleven  years 
old,  I  never  can  think  of  it  as  anything  but  a  pet  calf." 

**  And  so  it  was  bringing  up  that  heifer  that  interfered  with 
your  literary  career  ?  ** 

** Interfered?  Well,  I  should  say  sol  Back  at  the  start  I 
did  publish  some  poems  in  the  local  papers,  and  I  read  one  or  two 
essays  at  the  Zion  Church  literaries.  But  people  wouldn't 
believe  they  were  original.  No  woman,  they  said,  who  spent  her 
time  chasing  wild  cows  over  the  country  could  write  odes  to 
spring  and  essays  on  Shakespeare. 

"  My  literary  career  was  killed,  blighted  in  the  bud.  And,  as 
my  income  was  small  and  I  had  to  do  something  to  make  out  a 
living,  I've  just  turned  my  hand  to  anything  that  came  along. 

"  Instead  of  gaining  fame  as  the  American  George  Eliot,  I've 
been  called  Colorado  Cow-girl  and  Broncho  Buster.  Instead  of 
wielding  the  pen,  I've  driven  a  four-horse  stage,  branded  cattle, 
broken  saddle  horses,  sung  in  a  church  choir,  run  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  kept  school,  given  music  lessons,  run  a  hotel,  taught  painting, 
carried  mail,  roughed  it  on  horseback  all  the  way  from  Colorado 
to  Oregon,  and  taken  a  hand  in  pretty  much  everything  else,  ex- 
cept shoveling  wind  off  the  roof.  But  there "  — breaking  off 
suddenly  —  "  you  aren't  interested  in  all  this.  What  you  want 
now  is  rest  and  shelter. 

"Take  my  outfit  and  make  tracks  for  Wilkins  ranch.  Just 
give  the  pony  his  head  and  he'll  land  you  all  right. 

"  It's  over  that  way,"  rising  and  gesturing  toward  the  south- 
east. 

I  tried  to  protest  against  this  plan,  but  the  Colorado  cow-girl 
was  already  several  yards  away. 

"That's  all  right;  meet  you  later  at  the  ranch,"  she  cried,  turn- 
ing for  a  moment  before  she  plunged  into  the  thicket.  "  But 
first,"  she  added,  with  almpst  maternal  solicitude,  "  I  think  Til 
just  look  around  and  see  if  I  can't  find  that  little  speckled  heifer.' 
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In  a  Tiger  Trap* 

BY  CHARLES   EDWARD   BARNS. 

=^  HE  royal  Malay  tiger  is  no  gentleman.  If  he 
were,  the  following  would  never  have  been 
told. 

Punda-Tsang  was  an  innkeeper.  He  was  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Ballawari-D&k,  which  is  a 
very  big  name  for  a  very  small  native  hotel 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  Penang,  and  on  the  high  road  to  the 
hunting-steppes  of  the  Bukit,  or  hill-country.  The  quaint  little 
hospice  clung  to  the  mountain  side  like  a  swallow's  nest,  high 
over  the  jungle-bedded  Sungei,  whose  foaming,  crashing  torrents 
came  down  from  the  upper  mountains  like  an  endless  charge  of 
white  cavalry  to  the  sea.  Punda  was  a  good  sort  of  a  Malay, 
which  means  a  bad  sort  of  anything  else.  That  is,  he  would 
plunder  only  on  the  securest  principles,  and  never  quarrel  with 
a  bigger  man  nor  a  better  armed  one  than  he.  In  this  he  dif- 
fered from  other  Malays,  who  would  plunder  and  knife  upon  no 
principle  or  provocation  whatever,  if  they  thought  there  was  a 
ten-anna  piece  in  the  job. 

But  a  deeper  reading  of  this  prosperous  boniface  of  the  jungles 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  capable  of  love,  —  yes,  even  a 
tender,  human  affection  ;  and  that  little  lali,  his  five-year-old 
daughter,  was  the  object  of  a  worship  in  his  heart  even  more  fer- 
vent than  that  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  five  home-made  clay 
gods  before  which,  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  Dik,  he  burned  a  vast 
ileal  of  iU-smelling  punk.  The  second  year  of  Tsang's  married 
life  had  hardly  begun  when  his  beautiful  wife  was  bitten  by  a 
yellow  viper  while  gathering  healing  herbs  down  in  the  valley. 
When  they  found  the  poor  creature  she  was  dying  —  with  a 
little  new-bom  babe  in  her  arms.  This  calamity  the  bereaved 
husband  regarded  as  a  direct  visitation  of  the  clay  gods  in  the 
corner ;  only  the  day  before  he  had  robbed  a  Kling  hunter  of  his 
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rifle,  leaving  the  poor  fellow  to  make  his  way  unanned  down  to 
the  sea,  where  he  ran  upon  a  pair  of  half-starved  kukangs^  a 
vicious  species  of  Malay  chimpanzee,  in  fleeing  from  which  he 
fell  over  the  cliiBf  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  And  Punda-Tsang 
always  felt  that  that  yellow  viper  was  sent  direct  from  the  land 
of  the  judging  gods  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  poor  Kling  hunter. 
But  there  was  one  thing  that  mitigated  the  harehness  of  this  ven- 
geance, —  the  presence  of  the  little  child,  whom  he  tenderly 
cheiished,  and  whom  he  had  called  lali,  which  is  to  say  "for- 
given." But  even  were  not  the  little  creature  a  messenger  ot 
forgiveness  to  the  penitent  savage  heart,  she  was  more  than 
worthy  his  worship  and  love,  —  this  child  of  the  tropic  forest, 
restless  and  agile  as  a  young  panther,  with  lustrous  black  eyes 
and  a  wild,  wayward  nature,  much  spoiled  by  the  wayfarers  and 
fawned  upon  by  the  coolies  that  swarmed  about  the  compound. 

One  day  two  British  naval  officers  stopped  at  the  D&k  on  their 
way  down  from  a  hunt  in  the  hill  country.  We  were  seated 
under  the  palms  before  the  bungalow  after  tiffin,  smoking  cheroots, 
while  I  listened  to  their  exploits  with  intei-est.  Suddenly  four 
native  Malays  approached,  wheeling  a  live  tiger  in  a  clumsy 
wooden  cage,  and  halted  before  the  D&k.  They  were  going  to 
dispose  of  him  to  a  naturalist  down  on  the  coast,  who  had  a  method 
of  killing  and  stuffing  animals  by  which  the  marvelous  luster  of 
their  skins  was  preserved.  The  forest  king  was  certainly  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen.  If  you  have  never  seen  a  live  tiger  fresh  from 
the  jungles,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  ordinary  caged  tiger  at  the 
Zoo  is  as  much  like  the  former  as  canned  strawberries  are  like  the 
fresh,  lustrous  fruit  of  June.  The  Englishmen  evidently  thought 
so,  too,  as  they  concluded  to  buy  him,  and  swear  that  they  had 
captured  him,  and  then  to  present  the  beast  to  the  London  Zoo. 
They  bought  the  animal  for  forty  Mexican  dollars,  sent  the  natives 
back  rejoicing,  and  started  down  towards  the  coast,  while  Punda- 
Tsang,  not  contented  with  exacting  fifty  per  cent,  commission 
from  the  poor  fellows  for  using  his  Dak  for  a  tiger  mart,  com- 
mitted the  meanest  act  of  his  life.  He  slyly  sawed  one  of  the 
cage  bars  nearly  through  in  four  places.  Then  he  went  to  work 
planning  to  waylay  the  tiger  on  his  way  back  to  his  haunts  after 
he  should  break  loose,  which  he  knew  woirfd  happen  before  the 
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Englishmen  could  get  many  miles  down  the  valley.  He  quietly 
pursued  his  planning  until  late  that  night,  when  he  heard  upon 
good  authority  that  the  tiger  had  broken  jail  and  nearly  killed 
one  of  his  owners.     Then  he  prepared  to  put  his  plans  into  action. 

Here  we  reach  the  illustration  of  the  first-mentioned  fact,  of 
which  Tsang  was  ready  to  take  advantage  :  that  the  Malay  tiger 
is  no  gentleman.  He  knew  that  the  beast  will  never  walk  up 
leisurely  and  take  his  bite  like  a  smooth  and  oily  clubman  at  a 
free  lunch,  but  that  the  very  instant  that  he  smells  blood  he  will 
drop  flat,  and,  even  if  the  feast  is  a  mile  away,  will  begin  a  slow, 
creeping  journey  towards  it,  wasting  hours,  perhaps,  and  working 
up  a  terrific  hunger  in  the  meantime.  When  he  has  approached 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  prize,  quivering  with  desire  and  terrible 
with  greed,  he  will  leap  into  the  air  like  a  cannon  ball  and  plunge 
down  upon  his  victim.  Punda-Tsang  knew  all  this ;  so  he  dug  a 
pit  down  the  valley,  constructed  a  network  of  branches  over  it, 
and  laid  the  quarter  of  a  bullock  upon  it.  Then  he  waited  for  the 
tiger  to  scent  the  blood  and  make  his  slow,  crawling  journey, 
knowing  that  when  he  made  the  grand  twenty-foot  leap  he  would 
go  crashing  through  the  network  into  the  pit  below.  Then 
Tsang  planned  he  would  starve  the  beast,  let  down  a  cage  baited 
with  more  fresh  meat,  and,  sliding  the  bars  from  above,  haul  the 
captured  tiger  out  and  sell  him  over  again.  All  of  this  might 
have  happened,  but  it  didn't.  Events  somewhat  stranger  and 
more  terrible  for  Punda-Tsang  interfered,  doubtless  as  another 
direct  visitation  of  the  vengeance  of  the  little  clay  gods  in  the 
bungalow  corner,  half  concealed  in  clouds  of  punk-smoke. 

As  little  lali  was  the  innkeeper's  constant  solace  and  compan- 
ion, she  went  with  him  to  the  pit-digging,  her  father  explaining 
to  her  the  manner  of  capturing  the  "  four-footed  jungle-god,"  which 
facts,  instead  of  frightening  the  child,  only  helped  to  increase  the 
stock  of  her  play  gods  and  demons  which  she  molded  deftly 
from  the  red  clay  of  the  ravine.  With  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  that  mascot  of  the  Orientals,  the  pit  was  baited.  For  two 
days  nothing  was  heard  of  the  tiger,  and  Punda-Tsang  began  to 
fear  that  he  had  gone  back  to  the  hills  by  another  route. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  I  sat  on  the  clifiTs  edge, 
watching  the  mists  rise  from  the  roaring  river  bottom,  a  phenome- 
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Don  which  always  accompanies  the  closing  day.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  great  shufiSing  of  sandals  about  the  compound,  and  I  knew 
something  extraordinary  was  taking  place.  I  turned  quickly ;  the 
big  form  of  Punda-Tsang,  the  innkeeper,  burst  upon  me  suddenly, 
his  flat  face  as  pallid  as  a  demon's,  ferocious,  but  with  the  ferocity 
of  nameless  fear. 

"  lali  1 "  cried  he  hoarsely.     "  Have  you  seen  lali  ?  " 

"Nol"  I  replied,  almost  in  a  whisper.  He  did  not  wait,  but 
sped  towards  the  so-called  bullock-sheds,  which  were  really  caves 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  beyond  the  D&k.  I  had  become  attached  to 
the  child,  whose  marvelous  beauty  had  charmed,  and  whose  weird 
ways  mystified  me.  But  I  had  never  been  alone  with  her,  know- 
ing that  any  accident  happening  to  lali  while  in  my  keeping 
would  result  seriously  for  me  —  perhaps  cost  me  my  life.  The 
coolies  were  flying  hither  and  thither,  making  the  air  ring  with 
their  loud  wails.  Such  agitation  on  the  part  of  these  vagabonds 
roused  me  to  a  realization  of  the  child's  danger.  Suddenly  I 
turned  ray  eyes  and  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  the  ravine  where 
the  tiger  trap  lay.  I  recalled  vividly  the  child's  interest  in  the 
"  jungle-god  "  who  was  to  be  captured  in  the  deep  pit ;  and,  know- 
ing the  little  creature's  absolute  fearlessness,  thought  that,  acting 
upon  some  childish  impulse,  she  might  have  strayed  down  the 
narrow  path  to  the  pit.  Meanwhile  the  wailing  about  me  in- 
creased. 

I  dropped  over  the  ledge,  soon  reaching  the  pathway  by  a  short 
route.  As  I  penetrated  the  jungle,  now  suffused  with  mist  in  the 
ruby  glow  of  the  expiring  day,  I  realized  with  what  risks  to  my- 
self I  was  entering  this  dangerous  spot,  all  unarmed.  I  was  still 
debating  whether  or  not  to  return  for  a  weapon  of  defense,  when, 
as  I  leaped  over  a  soft  spot  in  the  red  clay,  I  saw  two  footprints 
that  shot  terror  into  my  heart ;  one  was  that  of  a  mammoth  tiger, 
the  other  belonged  to  a  little  child.  I  dropped  down  beside  them. 
No.  There  was  no  mistaking  them,  so  clear  and  fresh  were  both. 
I  rose  to  my  feet,  my  head  whirling,  my  ears  half-deafened  by  the 
noise  of  the  jungle  insects  and  the  increasing  roar  of  that  river 
beyond.  Then  I  crept  forward,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  my 
heart  beating  faster  and  faster  with  apprehension. 

The  distance  to  that  tiger  pit  seemed  to  be  doubled,  and  th<^ 
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time  that  elapsed  before  reaching  it  everlasting.  The  crackling 
of  the  leaves  and  twigs  on  the  moss  beneath  my  feet  added  to  mj 
trepidations.  Almost  before  I  realized  it  I  had  reached  the  big 
trap,  and  then  halted  short,  thrilled  by  the  sound  of  something 
human.  I  looked  up.  Thi'ough  the  deepening  mists  and  inter- 
vening boughs  I  saw  the  little  child-figure  of  lali  creeping  out 
upon  the  withered  branches  over  the  pit.  For  the  instant  I  had 
no  power  to  move,  nor  dared  I  speak,  lest,  overcome  with  sudden 
fright,  the  frail  little  one  might  lose  her  foothold.  Suddenly  a 
new  horror  disclosed  itself.  What  were  those  two  glaring,  cold, 
yet  fiery  points  just  beyond  the  pit,  burning  their  way  through 
the  shadows  ?  My  God  !  It  was  the  tiger.  He  was  lying  flat  on 
the  ground,  couchant,  paws  extended,  quivering,  ready  for  the 
fatal  spring. 

In  moments  like  these  one's  reasoning  powers  become  super- 
human. I  saw  that  in  all  probability  either  lali  or  I  was  to  be 
sacrificed,  which  one  depended  merely  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
wild  beast.  I  had  heard  that  the  calm,  steady,  fearless  stare  of  a 
human  is  more  terrifying  to  wild  animals  than  guns  that  kill. 
On  the  instant  I  resolved  to  practise  it ;  it  was  my  only  expedi- 
ent. So  I  stared  at  those  two  coldly  bright  and  glowing  points  of 
light  like  a  madman,  without  a  quiver,  without  a  doubt. 

Suddenly  I  saw  the  little  figure  waver  on  the  dead  branches 
over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  then  —  oh,  horrors  !  with  a  weak  cry 
poor  little  lali  had  lost  her  foothold  and  slipped  slowly  through 
the  yielding  boughs  into  the  cave  beneath.  For  a  moment  all 
was  silent.  Then  I  heard  her  childish  prattle.  The  soft  sand 
had  broken  lali's  fall  and  saved  her  life,  while  I  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  most  awful  problem  of  my  life.  For  what  seemed 
hours,  I  stood  like  a  pillar  of  stone,  the  sweat  pouring  down  my 
neck,  my  tongue  hot  and  parched.  One  show  of  fear  would,  I 
knew,  be  fatal.  The  "  jungle-gods  "  are  keen,  like  demons,  meas- 
uring strength  with  man.  How  long  could  I  keep  up  this  mad- 
dening strain  ?  —  how  long  force  upon  the  king-beast  this  illusion 
of  my  superior  will  ? 

Suddenly,  as  I  stood  like  one  in  a  trance,  facing  this  growing 
problem,  I  was  conscious  of  a  stir  in  the  reeds  and  underbrush  at 
my  right  hand.     Though  the  sound  caused  me  to  tremble,  I  dared 
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not  take  my  eyes  from  the  crouching  monster  beyond.  The  next 
instant,  a  strange,  huge  shape  crept  stealthily  out  of  the  under- 
wood, and  advanced  into  the  clearing  toward  the  pit, —  a  ponderous 
black  monster  with  the  body  of  a  beast,  but  lifting  through  the 
grass  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  human  colossus.  It  was  a 
mammoth  orang-outang! 

The  tiger  crouched  lower.  He  seemed  to  be  as  nonplussed, 
as  stunned  by  the  intrusion  of  this  huge  interloper  as  I  was.  In 
motionless  silence,  he  transferred  his  burning  gaze  to  the  mammoth 
monster. 

Advancing  to  the  very  edge  of  the  pit,  the  huge  ape  slipped,  but 
he  recovered.  Sly  beast !  He  saw  that  the  branches  were  only  a 
blind.  Then  he  walked  around  the  edge  of  the  trap,  and  knelt 
down  like  a  human  being,  slowly,  deliberately  reaching  out  his 
long  hairy  arm  till  his  giant  hand  clutched  that  bullock  bone. 
Oh,  what  joy  that  calm,  providential  deed  brought  to  my  heart ! 
Then,  to  my  intense  relief,  the  orang  slowly  dragged  the  great 
mass  of  flesh  off  the  network  of  branches  upon  the  solid  ground. 

For  a  moment  longer  the  gleam  of  those  two  tei-rible  eyes,  now 
like  peepholes  into  hell,  followed  the  unsuspecting  pilferer.  Then 
came  a  rustle,  a  strange  shrityk  like  sudden  thunder,  a  bound,  and 
a  roar,  and  the  *'  jungle-god  "  had  sprung  into  the  air,  and  came 
down  like  a  flashing  avalanche  full  upon  the  broad  body  of  the 
kneeling  orang.  A  single  paw  struck  the  mammoth  ape  in  the 
small  of  the  back,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  sound  of  that  blow 
which  broke  the  bones  of  the  orang's  spine  like  a  cannon  ball. 
With  an  almost  human  groan,  the  rescuer  of  my  life  and  hers  I 
came  to  save  gave  up  the  booty,  together  with  his  own  life. 
Then  the  tiger,  with  a  final  flash  of  eyes  full  into  my  own, 
snatched  up  the  carcass  of  the  bullock  in  his  flaming  jaws,  and  slid 
off  into  the  thick  of  the  jungle. 

I  have  often  wondered  since  how  things  would  have  "turned  out 
if  that  tiger  had  been  a  gentleman. 
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The  Rcd-Hot  DoIIan 

BY   H.   D.    UMBSTAETTBR. 

T[  T  lacked  three  minutes  of  five  by  the  big  clock 
in  the  tower  when  the  east-bound  Chicago 
express  rumbled  into  the  station  at  Buffalo. 
The  train  had  not  yet  come  to  a  standstill  when 
a  hatless  man  jumped  from  the  platform  of  the 
rear  sleeping-car  and  ran  across  the  tracks  into 
the  depot  restaurant.  A  few  minutes  later  he  reappeared,  carry- 
ing a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand  and  a  small  paper  bag  in  the 
other. 

With  these  he  hurriedly  made  his  way  back  to  the  car  through 
a  straggling  procession  of  drowsy  tourists,  who  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  train's  five  minutes'  stop  to  breathe  the  crisp  morning 
air.  The  last  of  these  had  already  resumed  his  seat  when  the  man 
without  a  hat  again  appeared  at  the  lunch  counter,  returned  the 
borrowed  dishes,  and  ordered  coffee  for  himself.  He  had  just 
picked  up  the  cup  and  was  raising  it  to  his  lips  when  the  con- 
ductor's "  All  aboard  "  rang  through  the  station. 

Leaving  the  coffee  untouched,  he  thrust  a  five-dollar  bill  at  the 
attendant,  grabbed  his  change,  and  started  in  pursuit  of  the  moving 
train.  He  had  almost  reached  it  when  an  unlucky  stumble  sent 
the  coins  in  his  hand  rolling  in  all  directions  along  the  floor. 
Quickly  recovering  himself  and  paying  no  heed  to  his  loss,  he  re- 
doubled his  efforts,  and,  though  losing  ground  at  every  step,  kept 
up  the  hopeless  chase  to  the  end  of  the  station.  There  he  stopped, 
panting  for  breath.  The  slip  had  proved  fatal.  He  had  missed 
the  train ! 

As  he  stood  staring  wildly  through  the  clouds  of  dust  that  rose 
from  the  track,  a  young  woman,  evidently  deeply  agitated,  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  vanishing  car.  Upon  see- 
ing him,  she  made  frantic  attempts  to  leap  from  the  platform,  when 
she  was  seized  by  a  man  and  pulled  back  into  the  car.    When  the 
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door  had  closed  upon  the  two  the  bareheaded  man  in  the  station 
faced  about  and  philosophically  muttered :  — 

"It's  fate!" 

Then,  after  pausing  a  few  moments,  as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
he  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  scene  of  his  mishap  and  be- 
gan calmly  searching  for  his  lost  change.  Circling  closely  about, 
his  eyes  scanning  the  floor,  he  succeeded  in  recovering  first  one 
and  then  another  of  the  missing  coins,  until  finally,  after  repeated 
rounds,  he  lacked  only  one  dollar  of  the  whole  amount.  At 
this  point  he  paused,  clinked  the  recovered  coins  in  his  hand, 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  started  on  a  final  round.  As  this 
failed  to  reveal  the  missing  piece,  he  gave  up  the  search,  trans- 
ferred the  contents  of  his  hands  to  his  trousers*  pocket,  and 
started  in  the  direction  of  the  telegraph  office. 

He  had  proceeded  perhaps  twenty  paces  when  it  occurred  to 
him  to  turn  about  and  cast  one  more  look  along  the  floor.  As 
he  did  so  his  eye  ^fell  upon  a  shining  object  lodged  in  an  opening 
between  the  rail  and  planked  floor,  a  few  feet  from  where  he 
stood.  He  stooped  to  examine  it,  and,  seeing  that  it  was  the  miss- 
ing coin,  reached  for  it,  but  found  the  opening  too  narrow  to 
admit  his  fingers.  He  tried  to  recover  the  piece  with  his  pocket- 
knife,  and,  failing  in  this  attempt,  took  his  lead-pencil,  with  which, 
after  repeated  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  tossing  it  upon  the  floor. 

With  an  air  of  subdued  satisfaction,  he  walked  away,  and  was 
about  to  convey  the  coin  to  his  pocket  when  a  sudden  impulse 
led  him  to  examine  it.  Holding  it  up  before  his  eyes,  he  stopped, 
scrutinized  every  detail,  and  as  he  turned  it  over  and  over  the 
puzzled  look  on  his  face  changed  to  one  of  rigid  astonishment. 
For  fully  a  minute  he  stood  as  if  transfixed ;  then,  rousing  him- 
self and  looking  anxiously  about  as  if  to  see  if  any  one  had 
observed  him,  he  hurried  to  the  cashier's  desk  in  the  restaurant, 
and,  producing  the  bright  silver  dollar,  asked  the  girl  if  she  hap- 
pened to  remember  from  whom  she  received  it. 

She  didn't  remember,  but  would  exchange  it  for  another,  she 
said,  if  he  wished.  Politely  declining  the  offer  and  apologizing 
for  having  troubled  her,  he  said  that,  as  the  coin  he  held  in  his 
hand  was  separating  a  loving  wife  from  her  husband,  he  wished 
very  much  to  find  some   trace  of  its  former  owner.     The   girl 
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looked  up,  thought  for  a  moment,  then,  pulling  out  the  cash 
drawer,  and  examining  its  contents,  said  she  might  have  received 
it  from  the  conductor  of  the  Lake  Shore  express  which  had  left  for 
Cleveland  at  8.15.  She  now  recalled  that  when  she  came  on 
duty  at  midnight  there  was  no  silver  dollar  among  the  change  in 
the  cash  dmwer,  and  that  the  only  one  she  remembered  receiving 
was  fi-om  Sleeping-Car  Conductor  Parkins.  ] 

The  man  thanked  her  and  hastened  to  the  telegraph  office, 
where  he  sent  this  message :  — 

"  CoNDUCTOB,  East  Bound  Chicago  Expbess, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
^^  Please  ask  lady  in  section  seven  of  sleeping-car  Catawba  to 
await  her  husband  at  Delavan  House,  Albany. 

'*A.  J.  HOBART." 

After  requesting  the  opei-ator  to  kindly  rush  the  despatch,  he 
proceeded  to  the  ticket  office,  procured  a  seat  in  the  6.45  fast 
mail  for  Cleveland,  and,  with  his  hand  clutching  the  coin  in  his 
pocket  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  meditatively  paced  up 
and  down  the  platform,  waiting  for  the  train  to  arrive. 

As  he  did  so  he  was  disconcerted  to  find  himself  the  object  of 
wide-spread  curiosity ;  even  the  newsboys  with  the  morning  papera 
favored  him  with  an  inquiring  stare  as  they  passed.  Wondering 
what  was  amiss,  he  suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  which  fur- 
nished an  instant  explanation.     He  was  hatless. 

Looking  at  the  big  clock,  he  saw  that  it  lacked  ten  minutes  of 
train  time,  and,  hastily  crossing  over  to  the  farther  track,  he  dis- 
appeared through  the  west  end  of  the  station. 

Among  the  passengers  who  boarded  the  6.45  fast  mail  for 
Cleveland  when  it  thundered  into  the  station,  ten  minutes  later, 
was  the  bareheaded  gentleman  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  now  wear- 
ing a  stylish  derby.  Once  in  the  train,  he  settled  himself  in  his 
seat  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  satisfaction.  Not  until  then  did 
the  really  remarkable  character  of  the  situation  dawn  upon  him. 
On  the  very  day  which  he  had  hailed  as  one  of  the  happiest  of 
his  life  he  was  traveling  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  miles  an  hour 
away  from  the  girl  he  loved  devotedly  and  to  whom  he  had 
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been  married  just  seventeen  hours.  A  queer  opening  of  his  honey- 
moon !  In  his  anxiety  to  get  a  cup  of  cofifee  for  his  wife,  he  had 
lost  his  hat,  then  lost  his  change,  and,  lastly,  lost  the  train. 

Why  did  he  not  follow  his  bride  at  once  ?  What  mysterious 
spell  had  come  upon  this  seventeen-hour  bridegroom  that  he 
should  fly  from  her  as  swiftly  as  the  fast  express  could  carry  him  ? 
His  handheld  the  solution  of  the  problem  — simple,  yet  unexplain- 
able  —  a  silver  dollar !  It  held  the  secret  he  must  unravel  be- 
fore he  could  return  to  her ;  it  was  not  then  that  he  loved  her 
less,  but  that  this  bit  of  precious  metal  had  suddenly  developed  an 
occult  power  that  had  turned  their  paths,  for  the  present,  in 
opposite  directions. 

At  the  first  stopping  place  he  sent  another  message,  which 
read  as  follows  :  — 

"  Mrs.  a.  J.  HoBABT,  Delavan  House,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
"  Cannot  possibly  reach  Albany  before  to-morrow  morning. 

"  Ansel." 

With  his  brain  filled  with  excited  thoughts,  the  young  man 
entered  the  sleeping-car  oflBce  at  Cleveland  four  liours  later  and 
asked  for  Conductor  Parkins.  He  was  told  that  this  official 
would  not  be  on  duty  before  night,  though  possibly  he  might  be 
at  his  home  on  St.  Clair  Street. 

To  the  address  given  him  the  indefatigable  young  man  re- 
paired at  once,  and  found  the  genial  gentleman  for'  whom  he 
sought  breakfasting  with  his  family.  He  kindly  gave  audience  at 
once  to  his  visitor. 

"  This  coin,  which  you  gave  the  cashier  of  the  restaurant  in 
Buffalo,"  said  the  latter,  revealing  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand ; 
**•  can  you  tell  me  from  whom  you  received  it  ?  " 

Parkins  remembered  receiving  cash  from  but  two  passengers 
the  night  before,  one  a  traveling  man  who  got  off  in  Cleveland, 
and  the  other  a  woman  whose  destination  was  Erie.  The  stranger 
might  ascertain  their  names  by  consulting  the  car  diagram  at  the 
ticket  oflSce.  *'  You  seem  interested  in  the  coin,"  he  added,  smil- 
ing. 

« I  am*,  for  a  good  reason,"  laughed  the  young  man  in  reply. 
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**  It  is  separating  a  man  from  his  wife."  And  with  these  engi- 
matical  words  he  made  his  adieu,  with  thanks,  hastened  to  the 
ticket  oflBce,  and  an  hour  later  was  scouring  the  city  for  one 
Richard  Spears. 

The  register  of  the  Stillman  House  contained  the  freshly  written 
name  of  "  Richard  Spears,  Providence,  R.  I.,'*  but  that  gentleman, 
when  found  in  his  room  showing  samples  of  hardware  to  a  pros- 
pective buyer,  regretted  that  he  could  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
particular  dollar  his  visitor  held  up  to  his  gaze,  and  remembered 
distinctly  that  he  had  given  the  conductor  a  two-dollar  bill  in  pay- 
ment for  his  berth.  He  came  from  a  section,  he  said,  where 
people  took  no  stock  in  silver  dollars. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  a  man  got  off  the 
train  at  Erie  and  inquired  of  the  cabmen  and  depot  master  regard- 
ing a  lady  who  had  arrived  on  the  early  train  from  Buffalo.  An 
hour  later  he  was  driving  along  a  country  road  some  miles  south  of 
the  town  inquiring  for  the  Wickliffe  farm. 

As  he  finally  drove  up  to  the  house  which  was  his  destination 
he  was  conscious  of  a  strange  excitement.  This,  he  realized,  was 
probably  his  only  remaining  chance  to  trace  the  coin  by  whose 
mysterious  power  he  had  been  drawn  into  this  wild  chase  with 
the  hope  of  identifying  its  former  owner.  He  took  a  hasty  note 
of  the  general  features  of  the  place.  It  had  a  comfortable,  well- 
to-do  look ;  a  two-story  house,  white,  with  green  blinds.  Most  of 
these  were  closed,  as  is  customary  with  country  houses,  but  the 
windows  at  the  right  of  the  big  front  door,  opening  on  a  small 
porch,  were  shaded  only  by  white  curtains.  There  was  a  sound  of 
voices  within  as  he  stepped  up  to  the  door  and  rapped. 

Mrs.  Wickliffe,  a  pleasant-faced  little  woman,  sat  surrounded 
by  three  children  and  a  neighbor's  wife,  to  whom  she  was  display- 
ing some  purchases.  As  one  of  the  children  opened  the  door, 
admitting  the  stranger  into  this  animated  scene,  she  was  standing 
before  a  mirror  trying  on  a  new  bonnet,  which  was  eliciting  ex- 
travagant praises  from  the  neighbor. 

After  listening  to  his  story,  Mrs.  Wickliffe  said  that  her  memory 
was  so  treacherous  that  she  really  couldn't  say  for  certain  whether 
or  not  she  gave  the  conductor  the  shining  dollar,  but  that  if 
she  did  she  must  have  received  it  from  her  son  in  Germaatown, 
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Pa.9  from  a  visit  to  whose  honse  she  had  just  returned,  and 
who  before  her  departure  had  exchanged  some  money  for  her. 
She  added  that,  as  she  took  no  interest  in  coin  collecting,  a  dollar 
was  simply  a  dollar  to  her  and  that  she  thought  a  woman  was 
very  foolish  to  take  up  with  a  fad  which  might  ruin  her  happiness. 

Her  unknown  caller  thought  so,  too,  admired  her  taste  in 
millinery,  took  the  address  of  her  son,  and,  clutching  the  fatal 
coin  more  firmly  than  ever,  drove  back  to  Erie,  where  he  boarded 
the  New  York  night  express. 

To  the  young  man  who  still  clutched  the  silver  dollar  sleep 
was  impossible.  A  multitude  of  exciting  fancies  crossed  his  brain. 
The  developments  he  hoped  to  bring  about,  the  curious  solution 
of  the  problem,  its  efifect  upon  his  future,  and  the  future  of  one 
so  dear  to  him, —  all  this  murdered  sleep  for  him  as  efifectually  as 
did  the  crime  on  Lady  Macbeth's  soul.  It  drove  him  into  the 
smoking-car,  where  he  sank  into  a  seat  and  planned  and  conjectured 
between  puffs  of  Havana  smoke  until  the  train  reached  Albany. 
So  completely  absorbed  had  he  become  in  the  solution  of  this 
knotty  problem  in  which  his  accident  of  the  morning  had  involved 
him,and  so  convinced  was  he  that  the  information  must  be  for  the 
time  kept  a  secret,that  he  actually  began  to  dread  what  was  clearly 
inevitable, —  the  explanation  he  must  shortly  make  to  his  wife. 

His  inclination  was  to  tell  her  all.  His  duty  to  others  forbade 
this.  After  pondering  over  the  matter,  he  decided  to  explain  that 
he  had  a  happy  surprise  in  store  for  hep,  one  that  had  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  their  future,  and  which  unfortunately  necessi- 
tated a  change  in  their  plans  for  a  honeymoon  in  Europe. 

This,  on  reaching  the  Delavan  House,  he  expressed  to  a  very 
pretty  and  very  anxious  little  woman  who  was  awaiting  him, 
together  with  a  good  many  other  things  not  necessary  to  this 
story.  And,  instead  of  the  steamer  for  Europe,  the  reunited  pair 
took  a  train  for  Philadelphia.  Early  the  next  day  the  young 
man  presented  himself  at  the  oflBce  of  Dr.  James  Wickliffe,  at  Ger- 
mantown,  who  smilingly  admitted  having  given  the  shining  dollar 
to  his  mother  two  days  before.  He  had  received  the  coin  from  a 
patient,  a  letter-camer  named  John  Lennon,  and  remembered  it 
because  of  the  following  strange  story,  related  to  him  by  Lennon 
himself. 
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A  few  days  before,  the  carrier  was  engaged  in  delivering  mail 
fi-om  door  to  door  along  Vine  Street,  Philadelphia,  when  a  zig- 
zag trip  across  the  street  and  back  again  brought  him  to  the  nar- 
row stairway  of  a  dingy  brick  house,  in  front  of  which  hung  an 
enormous  brass  key  bearing  the  word  "  Locksmith."  Here  he 
paused  to  draw  a  little  parcel  from  his  bundle.  As  he  did  so  he 
heard  something  fall  with  a  metallic  clink  upon  the  stone  pave- 
ment. He  looked  and  saw  that  it  was  a  silver  dollar,  which 
rolled  toward  the  gutter  and  came  to  a  stop  close  by  the  curb. 
Hastening  to  pick  it  up,  he  instantly  dropped  it  with  a  cry  of 
pain. 

The  coin  was  almost  red  hot ! 

The  letter-carrier  stood  nursing  his  hand  and  thinking  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  Silver  dollars  do  not  commonly  drop  out  of 
the  sky.  But  that  this  one  should  thus  fall  like  a  meteorite  in 
a  condition  too  heated  for  handling  was  certainly  more  than  sur- 
prising —  it  was  astounding !  The  man  looked  up  at  the  dingy 
brick  house  and  examined  it  attentively,  noting  that  the  ground 
floor  was  occupied  as  a  green  grocery  and  that  all  of  the  windows 
were  shut  save  one  in  the  third  story. 

Then  he  kicked  the  mysterious  coin  into  a  puddle,  fished  it 
out  again  with  his  fingers,  and  put  it  into  his  trousers'  pocket. 
He  was  about  to  investigate  further,  when  some  small  boys 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  day  of  April, 
whereupon  he  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  gave  no  further  thought 
to  the  matter  until  that  night,  when  he  found  that  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  had  been  so  badly  burned  as  to  require  treatment 

The  next  morning  he  called  upon  the  doctor,  who  dressed  the 
painful  hand  and  received  the  mysterious  coin  in  payment  for 
his  services. 

That  night,  behind  locked  doors  in  one  of  the  oflBcers'  rooms 
of  the  United  States  Mint  in  Chestnut  Street,  two  men  were  en- 
gaged in  a  long  whispered  conference.  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
men,  as  she  sat  in  her  room  in  the  Continental  Hotel,  anxiously 
waiting  for  her  husband,  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether,  after 
all,  marriage  was  a  failure ! 

Two  days  later,  in  speaking  of  the  seizure  of  '^ver  forty  thou- 
sand bogus  silver  dollars  and  the  clever  capture  of  three  of  the 
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most  dangerous  counterfeiters  that  ever  attacked  the  currency  of 
the  United  States,  the  Daily  News  said :  — 

"  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  whole  story  is  that  one  of 
the  coins,  fresh  from  the  machine  of  one  of  the  counterfeitei-s,  fell 
out  of  a  third-story  window  near  which  he  was  working,  was 
[;icked  up  while  almost  red  hot  by  a  letter-carrier,  and  passed 
as  genuine  through  various  hands  until  it  reached  Buffalo,  where, 
by  the  merest  accident,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ansel 
Hobart  of  the  Secret  Service.  That  gentleman  noticed  an  imper- 
fection at  one  point  of  its  rim,  and  succeeded  in  tracing  the  coin 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  gang  on  Vine  Street  in  this  city,  where, 
under  the  cloak  of  a  locksmith  shop  and  green  grocery  business, 
six  hundred  of  the  spurious  coins  were  turned  out  daily.  So  ad- 
mirably were  these  counterfeits  executed  as  to  defy  scrutiny  save 
by  experts  of  the  Government.  The  coins  were  not  cast  in 
molds  after  the  ordinary  fashion,  but  were  struck  with  a  die,  and 
plated  so  thickly  with  silver  as  to  withstand  tests  by  acids.  The 
defect  which  led  to  the  discovery  was  found  only  in  the  one  coin 
already  spoken  of,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  this  defect  that 
caused  the  piece  to  spring  from  the  finishing  machine  and  fall  out 
of  the  window." 

And  the  New  York  newspapers  of  three  days  later  contained 
the  intelligence  that  the  White  Star  steamer  "  Majestic,"  which 
sailed  for  Liverpool  that  day,  had  among  her  passengers  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ansel  J.  Hobart,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"  I  cannot  speak  too  enthusiastically  of  what  my  dress- 
maker has  done  for  the  last  two  seasons.  All  the  foraer 
annoyance  of  heavy  sleeves  (whkh  are  also  very  hot  in 
warm  weather)  has  been  done  away  with,  and  it  is  sod) 
pleasure  to  me  to  use  no  special  care  of  the  skirt  when 
either  riding  or  boating  as  I  am  sure  every  fold  will  In- 
stantly disappear  the  moment  I  walk." 

"  What  different  materials  do  you  use  to  accomplish 
this?  •• 

"  Why,  really  the  same,  only  you  know  the  AMbRlcrn 
Hair  Cloth  Co.— I  believe  that  is  the  name— make  ont 
grade  of  linings  so  thin  as  not  to  be  objectionable  to  the 
thinest  white  material  even,  and  then  the  heavier  grades 
which  are  just  as  suitable  for  winter  use  as  for 
and  all  their  styles  in  either  gray,  black  or  white, 

*'  How  much  does  this  really  add  to  the  weight  of  the 

skirt  without  any  lining?  " 

"  My  dressmaker  says  that  an  entire  skirt  if  it  wcie 

i  weigh  but  z9  ounces,  and  If  one  should  use  their  170/3  it  is 

almost  as  light  as  air  itself." 

'  Why,  these  figures  are  new  to  me ;  what  do  they  mean  ?  " 

Itook  pains  to  Investigate  that,  and  their  10/4,  10/5  and  9S/3  Is  the  style  usually  used  for  skirts  and  can 
be  had  in  either  gray  or  black,  though  of  course  they  make  heavier  grades,  principally  used  by  Uilors." 

Either  the  S4/3,  146/3,  170/3. 184/4  oraoo/4,  is  all  right  for  thin  sleeves,  so  that  If  the  dealer  has  not  afl 
these  styles  he  ought  to  have  one  surely." 

I  am  very  glad  for  this  information,  for  I  confess  that  while  I  have  been  forced  to  follow  the  fashion,  it  has 
been  at  great  discomfort,  especially  in  the  hot  weather,  with  what  I  have  had  used  for  linings ;  and  I  had  realty 
no  knowledge  of  these  different  grades,  or  in  fact  that  Hair  Cloth  Crinoline  was  really  the  perfect  thing  to 
be  used  for  both  skirts  and  sleeves." 
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A  Calaveras  HoId-Up» 

BY   ROBERTA    LITTLEHALE. 


^^i^^       NE  sunny  summer  noon  of  the  year  1880,  a  man 
^^jA^^^        lay  under  a  clump  of  chaparral  at  the  base  of 
i^^B      1        a  scrub-oak,  near  a  roadside  in  the  Calaveras 
j^^V^r  foothills.     He   lay  on  his  stomach,   with  his 

^^^^  head  on  his  arms  ;  and  the  flies  crawled  over 

I  the  dirt  on  his  clothes  and  the  pistol  at  his 
belt,  only  suffering  disturbance  because  of  the  industry  of  the 
black  ant  colony  which  had  discovered  meat  among  the  bread 
crumbs  that  had  fallen  from  his  pocket.  He  looked  asleep,  but, 
to  one  who  might  have  seen,  there  were  slits  in  the  sombrero 
that  covered  his  head,  and  the  eyes  behind  them  were  not  closed. 
Rather,  they  scarcely  winked  in  the  sober  scrutiny  of  their  pur- 
pose. 

The  road  here  near  the  crest  of  the  hill  took  a  sharp  right  angle 
to  the  north,  and  picked  its  way  brokenly  to  the  summit  over 
rocks  and  through  stumps  and  standing  trees.  To  the  southwest 
below,  it  could  be  seen  for  miles  on  its  upward  course,  appearing 
and  disappearing  among  the  open  stretches  and  the  woodland. 
The  scrub-oak  would  have  to  lengthen  its  fat  shadow  very  per- 
ceptibly before  the  man  would  find  it  necessary  to  get  on  his  feet; 
80  he  allowed  a  portion  of  his  attention  to  revert  to  the  cause  of 
bis  being  here. 
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Billy  Owen  was  not  analytical.  He  did  not  go  back  any 
farther  than  his  love  for  a  woman  as  the  representative  cause  of 
the  present  effect.  The  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  trained  to  conquest 
and  struggle,  had  suffered  a  taint  in  the  far  gone  years,  and  he 
had  become  the  son  of  an  uncertain  race.  There  were  men  of 
them  rude  in  virtue  as  well  as  strength,  and  men  of  them  branded 
with  a  shifting  eye  and  hunted  step.  Billy  had  always  had  his 
pleasure  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  until  these  wondrous  twelve 
months  of  his  knowledge  of  Rudy.  That  that  slight  person  had 
no  acquaintance  with  the  manner  of  his  former  life  was  due  to  the 
respect  in  which  Billy  held  her.  For  himself,  he  couldn't  get 
rid  of  a  troublesome  pride  when  he  called  up  the  men  —  the 
brakemen,  and  engineers,  and  inflated  conductors — who  had  backed 
away  from  the  steel-ringed  mouth  of  his  Colt,  his  Betty.  And 
the  brakemen,  and  engineers,  and  inflated  conductors  who  hadn't 
backed  away,  and  whom  Betty  had  spat  at,  gave  him  almost  more 
pride  than  the  treasures  he  had  borne  off  from  under  their  bodies. 
But  a  man  must  be  capering  to  more  than  one  tune  if  he's  to 
dance  in  the  open  all  of  his  life,  so  Billy  had  been  giving  his 
later  days  to  the  panning  for  gold  in  secluded  spots  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Sierras;  and  the  first  Sunday  that  he  had  lent  to  the 
village  and  set  apart  for  the  play  had  been  taken  by  Rudy !  He 
remembered  it  all  very  clearly.  He  had  been  so  careful  to  shave. 
Men  must  remember  a  moustache  of  straw  color  that  brought  out 
the  steel  in  his  small  gray  eyes.  He  had  not  changed  his  work- 
ing dress,  for  a  knife  slips  down  a  yawning  boot-leg,  and  a  flannel 
shirt  yields  best  to  one's  muscles  in  motion.  A  hat  with  a  brim 
was  given  of  the  gods,  and  Billy  had  drunk  of  the  air  and  the 
anticipation,  and  sauntered  with  carelessness  into  the  street. 
Painted  beer  by  the  geyserful  spouted  from  pictured  mugs  at  his 
every  footfall,  but  he  delayed  that  detail  of  his  social  duty  until  he 
should  have  been  invited,  and  continued  his  march.  It  had  seemed 
to  him  queer  that  the  street  was  so  empty.  Only  occasional  men 
swung  in  and  out  of  saloon  doors,  and  the  rival  hotel  chairs  rested 
wholly  idle.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  the  cause.  A 
little  paint-blistered  church  sat  around  the  comer,  and  its  open 
doors  had  swallowed  almost  the  entire  populace.  It  seemed  wait- 
ing for  more  while  the  thin  liptes  of  its  rejoicing  bell  chased  each 
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other  out  on  the  air.  Service  must  have  been  about  to  begin,  for 
there  was  only  a  girl  standing  out  on  the  steps,  and  the  horses  in 
ranks  along  the  fences,  who  slept,  or  brushed  flies,  or  hated  their 
neighbors,  as  their  natures  gave  impulse.  Billy  sent  the  place 
over  to  a  hotter  climate,  and  turned  on  his  heel  to  shake  oflE  its 
dust  just  as  the  restless  eyes  of  a  high-headed  roan  brought  him 
to  a  halt. 

It  was  then  that  he  had  heard  a  voice  he  felt  he  would  never 
forget. 

"  There  is  room,"  it  called. 

Billy  Owen  had  gone  on  looking  over  the  roan.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  waste  Sunday  in  church. 

"Father's  to  preach  on  fighting,"  he  heard  it  again.  "There 
are  fights  that  he  stands  by." 

It  was  a  voice,  Billy  thought,  the  be«s  would  look  for.  He 
threw  her  a  glance  that  shouldn't  reveal  any  weakness  for  the  sort 
of  blood-spilling  that  the  parson  approved  of,  and  straightway  foi^ 
got  to  look  off  again.  Rudy  Field  was  smiling  at  him,  and  Rudy 
was  radiant  with  the  spirit  of  well-doing.  The  bell's  noisy  ex 
citement  had  given  way  to  the  voices  of  the  people  in  an  open- 
ing hymn  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  girl  hunied  off  the  steps, 
passed  the  horses,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"He  says  men  ought  to  break  each  other's  noses  if  there's 
cause  ;  but  it's  the  cause,"  she  added  pregnantly,  turning  her  eyes 
away  towards  the  church. 

"  If  two  men  want  to  get  up  and  fight  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
fightin',"  said  Billy,  "  and  are  glad  to  shake  hands  when  one  of 
'emishollerin'?" 

Rudy's  gentle  eyes  gave  out  their  inspiration. 

"Come  and  see  if  he'll  say,"  she  said.  And  Billy  went  to  his 
undoing.  It  was  never  clear  to  him  what  the  pai-son's  fighting 
views  really  were.  There  must  have  gone  through  them  fiber  of 
good  sort,  because  he  remembered  the  noisy  approval  of  his 
fellowmen.  As  for  himself,  a  straight  little  form  and  a  thin 
little  face,  with  a  voice  singing  up  to  the  angels,  left  no  conscious- 
ness of  a  judicial  sort.  After  the  last  rousing  hymn  and  the 
dignity  of  the  benediction,  he  had  sat  so  still  that  the  church  was 
emptying  and  the  parson  was  up  to  him.     If  Billy  had  wanted  to, 
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there  would  have  been  no  escaping  the  zealous  warmth  of  purpose 
which  drew  him  into  the  family  life  and  the  church  life  of  this 
country  minister.  The  man  had  only  Rudy  and  a  rough  little 
house,  but  the  restlessness  of  his  energy  used  them  both  for  his 
ends. 

And  the  days  had  taken  wings.  Billy  found  through  the  hours 
of  his  lonely  working  that  there  was  something  in  his  mind  sup- 
planting Betty  and  the  bodies  which  were  testimony  of  his 
prowess  and  his  power, —  a  something  which  could  not  have  borne 
the  revelation  of  Betty  and  the  corpses.  But  the  very  instinct 
that  had  brought  pride  and  lust  of  them  to  Billy  was  not  alive  to 
a  shame  that  threw  them  over  altogether.  In  the  subtleness  of 
conquest  they  were  not  the  useful  weapons. 

Rudy's  father  had  been  Rudy's  life,  and  she  lay  awake  in  the 
night  now,  because  a  man  strong  in  his  youth  and  the  power  of 
his  love  was  coming  between  them.  The  atmosphere  of  her  train- 
ing had  left  her  without  the  protection  of  suspicion,  and  Rudy 
had  only  the  education  that  her  frailness,  their  poverty,  and  shift- 
ing life  could  yield.  Her  femininity  showed  her  Billy  Owen's 
masterful  physique,  his  superior  strength,  and  tonic  vitality. 
She  had  begun  to  have  insight  into  Billy's  will  power.  But,  of 
all  men,  he  gave  to  her  deference,  and  gentleness,  and  the  alert- 
ness of  his  interests. 

And  what  she  was  conscious  must  come,  came. 

Two  miners  were  hurt  in  an  accident  by  fire,  and  the  minister 
was  called  for  in  the  absence  of  the  doctor.  He  had  arranged  to 
hold  services  in  a  village  three  miles  north,  and  Rudy  was  left  to 
carry  to  it  the  news  of  the  church's  closing.  She  put  on  a  sun- 
bonnet  and  went  out  to  the  bam.  The  old  mare  stepped  listlessly 
into  the  shafts,  when  a  shadow  fell  over  the  floor,  and  Billy  filled 
up  the  doorway. 

"  Your  father  said  I  was  to  look  out  that  you  got  there."  He 
laughed,  uncertain  still  of  his  welcome. 

Rudy  had  dreaded  the  lonely  twilight  drive,  and  her  face  must 
have  spoken  for  her  tongue  had  not ;  but  Billy  took  up  the  har- 
nessing with  a  light  on  his  own  face  that  sent  Rudy  into  the 
depths  of  her  bonnet.  She  kept  on  her  side  of  the  fat  mare,  and 
buckled  and  strapped  in  a  tangle  of  leather,  with  an  indiscretion 
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that  sent  her  hands  to  the  check  at  Jane's  head  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Billy's  must  meet  them. 

And  Billy  held  them  close,  while  Jane  dropped  her  nose  and 
sniffed  at  some  barley  grains,  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  her 
toilet  was  forgotten. 

"  Your  fathered  give  me  the  word  to  fight  the  man  that  could 
take  ye  from  me  now,"  Billy  said. 

And  Rudy  was  whiter  than  the  hair  on  Jane  where  it  happened 
to  be  clean. 

"  It's  my  father  I  shall  never  leave,"  she  answered  him. 

"  It's  the  father.  His  book  tells  ye,  shall  be  left  for  the  husband." 

Billy  dropped  her  hands  to  come  around  and  take  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  Say  no  more,  girl,  but  the  word  you  love  me." 

And  Rudy  had  said  it.  And  Rudy  had  sobbed  over  it,  and 
laughed  over  it,  and  sung  over  it  before  the  message  was 
delivered  and  Jane  in  her  stall  again. 

This  was  a  perplexity  Rudy's  father  laid  in  heaven's  care. 
"  There  must  be  something  to  live  on,"  he  had  used  as  a  protest. 
And  what  had  always  made  Billy's  living  but  his  revolver, —  his 
Betty  ?  The  mining  was  snail's  pace  at  best,  and  with  Rudy  on 
his  heart  there  was  mad  need  of  haste.  With  everything  at  his 
hand  and  his  Colt  ready,  there  were  only  the  plans,  which  he 
straightway  laid.  Money  for  the  northern  mines  passed  under 
his  nose  once  every  month.  Mounted  messengers  were  the  things 
he  and  Betty  were  used  to,  and  the  advantage  of  his  isolated  claim 
gave  him  the  chance  for  the  doing  in  the  hours  of  an  unoccupied 
afternoon. 

The  flies  lifted  off  on  lazy  wings  as  the  figure  under  the  chap- 
arral at  the  base  of  the  scrub-oak  heaved  onto  an  elbow  and 
measured  the  shadow.  With  the  sharp  focus  of  quick  sight,  he 
turned  to  the  road  again.  Down  in  the  far  distance  a  cloud  of 
dust  hung  in  the  air.  The  man  went  onto  his  stomach  again. 
The  flies  settled,  the  ants  took  up  their  burden,  and  the  summer 
sun  burned  over  all. 

On  came  the  rolling  dust,  the  four  horses,  the  driver,  the  mes- 
senger, and  the  passengers.  They  must  have  passed  by  Rudy's 
little  house ;  perhaps  Rudy  had  been  looking  out  at  them.     Well, 
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the  fools  need  not  be  hurt  —  it  is  only  to  march  to  the  musie. 
The  man  bent  one  leg  and  rested  upon  his  knee  to  readjust  the 
hot,  black  mask  that  covered  his  face.  He  peered  down  the  road 
again.  The  stage  must  be  half  up  the  last  slope.  It  was  out  of 
sight,  but  the  snap  of  the  whip  came  to  his  ears  as  a  signal. 

"  Betty,"  he  whispered  close  to  the  barrel,  and  got  on  his  feet 
Against  the  trunk  of  the  dusty  oak  a  man  crouched,  with  his 
finger  on  the  trigger  of  a  gun.  A  stage  rocked  into  view  with 
two  betting  men,  a  pale  little  woman,  and  a  Wells  Fargo  messen- 
ger, who  sat  on  the  box. 

''  Halt." 

The  horses  came  back  on  their  haunches,  the  leaders  in  air. 

Betty's  steel-rimmed  mouth  had  covered  the  crowd. 

"  Throw  out  your  express  box  and  unload  your  passengers." 

Three  men  and  a  woman  lined  along  the  roadside  with  their 
hands  to  the  sky,  and  a  green,  brass-handled  box  lay  in  the  dust. 

"  Out  with  your  horses,  my  hearty,  and  line  up." 

The  nerve  of  one  man  can  undo  the  natural  and  customary 
methods  of  four  of  his  fellows.  The  driver  took  his  team  to  the 
rear  of  his  passengers,  and  Billy  stepped  to  the  front  with  Betty 
as  steady  as  became  a  woman-of-war. 

He  ran  his  eye  over  the  men.  It  would  be  time  to  release  the 
woman  when  danger  was  past. 

"  Fall  to  on  that  box,"  Billy  directed.  He  signaled  a  man  of 
generous  mold  and  ample  manner,  and  the  gentleman  stood  in  his 
tracks. 

"  Two,"  said  Billy.     «  One  — " 

But  the  man  was  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  willing  and  toolless. 
An  axe  was  dragged  from  the  stage,  and  he  sent  the  hot  fury  of 
his  anger  into  the  strokes  of  the  steel. 

"  Cut  the  mail  pouches,"  came  the  next  order,  and  the  messenger 
writhed  under  cover  as  he  ripped  with  his  knife. 

At  that  moment  fell  the  certain  distant  sound  of  approaching 
horses.  Heaven  knows  there  was  need  of  haste,  and  Billy  stood 
over  with  curses  to  emphasize  the  vigor  of  his  threats. 

Sweat  fell  from  the  men  as  he  turned  to  the  woman. 

"  Into  the "  Billy  began, — and  Rudy  was  looking  up  at  him  I 

Rudy  with  face  like  chalk,  and  the  soul  of  her  broken  and  bleeding. 
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God  !  but  there  is  one  thing  no  man  can  face  —  the  faith  of  a 
woman  stmck  back  into  her  heart ! 

Billy  and  the  revolver  wavered  iu  one  blindness,  and  the 
messenger  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Get  him,"  he  cried,  and  his  bullet  went  wide  of  the  mark. 
Confusion  came  with  the  moment.  Men  leaped  to  their  pockets  for 
weapons  and  signaled  the  team  coming  up. 

Billy  wasted  nothing  of  the  aid  Betty  held  for  him.  lie 
plunged  into  the  brush  at  the  east  with  his  brain  and  his  heart 
in  the  thrall  of  his  shock.  About  him  spit,  and  crashed,  and  split 
a  rain  of  bullets,  and  he  knew  there  were  men  of  them  ready  to 
follow  him  on  the  spot. 

He  swore  himself  into  energy,  and  beat  on  through  the  thick, 
thorny  underbrush  with  the  hope  of  their  disorder  sustaining  him. 
There  was  a  small  stone  corral  some  one  had  told  him  of  —  Rudy 
had  told  him  of !  It  was  hemmed  in  with  rocks,  and  buckeye, 
and  chaparral.  For  a  theater  of  war  it  was  safest  for  a  man  in- 
side it,  and  there  was  only  one  approach !  Rudy  had  once  found 
herb  roots  there. 

He  turned  sharp  to  the  south  and  trailed  back  again,  conscious 
that  his  scent  was  strong  and  his  arm  was  true, —  and  to  the  devil 
with  men  who  had  lived  peaceful  lives  in  the  fields  of  their 
country! 

Wet  drops  of  something  warm  trickled  down  his  back.  There 
must  be  a  wound  there.  Billy  forced  his  way  along,  cutting 
through  tangles,  leaping  the  rocks,  and  scaling  the  bot^ldere,  only 
halting  for  seconds  to  separate  insect  noises  from  that  of  the  hunt 
of  men.  If  he  might  reach  his  corral  there  would  be  at  least 
breathing  space  for  further  campaigning.  They  were  after  him, 
hot  on  his  trail,  he  knew,  but  the  resources  of  his  race-people 
gave  snap  to  his  blood. 

The  long,  slim  shadows  of  the  late  afternoon  had  been  swallowed 
in  the  monotone  of  twilight  when  Billy  Owen  sat  on  his  heels  be- 
hind the  walls  of  a  stone  corral  on  the  sheer  slope  of  a  Sierra  hill. 
The  fever  from  his  wound  was  racking  his  head,  but  the  keenest 
pain  that  he  suffered  was  not  from  that.  And  there  could  be  no 
moment  of  time  given  over  to  the  undisturbed  thought  of  it.  It 
was  only  the  ever  present  consciousness  through  the  intensity  of 
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attention  he  imposed  on  himself.  His  senses  were  pretematurally 
alert ;  they  made  record  of  the  night-millers'  winging  and  the 
life  of  the  lizards  in  the  wall  at  his  face.  The  red  leaves  of  a 
poison-oak  vine  served  as  his  shelter,  and  above  this,  and  about  it, 
and  beyond  it  the  chaparral,  and  the  pines,  and  the  buckeyes 
watched.  From  behind  the  mass  of  summer  foliage  the  eyes  of 
a  man  and  the  mouth  of  a  gun  were  at  aim  and  waiting. 

But  it  was  Rudy's  face  that  was  searing  with  fire  the  brain  of 
the  man, —  Rudy's  face,  which  had  known  only  love  for  him,  and 
trust  in  him,  and  pride  of  him.  It  went  over  him  cold  that  her 
scorn  of  him  might  set  them  on  his  tmck.  She  might  guess  what 
he  would  make  for.  They  had  laughed  at  it  as  a  robber  resort 
But  the  thought  could  not  live.     Rudy's  womanliness  — 

Hark  !  there  could  be  no  mistake  —  a  step.  He  had  been  wait- 
ing hours  for  it.  It  could  come.  He  needed  no  change  of  move- 
ment to  send  it  into  silence.  There  would  be  more  of  them 
behind.     There  must  be  no  delay  in  wiping  them  out. 

Thei*e  it  comes  again,  on  and  up.  The  fool !  Does  he  think 
his  life  is  worth  juggling  for  ?  An  unlodged  stone  trips  jerkily 
down  the  hillside,  and  some  bats  blacken  the  air  over  his  head. 
Betty  is  so  safe,  and  so  sure,  and  so  ready  that  he  will  let  the 
idiot  come  into  her  face. 

A  hand  shows  through  the  bushes  at  the  gate  of  the  corral. 
Billy  is  forced  to  turn ;  it  is  some  one  who  knows  the  run  of  the 
land.  A  black  figure  thrusts  through  the  branches  and  Betty 
throws  out  her  ball  of  death. 

"  Billy,"  he  heard  in  its  last  terrible  note  of  misunderstanding. 

He  sits  in  the  open  and  holds  her  in  his  arms.  Her  black  hair 
hangs  over  her  face,  and  he  thrusts  it  back  to  clasp  her  against  his 
breast,  against  his  lips. 

At  midnight  they  find  Billy  Owen,  the  bandit.  There  is  a  wo- 
man in  his  arms,  and  their  lives  have  gone  out  on  a  common 
search. 
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From  a  Trolley  Post. 

BY  MARGAKET   DODGE. 

HE  man  looked  discouraged.  As  he  stood  on  the 
corner  of  the  avenue,  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
overcoat  pockets,  his  slouch  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes,  he  seemed  to  be  posing  for  an  end 
of  the  century  statue  of  Resignation.  For 
fifteen  minutes  he  had  been  facing  a  purely 
Bostonese  combination  of  east  wind  and  drizzling  rain,  while  he 
waited  for  one  of  the  electric  cars  billed  to  pass  that  corner  every 
five  minutes.  There  was  no  cab  station  within  a  mile,  and  his 
train  left  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  in  half  an  hour.  Besides, 
he  lived  in  a  city  where  east  winds  never  blew,  and  where  L  trains 
and  cable  cars  whizzed  by  with  clockwork  regularity.  Conse- 
quently, he  possessed  few  resources  for  killing  time  on  street 
comers.  After  he  had  read  his  paper,  looked  over  his  memorandum 
book,  and  worn  a  path  into  the  middle  of  the  street  by  continued 
expeditions  undertaken  in  hope  of  sighting  the  delayed  car,  he  had 
backed  up  against  the  white  trolley  post,  and  fixed  his  lusterless 
eyes  upon  the  row  of  brownstone  apartment  houses  that  lined  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Suddenly  a  gleam  of  hope  lighted  the  gloomy  eyes  of  the  man 
at  the  trolley  post.  Had  the  car,  after  all,  taken  a  "  spurt "  ? 
Had  the  wind  changed  ?  No ;  the  track  was  still  clear  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see ;  the  vane  on  the  nearest  church  pointed 
unwaveringly  to  the  east;  but  the  resigned  man  had  made  a 
pleasmg  discovery,  —  he  had  found  a  companion  in  misery. 

In  the  third-stor}'^  side  window  of  an  apartment  house  diagonally 
opposite,  a  picturesque,  black-eyed  youngster  stood  drumming  on 
the  window-pane  and  scowling  out  into  the  brick-paved  area  on 
which  the  window  opened,  with  a  disapproval  that  matched  that 
of  the  man  at  the  trolley  post. 
Bud,  too,  was  a  stranger  within  the  city's  gates,  and  he,  too, 
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was  tired  waiting  for  luck  to  take  a  turn.  He  had  grown  up  in 
Texas,  where  the  sun  shines  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  days  in 
the  year,  and  where  every  day  he  could  wander  out  upon  the  plains 
and  kill  something.  And  now  he  had  come  to  this  cold,  dismal 
city  where  he  had  to  wear  shoes  and  a  Fauntleroy  suit,  and  stay 
in  when  the  east  wind  blew.  For  two  hours  he  had  been  waiting 
for  the  sun  to  come  out,  and  he  had  almost  reached  the  end  of 
his  resources. 

Almost,  but  not  quite.  A  moment  later,  as  the  resigned  man 
watched  the  little  Texan  standing  with  his  nose  flattened  against 
the  pane,  his  round,  bright  eyes  peering  down  into  the  mist,  he 
saw  him  open  the  window  and,  through  the  iron  grating  of  the 
balcony,  survey  the  scene  below.  Then,  with  a  coltish  leap.  Bud 
disappeared  into  the  room. 

A  moment  later  his  agile  little  body  again  wriggled  out  onto 
the  balcony.  It  was  a  small,  rounded  affair,  filled  with  potted 
plants,  and  situated  on  a  perpendicular  line  with  similar  balconies 
which  belonged  to  the  suites  above  and  below.  In  the  one 
immediately  under  that  on  which  the  small  boy  stood  was  placed 
among  the  geranium  plants  and  India-rubber  trees  a  glass  globe 
containing  several  large  goldfish. 

Hanging  out  over  the  railing.  Bud  fixed  his  round  eyes  on  the 
glass  globe  and  chuckled.  Then  he  looked  cautiously  into  the 
room  behind  him.  Apparently  no  one  was  in*  sight.  Producing 
from  the  pocket  of  his  small  trousers  a  fish-line  and  hook,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lower  it  until  the  duly  baited  hook  landed  among  the 
goldfish.  There  was  a  deft  twist  of  the  line,  a  splash,  and  a  flop ; 
something  yellow  and  wiggling  flashed  through  the  air,  and  a 
moment  later  a  large  goldfish  lay  breathing  its  last  in  a  big  flower 
pot,  at  the  roots  of  an  India-rubber  tree. 

Once  more  Bud  chuckled.  So  did  the  man  at  the  trolley  post. 
He  had  now  waited  half  an  hour,  but  for  the  moment  he  had  for- 
gotten the  east  wind,  the  delayed  car,  and  the  train  he  wanted  to 
catch. 

Without  loss  of  time,  the  boy  again  lowered  his  hook.  Onee, 
twice,  three  times  the  optratidn  was  repeated,  and  then  the  boy 
unlooped  himself  from  the  balcony  and  scraped  one  foot  medita- 
tively upon  the  other.     Four  quarter-pound  goldfish   were  now 
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in  the  way  of  enriching  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  India-rubber 
tree  —  and  the  stream  was  fished  dry. 

Did  the  balcony  offer  other  worlds  for  this  youthful  Alexander? 
Apparently  not,  for  after  chewing  up  several  choice  geranium 
blossoms  and  practising  with  his  bean-shooter  upon  a  draggled 
sparrow  he  turned  to  go. 

The  man  at  the  trolley  post  frowned.  Having  seen  two  acts 
of  a  play,  he  objected  to  being  cheated  out  of  the  third. 

Just  then,  however,  the  little  comedy  was  continued  by  two 
new  actors.  Around  the  corner  appeared  an  Italian  hand-organist 
leading  by  a  string  a  minute  monkey  gorgeously  costumed  in  a 
green  skirt,  scarlet  jacket,  and  green  and  gold  cap.  As  the 
melancholy  Italian  put  down  his  instrument  and  began  grinding 
out  "  Daisy  Bell,"  his  hairy  attendant  scampered  across  the  pave- 
ment and  began  scrambling  up  the  iron  balconies  of  the  tall  apart- 
ment house  in  quest  of  pennies. 

A  yawning  grin  convulsed  Bud's  small  features.  Flinging  his 
fish-line  into  a  flower-pot,  he  climbed  through  the  window  and 
disappeared.  He  was  gone  only  a  few  moments,  but  when  he 
returned  he  bore  himself  with  a  new  air.  A  large  sombrero  sat 
jauntily  upon  his  black  curls ;  from  his  left  arm  hung  a  coil  of 
rope,  while  his  brown  right  hand  brandished  above  his  head  the 
loop  of  a  lasso.  As  he  stood  there  motionless,  the  hand  holding 
the  lasso  poised  in  the  air,  he  looked  a  perfect  pocket  edition  of  a 
Texas  cowboy.  The  man  at  the  trolley  post  would  have  wagered 
a  large  sum  that  among  the  thirty-five  thousand  small  boys 
reported  by  the  last  census  as  living  in  Boston  there  wasn't 
another  boy  like  Bud. 

Meantime  the  organist  had  changed  his  tune  from  "  Daisy  Bell  " 
to  "  Hold  Your  Head  Up,  Hogan,"  while  the  monkey  had  been 
making  a  triumphal  progress  up  the  iron  balconies.  His  gorgeous 
uniform,  acrobatic  leaps,  and  hand-over-hand  performancea,  to- 
gether with  his  shrewd  chatter  and  the  graceful  twirl  with  which 
he  pocketed  coppers,  had  attracted  every  child  within  a  radius  of 
four  blocks.  Pennies  rained  upon  him  like  roses  on  a  favorite 
prima  donna,  and  the  little  fellow  was  put  to  sore  straits  to  collect 
the  rich  shower.  In  Bud's  absence  he  had  ti-aveled  to  the  top- 
most balcony  of  the  seven-story  apartment  house,  and  was  now 
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resting  on  the  fourth  on  his  downward  progress,  when  his  bright 
eyes  caught  sight  of  another  offering  that  was  being  thrust 
through  the  window  upon  the  second-story  balcony  of  the  next 
house  by  a  child  more  retiring  than  his  neighbors.  This  house 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  a  common  area,  barely  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  the  railing  upon  which  the  offering  lay  was  directly  opposite 
the  one  where  the  little  beastie  crouched,  but  some  ten  feet  below. 

The  monkey  took  in  the  situation  with  twinkling  eyes.  Then, 
after  a  brief  chattered  soliloquy,  he  humped  up  his  back  and  drew 
himself  together  ready  for  a  spring. 

By  this  time  the  man  at  the  trolley  post  was  breathless  with 
excitement.  To  attempt  to  keep  track  of  the  boy  and  the  monkey 
at  the  same  time  was  like  watching  a  circus  with  two  rings.  By 
a  quick  glance,  however,  he  noted  that  while  the  monkey  was 
gathering  itself  for  the  leap  the  boy  was  standing  erect,  his  eyes 
fastened  on  the  monkey,  his  fingers  whirling  the  loop  of  the  lasso 
above  his  head  with  the  apparent  ease  that  means  a  deadly  aim. 
Once,  twice,  the  noose  circled  in  the  air ;  the  monkey  quivered 
with  the  impulse  to  spring;  but  just  then  the  accident  happened. 
The  car  arrived  and  the  man  from  New  York  missed  the  end  of 
the  play. 
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An  Andenken« 

BY   JULIA   MAGRUDER. 

"jNE  summer  a  party  of  American  tourists  was 
established  at  a  small  inn  in  the  little  village 
of  Oetz  situated  in  the  beautiful  Oetzthal,  one 
of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  The 
Oetzthal  is  the  deepest  valley  of  the  Inn,  and 
the  most  notable  for  its  wild  scenery,  its  pic- 
turesque impressiveness,  and  its  dangerous  glaciers  and  falls. 

Most  of  the  party  came  for  recreation,  and  the  novel  scenes 
and  people  were  a  sufficient  supply  for  that  demand  —  as  was  the 
glorious  fresh  air  of  the  mountains  for  those  who  sought  health. 

The  one  member  of  the  party  who  was  a  worker  was,  sti-ange 
to  say,  the  youngest  of  them  all, —  an  American  girl  who  had 
been  studying  art  in  Paris  with  great  earnestness,  and  whose  ab- 
sorbing motive  in  coming  here  was  to  paint.  She  had  dozens  of 
schemes  in  her  head,  — landscapes,  peasants,  interiors,  etc.,  —  and 
so  eager  ^Vas  she  to  begin  that  when  she  arrived  at  the  little  sta- 
tion after  dark  she  felt  herself  consciously  impatient  of  the 
beautiful  moonlight  thi-ough  which  her  drive  to  Oetz  was  taken, 
and  eager  for  morning  to  come. 

She  was  veiy  tired,  however,  and  slept  long,  and  when  at  last 
awakened  by  her  cousin,  who  was  up  and  dressed  before  her,  her 
first  impulse  was  to  run  to  the  window  and  look  out. 

"  Stop,  Ethel,  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind ! "  exclaimed 
her  cousin  Florence.  "  That  is  just  what  I  have  come  to  prevent. 
I  am  going  to  stand  guard  over  you  while  you  take  your  roll  and 
coffee,  and  then  drop  the  curtains  and  make  you  promise  not  to 
Uft  them  when  I  leave  you  to  dress.'* 

Ethel,  keen  for  anything  that  would  enhance  the  flavor  of   the 
delicious   treat   in   prospect,  gave  the   promise,  and  had  kept  it 
faithfully  when  Florence  returned,  later,  to  take  her  out  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.     The  young  girl  had  equipped  herself  in  her  walk- 
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ing  costume, — corduroy  skirt,  flannel  blouse,  scarlet  beret^  and  stout 
boots, —  and  was  ready  for  anything  when  her  cousin  led  her  from 
the  room.  So  eager  was  her  own  search  for  the  picturesque  that 
she  ignored  the  fact  that  the  one  or  two  people  she  encountered 
in  going  through  the  house  might  have  a  similar  interest,  which 
must  have  been  abundantly  gratified  at  the  lovely  vision  which 
she  made,  with  her  golden  hair  twisted  under  the  red  beret  and 
her  lovely  face  aglow  with  expectation. 

Before  the  front  door  was  opened  Florence  produced  a  silk 
handkerchief,  which  she  tied  firmly  over  her  companion's  eyes, 
making  her  promise  not  to  make  any  effort  to  remove  it  until  she 
should  be  given  leave.  Laughing  delightedly  and  showing 
brilliant  teeth  between  a  pair  of  fresh  young  lips,  Ethel  obediently 
consented  to  be  led  by  the  hand,  up  a  steep  hill,  to  *be  faced 
round  in  a  certain  position,  and  then  to  have  the  handkerchief 
whisked  off,  with  a  cry  from  Florence  of : 

"  There,  now  !  " 

For  some  seconds  the  girl  did  not  speak  as  she  gazed  about  her. 
She  was  standing  in  the  center  of  a  sort  of  court,  which  formed  a 
plateau  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.*  All  around  this  court  were  low 
and  rudely  constructed  houses,  whose  front  surfaces  presented  a 
mass  of  decorations,  indescribably  brilliant.  The  plaster,  which 
seemed  very  smoothly  and  firmly  made,  was  painted  or'stained  in 
various  colors  as  a  background ;  and  upon  these  surfaces  were 
painted  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  the  drawing  and  coloring  of 
which  were  crude  and  fantastic  beyond  description,  though  the 
decorative  impression  was  most  picturesque  and  effective,  especially 
with  the  added  embellishment  of  the  brilliant  blooming  plants 
which  overflowed  the  boxes  placed  across  every  window.  Petunias, 
pinks,  sweet  peas,  poppies,  geraniums,  and  many  other  plants  were 
here  massed  in  a  riot  of  colors,  and  long  sprays  of  vine  fell  down 
and  fringed  the  bordera  of  the  pictures  below.  Every  available 
wall  space  was  covered  by  one  of  these  pictures  —  the  favorite 
subjects  being  the  "  Annunciation,"  the  "  Adoriation  of  the  Magi," 
the  "  Birth  of  Christ,"  and  constantly  repeated  representations  of 
the  ''  Holy  Family." 

Most  of  the  houses  had  two  stories,  and  there  was  also  a  box 
containing  the  blooming  plants  and  vines  fastened  over  every  door ; 
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and  as  every  plant  seemed  at  the  very  height  of  its  bloom  and 
perfection,  and  every  picture  seemed  as  clean  and  free  from 
weather  stains  as  if  just  painted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ethel 
received  the  impression  so  common  with  those  who  first  see  this 
brilliant  spectacle. 

"What   is  it  for?"   she  said.     "I   never  saw  anything  so 
decorative  and  brilliant,  but  I  did  not  know  it  was  any  great  gala 
day.     Why  didn't  you  tell  me?     And  what  day  is  it?  " 
"  No  day  at  all ;  or,  rather,  no  gala  day,"  said  Florence. 
"  Then  what  have  they  done  this  for  ?  " 

"  For  religion's  sake,  or  beauty's  sake,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
I  suppose." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  keep  it  like  this  all  the  time  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  do ;  until  the  frost  kills  the  flowers,  at  least,  and  even 
then  the  pictures  remain." 

"  And   is   all  this  done  by  these  ignorant  peasants  ?  "  asked 
Ethel,  flushed  with  the  delight  of  this  new  and  strange  impression. 
"  Of  course.     I  should  think  you  could  see  that  the  painting 
and  drawing,  at  least,  were  of  peasant  origin." 

"  It  is  terrific  in  a  way,"  said  Ethel,  scrutinizing  with  a  pro- 
fessional squint,  which  sat  very  prettily  on  her  charming  face,  a 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family  which  happened  to  be  nearest  to  her ; 
"  and  yet,"  she  went  on,  "  there's  feeling  in  that —  quite  wonder- 
ful feeling  1  If  that  Virgin  were  not  such  a  fright,  she  would 
really  be  quite  beautiful.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  " 
"  Well,  hardly,"  said  Florence,  with  a  smile. 
"  Of  coui'se  not !  but  I  do  mean  what  I  say.  The  tender  feel- 
ing of  that  face  and  figure  are  now  completely  subject  to  the 
grotesque  form  and  crude  color  which  the  poor  ignorant  painter 
must  have  suffered  from  acutely — for  he  had  a  beautiful  ideal  in 
his  mind  when  he  did  that." 

"  Well,  you  are  even  more  knowing  in  art  than  I  gave  you 
credit  for,"  said  Florence,  "  if  you  can  make  that  out.  It  seems  to 
me  to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  the  jointed  dolls,  made 
of  wood,  and  painted.with  three  colors, —  white,  black,  and  red,  — 
which  used  to  be  the  delight  of  my  infancy." 

"  I  see  that  resemblance,"  said  Ethel  seriously ;  "  but  I  also  see 
something  else  —  very  different.    I  wonder  who  does  these  things." 
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"  I  have  inquired,"  Florence  answered,  "  and  I  find  that  every 
generation  has  its  own  local  artist,  who  makes  it  a  profession  to 
do  these  decorations,  to  paint  the  little  wooden  head-boards  which 
serve  as  tombstones  here,  and  also  to  paint  the  andenken  which 
decorate  the  surrounding  country.  You  will  see  them  by  the 
dozen." 

"  Andenken  !     What  is  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  little  picture-sign,  which  is  set  up  by  the  family  or 
friends  of  a  person  who  is  killed  by  any  of  the  casualties  which 
are  so  common  here,  from  avalanches  or  from  falling  rocks,  which, 
once  misplaced  and  started,  tumble  down  the  mountain  sides  with 
increasing  velocity,  and  kill  anything  in  their  way.  The  shep- 
herds here,  who  so  often  spend  the  nights  with  their  flocks  on  the 
mountain  sides,  are  frequently  killed  by  them,  and  then,  too,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region  are  sometimes  overwhelmed  with  torrents 
of  mud,  ejected  by  the  mountains  —  not  a  very  pretty  thing  to 
paint !  But  you  will  see  dozens  of  these  little  andenken  all 
about  here,  as  they  are  always  erected  on  the  spot  of  the  disaster, 
and  always  consist  of  a  pictorial  representation  of  it,  and  the 
passers-by  are  supposed  to  say  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the 
victim's  soul." 

*'  How  strange  I  I  think  it  seems  rather  sweet,"  said  Ethel 
dreamily. 

"  The  custom  may  be ;  the  pictures  are  anything  else,  as  you 
will  soon  discover ;  although,  since  you  admire  this  Virgin,  there's 
no  telling  what  you  will  think." 

"  I  do  admire  it !  "  said  Ethel,  looking  toward  it  again,  « I 
should  like  to  know  something  about  the  man  who  did  it.  Oh,  to 
think  what  it  would  be  to  him,  to  teach  him  to  use  his  fingers 
and  realize  his  ideals  —  for  that  he  has  ideals  I  am  certain.  But 
where  are  all  the  people  who  belong  to  these  enchanted  houses  ? 
And  why  is  it  that  we  see  nobody  about  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  at  work  in  the  fields  at  this  time  of  the  day.", 

"  But  their  houses  are  open  I  " 

"  Of  course  1  They  are  never  closed,  except  when  the  weather 
makes  it  necessary." 

"  But  people  could  go  in  and  steal !  " 

"  Yes,  they  could,  but  it  seems  they  don't !     One  reason  for 
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such  uprightness  may  be  that  there  is  so  very  little   to   steal. 
Come  and  look  into  this  one  I  " 

They  advanced  to  the  door,  which  stood  wide  open,  mounted 
the  low  steps,  and  looked  in. 

"  How  charming !  How  delicious  !  "  exclaimed  Ethel  enthusias- 
tically. 

Florence  answered  with  a  laugh  of  amiable  derision. 

"  Where  the  charm  and  delightsomeness  come  in,  I  must  say  I 
do  not  pretend  to  see  1  An  old  room,  with  its  low  rafters  stained 
black  with  smoke,  and  a  long  earthenware  stovepipe  running 
through  it  and  threatening  the  life  of  those  who  pass  under  it  I 
—  an  old  stove  surrounded  by  —  I  will  admit  —  the  brightest  bits 
of  copper,  and  brass,  and  tin  that  any  housewife  could  boast  —  and 
a  squatty  little  table  piled  up  with  caiTots,  and  onions,  and  cab- 
bages I     You,  I  suppose,  will  be  wanting  to  paint  it  next  I  " 

"  I  want  to  paint  it  now,  at  once,  this  minute  I  "  cried  Ethel. 
"  My  fingers  fairly  itch.  I  want  to  paint  those  copper  cans,  and 
brass  kettles,  and  iron  pots  with  exactly  this  light  upon  them  — 
and  those  vegetables,  too  I  Oh,  if  I  only  could,  while  the  impres- 
sion is  so  fresh  and  strong  upon  me  I  " 

"Well,  so  you  canl  you  have  only  to  fetch  your  easel  and  box 
and  begin  at  once." 

"But  I  have  not  got  permission,  and  there  is  no  one  here  to 
ask!" 

"  No  matter  at  all  about  that  I     These  peasants  are  the  most 
amiable  beings  on  earth.     I  have  come  to  understand  them  veiy ' 
well.     Go  to  work  and  do  your  picture,  and  I  promise  to  make 
everything  right  when  the  family  returns." 

Urged  by  Florence,  Ethel,  who  was  really  longing  to  make  this 
picture,  ran  back  to  the  little  inn  for  her  box  and  easel,  and  was 
soon  at  work,  sketching  in  her  picture  mpidly,  with  an  absorbed 
face,  while  Florence  sat  by  her  and  watched  its  progress  and  pre- 
pared herself  to  explain  things  on  the  return  of  the  family. 

Ethel  sat  at  her  easel  in  the  center  of  the  old,  low-roofed  room, 
her  scarlet  cap  flung  on  the  floor  beside  her  and  her  golden  head 
shining  tenderly  under  the  smoky  rafters.  Her  picture  seemed 
to  grow  by  magic,  and  as  she  brought  out  the  brilliant  polish  of 
metal  on  the  old  vessels,  and  the  soft  bloom  of  vegetation  upon 
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the  cabbages  and  carrots,  etc.,  on  the  table  beneath,  she  was  feel- 
ing that  triumph  of  achievement  which  sometimes  comes  to  re- 
ward a  painstaking  artist  for  much  discouragement. 

So  absorbed  was  she  that  she  did  not  notice  Florence  when  she 
rose,  at  the  end  of  about  two  hours,  and  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
house.  She  had  seen  the  family  returning,  and  she  went  to  meet 
them.  Her  explanation,  graciously  and  smilingly  given,  was 
received  in  the  same  spirit,  and  the  two  women  and  several  chil- 
dren had  soon  filed  noiselessly  into  the  rear  of  the  room  and  stood 
there,  silent  and  delighted,  watching  the  progress  of  the  young 
artist's  work.  Florence  had  given  them  some  coins,  which  to 
their  frugal  minds  seemed  an  inordinate  price  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege accorded,  and  they  were  evidently  in  high  good  humor. 

Presently  Ethel,  in  a  pause  of  her  breathless  interest,  happened 
to  turn  her  head  and  catch  sight  of  them.  She  had  a  brush  be- 
tween her  white  teeth,  but  she  smiled  radiantly,  and,  taking  it  out, 
came  forward  to  greet  them.  She  felt,  however,  a  certain  hesitar 
tion  as  to  how  to  deal  with  this  strange  people,  and  was  glad  to 
accept  the  word  of  Florence  that  she  had  made  everything  right, 
and  to  express  her  thanks,  merely.  At  the  same  time  she  offered 
to  stop  work,  in  order  that  the  details  of  her  study  might  be  put 
into  more  active  use.  But  the  women  protested,  declaring  that 
dinner  could  wait  until  the  picture  was  done,  and  showing  such 
evident  desire  that  she  should  not  interrupt  her  work,  that  she 
consented  to  go  on  a  little  longer. 

"  But  why  does  she  not  paint  the  Holy  Mother  and  the  Blessed 
Child,  if  she  can  paint  like  that?  "  said  one  of  the  women  aside  to 
Florence.     "  My  nephew,  Anton  Wald,  is  a  painter.     He  made 
the  picture  of   the  Holy  Family  on  the  outside  of  our  house,  but 
he  would  not  paint  such  things  as   kettles  and  cabbages  I     He  is 
the  finest  painter  in  the  whole  valley,  though  he  is  angry  if  I  say 
so,  and  sometimes  he  throws  down  his  brush  and  will  not  paint 
again  for  months,  because  he  says  the  pictures  in  his  mind  are 
beautiful,  but  that  they  are  hideous  when  he  puts  them  down. 
That  is  only  his  strange  way,  though,  for   his  pictures   are    most 
beautiful,  as  you  can  see  from  the  one  on  my  house,  and  all  the 
new  head-marks   in    the   churchyard  are  done  by  him,  and   some 
most   beautiful  andenken.     The   picture  of  Frau   Muhlau*s  son 
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who  was  mashed  under  a  great  rock,  is  a  lovely  thing ;  the  saints 
have  mercy  on  his  soul  1 "  she  added,  reverently  crossing  herself. 

"Where  does  this  Anton  live  ?  "  said  Florence ;  "  he  would  per- 
haps like  to  see  the  Fraulein  paint.  She  has  learned  in  the  great- 
est painting-schools  in  the  world,  and  has  had  the  makers  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  to  show  her  how  they  did  it." 

"He  will  be  here  to  get  his  dinner  by  and  by.  He  has  no 
parents  or  home,  poor  boy  1  he  is  a  good  lad,  though  queer  at 
times,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  him  to  live  with  me.  Ah,  here  he 
comes  now  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  Hans  ran  to  fetch  him,  I  see, 
and  has  told  him  about  the  beautiful  lady  and  the  picture." 

At  the  same  moment  there  appeared,  through  the  back  door- 
way of  the  house,  the  figure  of  a  tall  young  peasant,  not  dressed 
in  rough  farming  clothes,  but  in  a  nearer  approach  to  the  holiday 
attire  of  the  Tyrolean  of  that  vicinity.  He  wore  corduroy  knee 
breeches,  gray  stockings,  and  a  brown  coat  which  flared  over  a  red 
waistcoat  and  broad  striped  belt.  The  facings  of  his  coat  were 
also  striped  with  red,  as  were  his  sleeves  about  the  hands.  On 
his  head  was  the  wide  Tyrolean  hat  of  tan-colored  felt,  faced  with 
bright  green,  and  trimmed  with  a  bright  green  ribbon,  with 
streamers  falling  behind. 

As  he  noiselessly  entered  the  room  and  stood  gazing  at  the 
beautiful  figure  whose  back  was  turned  to  him,  he  seemed  not  to 
see  it,  or  be  conscious  of  the  others  who  were  present,  for  his  eyes 
fixed  themselves  eagerly  on  the  canvas,  and,  as  he  looked,  the 
eagerness  deepened  and  strengthened,  until  it  changed  into  a 
radiance  of  delight  that  seemed  scarcely  unmixed  with  awe. 

As  if  unconscious  of  himself  and  his  own  act,  he  slowly  removed 
his  hat  and  stood  bareheaded  and  as  if  spellbound  in  his  place, 
his  gaze  fairly  devouring  the  picture. 

"  The  saints  preserve  us  !  "  whispered  the  woman.  "  What  a 
strange  lad  this  Anton  is  I  one  would  think  it  was  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin herself,  in  the  picture,  instead  of  those  old  pans  I " 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  the  subject  that  interests  him  so,"  said 
Florence,  *'  I  think  it  is  because  he  has  never  seen  painting  like 
that  done  before.  The  Fraulein  is  a  beautiful  painter,  and  he  — 
being  a  painter  himself  —  would  be  quick  to  see  that." 

Ethel,  meanwhile,  painted  on  unconscious.     She    was   always 
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wholly  absorbed  in  her  work  when  it  was  "  going,"  and  Florence 
knew  that  she  had  been  as  oblivious  as  sleep  could  have  made 
her  of  all  that  had  happened  around  her. 

But  now,  becoming  conscious  of  her  cramped  position,  and  also 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  successfully  secured  her  impression,  which 
was  all  that  she  had  aimed  at,  she  laid  her  palette  down,  and,  ris- 
ing, turned  and  looked  about  her.  Satisfaction  in  her  work  had 
made  her  feel  very  content,  and  she  remembered  also  her  obliga- 
tion to  these  good  people,  and  the  two  things  made  her  always 
beautiful  smile  now  seem  unusually  winning,  as  it  rested  upon 
Anton,  who  had  advanced  nearer  to  her  than  had  the  others,  and 
who  now  turned  his  worshiping  gaze  from  the  picture  to  the 
painter's  lovely  face. 

So  ardent,  concentrated,  eager  was  that  gaze  that  Ethel  flushed 
under  it,  looking  lovelier  than  ever.  Turning  to  the  group  who 
stood  near  Florence  across  the  room,  she  seemed,  by  a  look,  to  ask 
an  explanation. 

"  It  is  the  young  painter  who  did  the  Virgin  that  you  admired," 
said  Florence  in  English. 

Ethel's  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  and  recognition,  and 
making  a  step  toward  him,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  said  in  her 
pretty,  half-timid  German  : 

"  As  we  are  both  painters,  we  must  shake  hands." 

But  the  young  peasant,  very  white  and  startled  looking,  stepped 
back. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  he  cried.  "  Who  has  told  you  that  I  am  a 
painter  ?  I  am  only  a  wretched  dauber  and  cheat.  I  will  never 
touch  color  or  brush  again." 

Ethel  looked  at  him  with  a  fervent  gentleness. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  she  said.     "  You  will  go  to  your  work  agaijx» 
with  a  love  and  earnestness  such  as  you  have  never  known.     Yon 
think  my  little  picture  here  is  good,  and  so  it  is,  because  I  have 
been  taught  the  way  to  do  a  thing ;  but  I,  with  all  my  study, 
have  never  done  and  can  never  do  such  a  picture  as  the  one  you 
have  made  on  this  house.     The  spirit  and  soul  of  creation  has  been 
bom  in  you,  and  not  in  me.     You  have  only  to  learn  how  and  you. 
will  be  an  artist.     I  have  already  learned  how,  and  I  am  only  ^ 
workman.     Listen,"  she  went  on  eagerly,  "  I  am  going  to  st&y 
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here  all  the  summer,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  lesson  every 
day.  I  can  teach  you  all  I  know,  and  if  you  do  as  well  as  I 
expect,  you  will,  after  that,  go  to  Munich  and  study,  or  to  Paris. 
The  time  will  come  when  you  will  offer  me  your  hand,  and  I 
shall  not  dare  to  take  it,  as  you  have  not  dared  now." 

The  group  of  peasants,  now  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  two 
men,  looked  on  in  astonishment.  Florence,  comprehending  both 
their  wonder  and  the  cause  which  had  produced  it,  made  a  hasty 
explanation,  and  hurried  Ethel  away,  helping  her  to  gather  up 
her  belongings  and  to  express  her  thanks. 

Just  as  they  were  ready  to  go,  the  young  girl,  with  a  quick 
impulse,  held  out  her  little  canvas  to  Anton,  saying  impulsively : 

**  I  will  give  it  to  you.  You  can  take  it  and  study  it  carefully. 
It  may  teach  you  something.  When  you  are  a  great  painter  you 
shall  give  me  a  picture  of  yours.  And,  remember,  I  shall  expect 
you  at  the  hotel  to-morrow,  to  arrange  for  your  first  lesson." 

That  was  the  way  it  began, —  this  intercourse  between  the  two 
young  artists. 

That  evening,  Ethel,  looking  more  lovely  than  ever  in  a  soft 
blue  gown,  with  her  hair  loose  about  her  shoulders,  sat  alone  in 
her  room  writing,  with  a  look  of  joy  on  her  face.  She  wrote  some 
of  these  sheets  every  evening,  and  sent  them  off  by  post,  twice  a 
week.  She  had  written  several  pages  with  rapidity,  and  now 
paused  and  read  them  over  with  a  look  on  her  face  which  showed 
how  much  her  own  subject  interested  her.  She  took  up  her  pen 
and  went  on : 

"Now  that  I  have  described  to  you  my  wonderful  young 
painter  and  his  really  remarkable  mural  work,  I  must  tell  you 
about  his  painting  on  the  little  wooden  head-boards  in  the  church- 
yard.  Such  a  picturesque  little  church  it  is,  perched  on  a  steep 
cliff,  overlooking  the  lovely  valley  through  which  the  river  winds, 
and  beyond  which  the  great  mountains  rise  immeasurably  high  ! 
There  is  a  cunning  priest's  house  near  the  church,  with  a  fascinat- 
ing old  sun-dial  on  its  walls  (one  never  sees  a  clock  here).  This 
Uttle  house  is  also  founded  upon  a  rock  —  but,  oh,  how  barren 
and  empty  it  looks  1  and  how  lonely  I  You  would  be  filled  with 
pity  to  see  it  I  The  church-yard  is  the  tawdriest  thing  you  can 
imagine,  with  the  graves  hung  about  with  bead  flowers,  faded 
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immortelles,  and  as  many  little  images,  and  medals,  and  crosses  as 
can  be  got  together ;  but  the  awful  thing  is  the  head-boards ! 
These  are  made  of  wood  and  every  one  is  decorated  with  a  picture 
of  the  departed  and  his  family,  the  living  members  of  which  are 
kneeling  around  his  dying  bed,  while  the  dead  ones  appear  in  a 
bank  of  clouds  above.  The  horrible  distortion  of  these  figures, 
and  the  grotesqueness  of  both  the  earthly  and  heavenly  garments, 
is  something  ghastly  —  and  yet  I  could  single  out,  every  time, 
those  painted  by  my  young  Anton,  by  that  truly  wonderful  feel- 
ing and  aspiration.  Oh,  I  shall  be  proud  of  my  pupil  yet  —  and 
already  his  feeling  for  his  teacher  amounts  to  veneration.  (You, 
sir,  have  never  looked  at  me  with  such  worshipful  eyes,  in  your 
life !)  I  gave  him  his  first  lesson  to-day,  and  it  was  a  thrilling 
experience  !  He  is  going  to  take  to  it  like  a  duck  to  water,  and 
his  love  for  beauty  is  absolutely  touching.  I  saw  him  looking, 
with  a  sort  of  hungry  delight,  at  the  opal  in  my  ring  (my  dear 
ring !)  Its  marvellous  color  changes  were  an  evident  feast  to  him. 
Oh,  I  am  so  glad  Providence  guided  me  to  this  place.  My  Anton 
is  such  an  interest  and  impulse  onward  to  me,  and  will  help  to 
beguile  the  long,  weary,  desolate,  empty  days  —  until  you  come !  " 

In  due  time  there  came  an  answer  to  this  letter,  and,  in  turn, 
an  answer  to  that.  And  meanwhile  every  day  Anton  received  a 
painting  lesson,  and  advanced  by  strides.  It  was  a  deliriously 
happy  life  into  which  he  had  entered,  and  he  seemed  to  others, 
and  still  more  to  himself,  to  be  new  made.  The  glow  of  health 
which  came  into  his  cheeks,  and  of  fire  into  his  eyes,  made  the 
strong  young  peasant  suddenly  develop  a  radiant  beauty,  which 
was  so  striking  and  extraordinary  that  Ethel  could  not  resist  such 
a  model,  and  set  to  work  to  paint  him. 

She  made  a  spirited  and  beautiful  study  of  him  on  a  small 
canvas,  painting  him  full  length,  in  his  Tyrolean  costume,  with  the 
black  pointed  hat,  ornamented  with  its  proud  group  of  rare  and 
perilously  purchased  little  feathers,  for  Anton  was  a  sportsman  as 
well  as  an  artist,  and  had  won  these  trophies  by  his  own  skill 
and  daring,  and  many  was  the  votive  offering,  so  procured,  which 
he  laid  at  his  young  teacher's  feet.  It  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  wish  to  make  some  return  for  the  hours  of  patient  instruc- 
tion which  she  daily  bestowed  upon  him. 
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So  thought  Ethel,  but  did  her  correspondent,  perhaps,  have, 
some  other  idea  ? 

'  One  day  she  got  a  letter  from  him  which  contained  this  para- 
graph: 

"You  want  me  to  explain  why  it  is  that  I  always  refer  to 
your  pupil  as  *  poor  Anton  1 '  It  is  truly  because  I  pity  him, — 
you  most  bewitching  of  women  !  My  own  blessed  ownerahip  of 
you  makes  my  heart  gentle  to  the  rest  of  men  —  even  including 
lowly  Tyrolean  peasants,  who  are,  by  circumstances,  quite  removed 
from  you.  And  I  wondered  if  it  were  only  the  dear  opal  ring 
which  he  looked  at  so  hungrily  that  day.  Do  not  forget  that  it 
is  far  less  beautiful  than  the  hand  which  wears  it.  In  short,  my 
own  child,  I  would  wish  to  put  you  a  little  on  your  guard  —  for 
this  poor  Anton's  sake  I  " 

After  this  letter  it  seemed  as  if  the  serpent  had  entered  into 
Eden,  for  a  fear  was  in  Ethel's  heart  which  she  had  never  known 
befoi-e.  Anton  had  lately  been  engaged  in  doing  a  portrait  of 
her,  and  while  she  posed  for  him  she  gave  him  lessons.  The 
ardor  which  she  had  thrown  into  this  piece  of  work  and  the  ex- 
traordinary success  he  was  having  with  it  came  to  Ethel's  mind 
now  with  a  new  and  disturbing  significance. 

Next  morning  she  got  Florence  to  go  to  Anton  with  a  message 
to  say  that  she  was  not  well  and  could  not  pose  for  him,  so  that 
he  would  have  to  work  without  her  that  day,  in  the  little  studio 
which  they  had  improvised. 

"But  how  can  he  work  without  his  model  ?  "  asked  Florence. 

"  Oh,  he  can  go  on  with  the  hair  to-day.  I  gave  him  a  great 
lock  of  mine  yesterday  to  paint  from,  when  I  had  to  leave.  I 
wish  I  hadn't!"  she  added,  with  a  tone  of  sudden  compunc- 
tion. 

•  Florence  returned  from  her  mission  to  say  that  Anton  had  de- 
cided not  to  paint  at  all  that  day,  and  was  full  of  concern  for  his 
teacher's  illness.  But  again  the  next  day  Ethel  did  not  go,  but 
remained  in  her  room  writing  page  after  page  of  one  of  those  long 
letters.  Anton  passed  her  window  and  looked  up  at  her.  His 
face  was  flushed  and  eager,  and  very  beautiful.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  however,  Ethel  gave  him  a  more  formal  bow  than  he  had 
ever  received  from  her  before.     He  had  become  "  poor  Anton  " 
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to  her  also,  now,  and  she  was  doing  her  best  to  manifest  her  true 
sympathy  for  him. 

The  next  morning  when  Ethel  failed  to  come  again,  Anton* 
went  hunting.  Florence,  who  saw  him  just  as  he  was  setting  out, 
learned  that  he  was  going  in  search  of  a  certain  bird,  whose  wings 
Ethel  had  once  expressed  a  wish  to  have  for  a  hat.  The  captuie 
of  these  birds  was  a  somewhat  dangerous  enterprise,  and  when 
Ethel  heard  where  he  had  gone  she  felt  a  vague  alarm. 

All  this  was  long  ago. 

Now,  when  tourists  go  to  the  Oetzthal,  as  they  do  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  they  did  then,  one  of  the  sights  pointed  out  is  a 
certain  andenken^  high  up  the  mountain  side,  done  with  an  exqui- 
site art,  which  separates  it  conspicuously  from  the  rest  of  its 
class. 

It  has  two  sides.  One  is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  young  Tyrolean 
peasant  —  a  model  of  fresh  and  vigorous  beauty,  —  and  the 
other  is  a  representation  of  the  very  spot  on  which  it  stands  — 
not  covered  with  verdure  and  flowers,  however,  but  with  a  great 
mass  of  sliding  snow,  whose  terrific  rush  downward  is  depicted 
with  the  power  of  a  master  hand. 

Underneath  there  are  a  few  words  in  Grerman  and  in  English, 
asking  the  passer-by  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Anton 
Wald. 

It  was  painted,  the  tourist  is  told,  by  a  young  American  lady, 
who  spent  a  summer  at  Oetz,  and  was  married  immediately  after- 
ward. She  had  given  painting  lessons  to  the  young  peasant,  and 
had  left  this  andenken  of  him. 

No  record  exists  of  the  additional  facts  that  when  Anton's  body 
was  found  the  coveted  bird  was  in  his  hand,  and  that  in  a  little 
silk  bag  around  his  neck  was  a  fair  tress  of  shining  hair. 

This  andenken  Ethel  carries  in  her  heart. 
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The  Man  from  Maine* 

BY  J.   D.   ELLSWORTH. 

S  a  Westerner,  I  was  amused  by  the  discreet 
sinfulness  of  Boston  ;  but  when  business  called 
me  to  Maine,  our  down-east  sister,  whose 
temperate  example  is  always  held  before  our 
eyes,  I  felt  that  I  was  about  to  set  foot  on 
the  stepping-stone  of  heaven.  To  provide 
against  the  serpent  that  must  inevitably  haunt  such  an  Eden,  I 
filled  my  pocket  flask  with  the  standard  Western  remedy  for  snake 
bites. 

The  train  left  the  Union  Station  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
anticipating  a  stupid  ride  I  went  into  the  smoking-car  to  enjoy  a 
cigar  and  read  my  newspaper.  The  car  was  fitted  up  with 
mahogany  card  tables  and  stationary  cribbage  boards.  In  the 
seats  in  front  of  me  were  three  traveling  men. 

"Play  euchre?"  said  one  of  them,  looking  toward  a  lean^ 
lanky  stranger. 

«  Does  it  cost  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  a  cent." 

"  Well,  then,  I  guess  I'll  come  in,"  and  he  opened  himself  like 
a  jack-knife  and  strolled  to  his  place.  His  thin,  freckled  face 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  carved  with  a  chisel,  and  his  clothes  were 
economically  cut  to  save  cloth.  Altogether,  he  had  an  air  of 
Yankee  thrift  that  might  suggest  to  a  cynical  observer  that  he  had 
taken  the  rear  seat  to  save  the  interest  on  his  fare  while  the  con- 
ductor was  making  his  way  through  the  car.  There  was  a  chill 
about  him  that  suggested  a  diet  of  ice-water,  and  when  he  cut  the 
cards  I  half  expected  that  they  would  be  frost-bitten  by  his  touch. 

As  the  train  rushed  over  bridges  and  through  suburban  cities 
the  novelty  of  my  surroundings  so  engrossed  my  attention  that  I 
did  not  notice  the  card-players  again  until  I  heard  the  lean 
stranger  say : 
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"  I  guess  I'm  going  to  be  real  sick.  I  never  had  such  a  fearful 
pain  before  in  all  my  life.*' 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  there  were 
sharp  lines  in  his  face  that  indicated  intense  agony.  The  dealer 
looked  up  sympathetically,  and  his  partner  said : 

"  I've  got  a  little  something  with  me  from  Kentucky.  Perhaps 
it  might  do  you  good." 

"  I  come  from  Maine,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  we  don't  drink 
rum  down  there.     But,  as  a  medicine,  I  might  take  a  few  drops,  - 
if  you  don't  think  it  would  go  to  my  head." 

The  drummers  assured  him  that  something  warming  was  just 
what  he  needed,  and  a  bottle  was  brought  forth.  The  man  from 
Maine  took  a  drink,  cleared  his  throat,  and  seemed  better  at  once. 
Then  the  game  went  on. 

Lounging  back  in  my  seat  and  watching  the  dissolving  pano- 
rama of  snow-bound  villages,  I  ruminated  on  the  incident.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  pity  the  people  of  Maine,  whose  strict 
prohibition  principles  deprived  them  of  the  gracious  influence  of  a 
little  stimulant  in  cases  of  sudden  illness. 

At  Lynn  I  was  reminded  of  the  euchre  players  as  one  of  the 
drummers  got  out  and  another  passenger  took  his  place.  The 
last  comer  carried  a  gun  case  and  was  dressed  for  a  hunting  trip. 
When  we  reached  Salem  at  9.35  the  two  remaining  drummers 
left.  The  lean  stranger  and  the  sportsman  found  two  new  part- 
ners and  continued  playing. 

As  I  had  finished  my  cigar  and  exhausted  my  newspaper,  I 
tried  to  amuse  myself  by  watching  the  game.  When  the  cards 
were  passed  to  the  lean  stranger  he  shook  his  head  and  pushed 
them  over  to  his  partner. 

"Deal  forme,"  he  groaned;  "I've  got  an  awful  pain  in  my 
side.     It  seems  like  pneumonia,  but  it  may  pass  in  a  minute." 

The  group  looked  solicitous,  and  the  sportsman,  taking  a  black 
bottle  from  the  pocket  of  his  hunting-bag,  said : 

"  Take  some  of  this,  man ;  you  musn't  fool  with  a  pain  like 
that." 

"  I  come  from  the  State  of  Maine,"  said  the  sufferer,  "  and  Fm 
opposed  to  strong  drink.  But,  rather  than  delay'  the  game,  gentle- 
men, I'll  take  a  little  as  medicine." 
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"  Of  course  ;  it's  the  only  thing  to  do,"  interrupted  the  other 
players. 

The  man  from  Maine  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  and  then  coughed 
and  said  that  he  didn't  know  whether  the  liquor  did  it,  but  that 
he  certainly  felt  better. 

At  the  town  of  Newburyport  the  lanky  representative  of  the 
Pine  Tree  State  was  left  alone  at  the  card  table.  I  was  becoming 
interested  in  him.  As  we  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Merrimac 
I  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  moment,  but  when  the  ti*ain  had  passed 
the  State  line  I  walked  forward  in  the  car.  My  invalid  friend 
was  playing  seven-up  with  a  swarthy  stranger. 

Dropping  into  a  seat,  I  patiently  waited  for  developments.  We 
were  due  to  reach  Portsmouth  at  10.40.  I  looked  at  my  watch 
from  time  to  time  and  then  at  the  man  from  Maine.  I  saw  that 
he  began  to  get  uneasy.  His  face  showed  signs  of  suffering  and 
he  coughed  violently.  He  went  from  one  spasm  into  another 
until  it  seemed  that  he  could  not  recover  his  breath. 

The  brakeman  brought  some  water  in  a  tin  cup.  The  suffering 
man  motioned  him  away,  gasping,  "  I  wouldn't  dare  (cough)  to 
take  water  (cough)  ;  it  makes  it  worse." 

The  swarthy  sti-anger  drew  from  his  grip  a  pocket  flask  and 
handed  it  to  the  sufferer.  The  spasmodic  cough  ceased  for  a 
moment,  and  a  familiar  voice  said  : 

"  My  friend,  I  hail  from  the  State  of  Maine  and  believe  in  total 
abstinence.  I  can't  take  a  drink,  but  I'll  just  swallow  a  few  drops 
as  medicine." 

We  rolled  into  Portsmouth  as  he  handed  back  the  half-emptied 
bottle.     There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  his  cough  was  stopped. 

When  we  reached  North  Berwick  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  air 
was  different.  It  was  Maine  air  and  evidently  agreed  with  the 
man  who  claimed  that  State  as  his  home.  He  settled  himself  in 
the  comer  of  a  lonely  seat  and  figured  industriously  on  both  sides 
of  an  envelope. 

The  car  was  almost  deserted  after  we  left  Biddeford,  and  an- 
other change  came  over  the  unfortunate  representative  of  prohibi- 
tion. In  a  very  low  tone  he  asked  a  question  of  the  conductor, 
who  replied  by  shaking  his  head  decidedly.  Then  the  man  from 
Maine  went  forward  into  the  baggage  car  and  returned  with  a 
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pale,  haggard  face.     I  wondered  how  his  complaint  would  develop. 
Perhaps  it  was  smallpox  or  measles  by  this  time. 

A  glance  at  my  watch  assured  me  that  the  sun  had  passed  the 
meridian.  Bringing  out  the  flask  I  had  filled  at  Boston,  and  un- 
screwing the  top,  I  said,  "Stranger,  will  you  join  me?  " 

"  Thanks,  very  much,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  a  Maine  man  —  " 
As  the  train  slowed  up  at  Portland,  the  remainder  of  his  sen- 
tence was  drowned  in  the  gurgling  sound  of  liquor  that  flowed 
gently  and  smoothly  as  in  a  familiar  channel. 
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A  Wedding  Tombstone* 

BY   CLARICE   IRENE   CLENGHAN. 

O  you  never  heard  tell  of  Melindy  Barbour's 
weddin'  tombstone  ?  "  said  grandma  in  a  tone 
of  surprise.  "  For  the  land's  sake,  I  thought 
everybody  knew  about  that." 

I  confessed  the  most  abject  ignorance  and 
immediately  drew  up  to  the  fire.  This  was 
partly  to  gain  information  and  partly  because,  although  the  fire- 
place was  wide  and  deep  throated  and  big  logs  were  blazing  in  it, 
there  were  biting  draughts  of  stinging  November  air  coming 
in  at  the  loosely  fitting  door.  For  grandmother  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  leave  the  home  that  had  been  hers  for  fifty  years, 
and  which  now  showed  some  signs  of  decay.  She  sat  knitting 
vigorously  by  the  firelight,  for,  although  she  had  all  the  modem 
conveniences  of  heating  and  lighting,  her  big  fireplace  cast  its 
ruddy  glow  out  into  the  room  through  all  the  long  winter  even- 
ings* I  was  an  angular  schoolgirl  of  fifteen  then,  with  a  great 
love  of  the  romantic,  and  was  on  a  four  weeks'  visit  at  the  old 
homestead.  It  seemed  never  to  occur  to  grandma  that,  having 
been  raised  in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  the  happenings  at 
Ragged  Corner  (where  she  lived)  would  naturally  be  unknown 
to  me.  She  always  expressed  fresh  surprise  at  my  ignorance  on 
these  subjects.  After  knitting  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  she 
began: 

"You've  seen  the  old  stone  house  down  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  all  shut  in  with  pines  and  evergreens  ?  It's  nigh  a  liundred 
years  old.  When  I  was  born  it  had  been  built  ten  years.  When 
I  was  a  young  married  woman  the  Barbours  came  to  live  there, 
and  they  was  proud,  high-feelin'  people  that  nobody  could  get 
acquainted  with.  That's  what  made  'em  take  it  so  dretf  ul  hard 
when  —  but  here  I  am,  way  ahead  of  my  story.  You  see,  Mr. 
Barbour  embezzled  or  did  something  of  that  kind,  and  went  to 
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prison.     After  he  had  been  there  a  year  he  up  and  hung  himself, 
and  that  is  the  last  of  him  so  far  as  my  story  goes. 

"Then  his  wife  and  little  boy  shut  themselves  up  in  the  stone 
house  and  never  went  outside  the  gate  hardly.  She'd  had  a  good 
deal  of  schooling,  his  mother  had,  and  she  taught  him  herself  as 
long  as  she  could,  and  then  he  bought  books  and  studied  by  him- 
self. He  tried  going  to  school  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  but  one 
of  the  scholars  threw  it  at  him  about  his  father,  and  Mortimer 
nearly  killed  him,  and  after  that  his  mother  kep'  him  home.  And 
she  was  such  a  proud  woman,  was  Mis'  Barbour,  and  lofty  and 
severe  in  her  ways.  She  wouldn't  let  nobody  sympathize  with 
her,  which  everybody  wanted  to,  as  there's  so  little  going  on  in  a 
place  like  Ragged  Corner.  Mis'  Barbour  was  real  selfish  with  her 
grief,  so  she  got  herself  disliked,  besides  folks  bein'  suspicious 
after  the  way  her  husband  turned  out.  What  did  they  live  on  ? 
Oh,  the  boy  farmed  it,  and  later  they  do  say  he  wrote  books  on 
what  they  call  natural  history,  though  to  my  mind  it  was  the 
most  unnatural  stuff  I  ever  heard  tell  of, —  all  about  beetles  and 
bugs  with  three  hundred  muscles  in  their  heads,  and  as  could 
carry  twelve  hundred  times  their  own  weight  on  their  own  backs, 
which  everybody  knows  he  must  have  got  up  as  he  went  along. 
They  were  dretfuUy  taken  up  with  each  other,  he  and  his  mother, 
and  she  believed  everything  he  said  was  so,  even  about  the  bugs 
and  beetles.  But  she  was  his  own  born  mother,  and  that  explains 
it. 

"  When  she  died,  Mortimer  liked  to  went  crazy.  He  planted 
her  grave  with  vi'lets  and  pansies,  and  at  the  head  was  a  white 
marble  monument  he  had  gone  to  the  city  for  —  nothing  nearer 
would  suit  him.  But  he  didn't  display  no  taste.  Nothing  on  it, 
my  dear,  but  the  old  lady's  name  and  the  date  she  died  —  not  an 
angel,  nor  a  cherub,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  broken  rosebud,  nor  a  bit  of 
verse.     And  yet  he  always  seemed  to  set  store  by  her. 

"  Then  Mortimer,  he  just  stuck  to  the  old  house,  same  as  ever, 
though  now  he  was  alone.  I  used  to  wonder  how  it  seemed  to 
him  late  at  night  hearin'  the  swash  of  the  river  and  the  sighin*  of 
them  pine  trees.  He  wore  his  hair  long,  as  was  the  custom  in 
them  days,  and  it  was  curly  up  at  the  ends,  like  the  picture  of 
John  Wesley.     But  he  had  eyes  that  went  right  through  you  and 
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came  out  the  back  of  your  head.     And  he  never  set  foot  into  the 
meeting-house,  nohow. 

"  Now,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  village  I'd  ever  said  would 
got  married.  But  as  sure  as  you  set  there,  when  the  little  milliner, 
Melinda  McAllister,  came  into  the  place,  he  was  struck.  That 
wasn't  nothing  strange — all  the  young  fellows  was  —  but,  mind 
you,  she  was  struck^  too.  No,  you  wouldn't  'a'  thought  it.  Eveiy- 
body  warned  her,  and  told  her  about  his  father's  hangin'  himself  in 
prison,  and  how  queer  his  mother  was,  and  that  Mortimer  was  as 
odd  as  Dick's  hatband  and  wouldn't  come  to  no  good.  She 
listened,  with  her  eyes  big  and  cool  and  a  little  hot  patch  of  red 
on  her  cheeks  like  a  daub  of  paint,  but  she  never  said  a  word. 
That  was  Melindy  McAllister  all  over,  never  to  say  a  blessed 
word,  but  go  and  do  just  as  she  saw  fit.  First  we  knew  they  was 
engaged,  and  it  was  given  out  in  meeting.  Next  day  her  aunt 
she  lived  with  came  in  to  see  me,  and  wrung  her  hands,  sayin' 
she  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Melindy  was  murdered  before  the 
year  was  out.  What  can  you  think  of  a  man  who  lives  like  a 
hermit,  and  had  a  crooked  father  and  a  peculiar  mother  ? 

"  But  we  wasn't  prepared  for  the  worst.     A  day  or  two  before 

the  wedding,  in  comes  old  Mis'  Johnson,  and  says,  '  Shut  up  the 

doors  tight,'  says  she,  *  and  the  winders.     I've  got  something  to 

tell  you  that'll  make  your  hair  rise  up,'  she  says,  whisperin'-like. 

So  I  shut  the  door,  she  a-workin'  her  hands  together  like  one 

possessed.     '  It's  about  Melindy,'  she  went  on.     '  He's  been  and 

got  a  tombstone  for  her.'     '  Who  ?  '  asked  I,  as  if  I  didn't  know, 

but  my  knees  knocked  together  and  I  felt  a  bit  sick.     *  Mortimer 

Barbour,'  says  she.     « My  grandson,  Johnnie,  was  after  a  bird's 

nest  in  a  tree  over  in  his  yard.     The  limb  broke,  and  down  he 

went  right  onto  the  roof  of  the  old  cornhouse,  that  hasn't  been 

used  for  years.     It  went  in  under  him  like  tinder,  and  as  soon  as 

he  could  pick  himself  up  and  found  no  bones  broke,  what  should 

he  see  but  a  new  white  gravestone,  a-settin'  up  quite  pert  in  a 

comer  against  some  rubbish.     He  went  up  to  it,  and  he  says  as 

true  as  the  Bible  he  saw  '  Melinda  Barbour '  cut  on  it,  and  the  date 

she  is  a-goin'  to  die.'     '  I  don't  believe  it,'  says  I,  but  I  was  all 

a-faint,  and  had  to  go  and  make  us  each  a  cup  of  tea,  so  we  could 

bear  up  under  it. 
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"  As  soon  as  I  said  I  didn't  believe  it  Mis'  Johnson  said  we'd 
go  ourselves  and  see.  And  we  did  go,  Mortimer  bein'  away  in 
the  fields,  and  got  into  the  cornhouse.  It  was  towards  dark,  and 
we  shook  with  the  cold,  though  it  was  a  warm  day  in  June. 
We'd  brought  a  bit  of  candle  with  us,  and  Mis'  Johnson  lit  it, 
and  then  we  saw  —  land  sakes,  child,  how  scairt  you  look ;  don't 
get  so  near  the  fire,  honey,  you'll  be  all  ablaze.  Where  was  I? 
Oh,  we  saw  the  stone,  just  as  Johnnie  said,  a  real  gravestone  of 
white  marble,  and  on  it  the  name  '  Melindy  Barbour,'  with  tiie 
date  '  Sept.  5,  18 — ,'  below  it.  But  the  rest  we  couldn't  make 
out.  '  He's  going  to  let  her  live  three  months,  may  heaven  for- 
give him,'  says  old  Mis'  Johnson,  meanin'  different  from  what  she 
said. 

*'  The  next  day  I  went  to  Melindy,  and  told  her  the  whole 
truth.  And  would  you  believO'  it,  she  said  she  thought  Mis' 
Johnson  and  I  had  no  business  prying  about  other  people's  affairs? 
'  If  he  had  bought  me  a  thousand  gravestones  I'd  have  him  just 
the  same,'  says  she.  So  they  was  married  the  next  day  in  the 
meeting-house,  but  Melindy  was  white  as  a  ghost,  and  she  trembled 
so  she  could  hardly  walk.  They  went  right  away  on  the  cars,  and 
we  threw  some  old  shoes  after  'em,  but  all  the  wishin'  of  joy  was 
make  believe,  and  I  never  saw  a  bride  with  such  a  white,  set  face, 
never  looking  at  her  husband  nor  yet  at  us. 

"  They  was  away  nearly  three  months  ;  then  they  came  back  to 
the  old  house.  But  folks  said  they  wasn't  happy,  that  she  was  as 
cold  as  a  stone,  and  he  was  always  at  his  books  and  old  insects. 
One  day  I  got  a  letter  askin'  me  to  come  and  see  her.  She  was 
lyin'  down  on  a  lounge  when  I  got  there,  white  and  so  thin,  with 
big  eyes  with  a  sorry,  hungry  look  in  'em.  But  she  had  on  a 
smart  gown,  and  was  as  pretty  as  a  pictur.  As  soon  as  we'd 
shaken  hands  and  I'd  taken  off  my  bonnet  and  mantilla,  she  says, 
'  Do  you  know  what  day  to-morrow  is  ? '  Then  I  thought  it  up, 
and  said  it  was  the  6th  of  September.  '  The  day  I  am  to  die,' 
she  says  in  a  soft,  quiet  way.  Then  I  up  and  asked  her  if  Mortimer 
had  been  ill-treatin'  her,  but  she  put  up  her  finger,  and  said,  *  Not 
a  word  to  my  husband;  he  doesn't  know  I  know  it.'  Then  she 
said  he  was  awful  good  to  her,  but  she  couldn't  get  that  grave- 
stone out  of  her  head  day  or  night.     All  at  once  it  came  to  me 
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how  matters  was ;  she'd  been  too  proud  to  give  him  up,  besides 
her  likin'  him,  too ;  and  she'd  been  too  proud  to  tell  him  about  it ; 
and  so  betwixt  the  two  the  poor  child  was  almost  beat  out.  She 
asked  if  I  would  go  out  to  the  cornhouse  with  her  to  see  the  stone. 
She  wanted  to  see  it  and  was  afraid  to  go  alone. 

"  Then  a  queer  thing  happened.     Mortimer  had  come  into  the 

next  room  while  she'd  been  talkin',  and  heard  every  word.     I 

never  saw  anybody  so  stirred  up  as  he  was  when  he  came  in.     '  Is 

that  tombstone  what  has  stood  between  us  ?  '  he  said,  and  went  on 

to  explain  that  it  had  been  ordered  for  his  mother.     He  was  such 

a  bad  writer  that  the  stone-cutter  mistook  the  name  Malviny  for 

Melindy,  and  after  the  stone  was  half  done  it  was  found  out,  and 

they  made  him  pay  for  it.     So,  as  it  was  his,  they  brought  it  to 

him,  and,  not  knowin'  what  to  do  with  it,  he'd  just  set  it  up  in 

the  cornhouse  and  forgot  all  about  it.     Melindy,  she  began  to  cry, 

and  then  they  fell  to  huggin'  and  kissin'  each  other,  as  if  they 

hadn't  met  for  years.     I  tried  to  put  in  a  word  to  ca'm  'em,  but 

they  saw  me  without  seeing  me,  and  heard  me  without  hearing  me, 

80  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  mantilla  and  came  away  and  left  'em. 

"  After  that  ?     Dear  me,  they  was  the  happiest  couple  you  ever 

saw.     They  used  the  gravestone  for  a  front  doorstep,  wrong  side 

up,  and  it  was  real  pretty.     Melindy  was  dretful  proud  of  him, 

and  believed  every  word  he  wrote  about  them  bugs  and  beetles, 

just  as  his  mother  did,  which  only  goes  to  show  that  the  old  sayin' 

is  true,  that  love  is  blind." 
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NEVER  recall  it  without  shuddering,  though  it 
happened  over  thirty  years  ago. 

I  was  then  a  young  man,  occupying  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  in  the  banking  firm  of  Dillard  & 
Hatch.  One  day  I  was  sent  to  carry  five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  to  Caleb  Parton,  a  very 
eccentric  man  living  in  an  isolated  house  in  a  wild,  hilly  part  of 
West  Virginia. 

Parton  was  the  bank's  heaviest  depositor,  and  his  wealth  was 
said  to  aggregate  a  half  million.  The  day  before,  his  servant,  a 
large  negro,  had  appeared  at  the  bank  with  a  message  requesting 
Dillard  to  send  him  eight  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  He  arranged 
that  I  was  to  be  the  one  to  carry  the  amount  to  him,  and  further 
suggested  that  I  should  make  the  trip  in  a  wagon,  so  that  I  could 
take  back  a  cask  of  rare  old  wine,  which  he  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  present  to  the  firm. 

It  was  a  hard  journey  over  rough,  stony  roads,  which  were  sel- 
dom traveled,  except  by  the  plodding  mountain  folk  of  that 
region  ;  and  not  until  two  hours  after  sunset  did  I  reach  the  queer 
stone  dwelling  where  Caleb  Parton  lived  a  hermit-like  existence, 
shut  away  from  all  the  world.  The  place  was  a  lonely  one,  in 
the  heart  of  an  uninhabited,  hilly  tract  of  country  covered  with 
extensive  forests. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  deepest  sense  of  this  loneliness,  as  I 
drew  rein  before  the  solitary  stone  house.  Hitching  the  horse  to 
a  tree,  I  was  guided  up  the  indistinct  path  by  a  meager,  yellowish 
light  that  struggled  through  the  panes  of  an  upstairs  window. 

Although  I  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  it  was  fully  ten  minutes 
before  I  heard  any  sound  within.  Then,  half  cautiouslj^  the  thick 
oaken  door  opened,  and  a  dark-faced,  wiry  man,  somewhere  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty,  looked  out  at  me. 
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"Who  are  you?"  he  demanded. 

"Hope,  of  the  firm  of  Dillard  &  Hatch,"  I  returned. 

"  Ah !  It's  you,  come  at  last,  is  it  ? "  he  said,  holding  the 
lighted  candle  so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  my  face.  "  Well, 
come  in,  Mr.  Hope." 

He  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  through  a  hall  into  a 
wide  room,  lighted  by  a  brass  lamp.  The  furniture  was  scant, 
but  of  a  heavy,  antique  pattern.  A  faded  Brussels  carpet  covered 
the  floor,  and  in  one  comer  stood  a  desk  with  a  small  iron  safe 
near  by.  A  narrow  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  held  a  decan- 
ter and  glasses  with  the  remnants  of  a  lunch. 

Motioning  me  to  a  chair,  my  strange  host  took  the  sacks  of 
gold,  which  I  carried  in  a  stout  bag,  and  threw  them  against  the 
safe.  The  clang  of  the  falling  coins  sounded  dismally  through 
the  silent  apartment. 

"  What  a  curse  love  and  gold  can  be  to  a  man  ! " 

He  spoke  bitterly,  I  had  never  met  Caleb  Parton  before,  and 
as  he  uttei-ed  these  words  I  looked  at  him  carefully.  His  face 
was  of  a  dark  olive  tint,  while  Ins  deep-set  eyes  were  small  and 
intensely  black.  They  were  full  of  magnetism  and  subtle  cun- 
ning. 

He  became  conscious  of  my  scrutiny,  frowned  a  little,  then 
turned  toward  the  door. 

« If  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hope,"  he  said,  "  I'll  bring  you  up 
some  refreshments.  You  must  be  tired  and  hungry  after  your 
long  ride." 

In  a  short  time  he  returned,  bringing  a  tray  on  which  was  a 
choice  repast,  with  a  bowl  of  strong  coffee. 

*' You  see  I'm  my  own  servant,  Mr.  Hope,"  he  said,  putting  the 
tray  on  the  table.  "  My  man,  Joe,  is  off  to  a  camp-meeting  and 
won't  be  back  before  daylight." 

As  I  ate  the  lunch  which  Caleb  Parton  had  brought  me,  he 
emptied  the  gold  from  the  sacks  upon  the  floor  and  counted  it 
over  carefully. 

"  Correct !  "  I  heard  him  chuckle  to  himself,  as  he  flung  the 
refilled  sacks  into  the  safe. 

After  I  had  finished  my  lunch,  Parton  exhibited  two  fine  pipes 
and  invited  me  to  join  him  in  a  smoke. 
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"  Excuse  my  oversight.  There's  not  a  di-op  of  ^vine  left  in  this 
decanter,"  he  said,  after  examining  it. 

"  No  matter,"  I  returned.     "  I  never  drink  wine." 

"  Tut,  tut,  man !  you  miss  half  your  life.  Now,  I  have  a  very 
choice  collection  of  wines.  Come,  I'll  give  you  a  peep  at  my 
vaults." 

He  arose  as  he  spoke  and  took  up  a  candle.  I  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  wines,  but  I  accompanied  him. 

Descending  to  the  lower  hallway,  we  passed  through  a  long, 
dreary  room,  then  down  narrow  stone  steps  into  a  capacious  cellar, 
walled  on  every  side  with  heavy  masonry. 

The  place  was  damp  and  musty.  Dust  and  cobwebs  covered  the 
casks  and  bottles  that  littered  the  whole  end  of  the  cellar.  My  host 
did  not  halt  till  we  reached  a  heavy  iron  door  fastened  with  a  large, 
rusty  padlock.  I  noticed  a  demoniacal  expression  on  Parton's 
face,  as  he  held  the  light  close  enough  to  the  lock  to  examine  it. 

"No,  it's  never  been  meddled  with,"  he  remarked  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Ten  years  is  a  very  long  time  for  a  man  to  live  on 
wine  —  but  he  was  very  fond  of  wine  r—.  very — ha,  ha ! " 

I  looked  at  Parton  in  amazement,  much  puzzled  as  to  the  import 
of  his  strange  words  and  manner. 

He  turned  to  me  with  a  quick  gesture. 

"  A  thousand  pardons !  "  he  said.  "  You  think  my  actions 
strange.  But  —  shall  I?  — "  a  wild  flash  in  his  eyes.  "Yes, 
Mr.  Hope,  you  shall  have  the  story.  I  must  tell  it  to  some  one. 
It's  too  good  to  keep.     Ha,  ha !  " 

"  Take  a  seat,"  he  continued,  pushing  a,  cask  towards  me,  upon 
which  I  dropped,  not  certain  that  I  was  not  in  the  presence  of  a 
madman.  ,,r  ^i 

Taking  up  a  bdttle,  he  brushed  the  cobwebs  from  it,  ^en,  breaks 
ing  off  the  neck,  passed  it  to  me,  saying : 

"Take  a  pull.  It's  damp  in  this  cellar,  and  this  will  take  the 
chill  out  of  your  blood.  This  is  an  excellent  wine  —  it  was  a 
favorite  brand  with  Judson  Pickford.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Judson  was 
a  competent  judge.     Ha,  ha  I 

His  laugh  made  me  shiver.  It  sounded  like  the  exultation  of 
a  fiend.  But  I  declined  the  wine,  and  Parton  himself  drained  thft 
bottle. 
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"  YouVe  never  heard  of  Judson  Pickford  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No." 

"  Of  course  not.  That  was  before  you  came,  and  it  isn't  likely 
that  excellent  Messrs.  Dillard  &  Hatch  would  mention  him  to 
you.  But  they  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  Judson  if  they 
were  so  disposed." 

"  Judson  Pickford  was  a  strange,  dark  man.  I  met  him  first 
in  society  in  Baltimore.  And,  strange  to  say,  many  declared  that 
there  was  a  strong  resemblance  between  Pickford  and  Parton. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  fate  decreed  that  we  should  both  love  the  same 
girl,  — beautiful,  winsome  Mabel  Raymond.  I  loved  her  from  the 
hour  we  first  met,  and  I've  no  doubt  my  rival's  passion  was  as 
intense  as  my  own.  I  was  a  rich  wine  merchant,  and  Pickford  a 
wealthy,  brilliant  stock-broker.  Both  of  us  vowed  to  win  Miss 
Raymond,  but  from  the  first  I  saw  that  she  favored  Pickford's 
suit  This  made  me  hate  my  rival  with  deepest  hatred.  After 
they  were  married  I  went  about  for  months  like  one  stupefied. 
In  losing  the  only  woman  I  loved  I  lost  all  interest  in  life.  I 
drank  heavily,  but  the  more  I  drank  the  more  I  felt  myself 
urged  on  to  revenge.  Then  I  began  to  lay  plans  for  Pickford's 
ruin. 

"  When  he  and  his  wife  were  in  Europe  I  saw  an  excellent 
chance  to  mature  my  scheme  for  his  destruction.  I  first  converted 
all  my  property  into  cash.  Then  I  came  to  this  secluded  place 
and  had  this  house  built,  where  I  might  live  apart  from  the  world 
I  hated.  Afterward  I  went  to  Dillard  &  Hatch,  and  placed  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  their  bank.  I  knew  Dillard  to  be  a 
noted  schemer,  so  I  took  him  into  my  confidence,  and  got  his 
promise  to  help  me.  Hatch,  being  a  weak  man,  was  not  hard  to 
rope  into  the  plot.  No  need  for  me  to  go  into  details  of  the  steps 
by  which  Dillard  and  I  artfully  spread  a  net  for  our  unsuspecting 
victim.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  soon  after  Pickford's  return  from 
abroad  he  was  a  ruined  man.  Penniless  though  he  was,  he  didn't 
lose  heart.  He  moved  into  plainer  quarters  and  took  up  the 
practise  of  law,  a  profession  which  he  had  followed  before  he 
became  a  stock-broker.  But  my  vengeance  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
Mind  you,  though,  I  took  pains  never  to  let  him  suspect  I  was 
even  most  remotely  connected  with  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 
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"  Just  when  Pickford  was  having  his  hardest  struggle  I  went 
to  him  with  an  offer  to  start  him  in  business.  He  gratefully 
accepted  my  offer.  I  sent  him  alone  to  New  York  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Then,  disguising  myself,  I  followed  him.  In  the 
city  I  removed  my  disguise  and  sought  out  Pickford,  telling  him 
I  had  changed  my  plans  for  him.  I  directed  him  to  come  here 
the  next  night,  but  to  tell  no  one  of  our  business.  He  kept  the 
appointment.  We  met  at  the  station,  six  miles  below  the  hills, 
and  walked  here  to  this  house.  It  was  a  dark  night.  No  one 
saw  us.  He  was  fond  of  wine,  so  after  I  had  urged  many  a  glass 
upon  him  I  conducted  him  to  this  vault.  In  his  drunken  condi- 
tion I  had  no  trouble  to  get  him  to  enter  it.  Then  I  shut  and 
locked  that  iron  door  upon  him.  He  had  only  a  cask  of  wine  to 
keep  him  company.  That  was  ten  years  ago,  and  that  door  has 
never  been  opened  since." 

A  low  laugh  from  the  narrator  ended  his  grewsome  tale,  while 
a  gleam  of  fiendish  triumph  flitted  across  his  swarthy  face. 

A  cold  chill  crept  up  my  spine,  and  I  arose  involuntarily. 

Was  there  truth  in  his  awful  narration,  or  was  it  merely  the 
ravings  of  a  maniac  ? 

"  A  wholesome  tale  to  go  to  bed  on,  eh,  Mr.  Hope  ?  Ha,  ha  1 " 
he  laughed,  as  he  arose  and  led  the  way  upstairs. 

When  I  was  alone  in  the  room  where  I  was  to  spend  the  night, 
I  decided  that  the  wine  which  Parton  had  drunk  was  responsible 
for  the  horrible  story  to  which  I  had  listened. 

Next  morning,  while  I  was  despatching  an  early  breakfast, 
Negro  Joe  and  Parton  carried  out  a  cask  of  wine,  which  they 
placed  in  my  wagon. 

Just  before  starting,  my  strange  host  handed  me  a  sealed  letter, 
saying: 

"  Give  this  to  Dillard,  and  tell  him  I  hope  he'll  find  the  wine 
superb.     Good-by,  Mr.  Hope,"  and  he  waved  me  off. 

When  I  reached  the  bank  I  gave  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dillard.  As 
he  read  it  his  face  turned  a  sickly  hue  and  his  mouth  twitched 
nervously.  Recovering  himself,  however,  he  ordered  Hatch  and 
me  to  open  the  cask  which  Parton  had  sent  him. 

We  obeyed  at  once.  As  the  top  of  the  cask  was  broken  open, 
we  started  back  in  horror. 
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There,  preserved  in  wine,  was  a  human  heady —  the  head  and 
face  of  Caleb  Parton,  the  recluse  millionaire ! 

Then  Dillard  explained  that  his  letter  was  from  Judson  Pick- 
ford,  who,  with  the  help  of  Negro  Joe,  who  hated  his  harsh  master, 
Caleb  Parton,  had  effected  his  escape  from  the  vault.  But  a 
month  later,  his  wife  having  died,  Pickford  had  returned  one  dark 
night  and  killed  the  man  who  had  so  cruelly  ruined  him.  The 
head  of  his  enemy  had  been  put  in  a  cask  of  wine  to  send  to  the 
banker,  who  had  aided  in  accomplishing  his  financial  ruin.  With 
peculiar  cunning,  he  had  appropriated  not  only  the  name  and 
looks  of  Parton,  but  his  property  and  bank  account  as  well.  In 
carrying  out  this  deception,  he  had  a  faithful  ally  in  Negro  Joe. 

It  was  Pickford  himself  who  had  related  the  dark  story  to  me. 
It  seemed  almost  incredible.  A  visit  to  the  lonely  stone  house 
with  two  officers  discovered  a  headless  body  in  the  vault.  But 
Pickford  and  his  ally  had  disappeared. 
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Stateroom  Six* 

BY  WILLIAM   ALBERT   LEWIS. 

HINGS  have  changed  greatly  on  the  river. 
There  are  no  open  bars,  no  card  playing,  no 
shooting ;  much  less  travel,  for  that  matter. 

We   were   a  half  dozen   at  supper.      I  sat 

opposite  a  gray-bearded  man,  who,  when  he  had 

completed    his    meal,    closely    scrutinized    a 

modest-appearing  young  woman  quietly  supping  at  another  table. 

She   finished  and  departed.     When  she  was  gone  my  neighbor 

leaned  across  and  said : 

"  Perhaps  you  thought  it  funny  I  watched  that  lady  so  closely  ? 
But  that's  *Sis.*  I  remember  her  twenty  years  back,  on  this 
very  boat.     My  !  but  what  a  look  at  her  brings  to  my  mind  !  " 

He  leaned  back,  his  eyes  on  the  table,  a  grim  smile  broadening 
a  kindly  countenance,  and  pushed  both  hands  deeply  into  his 
pockets. 

The  man  had  something  he  wanted  to  tell. 

"  A  romance,  I  suppose  ?     I'd  like  to  hear  it." 

*'  It  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  on  this  boat,  the  Hester  Hale. 
Professional  gamblers  were  always   aboard,  looking  for  victims. 
None  were  more  daring  nor  more  lucky  than  '  Ready '  Rankin. 
A  handsome  fellow,  of  good  family,  with  a  heart  big  and  manly, 
if  he  was  a  cut-throat  gambler  and  a  bad  man  all  around.     Down 
at  that  landing  we  left  before  sundown,  —  Kellyville,  —  an  old  man 
was  waiting,  one  night,  with  a  wee  tot  of  a  girl.     He  brought  her 
aboard.     You  know  how  natural  it  is  to  consign  childi*en  to  the 
care   of  some   person?     The   child   was   the   old   man's   grand- 
daughter.    She  was  to  get  off  at  Low  Water  Landing,  which  is 
the  next  stop  we'll  make,  a  few  minutes  from  now.    He  happened 
to  put  the  child  in  '  Ready '  Rankin's  care.    He  agreed  to  see  her 
safely  ashore  and   to  deliver  her  to  her  ma.      *  Ready'   gfot   a 
stateroom,  put  the  child  in  one  of  the  berths,  and  gave  her  a  bag 
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of  candy  to  keep  her  from  crying.  Then  he  went  below  for  a 
game.  The  play  chanced  to  be  tolerable  heavy  that  night,  with 
Rankin  an  eight-thousand-dollar  winner.  But  it  ended  in  a  row ; 
and  Rankin,  seeing  trouble  ahead,  i-oUed  his  pile  in  a  newspaper 
and  laid  it  beside  the  sleeping  child  in  the  stateroom.  The  boat 
was  then  a  half  hour  from  the  landing.  *  Ready  '  got  into  a  fight 
with  the  man  he  beat  at  the  table,  and  was  badly  shot.  His  last 
words  were  confused.     He  said  something  about  : 

" '  Stateroom  six  —  little  one  —  Low  Water  Landing  —  money.' 

"  The  boat  made  the  landing.  They  woke  the  child  up,  put 
all  the  bundlas  into  her  arms,  and  turned  her  over  to  her  ma. 

"  Sis*s  mother  soon  discovered  the  package  of  money,  and  met 
the  boat  at  the  landing  on  her  down  trip  next  night,  to  make  in- 
quiries of  the  captain.  But  he  knew  nothing.  Rankin  had  been 
buried  that  day  up  river.  Nobody  knew  anything  about  any 
money.  So  Sis's  mother  kept  it,  trying  all  the  time  to  get  some 
knowledge  of  Rankin's  family.  That  she  could  not  do.  They 
had  disowned  him. 

"  About  three  years  ago  a  party  of  young  men  came  up  the 
river  hunting.  They  stopped  off  at  Low  Water  Landing  and 
boarded  with  Sis's  ma.  One  of  the  young  fellows  was  teller  in  a 
bank  down  in  Natchez.  He  fell  head  over  ears  in  love  with  Sis. 
You  can't  much  blame  him,  can  you  ?  She's  awfully  handsome. 
Naturally  enough,  they  got  to  comparing  notes  ;  and  the  story  of 
the  money  came  out.  Do  you  know,  sir,  it  turned  out  that  the 
young  bank  teller  was  Rankin's  son  ?  Fact !  He  and  his  mother 
and  step-father  lived  together,  and  all  they'd  ever  heard  was  that 
*  Ready '  had  been  killed  in  a  fight  on  the  river.  They  didn't 
mourn  overmuch,  although  '  Ready  '  wasn't  the  worst  chap  that 
ever  lived. 

"  There  !  We're  just  blowing  for  Low  Water  now.  Let's  go 
on  deck  and  see  Sis  land.     Up  to  visit  her  ma,  I  reckon." 

"  Rankin's  son  is  going  to  marry  her,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Married,  man  I  Year  ago,  last  Christmas.  They  live  as  cozy 
as  you  please  down  in  Natchez.     He's  cashier  of  that  bank  now." 

We  stood  by  the  rail  as  the  boat  made  fast.  The  young  lady 
tripped  lightly  ashore  and  greeted  a  white-haired  old  lady. 

The  Hester  Hale  resumed  her  way. 
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"  Step  this  way.     I'll  show  you  where  '  Ready '  was  killed." 

We  strolled  to  the  gangway.  He  pointed  to  a  little  bullet  hole 
in  the  casement. 

"  There  were  three  shots  fired.     '  Ready '  fired  one  and  I  — '' 

I  looked  up  quickly  into  his  patriarchal  face.  He  paled,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  me. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  say  so  much,  friend ;  but  I  believe  you  are  a 
square  man.  This  spot  has  a  fascination  for  me.  And  it  is 
twenty  years  ago,  twenty  —  years  —  ago." 

His  head  drooped.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something 
beside  what  he  uttered. 

"  I  understand  you,"  I  said. 

I  pressed  his  hand,  and  went  to  bed. 
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Her  Eyes,  Your  Honor. 

BY   H.   D.   UMBSTABTTER. 

HE  witness  is  yours." 

As  the  prosecuting  attorney  sat  down,  the 
spectators  craned  their  necks  and  eagerly 
leaned  forward.  Every  one  expected  a  merci- 
less cross-examination,  as  the  reputation  of  the 
young  lawyer,  who  had  been  brought  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  defend  the  prisoner,  had  preceded  him.  And 
though  Delos  McWhorter  had  thus  far  taken  no  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, he  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  great  trial.  One 
person  alone  rivaled  him, —  the  mysterious  woman  who  stood  at  the 
bar,  charged  with  murder.  The  hush  that  fell  upon  the  packed 
court-room  as  the  man  slowly  rose  to  his  feet  resembled  the  awful 
silence  with  which  the  death  sentence  is  awaited.  As  he  stood 
silent  and  ifresolute  for  a  moment,  the  color  rising  to  his  plain, 
youthful  face,  his  fingers  nervously  fumbling  with  a  pencil,  the 
spectators  were  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

With  almost  boyish  embarrassment,  his  eye  sought  that  of  the 
presiding  judge ;  next  he  scanned  the  faces  of  the  jury,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  witness,  in  a  voice  at  once  gentle,  sarcastic,  and 
magnetic,  he  began : 

"  Mr.  Slade,  I  will  trouble  you  to  look  once  more  very  care- 
fully at  the  prisoner.  Perhaps  she  will  rise  that  you  may  see  her 
better.  You  have  testified  that  shortly  before  eight  on  the  night 
of  the  murder  you  saw  this  woman  enter  the  apartment  house  of 
which  you  are  the  janitor,  and  in  which  the  body  of  Charlotte 
Ames  was  found.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  the  jury 
just  what  it  was  in  the  appearance  of  the  woman  you  say  you  then 
saw  that  enables  you  to  swear  to-day  that  she  and  the  prisoner  are 
one  and  the  same  pei'son." 

The  witness,  fearing  a  trap,  hesitated,  and  nervously  eyed  the 
lawyer. 
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"  I  would  like  you  to  tell  us,"  calmly  continued  the  questioner, 
"  whether  you  took  such  particular  notice  of  her  height,  her  face, 
her  complexion,  her  hair,  her  nose,  and  her  teeth  during  the  few 
moments  tliat  you  say  you  saw  her  in  the  dimly  lighted  hallway, 
four  months  ago,  as  to  enable  you  to  swear  to-day  that  you  can- 
not be  mistaken.  Was  it  her  size,  her  apparent  age,  perhaps,  or 
the  color  of  her  hair,  or  what  ?  " 

"  It  was  her  looks,"  answered  the  witness,  squirming  in  his 
seat.     "  It's  the  same  woman." 

"  Yes,  her  looks ;  but  I  must  trouble  you  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion so  that  the  jury  may  have  the  whole  truth  before  they  tire 
asked  to  send  any  one  to  the  gallows.  Remember,  Mr.  Slade, 
you  are  under  oath.     Now  tell  us,  what  was  it  ?  " 

**  We  object,"  came  from  the  prosecuting  attorney  as  he  sprang 
to  his  feet.  "  We  object,  your  honor,  to  this  attempt  to  intimi- 
date the  witness." 

Before  the  court  could  pass  upon  the  objection,  the  witness, 
turning  from  his  questioner  to  the  court,  exclaimed  half  defi- 
antly : 

"  It  was  her  eyes,  your  honor  I  " 

"  That  is  all,"  came  from  the  lawyer  for  the  defense,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  seat;  and  the  spectattors  relaxed  into  a  condition  of 
restlessness  that  clearly  showed  their  further  disappointment. 

Each  of  the  succeeding  witnesses  declared  without  hesitation 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  wo^nan  they  had  seen  near  the  scene  of 
the  murder,  either  just  before  or  shortly  after  the  deed  was  dis- 
covered. As  one  after  the  other  was  dismissed  by  the  defense, 
upon  insisting  under  cross-examination  that  he  could  not  possibly 
be  mistaken,  the  faces  of  the  government  counsel  beamed  with 
satisfaction,  while  those  of  the  spectators  assumed  the  blankness 
of  mystification.  What  was  the  strange  lawyer  there  for  ?  they 
whispered  among  themselves,  and  many  turned  toward  the  pris- 
oner as  though  to  ascertain  whether  she  realized  how  surely  her 
life  was  being  sworn  away.  In  his  opening  address  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  had  said : 

"  On  the  second  day  of  last  November,  a  woman  residing  in 
this  town,  young,  rich,  and  notorious  for  her  gay  and  reckless 
career,  was  found  murdered  in  her  bed  at  half  past  eight  at  night. 
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Everything  about  the  room  was  in  perfect  order.  There  had  been 
no  robbery,  and  the  instrument  used  was  found  in  her  breast, 
where  it  had  been  driven  to  the  heart.  It  was  a  gold  ornament, 
8ueh  as  a  woman  wears  in  her  hair. 

"  We  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  the  character  of  the  dead 
woman,  but  we  shall  ask  that  justice  be  done. 

"  It  is  true  that  many  a  woman  in  this  town  had  good  reason  to 
wish  the  murdered  woman  ill.  It  is  true  that  there  are  men  in 
the  community  who  might  have  been  driven  by  desperate  hate, 
desperate  love,  or  desperate  jealousy,  to  do  the  deed,  but,  fortu- 
nately, before  cruel  suspicion  made  any  blunder  of  that  sort  the 
police  discovered  the  criminal.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
rumors  of  the  murder  came  the  reports  of  a  mysterious  woman 
found  leaving  the  city.  Within  twelve  hours  this  woman,  who 
now  stands  at  the  bar,  had  been  identified  by  no  less  than  four 
people,  who  saw  her  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  the  crime 
either  before  or  after  it  was  committed. 

"  No  one  knew  her.  She  refused  to  give  any  account  of  her- 
self. She  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  nervous  excitement. 
The  government  will  show  that  she  entered  the  house  shortly 
before  the  murder  was  committed  ;  that  she  left  it  a  few  minutes 
after  the  deed  was  done ;  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder  she 
had  high  words  with  the  dead  woman,  and  that  the  instrument 
with  which  the  deed  was  done  was  such  an  one  as  the  prisoner  was 
known  to  possess.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  concluded  dra- 
matically, "  Fate  plays  no  tricks  of  that  sort.  Fate  fashions  no  such 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  that  which  establishes  the 
guilt  of  this  woman  and  upon  which  we  ask  her  conviction." 
-  These  were  his  words,  and  now  that  the  janitor  had  testified 
that  he  saw  the  prisoner  enter  the  building,  a  patrolman  had  de- 
clared that  he  saw  her  leaving  it  within  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
crime  was  discovered,  and  the  dead  woman's  coachman  had  sworn 
to  having  overheard  the  prisoner  using  threatening  language  to 
his  mistress,  —  after  this  and  other  circumstantial  evidence  had 
gone  before  the  jury  and  remained  unshaken  by  cross-examina- 
tion, the  prosecution  announced  that  the  case  for  the  government 
was  in. 

In  spite  of  the  disappointment  with  which  the   spectators  re- 
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garded  Lawyer  McWhorter,  a  nervous  dread  of  the  man  possessed 
the  minds  of  the  opposing  counsel,  as  he  rose  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately clasped  his  hands  behind  him.  He  was  so  calm.  His 
methods  were  so  unfathomable  that  they  began  to  feel  a  vague 
conviction  that  he  mastered  them  and  their  methods,  while  to 
them  he  was  a  closed  book. 

A  moment  he  stood  silent,  and  when  he  spoke,  utter  consternation 
fell  upon  the  court*     The  words  were  the  last  they  had  expected. 

"  Your  honor,  the  defense  has  no  evidence  to  offer." 

Even  the  court  could  scarce  control  its  amazement.  Inch  by 
inch  the  ground  upon  which  the  prisoner  stood  had  been  carried 
away,  until  now  nothing  but  the  personal  appeal  of  her  counsel 
could  save  ber  life.  Was  this  possible  ?  Did  this  young  stranger 
really  possess  that  rare  eloquence,  that  fatal  magnetism,  that 
sometimes  blind  strong  men  to  all  sense  of  reason  and  right? 
Did  even  he  hope  to  save  his  client?  His  looks  betrayed  nothing. 
As  he  took  his  seat  his  face  was  that  of  a  sphinx. 

The  attorney  for  the  government  lost  no  time  in  beginning  his 
closing  speech.  "  We  commend  the  judgment  of  the  distinguished 
cotnsel  for  the  defense,"  he  began,  "which  deterred  him  from 
attacking  the  overwhelming  proofs  we  have  submitted  of  the 
prisoner's  guilt.  We  commend  the  keen  judgment  which  prompts 
him  to  rely  upon  the  famed  magic  of  his  own  voice  rather  than  to 
seek  hope  for  his  client  in  the  uncertain  words  of  unreliable  wit- 
nesses. The  defense,  too  clever  to  attack  such  proof  as  we  have 
presented,  will  now  rely  upon  silvery  tongued  oratory  and  superb 
rhetorical  appeals  to  secure  from  these  twelve  men  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  But,  may  it  please  the  court,"  he  concluded,  "  our 
learned  brother  mistakes  the  intelligence  of  these  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  if  he  supposes,  for  one  moment,  that  fervent  appeals  to 
their  sympathies  can  make  them  forget  their  duty  to  themselves, 
to  civilized  society,  and  to  womankind."  So  well  satisfied,  how- 
ever, had  the  spectators  become  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  so 
completely  did  all  interest  now  center  in  McWhorter's  anticipated 
speech,  that  the  remarks  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  were  listened 
to  with  indifferent  attention. 

Now,  surely,  the  brilliant  advocate  would  demonstrate  his 
ability,  even  though  he  could  not  save  his  client. 
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«  The  woman,"  he  began,  amid  oppressive  silence,  "  who  was 
arrested  on  the  second  day  of  November  last,  stands  charged  with 
murder.  As  no  testimony  has  been  offered  to  show  that  she 
committed  murder,  the  defense  will  not  waste  your  time  or  insult 
your  common  sense  by  unnecessary  argument.  You  have  been 
told  with  great  clearness  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  that 
the  prisoner  was  seen  to  enter  and  leave  a  certain  house  at  certain 
hours  ;  also  that  on  a  certain  day  she  had  high  words  with  a  cer- 
tain woman.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  under  the  laws  of  your 
State  that  doesn't  constitute  murder.  A  woman  may  pay  a  visit 
to  an  apartment  house  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  she  may  have 
high  words  with  another  woman  in  the  public  highway,  she  may 
even  wear  a  gold  ornament  in  her  hair,  —  she  may  do  all  this  with- 
out becoming  a  murderess.  The  evidence  adduced  is  purely  cir- 
cumstantial. No  proof  whatever  has  been  oflEered  that  the  accused 
woman  killed  Charlotte  Ames.  In  the  absence  of  such  testimony, 
it  is  your  duty  to  yourselves,  to  civilized  society,  and  to  woman- 
kind, to  acquit  the  prisoner."  Before  the  last  word  was  spoken  he 
sat  down. 

The  entire  court  room  was  again  taken  by  sui-prise.  While  the 
brief  speech  had  the  ring  of  cleverness,  it  fell  far  short  of  the 
general  expectations. 

After  hearing  the  judge's  charge  to  the  jury  not  one  person  in 
that  vast  assembly  doubted  the  result.  Few  felt  any  sympathy 
for  the  woman,  and  those  few  were  men.  The  members  of  her 
own  sex  were  as  a  unit  arrayed  against  her.  The  pride  of  her 
pale  beauty  antagonized  them.  The  very  women  who  in  their 
hearts  had  wished  the  dead  girl  ill  and  who  would  have  com- 
mitted the  crime  themselves,  except  that  they  lacked  the  courage, 
had  no  pity  for  the  accused.  There  was  something  in  her 
beauty  above  and  beyond  them,  and,  womanlike,  they  hated  her 
for  it. 

Not  a  soul  left  the  court  room  as  the  jury  filed  out,  for  all 
expected  a  prompt  verdict.  In  this  they  were  not  disappointed. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  twelve  men  filed  solemnly  back.  Not  an 
eye  sought  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  who,  like  her  counsel,  sat 
entirely  unmoved. 

As  the  clerk  rose  the  silence  became  deathlike.     "Prisoner, 
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look  upon  the  jury.     Jury,  look  upon  the  prisoner.     Have  you 
agreed  upon  a  verdict  ?  " 

"  We  have." 

"  Is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
charged  against  her  ?  " 

"  Guilty." 

With  difficulty  the  demonstrations  of  approval  that  broke  out  in 
every  part  of  the  room  were  checked  by  the  court  officers. 

Moved  by  that  inevitable  heart-stopping  vision  of  "  hanged  by 
the  neck,"  every  spectator  turned  to  the  handsome  woman  in  the 
dock. 

The  calmness  with  which  she  received  the  stares  of  a  thousand 
eyes  was  marvelous.  No  one  expected  that  she  would  now  break 
her  mysterious  silence.  When,  therefore,  she  rose  and  turned  her 
eyes  towards  the  court  the  spectators  sat  fairly  spellbound  with 
surprise. 

"  May  it  please  your  honor,"  she  began  in  a  firm,  clear  voice; 
then,  lifting  one  slender  white  hand,  she  pointed  to  the  door  at  the 
back  of  the  witness  stand. 

Every  eye  followed  her  gesture.  A  tall  female  figure,  heavily 
veiled,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  associate  counsel  of  the  defense, 
stood  in  the  doorway.  The  next  moment  she  raised  her  veil, 
advanced  rapidly,  and  took  her  place  beside  the  prisoner. 

The  scene  that  followed  resembled  a  street  riot,  rather  than  the 
solemn  proceedings  of  a  court  room.  Men,  wild  with  excitement, 
mounted  their  chairs,  women  rose  in  their  seats,  pushing,  jostling, 
and  crowding  each  other  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  highly  sensational  proceedings.  The  confusion  was 
indescribable,  the  noise  deafening.  Not  until  Mc Whorter  was  seen 
to  spring  to  his  feet  did  the  court  officers'  vigorous  rapping  and 
loud  cries  for  order  produce  any  effect.  Instantly  all  was  silence. 
Rigid  suspense  held  the  spectators  breathless.  With  the  light 
they  had  missed  in  his  eye  and  the  fire  they  had  longed  for  in  his 
voice  the  young  lawyer  spoke,  addressing  the  judge: 

"  May  it  please  the  court,  —  nice  customs  must  bow  to  desperate 
needs.  When  a  man  is  called  upon  to  face  in  defense  of  a  woman's 
life  such  odds  as  I  found  in  this  case,  when  he  sees  justice  outwitted 
by  the  devil's  trick,  —  circumstantial  evidence, —  he  must  resort 
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to  the  devil's  weapon, —  cunning.  Such  evidence  as  has  been  here 
given  has  hanged  many  a  man,  and  I  believe  that  when  a  man  of 
any  heart,  any  soul,  any  chivalry,  sees  that  it  is  likely  to  hang  a 
woman  it  becomes  his  duty  to  combat  fate  as  the  defense  has  done 
in  this  case. 

"  I  ask  your  honor,  I  ask  the  jury,  I  ask  the  witnesses,  to  look 
upon  these  two  women.  As  they  stand  there  side  by  side,  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  their  heights,  a  decided  difference  in  the 
color  of  their  hair,  a  striking  difference  in  the  color  of  their  eyes, 
a  very  perceptible  difference,  even  at  this  distance,  in  the  tone  of 
their  skin ;  and,  I  may  add,  a  difference  of  eight  years  in  their 
ages.  The  woman  who  has  just  been  pronounced  guilty  of  murder 
is  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  who  throughout  this  trial  has  sat  within 
the  shadow  of  the  jury.  She  is  innocent,  as  God  is  my  judge. 
Every  moment  of  her  life  up  to  this  very  instant  can  be  accounted 
for.  In  substituting  her  to-day  for  the  real  prisoner,  the  defense 
had  no  desire  to  circumvent  justice-  We  merely  wished  to  save 
this  court,  this  community,  from  the  everlasting  shame  of  hanging 
a  woman  whose  guilt  has  not  been  proved.  We  wished  to  show 
to  your  honor  and  to  these  gentlemen  of  the  jury  that  it  is  mon- 
strous to  accept  as  conclusive  such  evidence  as  has  been  given  in 
this  case.  May  it  please  your  honor,  this  jury  has  just  pronounced 
a  verdict  of  'guilty'  against  my  own  wife.  I  move  that  here  and 
now  this  verdict  be  set  aside." 

The  request  was  granted,  and,  although  Mc  Whorter  was  charged 
with  unprofessional  conduct  and  threatened  with  disbarment,  his 
client  was  promptly  acquitted  on  the  new  trial  which  the  court 
ordered. 
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l^rOTWITHSTANDING  the  great 
i  1     number  of  imitations  and  sub- 
stitutes advertised  to  be  twice 
as  wide  and  twice  as  cheap,  has  a  hold 
upon  the  fashionable  dressmakers  and 
fashionable  women   that  cannot  be 
shaken.    It  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
for  the  old  adage,  "  The  best  is  ibe 
cheapest,''  to  be  proven,  and  now  the 
demand  for  the  genuine  Hair  Cloth 
Crinoline,  of  which  every  strand  of 
the  weft  is  pure  bair,  promises  to  ex- 
ceed the  output.    Experience  has  also 
taught  the  best  manner  of  using  it, 
and  the  fault  of  shrinking  or  cockling, 
which  by  the  unthinking  ones  has 
sometimes  been  attributed  to  hair  cloth,  without  for  a  moment  looking  for  the 
real  cause,  that  of  putting  two  fabrics  of  different  nature  together,  either  of 
which  may  shrink  a  little^  has  been  overcome  by  scientific  methods  of  inter- 
lining.   Shrinking,  ironing,  and  binding  hair  cloth  before  putting  into  a  dress 
has  also  produced  satisfactory  results,  more  than  compensating  for  the  little 
extra  trouble  in  so  doing.    To  make  certain  of  the  genuine  hair  cloth  take  out 
a  few  strands  of  the  weft,  pull  them,  and  if  found  to  be  elastic  it  is  hair  cloth, 
otherwise  imitation. 

It  is  quite  easily  understood  why  hair  cloth  is  so  elastic  and  resilient  if 
one  will  only  stop  to  think  that,  no  matter  how  many  ways  human  hair  is 
combed,  whether  twisted,  curled,  braided,  crimped  or  frizzled,  wet  or  oiled,  it 
will  resume  its  natural  position,  and,  so,  too,  will  Hair  Cloth  Crinoline,  having 
a  weft  of  pure  hair^  resume  its  normal  condition. 

Such  Hair  Cloth  Crinoline  as  above 
referred  to  is  made  by  the  American  Hair 
Cloth  Company,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  1.,  the  largest 
hair  cloth  manufacturers  in  the  world,  whose 
goods  are  recognized  as  the  leaders  throughout 
the  country,  and  are  superior  to  any  foreign  or 
domestic  make.  They  manufacture  several 
grades,  suitable  for  skirts  and  sleeves,  for  both 
day  and  evening  dresses ;  10/4,  14/4,  10/5, 

200/4,  98/3,  usually  sold  for  Skirts  ;  84/3, 

146/3,  170/3,  aoo/4  for  Sleeves.  Charles  E.  Pervear,  Agent. 
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High  Grade 
Salad  for 
High  Grade 
People 

Book  about  real  Olive  Oil — 

Nature's  best  refined  —  appre- 

'  ciated  by  folks  of  educated  taste  • 

'  —free  if  you  mail  us  your  call-  ■ 

;  ing  card — we  don't  want  postal 

;  card  folks— A.  G.  Belden  &  Co.. 

145  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 

Importers. 


E  V  e  r  y  t  h  1  n  i 

in  Carpets,  Rugs,  j 

Hangings,      and; 

Upholstery,  from; 

TO       the  Oriental  to  the  \ 

Occidental,    Iromj 

the  superb  antique  j 

to   the    attractive ; 

modern,  from  the ; 

choicest  luxuryto  the  plain-: 

est  every-day  necessity — if ^ 

S  it's  worth  having, you'll  find ; 

it  among  our  stock,  and  at  j 

pices  that  bring  wholesale  \ 

udad    retail     buyers     from: 

1  ;«verjrwhere.  John  H.  Pray,  3 

]  t Sons  &  Co.,  658  Washing-' 

j  [ton  St.,  opposite  Boylston; 

^St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Take  care  of  money—  subject  to  check  — 
:  give  interest  on  deposits. 


Wk  Buy  and  sell  for  cash  or  margin  ONLY 
^^  the  securities  listed  on  New  York  Stock 
Exchange 


'  Investors  of  money 


S 


Givers  of  stock  information,  by  mall  or  Ift 

m^^ m 

♦  A  member  of  our  firm  always  on  floor  of  jMl 
Stock  Exchange.  ^F' 

m  Wayland  Trask  &  Co.,  m 
#  J8WaUSt.,NewYork.# 
############# 


mmi 


All  about  lanterns,  stcrc- 
opticons  and  views,  for 
Public  Exhibitions  — 
Schools — Home  amuse- 
ment and  for  everybody 
How  to  make  money 
— 265  page  illustrated 
catalogue  free*  —  Send 
to  McAllister,  49  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York* 
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//  aires  from  head  to  JooU 

Puritana 


Natures 
Cure 

rordi.e«e.ofth.  g^oniach 
Liver 
Blood 
Kidneys 
^"'^'^^    Weak  Lungs 

Starved  Nerves 
Fagged  Brain 

It  cures  after  everything  else  has  failed.  It  cures 
cases  that  liave  been  given  up  as  hopeless.  It  cures 
pleasantly.  It  cures  positively.  It  cures  permanently 

//  cures  from  head  to  foot 


Puritana  is  the  prize  formula  of 
Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  for 
over  30  years  at  the  head  of  Dart- 
mouth Medical  College. 


If  you  are  %  sufferer,  get  of  your  druggist  this 
great  disease'COuquering  discover/  (tlie  itrlce  is  f  1 
For  the  complete  treatment,  consisting  of  one  l)Ottle 
of  Puritana  Compound,  one  bottle  of  Puritana 
Pills,  and  one  bottle  of  Puritana  Tablets),  or  write 
to  the  undersigned,  and  you  will  bless  the  day 
when  you  beard  of  Puritana.  The  Puritana  Com- 
pound Co.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


The  Story  of 

Puritana. 

Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
who  for  thirty-two  years  was  at  the 
head  of  Dartmouth  Medical  College, 
belonged  to  the  famous  Crosby  family 
of  physicians,  which  for  several  gener- 
ations has  furnished  more  distin- 
guished medical  men  than  any  other 
family  in  America.  His  father  was 
Dr.  Asa  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth,  who 
procured  the  charter  of  the  State 
medical  society,  of  which  he  was  for 
thirty  years  a  conspicuous  member; 
one  brother,  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  in- 
vented the  invalid  bed  and  the  method 
of  making  extensions  of  fractured 
limbs  by  adhesive  sti-ips;  another 
brother,  Dr.  Thos,  R.  Crosby,  was 
chief  surgeon  in  Columbian  College 
Hospital  during  the  war,  and  later 
professor  of  luiimal  and  vegetable 
physiology  at  Dartmouth  College; 
while  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  himself  was 
the  inventor  and  discoverer  of  various 
impoi*tant  improvements  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  including  a  new  and 
unique  mode  of  reducing  metacarpo- 
phalangeal dislocation,  opening  of  ab- 
scess at  hip-joint,  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  his 
extraordinary  skill  and  success  in  over- 
coming disease  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  medical  men  through- 
out the  world,  and  won  for  him  tiie 
highest  honors.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  the  discovery  of  an  original 
method  for  perfecting  and  compound- 
ing in  permanent  form  what  has  be- 
come known  as  his  *'  prize  formula,'* 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  Puri- 
tana, is  legally  protected. 

The  foundation  of  this  remarkable 
medical  discovery  consists  of  simple 
New  England  roots  and  herbs,  and  tiie 
original  family  recipe  for  it  has  de- 
scended to  the  long  line  of  Crosby 
physicians  from  their  Puritan  ances- 
tors. Its  peculiar  vegetable  composi- 
tion rendered  it  necessary  to  brew  it 
whenever  needed  in  the  early  days  of 
its  history,  and  after  the  scattering  of 
the  Puritan  families  to  remote  locali- 
ties, where  the  necessary  ingredients 
were  not  to  be  found,  many  attempts 
were  made  to  put  it  up  in  permanent 
form,  all  of  which  failed  until  Dr.  Dixi 
Crosby  discovered  means  and  methods^ 
the  result  of  which  is:  Nature^s  Cure 
compounded  in  the  laboratory  of 
Common  Sense. 
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//  cures  from  htad  U  foot, 

Puritana 
Nature's  Cure 

OFFICIAL. 

The   cures   effected  in  this 
State  by  Dr.   Dixi  Crosby *s 
prize  formula  Puritana  are   so 
astonishing  and  the  results 
with  which  we  personally  have 
used  this   remarkable  medical 
discovery  are   so   entirely  sat- 
isfactory that  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  accord  it  our  public 
indorsement  and  private  rec- 
ommendation. 


S«al  of  N«w  Hampshire. 


Gavtmor  of  New  Hampshire. 
Ex-Gcvtrnor  of  New  Hampshire, 


Secretary  of  State, 


R.  R,  Commisstoner. 


Sec^y  Board  of  Agriculture. 
^  County  Solicitor. 


Insurance  Commissioner, 


(^^rf<%4A<J 


Cashier  Merrimac  Co.  Bank. 
Practising  Physician, 


^^;;;r«^3^ 


Mayor  of  Concord.  Treas.  Loan  and  Trust  Savings  Bank. 

Puritana  has  cured  case  after  case  that  had  been  given  up 
►  as  hopeless. 

It  has  cured  case  after  case  from  head  to  foot,  whether  the 
suffering  was  due  to  disordered  Bloody  Liver ^  Stomachy  Kid- 
neys ^  Lungs y  Brain y  Nerves ^  or  Skin,    A  trial  proves  its  worth. 

If  roa  are  %  sufferer  get  of  ynnr  driifrs;l5t  this  ffreat  disease-conquering  discovery  (the  price  Is  J01, 
for  ^e  complete  treatment,  consist Inir  of  one  bottle  of  Puritana  Compound,  one  bottle  of  PnrUnna 
Pll1<«.and  one  bottle  of  Puritana  Tablets),  or  write  to  the  undersl(rnpd,nnd  you  will  bless  the  day 
when  you  beard  of  Puritana.    The  Puritana  Compound  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO/S 

AUTUMN  FICTION. 

A  Sinsrular  Life. 

By  EuzABBTH  Stuart  Phblps,  author  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar,"  etc.,    i6mo,  $i.a§. 
A  story  of  remarkable  power  and  significance,  depicting  the  heroic  career  of  a  singularly  con- 
scientious minister  among  fishermen,  and  the  sublime  Success  he  achieved. 

A  Qentleman  Vagabond,  and  Some  Others. 

By  F.  HoPKiNsoN  Smith,  author  of  "  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,"  "  A  Day  at  Laguerre's," 
etc.     i6mo,  $i.2<. 

A  book  of  snort  stories  by  a  man  who  always  has  exceptionally  interesting  stories  to  tell  and 
who  tells  them  wonderfully  well. 

The  Life  of  Nancy. 

By  Sarah  Ornb  Jbwbtt,  author  of  '•  Deephaven,"  "  A  Native  of  Winby,*'  etc.   T6mo,  $i.a5. 
A  book  of  short  stories  as  good  as  Miss  Jewett  has  ever  written,  and  who  has  written  better? 

The  Village  Watch-Tower. 

By  Mrs.  Wiggin,  author  of  •'  The  Birds*  Christmas  Carol,"  etc.     i6mo,  $1.00. 
Several  short  stories  conuining  admirable  studies  of  New  England  village  life  —  bright,  witty, 
extremely  readable. 

The  Wise  Woman. 

By  Mrs.  Burnham,  author  of  "  Sweet  Clover,"  "  Miss  Bagg's  Secretary,"  etc.     i6mo,  $1.2$. 
The  aim  of  this  charming  story  is  to  do  away  with  artificial  conventionalities  and  promote  a  more 
sincere  social  life. 

The  Coming  of  Theodora. 

By  Eliza  Ornr  White,  author  of  "  Winterborough,"  "  When  Molly  Was  Six."     i6mo,  $1^$. 
A  novel  that  may  well  cause  discussion.    The  scene  is  a  semi-rural  neighborhood,  the  characters 
true  to  life,  the  incidents  natural  and  the  narrative  fresh  and  attractive. 

Clarence. 

By  Brbt  Hartb.    x6mo»  $1.25. 

In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills. 

By  Brbt  Hartb.    i6mo,  $1.25. 

"  Clarence  "  is  a  story  of  war  time  and  introduces  President  Lincoln.  **  In  a  Hollow  of  the 
Hills  "  is  a  story  of  far  Western  life,  in  which  figure  robbers,  a  mysterious  lady,  a  lonely  young  g^l. 
The  incidents  are  highly  dramatic  and  the  story  is  told  as  only  Bret  Harte  can  tell  such  a  story. 

The  Mystery  of  Witch-Face  Mountain. 

By  Charlbs  Egbert  Craddock,  author  of  *' The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains," 
etc.    i6mo,  $1.25. 

A  book  of  several  powerful  stories  of  the  region  and  characters  which  Miss  Murfree  knows 
so  well  and  "  plays  "  so  effectively. 

The  Cup  of  Trembling,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Mary  Hallock  Footb,  author  of  •*  Coeur  d*  Alene,"  "The  Chosen  Valley,"  etc.  i6mo, 
$1.25. 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  admirable  in  plot,  characters,  narrative,  tone,  and  purpose. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs. 

New  Popular  Edition  of  one  of  Miss  Phblps's  roost  striking  and  touching  stories.  With  illus- 
trations.   Uniform  with  Mrs.  Wiggin's  "  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol."     75  cents. 

Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home. 

A  sequel  to  "  Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger  and  His  Queer  Country."  By  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris.   With  25  illustrations  by  Oliver  Herford.    Square  8vo,  bound  in  very  attractive  style,  $2.00. 

The  Nimble  Dollar,  and  Other  Stories. 

A  group  of  capital  stories  for  boys.  By  Charles  Miner  Thompson.  With  a  fronti^nece 
illustration,     i  vol.     i6mo,  |i.oo. 

Sold  by  Booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 
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Free  for  a  Postal 

If  you  want  to  obtain  WITHOUT  CO$T  a 

Blcyde,  Piano,  Or^fan,  Sewing:  Machine,  Fountain  Pen,  a  Carriaife  Lamp, 
Bicycle  Lantern,  Camera,  Winchester  Rifle,  a  Revolver,  Typewriter,  Carpet 
Sweeper,  Roll-top  Desk,  Frank  Leslie  Pipe,  Etching,  an  Encyclopedia,  any 
Standard  Work,  Popular  Books,  Silverware,  New  Sets  of  Standard  Works,etc. 

Send  OS  your  name  and  address  and  mention  Thb  Black  Cat.    These  subsUntial  and  valuable  premiums, 

the  best  ever  offered  by  a  reliable  publishing  house,  are  jriven  ahaolutely  free, 

with  the  wonderfully  improved 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly, 

The  Great  Family  Magazine. 

Contains  each  month :  Original  Water  Color  Frontispiece,  Over  too  New  and  High  Class  Illustratioos, 
128  Quarto  Pages  of  Reading  Matter. 

PttUiehet  more  lllintratlont  ind  Btmry  matter  than  any  other  magazine  In  America. 
25  Cents.         $3.00  a  Year. 

0^  g\  fient  St  once,  in  atsmpt  or  coin,  wfll 

Frank  Leslie's  Ihiblisiiing  House, 

43-44  Bond  street*  Hew  Tork. 


Frank  lealle's  Pleasant  Honrs  for  Boys  and 

Girls.  A  bright,  new,  wholesome,  juvenile  monthW. 
Fully  iUuatrated.  The  beet  writers  for  young  people 
contribute  to  it.    10c  a  copy;  $1.00  a  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Bndeet.   a  monthly  of  humor, 

satire,  and  tales  of  adventure.  ThoroufEhly  up  to 
date,  and  fuUy  illustrated.   10c.  a  copy.    $1.00  a  year. 


''Tlie  Handsomest  of  Special  Numbers.'' 

The  Magnificent 

Ciiristmas  Double  Number 


J 


Forms  will  close  M  nday,  November  25. 
Unusually  lar^e  extra  edition  to  be  printed. 
Limited  space. 

Send  order  and  **  Copy  **  at  once  to 

EDWARD  P.  CONE,  Manager  Advertising  Department, 

Ledger  Building,  New  York  City. 
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That's 


'Ui 


|The  that  shows  fsn^t 

.so  g  the  Hook  that 

^doesi  lere's  no  sho w  to  I 

^the  w»^wa  Hook  and  Eye*^ 
Sold  cverywhest* 

^Singer  Safety  Hook  &  Eye  Co., 

W         Grand  Rapids,  Migh. 


The  Barta  Press: 

Printers  <^  Tlie  Black  Cat 

Erttettc, 

Tanlque 
XTiepootapbie* 

Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Ink 

used  in 
printing 

The  Black  Cat 

is  manufactured 
by 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 


'LECANT      FLOWERING 

BULBS. 

Sent  by  MaUf  postpaidy  at  the/oUowing 
special  prices, 
3  named  B7A0XKTBS,  different  colore,  fine,  for  lOo. 
6      „       TTTLXra.  lovely  sorts,  all  different,  „  10c. 
i      ,,       KABOZSOTS,    „  „        „  „  lOc 

SJAFANLXLISS,  „  „        „  „  10c. 

10  CB0CV8, 6  sorts,  named,       .       .      .       ,,  iqc. 
10  rSXISIAS.  fine  mixed  sorts,       -      •       „  lOc. 
1  BLAOK  OALLA,  new,  from  Palestine     -       „  10c. 
or  the  whole  36  Bolbi,  postpaid,  for  60  cents. 

Our  Catalogue. 

XLiaANTL?  ILLU8TBAT£D,  of  ill  Uadi  of  Pluti  and 
Bvlbl,  for  Fall  Planting  and  Winter  Blooming, 
also  new  Fruits,  Shrubs,  etc.,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  7BSI  to  all  who  apply.  Choicest 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  other  Bulbs, 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Write  for  it  at  once. 
Address 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILOS,   -   FLORAL  P/UIK,N.V 
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Copjrislit,  1880,  hj  The  ShorUtorjr  PubUihisf  Co. 


New  York  ^Tribnne  :  —  The  average  American  can  always  find  time  to  read  such  fascinating  stories 
as  are  published  in  the  attractive  new  story  magazine,  The  Black  Cat.  Brief,  stirring,  well  handled, 
and  uniquely  original,  these  tales  are  distinctly  a  new  departure  in  story>telling. 

Boston,  MaSB.,  J>aily  Herald  :  —  The  Black  Cat  has  reached  the  climax  of  the  story-telling  art. 
Both  press  and  public  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  this.  In  street  cars  and  hotels,  in  drawing- 
rooma  and  in  railroad  stations,  this  magazine's  outward  attractiveness  and  interesting  inwardness  are 
the  subject  of  continued  conversation. 

PhlladelpbiB,  I^.,  Evening  Telegraph  : —  The  new  Boston  short-story  magazine.  The  Black 
Cat,  with  its  complete,  stirring  tales,  exquisite  cover,  clear  type  and  captivating  initial  cuts  and  tail- 
pieces— all  for  five  cents — will  repay  the  buyer  a  dozen  times  over. 

Waonaoci^et,  R.  I.,  J>aily  Reporter  :  —  The  Black  Cat  presents  an  entire  departure  from  the 
beaten  path.     It  is  marked  to  become  tA*  magazine  of  story  lovers. 

Cumberland^  Md,,  JDaily  Tfines.*  — The  prettiest,  most  unique,  and  most  interesting  story 
magazine  on  the  market  is  The  Black  Cat.    It  is  a  gem  and  will  become  a  great  pet. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Daily  Timea  :  ~  What  sets  the  Black  Cat  magazine  apart  from  any  other  is 
the  fact  that  its  stories  are  not  only  absolutely  new,  but  that  they  are  well  told,  and  offered  on  their 
merits  as  stories.    'Us  unique  in  contents,  unique  in  make-up,  and  compact  in  form. 

Spring&eld,  HI,,  Daily  News  :  —  The  BUck  Cat  is  exactly  such  a  new  departure  in  story  tell- 
ing as  any  man  or  woman  will  appreciate.  It  furnishes  the  most  delightful  five  cents'  worth  ever  put 
mto  print. 

Boston,  Maaa»p  Daily  J\>8t :  —  Surely  any  one  who  buys  a  copy  of  the  new  five-cent  story  maga- 
zine. The  Black  Cat,  will  pronounce  it  the  most  fascinating  five  cents'  worth  on  earth. 

Portsmonth.  N.  H,  Daily  Post:  — The  Black  Cat,  with  its  clever,  original  stories  — all  good 
stories,  well  told  — is  undoubtedly  destined  to  become  the  most  popular  magazine  ever  published. 

Detroit,  Micb.t  Journal: —  In  The  Black  Cat  the  reader  will  find,  not  fairly  eood  stories,  but  the 
best  stories,  gotten  up  in  the  cleverest  form,  and  offered  for  the  least  money,  —  five  cents. 

Burlington,  Vt*,  Free  Press  :  —  The  outward  attractiveness  of  the  Black  Cat  magazine  is  more 
than  fulfilled  by  the  interest  of  the  original,  stirring,  complete  tales  that  make  up  its  contents. 

Boston,  Mass,,  Daily  Globe  :  —Its  captivating  contents,  —  stories  that  are  storieSt  *~  render  The 
Black  Cat  emj^tically  the  periodical  for  the  story-loving  public  everywhere. 

Manobester,  N.  H,^  Daily  Mirror  :  —  The  most  uniquely  fascinating  magazine  ever  published 
is  the  Blade  Cat.  Certainly  any  one  who  spends  five  cents  for  a  copy  will  find  his  investment  repaid 
many  times  over. 

Ztynn,  Mass,,  Daily  Item  ;— The  Black  Cat  is  the  most  original  and  captivating  story  teller  ever 
published.    It  lives  up  to  its  watchwords  —  fascinating  tales,  cleverly  told. 

Baltimore,  Md,,  American  : — The  literary  contents  of  the  unique  new  Boston  magazine.  The 
Black  Cat,  are  quite  as  fascinating  as  its  exquisite  covers. 

JSvanaville,  Ind,,  Daily  Courier:^ With  its  beautiful  appearance  and  excellent  short 
stories — all  for  five  cents — The  Black  Cat  is  bound  to  become  a  general  favorite  and  popular  success. 

New  York  Mail  and  Mispress:  —The  Black  Cat  will  prove  a  literary  pet.  It  publishes  good, 
strong  short  stories^— the  most  difficult  literary  product  to  obtain.    It  is  dean,  stirring,  enterprising. 
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Story  Tellers 


Will  simply  waste  time  and  postage  in  sending  us  manuscripts 
which  do  not  in  every  particular  meet  the  following  require- 
ments :  — 

We  can  use  only  such  stories  as,  both  in  plot  and  handling, 
are  of  striking  originality  and  universal  interest,  stories  which 
never,  either  in  whole  or  part,  have  appeared  in  print  before, 
and  which  are  free  from  padding,  commonplace  and  attempted 
fine  writing.  No  dialect  stories,  poetry,  or  translations  will  be 
considered.     The  Black  Cat  will  give  space  only  to 

Fascinating  Tales,  Cleverly  Told. 

To  receive  attention,  all  manuscripts  must  bear  the  writer's 
full  name  and  address,  together  with  the  number  of  words,  which 
may  range  from  fifteen  hundred  to  five  thousand,  but  must  in  no 
case  exceed  the  latter  number ;  they  must  be  very  legibly  written, 
sent  unfolded,  and  accompanied  by  sufficient  stamps  for  their 
return.  Manuscripts  will  be  received  and  returned  only  at  the 
contributor's  risk.  All  stories  will  be  judged  purely  on  their 
own  merits,  and  the  writer's  name  or  reputation  will  carry  no 
weight  whatever.  Payment  for  accepted  manuscripts  will  be 
made  not  according  to  length,  but  according  to  the  editor's 
opinion  of  their  worth.  Manuscripts  will  be  paid  for  on  the  day 
of  acceptance. 

THE  SHORTSTORY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  144  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^  Some  New  Fiction. 


Jvde*  tlie  Obscnre  (Hearts  Insurgent).  By 
THOitAB  Habdy.  Illustrated.  Tost  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental.   {About  Heady.) 

Tht  Ked  Cockade.  By  Staklbv  J.  Wetman. 
Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 
$1.50. 

HnmAn  nature.   By  Maria  Louise 
Poet  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  $1.25. 

SiBsltiiie  and  Haar.  By  Gabriel  Setoun- 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.   {Ready.) 


\  Araiast] 
0     Pool.  ] 

\ 

J  A  Camberland  Yendetta,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  John  Fox,  Jr.    Illustrated.     Post  8vo, 


Cloth,  Ornamental.    $1.26. 


The  Yelled  Doctor. 
FERsoN  Davis. 
mental.    $1.25. 


By  Yaruta  A>'nb  Jef- 
Post  8vo,   Cloth,  Oma- 


#Ma 
,      Loi 


Lady  Kohody.    A  Novel.    By  Maarten 
lAABTENS.  Author  of  "An  Old  Maid's 
^     Love,"  etc    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
{ f     Ornamental.    $1.75. 


Hit  Father's  Son.  A  Novel  of  New  York. 
By  Brander  Matthews.  Illustrated  by 
T.  DE  Thulstrup.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Oma- 
mental.    $1.50. 

People  We  Pass.  By  Jullan  Ralph.  Illus- 
trated. Poet  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 
{Just  Ready.) 

Red  Men  and  White.  Stories.  By  OwEir 
WiSTER.  lUnstrated.  Po8t8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental.  {About  Ready.) 

The  Day  of  Their  Weddlnr.  By  W.  D. 
HowELLS.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth. 
{Jv£t  Ready.) 

The  Sowers.  By  Henry  Seton  MERRiiiAN. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.    $1.25. 

With  the  Procession.  By  Henry  B.  Fuller. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.    $1.25. 

The  Front  Yard,  and  Other  Italian  Stories. 
By  Constance  Fenimorb  Woolson.  Il- 
lustrated.   16mo,  Cloth.    $1.25. 


\  HARPER  k  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York.  5 
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JJvery  Description  of  Printing  Plates  made  by  us,  by  every  process. 

c.  J.  Peters  &  son,  . . . 


Finest  Half-Tones 
a  Specialty^ 


pboto  Engravers 


Electroti^pers 


Max  Engravers 


^12Pograpbers 


.BOSTON,  nA55. 


special  Designs  and  Drawings  made  to  order. 
References  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
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ADVERTtSEMENTS. 


The  antiseptic  quality  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  a  pro- 
tection against  contagion. 
Its  balsamic  properties  make 
it  useful  in  irritated  condi- 
tions of  the  skin.  For  wash- 
ing the  Hair  and  Scalp  it  is 
without  a  rival ;  it  removes 
dandruff,  allays  itching,  does 
not  dry  the  hair,  but  leaves  it 
soft  and  lustrous.  2?  cents. 
All  Druggists.  The  Packer 
Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
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Why 


is  GOFF'S  BRAm 
preferable  to  anj- 
thing  else  for  bind- 
ing: skirts  and 
dresses? 


I.— Does  not  hold  the  dirt  like 

Velveteen. 
IL— Will  not  chafe  the  shoes  like 

Mohair. 
III.— Easily  and  quickly  replaced 

when  soileti. 

A  Pure  Worsted  Braid 

(Like  Goff s) 

is  superior  to  anythint: 
else. 

6  yds.,  any  color  matched,  for  8c. 

3l    i»  »f  If  If    6c. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  of  your 

dealer. 


D.  Goff  &  Sons,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


^ 
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FOB 

DECEMBER,  1895, 

Win  oooUla  the  following  Original  and  Complete  Stories. 

No  magazine  ever  issued  at  any  price  has  presented  in  one  num- 
ber a  collection  of  stories  marked  by  such  originality  and  fascinating 
force  as  those  contained  in  this  issue  of  The  Black  Cat.  As  the 
edition  is  limited,  those  desiring  copies  should  not  fail  to  place  oitteix 
with  their  newsdealers  in  advance  of  publication. 


Tbe  Great  Star  Ruby.    By  itenMi  riMOregier. 

In  tMa  Mgtilj  4mnetle  ttonr  the  aetloa.  whleb  center*  ertmntl  a  flftf-thoaMtiMl-pound 
Tubf,  moret  awtftty  and  itlrrfagly  from  Aoitoalia  to  India,  tbence  to  tbe  CootlDenc,  an<l 
tben  baek  to  Awtralla. 

The  loterrupted  Banquet.    By  rom  Bacbe. 

Tke  atarttinf  experience  of  a  nmn  wtao,  wltliont  warning,  found  bimtelf  and  tweettaeart 
tiM  gnectt  at  a  pkanten  dinner  party . 


I 

A  derer  aeeoont  e(  tbe  ttrance  incident!  reealting  from  the  Introduction  of  a  matrt- 
nonlal  journal  Into  a  taaebelor  mining  cainiH  during  Oold    ' 

Asleep  St  Lone  Mountain.    By  h.  d.  uatetaettM*. 

!>  I  A  graplrie  tale  of  overland  travel,  atKHmdlng  In  pathetic  and  abcorblnff  Incident 

>  Koetchle.      By  Har^ald  KloMMy. 

A  Boctcm  botter*  an  ari-  _    _ 

clilef  chareeten  in  tbls  briefcomecfy  of  reat'llfe. 

Avzer'S   Find.      By  ReberU  UttMurfe. 

Ko  mote  powerful  wid  humanly  Interettlnf  ttory  of  the  Callfumia  pioneer  days  has 
Mpeared  than  this  tale  of  one  nuuTt  etiwies  ror  tbe  gold  and  the  love  that  caine  too  late. 
The  story  imlnsntber  than  loses  by  the  womanly  delSwcy  of  touch  that  It  united  to  the 


Hie  Archansei.      By  Mmm  Q.  Hyatt. 

A  derer  aeeoant  of  the  strann „  .,_ 

menial  journal  Into  a  bachelor  mining  camp,  during  Oold  Time. 


A  Boston  botler,  an  aristocratic  pug.  known  as  Buttons,  and  a  ralssioBary  cat,  are  the 
■'"'  "•' — '^ — '~  ""'-  •—'~'  — ledy  OT  r""*  *"" 


Thb  Black  Cat  is  issued  monthly  at  flye  cents  a  copy.    It  is  told  only  by 
liWilnalciri     If  youn  hasn't  it,  and  won't  get  it  for  you,  get  another  news- 


The  Shortstory  Publishins:  Company, 

144  Hiirli  Strwt,  BMton,  Mats. 
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Entered  at  the  Poat-Offlce  at  fioston,  AIm«.,  u  seoond-cUM  matter. 


The  Great  Star  Ruby* 

BY   BARNES  MACGREGGOR. 

T  waa  late  in  the  evening  of  Melbourne  Cup 
Day.  In  one  of  the  dining-rooms  of  the 
Victoria  Club  three  men  sat  smoking  and 
talking  earnestly  together.  Certainly  the 
events  of  the  last  sixteen  hours  furnished 
ample  subject  for  conversation.  Melbourne 
Cup  Day  means  to  the  Australian  all  that  Derby  Day  does  to  the 
Englishman.  It  means,  also,  many  things  that  even  the  greatest 
sporting  event  of  the  English  year  cannot  mean  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  compact  little  island,  provided  witli  so  many  other  facilities 
for  amusement  and  intercourse.  In  this  land  of  tremendous  dis- 
tances—  where  four  million  people  occupy  an  area  eqxxkl  to  that 
of  the  United  States, —  in  this  island  continent  of  opposites  — 
where  Chiistmas  conaes  in  midsummer  and  Fourth  of  July  in 
midwinter,  where  swans  are  black  and  birds  are  songless, —  this 
is  the  one  day  when  all  classes  and  conditions  assemble  at  one 
place  and  take  their  pleasures  as  a  unit. 

From  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  from  North,  South,  and 
West  Australia,  from  Queensland,  even  from  Tasmania  and  the 
sister  colony  of  New  Zealand,  separated  from  the  continent  by 
miles  of  water,  visitors  of  all  kind  and  degree  had  flocked  by  the 
thousands.     When  the  starting  flag  fell  that  morning  there  were 

CopTrightf  1893,  by  the  Shortstory  Publishing  Company.    All  right*  reeerred. 
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2  THE  GREAT   STAB  RUBY. 

assembled  about  the  track  picturesque  miners  and  rugged  bush- 
men,  self-made  capitalists,  book-makers,  and  millionaire  wool 
growers,  charming  women  and  well-groomed  men,  to  the  number 
of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million.  To  all  of  these  the  occasion 
was  one  anticipated  and  planned  for  during  twelve  months 
past.  It  was  the  occasion  when  their  long  pent  Anglo-Saxon 
sporting  taste  —  for  nine  out  of  every  ten  Australians  are  of 
English  ancestry  —  intensified  by  the  free,  out-of-door  life,  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  outlets  furnished  in  a  more  concentrated  state 
of  civilization,  found  exuberant  expression.  To  each  it  carried, 
besides,  some  special  significance,  according  to  his  rank  and  occu- 
pation. To  the  betting  man  it  meant  that  a  single  firm  of  book- 
makers had  on  deposit  in  the  banks  of  Melbourne  and  Sidney 
wagers  to  the  amount  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  for,  like  the  English  Derby,  this  is  a  "  classical "  event, 
upon  which  bets  are  often  made  for  the  coming  year  the  very  day 
after  the  preceding  race  has  been  run.  Among  the  women  it 
meant  triumphs  of  millinery,  gowns  that  had  been  ordered  from 
London  and  Paris  many  months  or  even  a  year  in  advance,  the 
fashionable  display  of  Goodwood,  the  Derby,  and  the  Ascot  all 
compressed  into  a  single  day. 

Among  the  mine  owners  and  wool  growers  it  meant  journeys 
by  rail,  boat,  or  private  coach,  extending  over  hundreds,  some- 
times thousands  of  miles,  and  lasting  for  days  and  weeks,  even 
months.  Australia  has  well  been  called  "The  Land  of  the 
Golden  Fleece."  Its  flocks  of  sheep  are  the  largest,  its  gold 
mines  and  coal  mines  the  richest  in  the  world.  Its  flocks  are 
counted  not  merely  by  hundreds  or  thousands,  but  by  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  and  a  single  sheep  station  often  extends  over  a 
hundred  thousand  acres.  But  with  this  immensity  of  interests 
there  is  linked  the  familiar  loneliness  of  grandeur.  The  greater  a 
country  gentleman's  possessions,  the  farther  he  is  removed  from 
society,  until  the  largest  proprietors  are  often  separated  by  forty 
or  fifty  miles  from  their  nearest  neighbors.  For  this  solitude  the 
one  outlet  is  the  journey  to  Melbourne  for  the  annual  cup 
races. 

Upon  this  particular  day  the  fashionable  parade  had  eclipsed 
in  size  and  splendor  that  of  any  previous  year.     In  addition  to 
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the  races,  there  hiid  been  the  notable  first  night  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  opened  now  for  the  fii"st  time  to  the  public ;  and 
the  day  had  culminated  in  an  evening  of  such  brilliancy  and  dis- 
tinction that  the  three  men  who  sat  talking  at  the  Victoria  Club 
found  superlatives  too  weak  to  express  their  enthusiasm. 

"  Rather  than  miss  this  day,  I  would  have  lost  five  years  of  my 
life,"  said  one  of  the  group.  Then,  turning  to  beckon  the  waiter, 
in  order  that  he  might  emphasize  his  words  by  some  refreshment, 
he  observed  a  guest  of  the  club  —  evidently  a  stranger  —  sitting 
alone  at  an  adjoining  table.  With  the  exuberant  new-world 
hospitality  of  a  man  who  had  evidently  not  been  a  loser  in  the 
day's  exchange  of  wealth,  he  stretched  out  a  welcoming  hand, 
with,  "Stranger,  won't  you  join  us ?" 

Without  waiting  for  further  formality,  the  solitary  man  strode 
up  to  the  group  and  seated  himself  at  their  table. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "I  couldn't  help  overhearing  what 
you  said.  I,  too,  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  been  a 
spectator.  In  fact,  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  event  for 
a  whole  year,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  missed  it  by  the  delay 
of  an  hour.  If  the  steamer  from  Calcutta  had  reached  Sydney 
half  an  hour  before  sundown  yesterday,  instead  of  half  an  hour 
after,  I  should  have  been  in  Melbourne  early  this  morning,  instead 
of  late  to-night.  As  it  is,  I  arrived  only  ten  minutes  ago,  and, 
having  a  card  to  your  club  from  the  Wanderer's  in  London,  I 
came  here  to  take  the  edge  ofif  my  disappointment.  The  next 
best  thing  to  being  on  the  scene  of  action  is  to  hear  about  it  from 
an  eye-witness.  So  I  depend  upon  you  to  give  me  an  account  of 
the  affair.     At  any  rate,  I  only  hope  the  races  aren't  finished." 

"  Oh,  of  course  there  will  be  more  races,"  said  the  spokesman 
of  the  party;  "but  such  a  sight  as  the  opening  of  the  Opera 
House  Melbourne  isn't  likely  to  see  again.  There  were  stars,  of 
course,  but  no  one  noticed  what  was  going  on  on  the  stage,  you 
understand ;  the  real  show  was  in  the  house,  which  was  simply 
packed.  Such  women !  Such  stunning  gowns  i  And  the  jewels 
—  why,  it  looked  as  though  half  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  had  lent 
their  crown  jewels  for  the  occasion. 

"In  all  that  gorgeousness  it  was  mighty  hard  to  pick  out  the 
handsomest  face  or  the  finest  ornaments.     But  of  course  there  was 
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one  woman  here,  just  as  there  is  everywhere,  who  earned  off  the 
palm.  It  wasn't  only  that  she  was  beautiful,  though  in  her  dark, 
stately  fashion  she  was  far  and  away  the  handsomest  woman  pres- 
ent ;  and  it  wasn't  only  that  she  sat  where  slie  did  in  the  front 
of  the  stage  box,  with  her  solitary  escort  in  the  background,  when 
every  other  box  in  the  theater  was  crammed;  but  upon  the 
bodice  of  her  gown^ — it  was  a  gorgeous  gold  and  white  brocaded 
and  lace-trimmed  affair,  so  I  heard  it  whispered  among  the  women 
—  she  wore  the  most  striking  and  gorgeous  ornament  in  the  en- 
tire audience.  This  was  a  jockey-cap  made  entirely  of  precious 
stones ;  the  peak  was  a  solid  mass  of  diamonds,  the  band  a  row  of 
sapphires,  while -the  crown  consisted  of  an  enormous  ruby.  'Twas 
rather  showy,  of  course,  but  so  appropriate  for  this  particular  race 
night  that  no  woman  could  have  resisted  wearing  it.  Of  course 
it  stood  out  wonderfully  —  it  was  as  big  as  a  half-crown  piece,  you 
understand, —  and  it  wasn't  long  before  every  glass  in  the  house 
was  fixed  upon  that  pin  and  the  beautiful  woman  that  wore  it. 

"  I  turned  my  glass  on  it  with  the  rest,"  he  added,  laughing, 
"  and  that's  how  I  got  such  a  good  photograph  of  it." 

"  Speaking  of  precious  stones,"  said  the  stranger,  who  so  far 
had  listened  without  comment,  "  reminds  me  of  a  fifty-thousand- 
pound  ruby  that  once  involved  a  daring  young  Englishman  in  a 
series  of  strange  adventures." 

«  Give  us  the  adventures,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party, 
scenting  at  once  a  stirring  tale  that  would  make  a  fitting  wind-up 
to  the  day's  varied  excitements.  "  A  jewel  always  serves  as  a 
magnet  for  romance,  especially  if  the  jewel  is  a  fifty-thousand- 
pound  ruby." 

**  To  begin  with,"  said  the  strange  man,  apparently  unmoved 
by  his  host's  last  remarks,  "  you  must  understand  that,  while 
there  are  millions  of  rubies  mined  every  year,  a  really  first-class 
stone  is  one  of  the  rarest  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  gems  in 
the  world.  In  Ceylon,  where  some  of  the  largest  ruby  mines  in 
the  world  are  located,  the  Moormen,  who  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
gem  trade,  often  bring  down  from  the  north  country  bullock  cart- 
loads of  uncut  rubies,  but  probably  in  handling  ten  million  gems 
not  one  will  be  found  of  the  desired  fineness  and  of  flawless 
purity  and  luster.      These  Moormen  are  the  shrewdest,  with    a 
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few  exceptions  the  most  unscrupulous,  and  always  the  most 
wonderful  judges  of  gems  in  the  world,  and  they  are  without  ex- 
ception rich.  They  have  parceled  out  the  gem-fields  in  the 
Tamil  districts,  and  the  natives  whom  they  hire  to  hunt  gems 
along  the  river  bottoms,  where  the  finest  are  found,  are  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  and  daily  search;  for,  though  the 
diggers  are  always  naked,  they  often  attempt  to  conceal  gems  in 
their  ears,  nostrils,  armpits,  or  elsewhere,  with  the  end  in  view 
of  disposing  of  them  to  rival  Moormen.  For,  though  these 
Moormen  are  openly  fair  dealers  among  themselves,  they  cannot 
resist  buying  gems  smuggled  from  their  neighbors'  fields.  Conse- 
quently, a  complete  detective  service  is  attached  to  each  one  of 
these  diggings,  and  woe  to  the  Tamil  who  is  caught  attempting 
to  smuggle  gems  across  the  lines !  He  simply  disappears,  that's 
all.  No  one  is  ever  called  to  account,  and  the  awful  secrecy  of 
his  captors  and  the  mystery  surrounding  his  end  appal  his 
fellows,  keeping  them  in  a  subjection  that  is  all  but  slavery,  and 
in  some  respects  infinitely  worse. 

"  But  these  Tamil  diggers  are  very  wise,  and  they  know  when 
they  happen  upon  a  grand  uncut  gem.  Perliaps  they  will  bury 
it  again  and  spend  a  whole  year  maneuvering  to  get  the  jewel 
over  the  lines  to  the  rival  buyers,  finally  giving  it  up,  and  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  owners  of  the  fields.  As  the  really  fine  ones 
are  rarely  larger  than  a  hazelnut,  and  each  is  worth  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  a  diamond  of  the  same  size,  it 
is  worth  the  digger's  while  to  make  a  lifelong  stiKiy  of  the  rela- 
tive values,  and  then  profit  thereby. 

"  Now,  this  young  Englishman  had  a  curious  hobby.  For  years 
he  had  desired  to  possess  one  of  these  almost  priceless  rubies,  and 
it  was  partly  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  one  that  he  visited 
Ceylon,  where  he  had  left  orders  with  the  Moormen  gem  dealers 
to  reserve  for  him  the  finest  and  largest  stone  that  could  be  found. 

"Meantime  he  headed  an  exploring  party,  whose  way  lay 
through  the  jungles  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Kandy, 
toward  the  ancient  Buddhist  city  Anarajapoora,  the  throne  of  the 
famous  King  Tissa,  the  shrine  of  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world,  — 
the  sacred  Bo.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  march.  The  travelers 
usually  halted  at  mid-morning,  slept  till  the  shadows  cooled  the 
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air  a  little,  then  resumed  the  journey  as  far  into  the  night  as 
possible,  sometimes  continuing  till  the  next  mid-morning,  when 
the  sun's  heat  again  brought  them  to  a  standstill.  On  this  par- 
ticular daybreak  they  had  halted  beside  a  swift  stream,  doubtful 
at  which  point  to  attempt  to  ford  it.  The  leader  had  sent  men 
both  up  and  down  the  stream  to  search  for  a  suitable  spot,  and 
wandered  along  its  banks,  more  occupied  with  the  glories  of  the 
tropic  sunrise,  the  sparkle  of  the  dew  on  the  giant  spider-threads 
stretched  from  limb  to  limb,  the  stir  of  rare  birds  and  animals 
with  which  the  jungle  was  more  than  alive,  than  with  the  prob- 
lem of  fording  the  stream.  Upon  reaching  an  inviting  nook,  he 
sat  down  to  roll  a  cigarette,  first  taking  care  to  search  for  any 
jungle  enemies  in  ambush  which  might  make  him  legitimate  prey. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  great  crashing  of  branches  in  the  thicket  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Then,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  a 
naked  Tamil,  red  with  blood,  a  look  of  desperation  and  hopeless 
despair  on  his  face,  plunged  out  of  the  avalanche  of  green  beyond, 
and,  leaping  headlong  into  the  water,  struck  9ut  across  the  stream. 
The  traveler  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  stood  watching  amazedly 
the  course  of  the  swimmer,  which  was  aimless,  like  that  of  a 
desperate  man  wandering  through  a  totally  unfamiliar  country. 
His  head  was  shaven  closely,  though  the  natives  usually  wear 
their  hair  long.  He  swam  with  great  effort.  Indeed,  the  watcher 
on  the  bank  saw  that  it  was  ten  to  one  against  the  swimmer's 
success,  and  instinctively  his  heart  went  out  in  pity.  The  un- 
fortunate wretch  was  now  being  carried  rapidly  down  stream  and 
toward  the  man  on  the  bank,  who  could  see  the  straining  of  every 
fiber  in  the  Tamil's  body,  even  the  look  of  despair  in  his  bloodshot 
eyes.  Suddenly,  just  as  success  seemed  assured,  the  swimmer 
threw  up  his  hands,  uttered  a  strange  moan,  and  went  down. 
The  man  on  the  bank  rushed  down  the  stream,  stopped  at  a  point 
where  a  huge  banyan  tree  spread  its  branches  far  over  the  swollen 
waters,  and  climbed  out  on  a  thick  limb.  A  moment  later  he 
saw  the  body  of  the  Tamil  rise  almost  directly  beneath  him. 
Clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  tree,  he  lowered  himself  over  the 
treacherous  torrent,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  seized  the  drowning 
man  by  the  ankle  and  so  dragged  him  to  the  shore. 

"  Back  into  ambush  he  half  carried  the  poor  wreck,  and,  laying 
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him  on  the  sod,  began  the  task  of  reviving  him.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  Tamil  opened  his  eyes,  discharged  a  gallon  of  water, 
then  gasped,  struggled  up  into  a  half-sitting  posture,  and  looked 
about  him.  When  he  saw  the  Englishman  bending  over  him,  and 
comprehended,  he  uttered  the  most  pitiful  wails  of  gratitude  im- 
aginable, groveling  in  the  dust,  kissing  his  preserver's  feet 
The  water  had  washed  the  blood  from  him,  but  he  was  a  mass  of 
wounds,  scars,  bruises,  lash  marks,  and  bullet  cuts.  How  he  ever 
managed  to  go  as  far  as  he  must  have  gone,  leaving  a  trail  of 
blood  behind  him,  was  a  mystery.  But  what  specially  attracted 
the  Englishman's  attention  was  a  blood-stained  bandage  around  the 
fugitive's  leg,  midway  between  the  knee  and  thigh,  which  was 
the  only  rag  on  the  poor  fellow's  body.  He  was  about  to  question 
him,  by  signs  and  syllables,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Tamil  patois 
was  very  limited,  when  he  heard  another  great  crashing  of  the 
thicket  across  the  stream,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  voices. 
Instantly,  there  flashed  acix)ss  the  poor  creature's  face  a  look  of 
unspeakable  terror,  as  he  panted  out  in  hoarse  gutturals,  *  Sa-ya- 
ta !  Sa-ya-ta ! '  an  appeal  for  salvation  which  would  have  moved 
a  heai*t  of  stone.  Motioning  to  him  to  remain  quiet  —  an  unnec- 
essary precaution,  since  he  was  scarcely  able  to  lift  his  head  from 
the  marshy  ground  —  his  preserver  gave  him  brandy  ;  then,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  ran  up  stream,  coming  out  directly  opposite  four 
mounted  Moormen  who  were  ranting  up  and  down  the  shore. 

"  Upon  his  appearance,  the  horsemen  approached,  and  asked  if 
he  had  seen  any  one  go  by.  They  were  on  the  track,  they  ex- 
plained, of  a  Tamil  gem-digger,  who  was  smuggling  a  ruby  worth 
fifty  thousand  pounds  over  the  lines  of  the  Bakook-Khan  gem- 
fields,  and  with  the  owner  of  the  fields  had  chased  him  sixty 
miles.  The  man  could  be  recognized,  they  said,  because  his  head 
was  shaven,  and  he  was  quite  naked,  exoept  for  a  bandage  tied 
around  one  leg,  in  which  he  had  cut  a  hole  and  buried  the  ruby. 

"  To  all  of  this  the  Englishman  answered  that  he  had  seen  such 
a  man  leap  from  the  jungle  and  plunge  into  the  river  only  a  few 
moments  ago,  adding  that  they  would  better  wait  until  the  flood 
went  down  before  searching  the  river  bottom,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  even  an  elephant  in  that  muddy  water.  At  this 
the  Moormen  set  up  a  howl  of  rage,  and,  after  an  angry  consulta- 
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tion,  passed  on  down  the  stream,  scanning  the  river  bank.  The 
traveler  was  about  to  return  to  the  Tamil,  realizing  the  man's 
immediate  danger,  when  another  crowd  burst  through  the  jungle 
opposite,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  Englishman  approached  him  with 
much  the  same  story  as  had  the  first,  except  that,  according  to 
their  tale,  the  gem-digger  had  been  smuggling  from  the  Sabat. 
Keel  fields.  To  them  he  made  the  same  reply,  adding  that 
another  p^rty  had  just  been  there  from  the  Bakook-Klian  fields, 
making  a  similar  claim.  At  this  the  spokesman  set  up  a  terrific 
wail,  denouncing  them  as  rogues,  thieves,  impostors,  and  heaven 
knows  what  not.  But  just  in  the  midst  of  his  tirade  he  was  cut 
short  by  the  approach  of  still  another  band  of  claimants,  and  im- 
mediately the  three  groups  of  angry  Moormen  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  wrangle  over  the  ownership  of  the  disputed  gem. 

"  In  their  absorption  the  Englishman  saw  his  chance  to  escape. 
With  an  occasional  glance  backward  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not 
observed,  he  made  his  way  stealthily  to  that  spot  in  the  ambush 
where  he  had  left  the  wounded  Tamil. 

"  The  man  was  gone  I 

"  For  a  moment  his  rescuer  stood  nonplussed.  Then,  as  he 
looked  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  his  eye  caught  the  gleam, 
a  few  yards  away,  of  the  silver  top  of  the  brandy  flask  that  he  had 
left  with  his  patient  by  way  of  a  comforter.  As  he  stooped  to 
recover  it,  he  detected  a  fresh  blood  stain  on  the  grass,  and  farther 
on  still  another.  Evidently  the  Tamil,  overcome  by  his  fear  of 
capture,  had  attempted  flight,  —  an  undertaking  that  in  his  en- 
feebled state  meant  certain  and  early  death.  Without  stopping  to 
consider  the  danger  of  following  his  ill-fated  prot^g^  alone  into 
the  unknown  depths  of  the  jungle,  the  Englishman  started  in 
pursuit.  Before  he  had  gone  five  steps,  however,  he  realized  his 
peril.  Beyond  him,  creeping  along  on  all  fours,  he  saw  the  blood- 
stained fugitive,  moving,  unconscious  of  his  peril,  into  the  very 
jaws  of  a  huge  tiger,  crouched  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey." 

"  And  the  Tamil  was  killed  ?  "  cried  the  party. 

"No,"  said  the  stranger;  '^the  Tamil  was  saved  from  this 
horrible  death,  though  only  after  his  rescuer  liad  passed  through 
a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the  tiger,  in  which  he  was  almost 
killed.     As  it  wjis,  he  lost  the  \ise  of  his  right  arm  for  the  rest  of 
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his  life.  But,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do,  the  fugitive  died  a 
few  hours  later,  overcome  by  fright  and  fatigue." 

"And  the  ruby?" 

"  The  ruby,  of  course,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englishman, 
who,  convinced  that,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  claimants,  it 
would  be  impossible  ever  to  ascertain  the  stone's  rightful  owner, 
concealed  it  in  his  tobacco  pouch  before  he  was  joined  by  his 
party.  These,  he  learned  when  he  was  brought  to  his  senses,  had 
returned  several  hours  ago  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to 
which  they  had  retired,  frightened  by.  the  many  outcries  of  the 
mounted  Moormen,  and  had  found  their  leader  only  after  a  long 
search,  which  would  have  been  hopeless  except  for  the  blood  trail 
left  by  the  wounded  Tamil. 

"  For  a  few  days  after  his  return  to  their  camp,  wounded  as  he 
was,  and  weakened  by  his  encounter  with  the  tiger,  he  gave  little 
thought  to  the  stone  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  as  if  from  the 
sky.  But  with  his  earliest  convalescence,  his  jewel  mania  returned, 
intensified  by  the  actual  possession  of  a  ruby  that  it  afterwards 
proved  was,  no  doubt,  the  finest  in  the  world.  By  the  time  that 
he  reached  Amsterdam,  to  which  he  had  taken  passage  at  his 
earliest  opportunity,  with  the  idea  of  having  his  treasure  cut  by 
an  expert,  this  mania  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  effort  that  he  could  finally  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  a  jewel  cutter  ;  and  from  the  moment  that 
it  was  out  of  his  possession  he  began  to  suspect  every  person  that 
he  met,  the  jewel  cutter  included,  of  a  desire  to  rob  him  of  his 
treasure.  What  gave  color  to  his  suspicions  was  the  fact  that  at 
the  shop  where  he  left  the  ruby  delay  followed  delay,  and  post- 
ponement succeeded  postponement,  the  dealer  putting  him  off 
each  time  with  vague  excuses  and  never-fulfilled  promises.  At 
length,  after  five  weeks  of  these  mysterious  delays  and  excuses, 
almost  crazed  by  wearing  anxiety,  he  confided  his  secret  to  one  of 
a  firm  of  private  detectives,  a  man  whom  he  employed  to  watch 
and  investigate  the  movements  of  the  jewel  cutter. 

"  On  the  very  night  of  the  day  in  which  he  had  taken  this  step, 
the  jewel  was  returned  to  him  ;  it  had  proved  to  be  a  stone  not 
only  magnificent  in  size  and  color,  but  curiously  ribbed  with  white 
rays,  —  that  is,  a  star  ruby,  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  in  existence. 
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But  the  reaction  from  his  fright  and  anxiety,  joined  with  the 
effect  of  his  recent  adventure,  from  which  he  had  not  yet  fully 
recovered,  cut  short  his  joy.  He  was  seized  with  bmin  fever,  and 
for  days  lay  unconscious  in  the  room  of  his  lodging-house, 
unattended  except  by  his  doctor  and  landlad3^  When  he  finally 
returned  to  his  senses  he  found  that  tlie  jewel  was  gone.  At  a 
time  when  his  life  was  despaired  of,  the  detective  employed  to 
protect  his  interests  called  at  his  lodging,  and,  thinking  the  man 
as  good  as  dead,  stole  the  gem,  and — " 

Suddenly  the  eyes  of  the  listeners  turned  to  the  door  behind 
the  speaker.  There  was  a  rustle  of  skirts  and  the  whispered 
exclamation  :  "  There  she  is  now." 

The  story  teller  started,  flushing  at  the  inten-uption,  but  only 
for  an  instant.  Then  he  faced  about,  leaped  to  his  feet,  and, 
rushing  forward  like  a  maniac,  tore  from  the  breast  of  the  mysteri- 
ous beauty  of  the  opera  the  glittering  ornament  upon  which,  an 
hour  before,  had  been  focused  the  attention  of  an  entire  audience. 

"  Here,"  he  cried,  brandishing  a  handful  of  lace  and  satin  from 
which  gleamed  the  jeweled  jockey-cap,  "  is  the  stolen  star  ruby  !  — 
and  there,"  pointing  to  a  man's  figure  that  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, "  is  the  cowardly  wretch  that  stole  it !  " 

It  was  not  until  then  that  his  com'panions  observed  that  the 
stranger's  right  arm  hung  useless  at  his  side. 
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The  Interrupted  Banquet* 

BY   REN6   BACHE. 


til  1  I  HHI'll HOUGH  quite  familiar  with  the  street,  I  could 
not  remember  having  seen  that  particular  house 
before.  My  recollection  had  been  that  there 
was  a  vacant  lot  just  there.  But  I  must  have 
been  mistaken,  for  the  dwelling  before  me  was 
substantial  enough,  though  old-fashioned,  with 
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high  front  steps  and  large  windows.  A  trifle  out  of  repair  it 
looked,  by  the  way,  and  I  even  noticed  that  two  or  three  panes 
of  glass  were  gone.  On  the  whole,  the  mansion  presented  a 
somewhat  mournful  appearance,  as  if  fallen  from  an  old-time 
respectability  into  a  condition  of  decay  and  decrepitude. 

I  am  sure  that  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  enter, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  young  lady  who  accompanied  me  turned 
and  deliberately  mounted  the  steps  towards  the  front  door.  Of 
course  I  followed.  She  did  not  ring  the  bell ;  for,  in  truth,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  bell  to  pull.  But  the  portal  was  noiselessly  thrown 
wide  from  within,  and  we  entered.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  ser- 
vant who,  I  supposed,  would  receive  our  cards  ;  but,  to  my  surprise, 
Mabel  walked  straight  ahead  through  the  wide  hall,  without  hesi- 
tation, appearing  quite  familiar  with  the  place.  There  should 
have  been  a  light,  I  thought,  though  it  was  only  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  for  the  interior  of  this  strange  mansion  was  very 
dark,  and  I  could  only  make  out  in  an  indistinct  sort  of  way  the 
faces  that  looked  down  upon  me  from  some  old  portraits,  obviously 
fine  works  of  art,  as  I  passed. 

Mabel  had  introduced  me  to  most  of  her  friends,  for  we  had 
been  engaged  for  six  months  and  were  to  be  married  very  soon ; 
but  she  had  never  spoken  to  me  of  these  people,  who,  perhaps, 
were  rather  out  of  the  fashion  and  had  been  forgotten.  As  these 
reflections  passed  through  my  mind,  we  ascended  a  broad  staircase 
to  the  second  floor,  and  then  it  was  that  I  heard  a  sound  of  revelry 
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which  came  from  a  room  which  I  cori'ectly  judged  to  be  the  dining- 
room  of  the  house.  The  heavy  oaken  doors  of  the  i-oom  were 
slightly  ajar,  and  through  them  was  cast  a  strong  beam  of  light 
that  fell  full  upon  an  object  which  startled  me  for  an  iastant.  It 
was  a  headless  human  figure.  A  second  later  I  smiled  at  my  own 
alarm,  inasmuch  as  the  figure  was  nothing  but  a  suit  of  old  armor 
without  the  helmet. 

If  I  had  had  a  chance,  I  should  have  questioned  Mabel,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  our  unannounced  entrance  was  not  an  intrusion  ; 
also,  I  might  have  asked  why,  after  starting  out  for  a  day's  yachting 
trip,  we  had  returned  so  early  and  for  so  strange  an  entertainment. 
But  either  query  would  have  been  out  of  place  just  then.  Very 
likely,  I  thought,  she  had  some  surprise  in  store  for  me,  — a  lunch 
party,  maybe,  arranged  by  some  friends  in  our  honor ;  for  quite 
a  series  of  dinners  and  other  entertainments  had  been  given  to  us 
in  celebration  of  our  engagement.  Moreover,  all  that  I  have 
related  took  place  within  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  in 
another  moment  I  found  myself  in  the  large  and  brilliantly  lighted 
dining-room.  If  the  i*est  of  the  mansion  was  dark,  there  was  no 
lack  of  illumination  here.  I  was  fairly  dazzled  by  the  numerous 
lights,  clusters  of  which,  arranged  in  silver  candelabra,  helped  to 
adorn  a  long  table,  at  which  twenty-five  or  thirty  people  were 
seated.  Thei*e  were  flowers  in  profusion,  with  a  great  display  of 
silver  and  cut  glass. 

To  my  astonishment,  not  one  of  the  people  present  seemed  to 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  our  entrance.  Near  one  end  of  the 
table  were  two  vacant  chairs  together.  Mabel  quietly  took  one  of 
them,  and  I,  deeming  the  time  hardly  proper  for  an  explanation, 
seated  myself  in  the  other.  Soup  was  immediately  placed  before 
us  —  evidently  we  were  not  very  late  —  and  I  took  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  it.     It  struck  me  as  being  singularly  tasteless. 

Tlie  courses  followed  each  other  in  the  usual  mechanical  fash- 
ion. What  there  Was  to  eat  I  do  not  remember  with  any  distinct- 
ness, for  I  was  so  absorbed  in  wonder  and  in  studying  the  other 
guests  that  I  took  little  notice  of  the  viands.  Opposite  me  was  a 
funny-looking  old  lady  in  white  silk,  cut  low  at  the  neck  to  such 
a  degree,  I  thought,  as  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  a 
younger  and  plumper  person.     I  particularly  recall  the  fact  that 
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she  wore  camellias  in  her  hair  —  a  fashion  which  I  had  heard  of 
as  belonging  to  a  generation  ago.  It  was  palpable,  too,  that  her 
front  hair  was  false.  Withal  she  was  most  agreeable  and  amiably 
disposed,  as  I  presently  discovered  from  her  conversation.  She 
was  the  first  person  who  addressed  any  remark  to  me,  abruptly 
making  some  inquiry  about  my  grandfather,  and  stating  in  the 
same  breath  that  she  was  from  Philadelphia. 

At  her  left  sat  a  gentleman  of  rather  more  than  middle  age,  as 
I  judged,  with  a  remarkably  pink  nose  and  a  great  expanse  of 
shirt-front,  who  was  devoting  himself  so  assiduously  to  his  plate 
that  not  a  word  escaped  his  lips.  On  the  other  side  of  the  old 
lady  with  the  camellias  was  an  extremely  thin  man,  with  a 
peaked  countenance,  who  so  strongly  reminded  me  of  an  under- 
taker that  I  felt  almost  tempted  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two  about 
the  state  of  the  market  in  respect  to  coffins  and  other  funeral 
equipments.  His  necktie  was  black  and  likewise  his  hair,  while 
his  expression  was  one  of  extreme  solemnity.  Mabel  was  seated 
at  my  right,  while  on  my  other  hand  was  a  buxom  matron  of 
forty  or  so,  who  manipulated  knife  and  fork  with  an  activity  that 
suggested  a  most  excellent  digestion. 

Among  the  guests  these  were  the  first  whom  I  noticed  particu- 
larly. As  I  looked  along  the  table,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find 
that  not  a  face  was  known  to  me.  There  was  a  cadaverous-look- 
ing young  man  with  a  prematurely  bald  head  whom  I  pointed 
out  to  Mabel,  asking  who  he  was  ;  for  I  had  noticed  that  a  sign  of 
recognition  passed  between  them. 

"  My  brother,"  she  replied  quietly  and,  as  I  imagined,  sadly. 

Now  this  was  a  surprise,  for  I  did  not  know  that  Mabel  had  a 
brother.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  he  was  not  an  especially  estimable 
youth,  and  so  was  ignored  by  her  family.  If  that  were  so,  why 
should  he  be  present  on  this  occasion  ?  Here  was  another  puzzle, 
to  be  solved  when  a  suitable  opportunity  offered  for  questioning 
my  fiance^. 

On  the  left  of  Mabel's  brother  was  a  remarkably  pretty,  though 
very  pale  young  lady,  who  wore  in  her  hair,  oddly  enough,  what 
looked  to  me  like  a  bridal  wreath.  But  the  handsomest  woman 
present  was  she  whom  I  supposed  to  be  our  hostess.  She  was  of 
regal  presence,  and,  with  her  velvety  eyes  and  coronet  of  black 
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braids,  resembled  a  Spanish  seilorita.  Though  I  had  never  seen  her 
before,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  she  must  know  who  I  was,  and 
repeatedly  I  tried  to  catch  a  glance  from  her ;  but  it  was  in  vain, 
for  her  conversation  and  attention  were  addressed  almost  exclu- 
sively to  an  elderly  man  on  her  right,  apparently  a  foreign  diplo- 
mat, as  half  a  dozen  orders  glittered  upon  his  breast.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  festive  board  sat  a  gentleman  with  a  huge  gray 
moustache,  presumably  our  host.  I  heard  no  remarks  from  him, 
save  now  and  then  a  request  to  "pass  the  decanter,"  addressed  to 
one  or  another  of  the  guests  near  him.  I  had  no  opportunity  for 
speech  with  him,  inasmuch  as  Mabel  and  I  were  divided  from  him 
by  almost  the  length  of  the  table. 

On  the  whole,  the  affair  struck  me  as  entirely  extraordinary. 
Here  we  were,  myself  completely  a  stranger,  at  a  banquet  in  a 
house  which  I  had  never  visited  before  1  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  Mabel's  assurance  of  welcome  and  the  two  seats  apparently 
reserved  for  us,  I  should  have  supposed  that  we  had  made  some 
mistake.  Mabel  herself  was  singularly  silent,  though  ordinarily 
quite  talkative  and  even  jolly,  and  offered  no  explanation  of  the 
situation.  But  perhaps  what  astonished  me  more  than  anything  else 
was  my  discovery,  some  time  after  we  were  seated  at  the  table,  of 
a  young  man,  some  distance  away,  who  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  my  chum  at  college.  Upon  my  word,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
shouting  at  him  across  the  board.  In  fact,  the  words,  "Why, 
Bill,  old  man,  how  did  you  get  here  ?  "  were  on  my  lips,  when  I 
checked  myself  in  time,  owing  to  a  remembrance  of  the  fact  that 
Bill  had  been  dead  for  eight  years,  having  met  a  most  untimely 
fate  in  a  railway  disaster. 

While  engaged  in  wondering  whether  the  young  man  could  be 
a  near  relation  of  my  former  chum's,  I  was  startled  at  seeing  a 
telegram  in  the  familiar  Western  Union  envelope  laid  beside  my 
plate.  Some  people,  notably  stock  brokers  and  newspaper  men, 
are  accustomed  to  telegrams,  and  for  that  reason  are  not  alarmed 
by  them.  But  habit  had  not  rendered  me  thus  callous,  and  with 
some  haste  I  tore  open  the  envelope  and  glanced  over  the  con- 
tents.    It  read :  — 

"  Mabel  died  this  morning  of  acute  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

"Amelia  Parker." 
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I  declare  that  I  trembled  as  if  I  had  a  chill.  If  Mabel  tad  not 
been  by  my  side,  I  should  have  been  overcome  by  the  shock. 
Holding  the  telegram  before  Mabel's  eyes,  I  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  conflicting  emotions  of  horror  and  anger: 
"This  is  carrying  a  practical  joke  too  far.  Here,  some  brain- 
less wretch  telegraphs  me  in  your  mother's  name  that  you  are 
dead." 

Careless  of  the  almost  frenzied  energy  with  which  I  spoke,  I 
looked  around  upon  the  faces  of  my  fellow-guests  as  one  does  who 
is  confident  of  sympathy.  To  my  amazement,  in  response  to  my 
speech,  there  arose  a  cackle  of  laughter  which  was  presently 
transformed  into  a  general  ripple  of  mirth.  And  such  mirth ! 
The  like  of  it  I  had  never  heard  before,  and,  please  heaven,  I 
hope  I  never  may  again.  It  was  not  like  real  laughter,  but  rather 
the  empty  and  strident  cachinnation  of  beings  lost  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity. 

Pale  with  anger,  I  rose  to  my  feet  and,  steadying  myself  with 
one  hand  on  the  back  of  my  chair,  exclaimed : 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

Dead  silence  was  the  only  response.  Conversation  had  ceased, 
but  I  felt  that  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  me.  Aghast,  I  looked 
at  Mabel,  but  she  did  not  return  my  gaze.  At  length,  the  old 
woman  with  the  camellias  in  her  hair,  who  sat  opposite,  addressed 
me,  saying : 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  Mabel  is  not  dead  ?  " 

"  Good  God  !  "  I  replied.  "  Here  she  is.  Don't  you  see  her? 
What  do  these  people  mean?  " 

The  old  woman  grinned  and  waved  her  feather  fan  at  me,  play- 
fully, saying : 

"  Ask  her  if  she  isn't  dead?  " 

I  turned  to  Mabel  in  wonderment,  but  she  only  shook  her  head 
sadly. 

"Why,  of  course  she's  dead  !  "  said  the  old  woman.  "  Don't 
you  know  that  all  of  us  here  are  dead  ?  " 

"Indeed,  yes;  we  are  all  dead,  "  cried  the  other  guests  in  gen- 
eral chorus. 

"  This  is  getting  beyond  patience  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  You,  too, 
are  pleased  to  joke  with  me,  but  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  fail  to 
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see  the  fun  of  it.  Perhaps,  since  you  possess  such  a  fund  ot 
humor,  you  will  be  telling  me  next  that  I  am  dead,  also." 

Then  came  that  laugh  again.  I  never  shall  forget  it.  Beginning 
with  a  cackling  titter,  it  spread  until  the  whole  table  was  in  a 
roar,  making  my  very  flesh  creep.  Then  all  at  once  it  ceased,  and 
again  there  was  dead  silence. 

"  Certainly  you  are  dead,"  said  the  old  lady  with  the  camellias. 
"  She's  dead,  and  all  of  us  are  dead.  She  died  this  morning  of 
acute  congestion  of  the  lungs,  but  I  have  been  dead  for  these 
twenty  years,  and  he,  too,"  indicating  with  her  fan  the  elderly 
gentleman  with  the  pink  nose.  "  My  own  complaint  was  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis." 

My  legs  gave  way  under  me  and  I  sank  into  my  chair.  As  I 
did  so  my  hand  touched  Mabel's,  and  I  grasped  hers  tightly.  It 
was  cold  as  ice.     Leaning  toward  me,  she  whispered  in  my  ear : 

"  Don't  make  a  scene  I  It  is  all  quite  true.  You  were  run 
over  an  hour  ago  by  a  trolley  car." 

Not  daring  to  believe  my  senses,  I  replied  : 

«  And  this  house  —  ?  " 

«  Sh  —  hi"  said  Mabel.  "  It  is  only  the  ghost  of  a  house, — 
the  phantasmal  reproduction  of  an  old  mansion  that  used  to  stand 
on  this  spot,  where  there  has  been  an  empty  lot  for  fifteen  years 
past." 

"I  —  I  think  I  understand,"  I  gasped.  Then,  though  my 
brain  swam,  I  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  summon  up  my  courage 
and  face  composedly  this  dreadful  situation.  Addressing  myself 
to  the  old  woman  opposite,  I  said : 

*'  Perchance  you  were  acquainted  with  the  former  occupants  of 
this  dwelling  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  pleasantly.  "  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
tantly related  to  our  host  and  hostess  of  this  evening.  They 
were  drowned  —  lost  on  the  ill-fated  Ville  de  Paris.  This  house 
belonged  to  them,  and  not  very  long  afterwards  it  was  torn 
down." 

"  But  suppose  that  the  present  owner  of  the  lot  were  to  build 
upon  it  ? "  I  suggested.  "  It  would  be  necessary  to  hold  these 
charming  entertainments  elsewhere  ?  " 

♦*  Not  at  all,"  she  said,  laughing  and  waving  her  fan.     «♦  The 
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occupancy  of  the  site  by  a  real  house  would  not  interfere.  It 
frequently  happens,  of  course,  that  a  building  is  put  up  ou  ground 
previously  occupied  by  another  dwelling.  You  must  undei-stand, 
though  I  might  have  supposed  you  knew  it,  that,  while  the 
material  parts  of  a  tenement  may  be  removed  at  any  time,  its 
astral  shell  remains  in  perpetuity.  Tlius  the  ghosts  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more  dwellings  may  remain  on  the  site  occupied  by  a 
new  and  substantial  structure.  They  are  none  the  less  real  for 
being  invisible  to  living  eyes.  The  most  remarkable  instances  of 
haunted  houses  that  you  have  heard  about  are  due  to  conditions 
of  that  sort,  —  several  families  of  phantasms,  perhaps,  tenanting 
premises  topographically  coincident  with  a  mansion  which  affords 
physical  accommodation  to  people  in  the  flesh.  I  trust  I  make 
myself  clear  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  I  replied  politely. 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  elderly  gentleman 
with  the  pink  nose,  who  seemed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  something. 
Having  poured  out  a  water  goblet  hilf  full  of  sherry  from  a 
decanter,  he  called  for  brandy,  and  with  those  strong  spirits  filled 
it  to  the  brim.  Then  he  took  a  caster  of  red  pepper  and  sprinkled 
itjj  contents  libemlly  on  the  surface  of  the  mixture.  Raising  the 
goblet  to  his  lips,  he  drained  its  contents  to  the  last  drop  and  set 
it  down  with  a  sigh. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "it  has  no  strength.  If  only  I  could  get 
a  schooner  of  real  beer." 

The  old  lady  regarded  this  performance  attentively,  with  a 
lorgnette  held  to  her  nose.     Said  she  sympathetically : 

"That  is  the  way  with  all. pleasures  in  the  after  world.  They 
seem  to  have  no  savor.     Even  the  milk  is  chalk  and  water." 

"I  suppose  that  is  why  this  mince  pie  tastes  so  insipid,"  I 
responded,  toying  absently  with  a  bit  of  pastry  ou  my  plate. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  she  said.  "  Don't  you  see  it  is  only  the 
ghost  of  a  mince  pie." 

"  Then  it  seems  that  —  " 

But  at  this  point  the  banquet  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
convulsive  swaying  and  creaking  of  timbers.  The  table  rocked, 
the  lights  in  the  silver  candelabra  flickered,  and  all  was  darkness. 
Then,  through  a  ray  of  brilliant  sunlight,  I  saw  the  strange  dining- 
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hall,  the  gleaming  table,  the  ghostly  banqueters  all  fade  into  the 
distance.  Another  moment  of  utter  darkness,  of  creaking  and 
swaying,  during  which  I  made  a  despemte  effort  to  grasp  and 
steady  Mabel's  chair.  To  my  bewilderment,  my  hand  touched  a 
coil  of  rope.  I  heard  familiar  voices.  There  was  a  burst  of  sun- 
light. I  sat  propped  up  by  cushions  on  the  deck  of  the  pleasure 
yacht  Undine^  surrounded  by  solicitous  friends.  Mabel,  with  her 
warm  hand  reassuringly  clasped  in  mine,  told  me  of  my  half  hour's 
unconsciousness.  I  had  fallen  overboard  in  my  attempt  to  recover 
her  hat,  and  had  been  rescued  only  after  sinking  for  the  third  time. 
Not  until  I  had  heard  all  this,  could  I  banish  from  my  mind  my 
horrible  experience  in  the  house  of  the  dead. 
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BY  JAMES  Q.   HYATT. 

RAWFORD  and  I  had  gone  up  into  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras  to  shoot.     It  was  autumn  ; 
yet  the   sun   unscrewed  us  so  immediately 
when  we  walked  abroad  that  we  were  forced 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  pines  and  dusty  scrub 
oaks,  as  often  as  they  fell  across  our  path. 
We  were  lying,  one  afternoon,  under  a  row 
ot  young  firs  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  when  the  gaunt  figure  of  an 
old  man  labored  up  the  slope  toward  us. 

"  If  all  the  world  'd  lay  about  in  the  shade  like  you  'uns  and 
me  —  not  interferin'  with  Nature  —  she'd  get  her  hand  in  again 
on  her  own  hook,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  down  beside  us. 

What  he  may  have  looked  like  when  his  features  were  normal 
we  never  knew.  At  this  advanced  period  he  wore  so  inflated  a 
nose  of  such  eccentric  modeling  that  his  eyes  couldn't  count  for 
much,  and  his  mouth  was  only  suggested  under  a  flippant  gray 
beard. 

"  I'm  the  Archangel,"  he  said  sweetly,  and  smiled  at  us. 
Crawford  shrugged  himself  a  trifle  nearer  his  gun  and  smiled 
back  again. 

"  There's  no  crack,"  he  assured  us  immediately.     "  That's  been 
my  title  for  three  years.     I  got  it  because  I  held  my  hand  from 
gorin'  a  man  under  false  provocation." 
"  Tell  us  about  it,"  we  said. 

He  found  a  stone  to  rest  his  back  against,  and  threw  open  his 
shirt  at  the  throat. 

"  These  hot  summer  days  sizzle  just  as  they  did  then  —  crisp 
your  throat  like  coals  curl  bacon.  I'd  mined  all  this  country  in 
the  gold  days,  and  held  my  own  with  the  dizziest  dog  of  'em  all 
in  findin'  the  color  and  e^icuring  the  liquids.  I  run  a  drinking 
fountain  in  opposition  to  the  Dead  Falls,  up  Mokelumne  ^vay,  and 
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counted  on  Joaquin  and  his  band  for  makin'  a  pot  for  me  regular 
once  a  week  —  but  t'aint^what  I  started  out  to  say." 

The  old  man  fell  into  a  reverie.  He  seemed  to  see  only  the 
ends  of  his  toes. 

"  About  the  Archangel,"  Crawford  prodded. 

*'  Yes  —  the  Archangel.  That's  a  matter  of  three  short  years 
aback." 

This  gentle  old  man  stood  up,  and  hitched  savagely  at  his 
trouser  band  before  he  sat  down  again. 

"Adolphe  —  his  name'd  tell  you,  wouldn't  it?  Chin  beard 
—  juicy  voice  —  and  hands  a-curvin'  through  the  air.  Well, 
Adolphe  and  me  set  up  backin'  and  minin'  together  five  years 
aback.  I  stayed  on  and  on  with  him  because  his  bread'd  make  you 
hungry  in  your  sleep. 

"  'Twas  flour  for  that  very  bread  that  I  went  a-ridin'  into  town 
for^  one  summer  day.  There  was  a  real  estate  dude  'd  come  up. 
'Socks'  we  called  him.  Actual  —  he  went  round  in  wormy- 
lookin'  things  held  up  by  garters  I  Well,  Socks,  he  tucked  a 
folded  newspaper  under  my  saddle-flap,  just  as  I  was  tightening 
up  to  go  home. 

'^ '  Read  that,'  says  he.  '  It's  time  all  you  fellers  settled  down 
to  raisin'  families,  so's  we  could  have  a  population,  and  school 
districts,  and  churches,  and  sich.  Never  no  hope  of  doin'  any- 
thing with  a  lot  of  bacheloi*s.' 

"  Well,  d'  you  know,  it  struck  me  like  wisdom  from  the  mouth 
of  babes  ?  I  rode  along  a-tryin'  of  my  best  to  read  that  paper. 
Not  bein'  over  profuse  in  acquaintance  with  learnin',  and  the  sun 
strikin'  the  white  clay  like  a  lookin'-glass,  I  tucked  it  away  and 
whistled  till  the  barkin'  of  the  dog  realized  me  I  was  home. 

"Later,  when  the  smoke  went  out  of  the  chimney,  curlin' 
through  the  trees,  Adolphe  and  me  sat  out  on  the  saw-bucks  a-readin' 
of  that  paper,  —  the  Matrimonial  Messenger. 

'*  By  3'our  names,  sirs,  there  was  three  i)age8  of  'um  saying  how 
enchantin'  they  was ! 

"  Tall  women  and  short  women,  and  young  women  and  old 
women,  women  with  children  and  women  without,  women  that 
could  work,  and  sew,  and  cook,  and  women  that  could  sing,  and 
dance^  and  talk.     Eveiy  blamed  one  of  'em  willin'  to  send  their 
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photograph,  swearin'  their  faces  was  their  fortunes  all  their 
life! 

"  Twasn't  long  before  we'd  settled  between  two  of  'em,  but 
Adolphe,  he  was  for  one,  and  me  for  the  other. 

" '  What's  it  to  you  ? '  sez  I.  *  You  aint  marryin'  of  her,  are 
you?' 

"  He  couldn't  but  admit  the  fact. 

" '  Still  —  there's  my  livin'  round  her,'  he  says. 

"'Twas  a  widder,  I  remember,  Adolphe'was  set  on.  She'd 
raven  locks,  and  what  she'd  most  pride  in  was  her  cookin',  and  her 
sewin',  and  her  lovin'  heart.  I  argued  long.  I  needed  him 
favorable,  if  it  was  to  be  peaceful-like.  I  remember  tellin'  of  him 
that  we  didn't  need  cookin'  and  sewin',  being  used  all  our  lives  to 
managin'  these.  What  we  wanted  was  somethin'  amusin'  and  up 
in  learnin',  so's  we  could  feel  spiritual  proud,  you  know.  I  asked 
him  if  we'd  ever  strike  it  rich,  what'd  we  do  with  a  wife  that 
couldn't  go  dance  and  talk  with  the  best  of  'em. 

"  Anyway,  seein'  it  was  my  business,  and  I  was  set  like  a  jumper 
on  a  claim,  Adolphe,  he  give  in.  The  woman  what  made  my 
heart  feel  empty  said  she  was  eighteen.  She  was  decorated  with 
yellow  hair  and  eyes  like  copper-ore.  She  could  talk  French,  and 
understood  German,  and  could  play  the  planner.  She'd  marry  a 
man  that  wanted  a  companion  and  not  a  cook. 

"Sez  I  to  myself  continual:  'That's  you,  Daniel.' 

"  Well,  Adolphe  and  me,  we  talked  this  thing,  wakin'  and 
sleepin'.     I'd  more  plans  than  a  cow  has  capers. 

"  We  got  up  a  letter'd  melt  snow,  and  then  we  waited. 

"  First,  nuthin'  was  said  to  the  boys,  but  when  they  caught  on 
to  my  hangin'  round  the  post-ofBce  they  began  to  josh.  I  always 
stepped  up  gallant  to  the  post-mistress,  sirs  —  I've  turned  the 
cheeks  of  most  women  pink  in  my  day  —  and  I  said,  said  I : 

^  '  Letter,  please  ? '  with  a  doflBn'  of  my  hat,  and  a  risin'  inflec- 
tion very  polite  but  understandin'.  It  got  to  be  so  that  when 
there  never  was  ahythin'  handed  out  the  boys  'd  take  to  coughin' 
down  a  laugh. 

"  After  awhile  it  grew  so's  none  of  'em  turned  up  or  paid  any 
attention.  Even  Adolphe — he  took  to  goin'  to  sleep  when  I 
talked  her. 
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^^  Then  a  whole  year  ran  out  to  summer  again,  and  I  couldn't 
unthrone  her  that  reigned  in  my  heart. 

"  One  day  I  said  to  Adolphe,  a-workin'  away : 

"  *  Blamed  if  I  can  forget  her,  the  omamint,'  I  said. 

"Adolphe  he  went  in  for  grub  that  day  and  came  out  late, 
a-holdin'  of  a  envelope. 

"  *  Here's  your  letter,'  he  called. 

"  Sure  enough  I  I  went  out  on  the  saw-buck  and  read  it  alone. 
Then  he  sat  down  by  me  and  we  read  it  over  again. 

"  'Twas  only  that  she'd  arrive  on  the  afternoon  train  on  the 
fifth,  and  to  have  a  Methodist  minister. 

"  Well,  sirs,  it  meant  a  good  deal  for  me  to  supply  the 
necessaries  for  a  sparklin'  jewel  —  let  alone  the  settlin'  down  for 
her  to  sparkle  on  I  but  luck  come  my  way.  There'd  been  a  mil- 
liner up  from  San  Francisco  and  fitted  her  a  elegant  place.  She'd 
failed,  and  quick's  a  winkin'  I,  bought  her  lookin'-glass  and  red 
plush  easy-chair.  You'd  ought  to  seen  that  cabin  !  There  hung  the 
thing  opposite  the  stove,  all  shinin'  an  'smilin'  and  gildin'.  Right 
in  front  of  it  my  red  plush  chair,  so's  you  could  set  down  and  put 
your  feet  up  on  another  an'  see  how  you'd  look  in  heaven. 

"  On  the  fourth,  Adolphe  revealed  he'd  business  in  a  little 
town  a  mile  up  the  railway.  He  suffered  a  crampy  kind  of  des- 
peration not  to  be  on  hand  to  support  me,  he  said,  but  he'd  come 
in  with  the  girl.  Then  he  baked  up  bread  and  a  cake  and  rode 
away. 

"  Sun  come  up  on  the  fifth  like  a  bull's-eye  lantern.  I'd  set  up 
all  the  night  before,  not  to  disturb  anythin',  and  there  was  the 
mornin'  for  -me  to  shave  and  git  into  my  riggin'.  A  calf-skin 
vest,' with  the  hair  on,  aint  a  thing  to  slight,  sirs,  ceremonies  or 
no  ceremonies. 

"  When  I  rode  my  mule  up  to  the  depot  the  boys  was  out,  to 
the  puniest  scrub  of  'em  all.  They  give  me  cheers  that  'd  blast 
rock. 

"  And  there  was  an  arch,  sirs  —  all  flowered  !  My  legs  wanted 
to  sit  down  more  than  me  ! 

"  The  train  whistled  in  the  distance.  There  was  no  slaknin' 
off  round  the  corner,  for  the  boys  braced  me  everywhere. 

«  Out  she  stepped,  sirs,  and  whether  she  was  the  sorriest  or  the 
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likeliest  lookin'  critter,  I  couldn't  'a'  told  for  the  flunk  I  was 
in! 

"  After  the  blackness  I  see  her  long  yellow  hair  and  red  cheeks. 
All  the  conquerin'  of  my  youth  rose  up  within  me,  and  I  up  and 
held  her  to  me  for  a  kiss. 

"  By  the  great  snake  mine,  but  women  don't  shave  beards  oflf 
and  drink  whisky ! 

"  I  dropped  her  like  a  nettle,  but  she  went  forward  with  the 
crowd,  smilin'  an'  smirkin'  through  the  cheerin'  an'  the  uproar. 

" '  To  the  parson's,'  the  boys  yelled. 

"  I  was  forced  off  my  feet,  but  out  came  ray  gun. 

"'Halt!*  I  cried,  in  a  voice  that  brought  'em  all  on  their 
haunches  and  still  as  colts  raised  on  the  spur. 

"  *•  I  mean  to  shoot  the  wig  off  your  head  and  the  paint  off  your 
face,  Adolphe  Lefevre,  and  leave  you  for  the  slimiest  viper  that 
crawls  without  legs.' 

"  The  sight  of  my  gun  lay  between  his  eyes  an'  the  crowd  was 
as  still  as  the  barrel. 

"  Of  a  sudden  came  a  voice  in  my  ear.  To  this  day  God  only 
knows  from  where.   ' 

" '  Be  like  unto  the  archangels.' 

"My  arm  fell  to  my  side.     They  lifted  me  onto  their  shoulders. 

" '  The  Archangel,'  they  sent  out  a-echoin'  in  the  hills. 

"  And  it  stuck,  sirs,  from  that  day  to  this,  though  I've  lived 
alone,  sirs,  ever  since." 
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Asleep  at  Lone  Mountain* 

BY    H.    D.    UMBSTAETTER. 

T  occurred  nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  yet  I  never 
enter  a  sleeping-car  without  being  confronted 
by  that  innocent  face.  It  clings  to  me  all  the 
more  because  I  have  always  looked  upon  part- 
ings and  leave-takings  as  mile-posts  of  sorrow 
in  the  journeys  of  life.  I  dislike  good-bjs. 
I  hate  farewells. 
I  had  just  returned  from  Australia  and  was  about  to  start  on 
my  journey  across  the  continent.  In  company  with  two  old 
friends  who  had  crossed  the  ferry  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland 
to  see  me  off,  I  sat  cliatting  in  my  sleeper,  when  two  Sisters  of 
Mercy  hurriedly  entered  the  car. 

Just  what  it  was  in  the  appeamnce  of  the  newcomers  that 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  earlier  arrivals  —  whether  it  was 
their  humble  yet  characteristic  attire,  so  suggestive  of  charity. the 
whole  world  over,  the  apparent  anxiety  betrayed  by  their  manner, 
or  the  fact  that  a  sleeping  child,  clasped  tenderly  in  the  arras  of 
one,  was  their  sole  companion  —  whether  it  was  any  or  all  of  these 
things  that  caUvSed  a  sudden  reign  of  respectful  silence  in  the  car,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  their  coming  was  not 
unnoticed;  neither  was  the  circumstance  that  the  only  visible 
baggage  of  the  trio  consisted  of  a  small  square  bundle  neatly  done 
up  in  a  gray  shawl. 

Upon  being  shown  to  seats  in  the  section  directly  opposite  the 
one  occupied  by  myself  and  friends,  they  at  once  entered  into 
earnest  conversation  with  tho  sleeping-car  conductor.  At  the  first 
few  whispered  words  the  man's  manner  showed  unmistakable  sur- 
prise. He  appeared  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply  with 
some  request  they  had  made.  Although  the  nature  of  the  request 
was  not  apparent,  the  occupants  of  neighboring  seats  could  not 
fail  to  note    from  the  conversation,  which  now  and  then  became 
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quite  audible,  that  it  bore  some  important  relation  to  the  sleeping 
member  of  the  party.  The  evident  fact  that  the  sisters  felt  much 
concerned  respecting  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  youthful 
companion  served  only  to  increase  the  mystery  of  the  situation. 

After  patiently  listening  for  some  minutes  to  appeals  first  from 
one  and  then  the  other,  and  after  glancing  over  a  railroad  ticket 
and  letter  they  had  handed  him,  the  conductor  consented  to  meet 
their  wishes,  declining,  however,  to  accept  a  sXim  of  money  they 
repeatedly  tendered  him.  Before  leaving  them  the  man  spoke  a 
few  words  of  reassurance  and  encouragement,  which  were  cut 
short  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  announcing  the  train's 
departure.  The  sisters  arose  instantly,  hastily  expressed  their 
earnest  thanks  to  the  conductor,  and  then,  sinking  upon  their 
knees  before  the  child,  which  had  been  aroused  from  its  slumbers 
and  sat  innocently  gazing  about,  first  one  and  then  the  other 
clasped  the  infant  in  fond  embrace,  and,  amid  sobs  and  kisses, 
showered  upon  the  little  being  the  most  fervent  blessings  and 
tender  farewells.  Then,  covering  their  tearful  faces  with  their 
hands,  they  ai-ose,  still  weeping  as  though  their  hearts  would 
break,  and  hurriedly  left  the  car,  which  was  already  moving  slowly 
out  of  the  station. 

No  sooner  had  they  gone  than  all  eyes  werw  directed  towards 
the  diminutive  stranger  who  had  caused  the  scene  just  witnessed. 
Too  young  to  realize  what  was  going  on,  he  sat  motionless,  as 
though  spellbound  by  fear  or  astonishment  ac  his  stmnge  sur- 
roundings. In  an  instant  the  child  became  an  object  of  intense 
curiosity.  More  than  that,  its  extreme  youth  and  utter  helpless- 
ness aroused,  on  the  part  of  its  fellow-travelera,  feelings  of  genuine 
sympathy  and  pity  —  feelings  which  the  heroic  silence  maintained 
by  the  little  innocent,  in  spite  of  the  now  swiftly  moving  train, 
only  served  to  intensify. 

Neither  memory  nor  imagination  can  suggest  to  me  a  more 
touching  picture  than  the  one  prosented  by  that  plainly  clad 
handful  of  human  loneliness,  as  it  sat  there  in  meek  silence,  its 
tiny  hand  timidly  resting  on  the  little  bundle  by  its  side,  while 
its  eyes  remained  intently  fixed  on  the  door  which,  a  few  moments 
before.  Lid  closed  upon  its  late  companions.  Whose  child  was 
this?     Who  was  to  care  for  it?     What  was  to  become   of  it? 
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Was  one  of  the  nuns  a  relative  ?  Was  the  younger,  perhaps,  its 
sister?  Or  was  either  neither?  These  and  similar  questions 
could  be  easily  read  on  the  countenances  of  the  wondering  pas- 
sengers. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the  conductor  again  made  his 
appearance,  when  he  was  at  once  besieged  with  questions  concern- 
ing the  mysterious  stranger.  And,  as  if  determined  that  not  a 
word  should  escape  their  ears,  each  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  occu- 
pants of  the  car  crowded  about  him  as  he  seated  himself  beside 
the  lonely  child. 

The  story  they  heard  was  brief  and  pathetic.     The  little  boy 
was  as  much  of  a  stranger  to  the  conductor  as  he  was  to  the 
passengera.     His  mother  was  dead.     His  home  was  in  one  of  the 
smaller  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England,  where  his  father, 
who  was  to  meet  him  on  the  arrival  of  our  train  at  Omaha,  lived 
in  humble  circumstances.     The  conductor  had  promised  the  sis- 
tei-s  to  protect  and  care  for  the  child  during  the  five  days'  journey. 
It  was,  however,  not  the  little  fellow's  first  trip  across  the  plains, 
as  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  but  a  few  weeks  old  he 
had  come  to  California  with  his  invalid  mother.     The  latter  had 
survived  the  long  journey  but  a  very  short  time,  and  died  among 
strangei-s  in  one  of  the  foot-hill  towns  near  San  Francisco.     The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  that  city  had  by  correspondence  arranged  with 
the  father  to  adopt,  or,  rather,  to  provide  a  temporary  home  for 
the  little  waif,  until  he  should  be  old  enough  to  make  the  long 
return  journey.     And  now,  although  the  boy  had  reached  but  the 
tender  age  of  eighteen  months,  the  distant  parent,  craving  for  his 
presence,  had  begged  the  sister  to  enlist  in  his  behalf  the  sjrmpa- 
thies  and  care  of  some  kind-hearted  East-bound  passenger  or  rail- 
way employee.     Their  repeated   efforts  in  the  former  direction 
having  failed,  they  had  at  last  applied  to  the  conductor. 

In  relating  the  child's  sad  history,  the  sisters  had,  the  conductor 
continued,  so  feelingly  solicited  his  kindly  offices  and  paid  such 
glowing  tribute  to  the  almost  angelic  disposition  and  exceptional 
bravery  of  the  infant  that,  however  disinclined  he  had  been  to 
assume  the  responsibility,  a  persistent  refusal  of  their  unusual 
request  seemed  almost  inhuman.  He  had  therefore  undertaken 
the  strange  charge,  and  trusted,  he  said,  that  the  passengers  would 
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in  no  wise  be  inconvenienced  thereby.  From  that  moment  on, 
every  one  who  had  less  than  half  an  hour  before  witnessed  the 
sc^ne  of  sorrowful  parting,  which  had  so  touchingly  told  how  com- 
pletely the  little  fellow  had  walked  into  the  hearts  of  his  benefac- 
tors,—  from  that  time  on,  every  one  felt  a  personal  responsibility 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  boy.  Introduced  under  circum- 
stances that  rendered  him  a  hero  at  the  outset,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  he  had  already  become  the  pet  of  the  passengers  and  the 
object  of  their  kindliest  attentions. 

While  the  claim  that  this  child  was  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
cleverness  might  lend  sentiment  and  romance  to  my  simple  narra- 
tive, the  fact  is  that  he  was  neither  handsome  nor  bright.  In 
appearance  he  was  simply  a  plain,  plump,  red-cheeked,  flaxen- 
haired  baby  boy,  with  apparently  little  to  be  proud  of,  save  his 
evident  good  health  and  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes  that  seemed 
frankness  itself.  His  accomplishments  were  few,  indeed.  He 
was  still,  as  the  sisters  had  said,  learning  to  walk.  His  vocabulary 
included  but  three  or  four  imperfectly  spoken  words,  and  he  wjis 
conspicuously  deficient  in  that  parrot-li^e  precociousness  so 
common  and  frequently  so  highly  prized  in  Utile  children.  But 
what  our  youthful  companion  lacked  in  attractive  outwardness 
was  more  than  made  up  by  the  true  inwardnefis  of  one  accomplish- 
ment he  did  possess.  That  was  silence.  This  virtue  he  practised 
to  a  degree  that  soon  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  aflfection 
of  all.  Though  exhibiting  no  sign  of  embarrassment  at  the 
friendly  advances  of  the  passengers,  and  while  not  unmoved  by 
their  tender  attentions,  he  maintained  through  that  long  journey 
a  humble  air  of  mute  contentment  that  lost  its  balance  on  but 
three  occasions. 

His  quiet  ways  were  a  theme  of  constant  comment,  while  his 
presence  proved  not  only  a  source  of  increasing  pleasure  to  our 
small  band  of  tourists,  but  did  much  to  relievA  the  monotony  of 
the  tedious  journey. 

One  important  detail  in  the  boy's  eventful  history  was  missing. 
Cared  for  by  -strangers  from  earliest  infancv.  deprived  of  his 
mother's  love  and  father's  care,  he  had  thus  far  not  even  received 
that  aU-important  parental  gift, —  a  Christian  name.  To  the 
sisters  he  had  been  known  simply  as  "  Baby."     By  that  infantile 
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appellation  he  had  passed  from  their  gentle  mercies  to  the  conduo- 
tor's  care.  And  only  as  "  Baby  homeward  bound  "  was  he  spoken 
of  in  their  letter  addressed  to  his  father. 

Before  he  had  spent  a  day  among  us  it  was  suggested  that  his 
exemplary  conduct  entitled  him  to  a  more  dignified  name — at 
least  during  the  period  of  our  companionship.  And  this  sugges- 
tion led  to  one  of  many  amusing  incidents.  By  what  name 
should  the  boy  be  known  ?  After  the  question  had  been  eagerly 
answered  a  dozen  times  in  as  many  different  ways,  with  apparently 
little  hope  of  a  unanimous  choice  —  for  every  one  felt  tliat  his  or 
her  preference  was  peculiarly  appropriate  —  a  quiet  old  man, 
whose  appearance  was  strongly  suggestive  of  the  pioneer  days, 
offered  a  happy  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  proposed  that,  in 
view  of  the  humble  circumstances  of  the  child,  the  privilege  of 
naming  him  for  the  trip  be  sold  at  auction  among  the  passengers 
of  our  car,  adding,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  sum  thus 
realized  might  "give  the  little  fellow  a  start  in  life." 

The  average  overland  tourist  is  never  slow  to  adopt  any 
expedient  to  i-elieve  the  tedium  of  th©  journey ;  and  here  was, 
as  one  chap  expressed  it,  "  A  chance  for  an  auction  on  wheels, 
and  one  for  charity's  sake,  at  that."  So  the  proposition  was  no 
sooner  stated  than  acted  upon.  The  auctioneer  found  himself 
unanimously  elected,  and,  placing  himself  in  the  center  of  the 
car,  heard  the  bidding,  prompted  by  every  generous  impulse  that 
enthusiasm  and  sympathy  can  give,  rise  rapidly  in  sums  of  one, 
two,  and  three  dollars  until  thirty-five  was  called.  There  it 
halted,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  situation  had  become  exciting. 
The  auctioneer  himself  now  took  a  hand  in  the  competition ;  and 
a  round  of  applause  greeted  his  bid,  made  in  the  name  of  his 
native  State,  "Ohio  bids  fifty  dollars."  It  was  regaixied  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  this  sum  would  secure  the  coveted  privilege. 
But  no !  Some  one  remarks  that  yet  another  county  remains  to 
be  heard  from.  The  voice  of  the  weather-worn  pioneer, —  the 
suggester  of  the  scheme, —  has  not  yet  been  heard  in  the  bidding. 
He  has  been  a  silent  looker-on,  biding  his  time.  Now  it  has 
come.  As  he  rises  slowly  in  his  seat  he  is  intently  watched  by 
every  eye,  for  somehow  the  impression  prevails  that  he  hails  from 
**  the  coast,"  and  that  consequently  there  can  be  nothing  small  in 
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anything  be  does.-  In  this  no  one  is  disappointed.  Tlie  heart 
and  purse  of  the  gray-haired  veteran  are  in  tlie  cause.  Besides, 
his  "pride  is  up  *'  for  the  State  he  worships,  almost  idolizes.  As 
his  clear  voice  rings  out  with  :  "  California  sees  Ohio's  fifty,  and 
goes  fifty  better,"  he  is  greeted  by  a  storm  of  cheers  that  he 
will  remember  as  long  as  he  lives.  And  when  the  auctioneer 
announces  :  "  California  pays  one  hundred  dollars  and  secures  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  boy;  what  name  shall  it  be?"  the 
answer  conies  back  quick  as  a  flash : 

"  Grit !     That  sounds  well  and  seems  to  fit  well." 

The  passengers  thought  so,  too,  and  very  plainly  showed  their 
approval  by  overwhelming  the  man  with  congratulations  and  good 
wishes. 

Reports  of*  our  proceedings  were  not  slow  in  reaching  the  pas- 
sengers in  other  parts  of  the  train,  whose  curiosity  or  compassion 
led  to  numerous  daily  visits,  while  thouglitful  sympathy  found 
expression  in  liberal  gifts  of  fiiiit,  photographs,  and  a  variety  of 
Indian  toys,  as  curious  as  they  were  welcome.  To  the  old  Cali- 
fornian,  whose  great  liberality  had  secured  for  him  a  place  in  tlie 
respect  and  good-will  of  the  entire  party  which  Wiis  second  only  to 
that  held  by  Grit  himself,  these  continued  attentions  proved  a 
source  of  special  delight.  Though  he  bore  his  honoi-s  with  be- 
coming modesty,  he  found  early  opportunity  of  proposing  the 
health  of  the  boy,  who,  as  ne  aptly  expressed  it,  "  had  been  rocked 
in  the  cradle  of  misfortune,  but  had  at  last  struck  the  color." 
Equally  happy  was  his  reply  t*>  a  party  of  jolly  cowboys,  whom 
curiasity  had  led  to  solicit  '*a  peep  at  the  silent  kid,"  while  the 
train  was  delayed  at  one  of  the  eating  stixtions  along  the  road. 
Their  request  having  b3en  granted,  one  of  their  number  felt  so 
highly  elated  upon  receiving  a  handshake  from  Grit  that  he  in- 
sisted upon  presenting  him  with  his  huge  cowboy  spurs  as  a 
keepsake,  proclaiming  as  he  did  so  —  with  a  trille  more  enthusiasm 
than  reverence  —  that  in  "paying  a  hundred  to  nominate  the  cute 
little  kid,  *old  California  *  carved  his  own  name  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages." 

**  Bless  his  little  heart,"  replied  the  grizzled  miner;  "I'd  give 
ten  thousand  more  to  own  him,  now  that  he  has  won  his  spurs." 

Among  the  recollections  of  my  personal  experiences  with  Grit, 
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the  second  night  of  the  journey  stands  out  with  especial  clearness. 
At  that  time  we  were  passing  through  the  famous  snowshed 
section  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  our  train  run- 
ning at  a  high  rate  of  speed  in  order  to  make  up  lost  time.  It 
was  here  that  the  bravery  of  our  little  hero  was  put  to  a  cruel 
test.  Some  time  after  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  child's 
frantic  screams,  that  rose  loud  above  the  train's  thundering  noise. 
And,  though  up  to  this  time  there  had  not  been  a  single  tearful 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  young  Trojan,  there  could  be  no  mis- 
taking the  source  of  the  piercing  shrieks  that  now  met  my  ears. 
I  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  his  assistance,  for  I  knew  that,  by 
way  of  experiment,  he  had  been  quartered  in  a  **  section  "  entirely 
by  himself,  the  previous  night  having  been  a  sleepless  one  to 
both  the  conductor  and  his  charge.  Furthermore,  it  was  evident 
from  his  agonizing  cries  that  I  was  the  first  to  hear  him.  Find- 
ing the  car  in  total  darkness,  the  lights  on  both  ends  having 
gone  out,  I  met  with  some  delay  in  feeling  my  way  to  the  ter- 
rified child,  calling  to  him  as  I  went ;  and  at  the  first  touch 
of  my  hand  the  trembling,  feverish  little  form  drew  close  to 
me,  its  chubby  arms  closed  wildly  about  my  neck,  while  loud, 
hysterical  sobs  told  more  plainly  than  words  can  express  the 
agony  that  the  child  had  endured.  Only  one  who  is  familiar  with 
sleeping-car  travel  over  mountainous  country,  who  has  found 
himself  suddenly  aroused  by  the  terrific  roaring  and  swaying  of  a 
swiftly  running  train,  and  who,  unconscious  for  the  instant  of  his 
surroundings,  has  felt  his  flesh  creep  and  his  heart  stand  still,  as 
he  imagined  himself  engulfed  by  a  mighty  torrent  or  hurled  over 
some  awful  precipice,  only  such  an  one  can  realize  the  position  of 
this  terror-stricken  child. 

Arousing  the  porter,  who  had  gone  to  sleep  while  blacking  the 
passengers'  boots,  I  carried  Grit  to  my  own  berth,  where  my 
endeavors  to  soothe  his  disturbed  feelings  proved  so  highly  suc- 
cessful that  the  re-lighting  of  the  car  was  greeted  by  him  with 
loud  laughter,  through  the  still  lingering  tears.  But  go  to  sleep 
again  he  would  not.  No  matter  how  often  I  tucked  him  beneath 
the  blankets  and  settled  myself  to  pretended  slumbers,  he  would 
as  often  extricate  himself,  and,  in  a  sitting  posture,  silently  con- 
template his  surroundings.     Fearing  to  doze  off  under  the  cir- 
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cnmstances,  I  finally  concluded  to  sit  up  with  the  little  fellow 
until  sleep  should  overcome  him.  Making  his  way  to  my  side  as 
I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  berth,  and  placing  his  face  close  to  mine, 
he  imparted  the  cause  of  his  peraistent  wakefulness  by  a  gently 
uttered  "  dwink !  "  —  repeating  the  word  with  more  emphasis 
after  a  moment's  pause.  Happily,  ample  provisions  had  been 
made  to  meet  his  wants  in  this  direction,  and,  procuring  from  the 
porter's  "  baby's  bakery,"  as  the  well-provided  lunch  basket  we  had 
presented  him  at  Sacramento  had  come  to  be  known,  I  helped 
him  to  a  glass  of  milk,  after  drinking  which  he  fell  quickly  to 
sleep. 

After  that  night's  experience.  Grit  singled  me  out  as  his  par- 
ticular friend ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  was  nightly  permitted 
to  share  my  section  with  me.  In  these  closer  relations  I  found 
him  the  gentlest,  most  loving,  and  best-behaved  child  I  ever  met. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  knew  and  felt  that  he  stood  sadly  alone 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  less  trouble  he  gave  to  others  the 
better  he  would  get  on.  His  spirit  of  contentment  and  faculty 
of  self-entertainment  were  phenomenal.  While  cards,  books, 
conversation,  and  sleep  served  as  a  means  of  passing  away  time 
among  the  other  passengers,  he  would  for  hours  at  a  time  remain 
in  sole  possession  of  a  favorite  corner  seat,  silently  musing  over 
some  simple  Indian  toy.  Again,  an  illustrated  time-table  or  rail- 
way map  would  absorb  his  entire  attention,  until  he  had  ap- 
parently mastered  every  detail  of  the  intricate  document.  To 
watch  the  little  toddling  figure,  after  these  prolonged  periods  of 
self-amusement,  as,  clad  in  a  long,  loose,  gray  gown,  it  quietly 
made  its  way  along  the  car  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  proved  an 
appealing  study.  Finding  his  arrival  at  my  seat  unnoticed  at 
times  —  by  reason  of  my  absorption  in  a  book  or  game  of  cards  — » 
he  would  announce  his  presence  by  a  series  of  steady  pulls  at  my 
coat,  and  make  known  his  wants  by  a  sweetly  mumbled  "  Mum- 
mum."  Repeated  falls,  incurred  during  these  excursions,  never 
caused  him  to  falter  in  his  purpose,  nor  did  these,  at  any  time, 
result  in  any  other  than  good-natured  demonstrations. 

On  but  one  occasion,  aside  from  that  already  alluded  to,  was  he 
moved  to  tears  —  an  unlucky  incident  that  happened  while  our 
party  was  taking   breakfast  at   Cheyenne,  sadly   upsetting    the 
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remarkable  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  We  had  scarcely  seated  ou^ 
selves  at  the  table,  with  the  boy,  as  usual,  perched  in  a  baby  chair 
in  the  midst  o£  the  party,  when,  espying  an  orange  that  a  little 
girl  next  to  him  had  placed  beside  her  plate,  Grit,  innocently 
unmindful  of  its  ownership,  proceeded  to  help  himself  to  the 
inviting  fruit.  No  sooner  had  he  grasped  it  than  a  sharp  slap 
from  his  fair  neighbor's  hand  sent  it  rolling  along  the  floor.  The 
child  started,  trembled  ;  keenly  hurt  in  more  ways  than  one  by 
what  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  punishment  he  had  ever  received,  he 
burst  into  heart-rending  tears. 

Turning  to  me  with  outstretched  arms,  his  piteously  spoken 
"  Mum-mum "  cast  a  shadow  over  the  festive  occasion,  and  to 
some  of  us,  at  least,  placed  the  further  discussion  of  the  meal 
beyond  desire.  Taking  him  back  to  the  car,  we  were  quickly 
joined  by  the  conductor  and  our  friend  from  the  coast,  who,  after 
denouncing  the  "  outmge  "  with  frontier  fluency,  insisted  that  he 
should  demand  an  apology  from  the  offender,  who  was  "  plenty  old 
enough  to  know  better,"  and  whose  indignity  to  Grit,  "  right  before 
a  lot  of  strangers,  was  nothing  short  of  an  insult  to  our  entire 
party."  He  "would  rather,"  he  continued,  "fast  a  whole  month" 
than  sit  by  and  again  witness  such  conduct  from  one  whose  "  sex 
and  insignificance  prevented  a  man  from  even  drawing  his  gun  in 
defense  of  the  most  helpless  and  innocent  little  creature  on  earth." 

Something  in  the  old  man's  manner,  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
left  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  passengers,  now  returning 
from  the  hurriedly  finished  meal,  that,  had  Grit's  tormentor  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  belong  to  the  sterner  sex,  the  novel  expe- 
rience of  serving  on  a  coroner's  jury  in  the  cowboy  country 
would  doubtless  have  been  afforded  us.  This  tension  of  feeling 
was  happily  relieved,  however,  by  the  appearance  of  the  offender 
in  person,  who,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  tearfully  presented, 
not  only  her  humble  apology,  but  that  bone  of  contention,  the 
tropical  product  itself,  which  she  insisted  should  be  accepted  as  a 
peace  offering. 

As  the  journey  progressed,  each  day  brought  to  our  party 
frequent  reminders  of  their  constantly  increasing  attachment,  not 
only  for  the  little  hero,  but  for  each  other.  And  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent,  now  that  the  Rockies  had  already  been  left 
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behind,  and  our  thoughts  turned  to  the  inevitable  breaking  up  of 
the  happy  band,  that  Grit's  presence  had  been  the  unconscious 
means  of  forming  among  his  companions  a  strong  bond  of  friend- 
ship and  good-fellowship  —  one  that  could  not  be  severed  without 
sincere  mutual  regrets. 

The  morning  of  the  last  day  found  us  still  speeding  over  the 
seemingly  endless  cattle  plains,  where  the  frequent  spectacle  of 
immense  grazing  herds,  guarded  by  picturesque  bands  of  frolicking 
cowboys,  added  novelty  and  interest  to  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  while 
Grit  was  enjoying  his  customary  mid-day  nap,  and  the  final  games 
of  whist  and  euchre  so  completely  enlisted  our  interest  as  to 
render  unnoticed  the  locomotive's  shrill  notes  of  warning  to  tres- 
passing cattle,  that  a  sudden  tenific  crash,  followed  by  violent 
jolting  and  swaying  of  the  car,  breaking  of  windows,  and  pitching 
about  of  passenge7'8  and  baggage,  caused  a  scene  of  consternation 
and  suffering. 

Mingled  with  shouts  of  "  Collision  !  "  from  men,  and  the  screams 
of  panic-stiicken  women,  came  the  engineer's  piercing  signal  for 
"Down  brakes ! "  and  befoi'e  the  car  had  fairly  regained  its  balance 
upon  the  rails  and  the  occupants  had  time  to  extricate  themselves 
or  realize  what  had  happened,  the  ti-ain  had  come  to  a  standstill. 

More  frightened  than  hurt,  people  instantly  began  bolting 
frantically  for  the  doors,  questioning  and  shouting  to  one  another 
as  they  went.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  confusion  arose  cries  of 
"  Save  Grit !  Look  out  for  the  baby  !  "  The  words  sent  a  shock 
to  the  heart  of  every  hearer.  Fear  vanished.  Personal  peril  was 
foigotten  for  the  moment.  Not  a  soul  left  the  car !  Though 
women  had  fainted  and  men  lay  motionless  as  if  paralyzed,  but 
one  thought  filled  the  minds  of  those  who  had  heard  the  appeal : 
Was  Grit  safe? 

In  a  moment  the  answer  to  this  unasked  question  fell  from  the 
lips  of  one  whose  intense  affection  for  the  boy  he  had  so  ap- 
propriatel)'^  named  needed  no  appeal  to  carry  him  to  his  side  in 
time  of  peril.  "  The  child  is  hurt  I  Somebody  go  and  see  if  there 
is  a  doctor  on  the  train  !  "  In  willing  response,  several  men  rushed 
out  among  the  excited  throng  that  poured  from  the  other  cars. 

Before  us,  on  a  pillowed  seat,  to  which  he  had  just  borne  him, 
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lay  Grit,  half  unconscious,  pale,  limp,  and  breathing  with  painful 
difficulty.  The  sudden  shock  which  had  almost  overturned  the 
car  had  rudely  thrown  him  from  his  bed  to  the  floor.  There,  be- 
tween two  unoccupied  seats  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car,  we 
had  found  him,  convulsively  gasping  for  breath,  one  little  hand 
.itill  grasping  tightly  the  Indian  doll-baby  that  for  day^  had  been 
his  cherished  companion.  Though  an  examination  of  his  body  re- 
vealed no  marks  of  violence,  he  was  evidently  in  great  pain. 
Applying  such  restoratives  as  were  at  hand,  we  gradually  revived 
consciousness.  Every  attempt,  however,  to  lift  him  or  change  his 
reclining  position  visibly  increased  his  suffering. 

Word  soon  came  back  that  no  physician  could  be  found,  that 
the  accident  was  caused  by  the  train  coming  into  collision  with  a 
band  of  stray  cattle.  So  far  as  could  be  hastily  ascertained,  one 
man  had  been  fatally  injured,  while  many  persons  had  sustained 
serious  bruises  and  strains.  From  the  train  conductor  it  was 
further  learned  that  neither  the  locomotive  nor  any  of  the  cars 
had  been  sufficiently  damaged  to  prevent  our  proceeding  to 
Omaha  —  still  some  five  or  six  hpurs  distant. 

After  a  brief  stop  for  the  purpose  of  a  careful  examination  of  all 
parts  of  the  tmin,  we  were  again  under  way  ;  the  engineer  having 
orders,  in  view  of  the  injured  passengers,  to  make  the  run  in  the 
fastest  time  possible. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was,  even  to  the  most  fortunate, 
associated  with  sadness.  But  whatever  the  suffering  on  that  ill- 
fated  train,  memory  carries  me  back  to  but  one  sorrowful  scene, — 
tlie  bedside  about  which  lingered  the  friends  of  the  little  stranger 
whom  we  had  learned  to  love  so  well.  In  the  presence  of  his 
suffering  our  own  lesser  injuries  were  forgotten,  and  all  efforts 
were  bent  upon  securing  for  the  little  sufferer  every  comfort  pos- 
sible under  the  adverse  circumstances.  With  a  view  to  lessening 
the  painful  effect  of  the  constant  jarring  and  shaking  motion,  a 
swinging  bed  was  speedily  improvised  in  the  middle  of  the  car, 
and  here,  surrounded  by  his  sorrowing  companions,  lay  Grit, 
enduring  in  silence  the  pains  that  his  pale,  sadly  troubled  face  so 
keenly  expressed. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  train  reached  its  destination,  without 
further  mishap. 
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It  had  not  yet  come  to  a  standstill  in  the  station  when,  accom- 
panied by  the  sleeping-car  conductor,  the  father  of  Grit  entered 
the  car.  Early  in  the  day  it  had  been  resolved  by  the  passengers 
that  three  of  their  number  should  meet  the  father  upon  his  arrival, 
for  the  purpose  of  exonerating  the  conductor  from  any  careless- 
ness, and  also  for  offering  their  assistance  in  caring  for  the  child 
during  the  night.  Now,  however,  reminded  of  their  former  happy 
anticipation  of  the  meeting  between  parent  and  child,  a  shudder 
of  sadness  caused  them  irresistibly  to  shrink  from  a  scene  of  wel- 
come more  deeply  sad,  even,  than  that  sorrowful  parting  which 
they  had  witnessed  on  entering  upon  their  journey  a  few  days 
before. 

As  the  stranger,  deeply  agitated,  anxiously  made  his  way  to 
the  central  group,  however,  earnest  sympathy  found  ready  expres- 
sion ;  and  ere  his  eye  had  met  the  object  of  its  search  a  friendly 
voice  checked  and  bade  him  be  calm  and  hopeful.  "Your 
child,  sir,"  continued  the  speaker  reassuringly,  "  has  not  entirely 
recovered  from  the  rough  shaking-up  we  got  a  little  while  ago. 
He  had  a  lucky  escape,  but  now  needs  rest  and  quiet,  and  —  you 
and  I  had  perhaps  better  go  for  a  doctor,  while  our  friends  here 
convey  the  boy  to  the  hotel,  where  we  shall  join  them  shortly." 
And  as  the  uneasy  parent  bends  over  the  little  bed  and  with 
inquiring  look  seeks  from  the  calm  blue  eyes  some  token  of  recog- 
nition or  sign  of  hope,  the  voice,  more  urgent  —  as  though  sud- 
denly stirred  by  memories  of  an  eventful  past  —  again  breaks  in : 
"Let  us  lose  no  time  in  making  the  child  more  comfortable." 

A  few  moments  later  Grit's  friends  stood  around  his  bed  at  the 
neighboring  hotel,  listening  to  the  verdict  of  the  physician  hastily 
summoned  by  the  big-hearted  pioneer.  Internal  injury  of  an 
extent  unknown,  but  whose  nature  would  probably  develop  before 
morning,  was  the  verdict  given  after  a  careful  examination.  Alle- 
viating measures,  however,  were  suggested,  which  the  disti-acted 
father  hastened  to  put  into  effect.  It  was  during  one  of  his 
absences  from  the  room  that  the  big-hearted  pioneer,  drawing  the 
doctor  to  one  side,  appealed  to  him  in  faltering  tones  to  save  the 
child  "at  any  sacrifice  or  any  cost." 

But  the  appeal,  though  touching,  was  unnecessary.  Higher 
considerations  than  those  of  personal  gain  prompted  the  kind 
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doctor  to  exercise  his  utmost  skill.  After  liia  first  visit  not  an 
hour  passed  but  what  his  footsteps  brought  to  the  watchers  reas- 
suring proof  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  case.  And  finally,  yield- 
ing apparently  to  the  soothing  remedies,  Grit  fell  into  slumber 
that  brought  encouragement  to  his  friends,  none  of  whom  could 
be  induced,  however,  to  forsake  his  bedside. 

During  the  vigils  of  the  night  the  father  was  repeatedly  moved 
to  speak  of  the  sorrows  of  his  life ;  of  the  sudden,  fatal  illness  of 
his  loving  young  wife  ;  and  of  her  ardent  assurance  that  her  last 
thoughts  were  solely  of  himself  "and  baby,"  coupled  with  the 
fervent  wish  that  the  two  might  "some  day  find  a  home  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  in  their  final  rest  all  three  might  once  again  be 
side  by  side." 

Towards  morning  the  boy  grew  suddenly  restive,  and  violent 
coughing  spells  brought  back  the  condition  of  semi-unconscious- 
ness of  the  previous  day.  The  doctor,  evidently  expecting  a 
ciisis,  now  remained  constantly  at  his  side. 

The  change  came  at  last. 

Just  after  dawn  a  beam  of  light  broke  softly  over  the  little 
face,  and  new  hope  came  to  the  anxious  watchers.  But,  mistak- 
ing the  silent  messenger's  approach  for  the  herald  of  returning 
health,  they  had  hoped  in  vain.  The  peaceful  smile  lingered  but 
a  moment,  then  returned  once  again,  as  though  the  beckoning 
spirit 

*'  Was  loth  to  quit  its  hold," 

and  Grit  had  fallen  asleep. 

As  a  token  of  affection  for  her  child,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  dying  mother's  wish,  the  friends  of  Grit  secured  for  the 
husband  and  father  —  chiefly  through  the  generosity  of  one 
whose  deeds  shall  outlive  the  recollection  of  his  name  —  a  per- 
manent home  in  California ;  while  the  boy  sleeps  by  her  side, 
where  the  peaceful  silence  he  so  sweetly  symbolized  is  never 
broken  save  by  the  weird  lullaby  of  the  waves  that  gently  rise 
and  fall  over  the  distant  shadows  of  Lone  Mountain. 
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HE  east  wind  had  failed  to  put  in  an  appeamnce 
that  evening,  and  the  thermometer  registered 
ninety-five  under  the  stately  elms  of  the 
Boston  Common. 

The  family  had  gone  away  for  the  summer, 
and  Buttons  and  the  butler  were  out  for  an 
airing.  Both  were  so  well  fed  and  so  little  exercised  that  they 
needed  something  to  stir  their  blood. 

Buttons  was  a  sleek,  fat  pug,  with  a  knowing  eye  and  oily 
manner.  They  called  him  Buttons  because  the  harness  he  wore 
about  his  forequarters  was  studded  with  shining  ornaments. 

His  companion  was  likewise  sleek  and  fat,  and  the  amount  of 
lofty  dignity  he  stored  under  his  bobtailed  jacket  and  broadcloth 
trousers  told  everybody  that  he  was  the  butler.  He  carried  a 
wicked  little  cane  with  a  loaded  head,  and  seemed  to  own  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth. 

As  the  two  strolled  proudly  through  the  Beacon  Street  Mall, 
fate  favored  Buttons  and  the  butler.  There  was  a  cat  on  the 
Common, — a  pet  cat  without  an  escort.  This  cat  belonged  to 
one  of  the  wealthy  families  who  at  the  tail  end  of  winter  board 
up  their  city  residences  and  go  to  the  country  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer and  save  their  taxes.  The  owners  of  this  particular  cat  had 
speeded  missionaries  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe  to  evangelize 
the  heathen,  but  their  pet  puss  they  had  tuined  into  the  streets 
of  the  modern  Athens  to  seek  its  own  salvation.  With  no  home 
or  visible  means  of  support,  but  with  true  Christian  fortitude,  the 
dumb  creature  now  haunted  the  doorstep  of  the  deserted  mansion 
and  grew  thin.  Hunger  had  at  last  driven  her  to  the  Common  in 
the  hope  that  she  might  surprise  an  erring  sparrow,  or,  perchance, 
purloin  a  forgetful  frog  from  the  pond. 

The  instant  Buttons  spied  her  he  gave  chase  and  drove  her  for 
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refuge  into  a  small  tree.  Then  he  stood  below  and  barked  furi- 
ously, until  the  sympathizing  butler  shook  the  tree  and  gave  him 
another  chance.  This  time  the  cat  barely  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  low  perch  on  the  iron  fence,  from  which  with  terrified  gaze  she 
watched  her  tormentor. 

"  Why  do  you  torture  that  cat  ?  "  angrily  asked  a  quiet  gentle- 
man who  sat  on  one  oi  the  shady  benches  holding  a  yellow-haired 
little  girl  on  his  knee. 

"  Oh,  me  and  Buttons  is  having  a  little  fun,"  answered  the  but- 
ler.    "  Buttons  is  death  on  cats." 

The  quiet  man  said  nothing,  but  got  up,  helped  the  frightened 
cat  to  escape  to  a  safe  hiding-place,  and  then  resumed  his  seat. 

That  night  puss  went  to  bed  without  a  supper,  while  her  owner 
presided  at  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  seaside  anniversary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  punc- 
tuated the  courses  of  a  fish  dinner  with  rare  vintages  of  missionary 
port. 

The  next  evening  the  same  heat  hung  heavily  over  the  Beacon 
Street  Mall,  and  Buttons  and  the  butler  were  again  taking  an 
airing  and  looking  for  fun. 

As  Buttons  neared  the  scene  of  his  former  encounter,  he  pricked 
up  his  ears,  and  sniffed  the  air  for  the  scent  of  game.  Presently 
his  anxious  eye  was  attracted  by  something  his  pug  nose  had 
failed  to  detect.  On  a  bench  near  by  sat  the  quiet  gentleman 
whose  acquaintance  Buttons  and  the  butler  had  made  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  The  same  yellow-haired  little  girl  was  seated  near 
him,  intently  watching  the  rings  of  cigar  smoke  he  puffed  high 
into  the  evening  air.  Between  the  two  a  huge  inflated  paper  bag 
was  surging  to  and  fro.  It  was  this  paper  bag  that  had  caught 
the  eye  of  Buttons.  It  interested  him.  Drawing  himself  all  up 
ill  a  heap,  he  proceeded  with  cautious,  measured  step  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity.  As  he  slowly  approached  the  curious  object,  his  low, 
fretful  growls  seemed  to  rouse  it  to  renewed  gymnastics.  This 
frightened  Buttons  and  caused  him  to  turn  tail  and  flee.  His 
curiosity  had,  however,  got  the  better  of  him,  and,  returning  to 
what  he  deemed  a  safe  distance,  he  began  barking  furiously. 

"Cat,  Buttons,  Where's  the  cat?"  came  from  the  butler,  who 
was  leisurely  bringing  up  in  the  rear,  unconscious  of  Buttons's  find. 
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With  renewed  courage,  the  pug  rushed  towards  the  paper  bag. 
He  had  almost  reached  it  when  the  quiet  gentleman  gave  the  bag 
an  opening  twist,  and,  as  a  furry  head  with  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes 
shot  out,  he  exclaimed : 

*^  Hi,  hi,  Kootchie ! " 

The  earnestness  with  which  Kootchie  hi,  hied  became  instantly 
apparent  by  the  piteous  howLs  that  rose  fix)m  out  of  the  murder- 
ous clawing,  snarling  mass  of  flying  fur  and  silver  ornaments. 
And  the  speed  with  which  Buttons's  com;\anion  hastened  to  the 
rescue  with  his  loaded  cane  proved  that  even  a  Boston  butler  can 
get  a  move  on.  Before  he  could  interfere,  however,  the  quiet 
gentleman  took  a  hand  in  the  game. 

"Stand  back,"  he  demanded,  in  tones  that  showed  he  would 
brook  no  interference.  "  Buttons  is  death  on  cats.  Kootchie  is 
death  on  pugs.     You  like  fun.     I  like  fair  play." 

In  less  than  twenty  seconds  a  crowd  of  loungei-s,  newsboys, 
nurse-girls,  and  pedestrians  hunied  to  the  scene.  In  the  confu- 
sion somebody  thoughtfully  told  a  policeman  to  ring  for  the 
"  huny-up  "  wagon.  But  before  it  arrived  the  butler  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  home  in  his  arms  what  there  was  left  of  Buttons. 

"Cheese  it,  der  cop !  "  shouted  a  newsboy,  as  the  butler  picked 
up  his  limp  and  disfigured  companion.  And,  as  the  crowd  scat- 
tered, every  one  was  amused  to  see  a  fine,  gray,  stumpy-tailed  cat 
make  its  way  to  the  yellow-haired  little  maid  on  the  bench. 

As  the  latter  lovingly  stroked  her  shining  coat  she  remarked 
proudly,  "  Kootchie  is  my  little  pussy  tat.  Papa  say,  *  Kootchie, 
put  Buttons  to  sleep.' " 

And  the  policeman  winked  with  ghoulish  satisfaction  when  tlie 
father  spoke  up,  "  Kootchie  is  a  regular  California  cyclone.  She 
is  a  young  wild  cat  a  friend  in  Tiger  Valley  sent  me.  I'm  fond 
of  pets,  you  know,  and  as  she  felt  a  bit  homesick  this  evening  I 
brought  her  out  here  to  give  her  a  picnic." 


Frazcr's  Find 

BY    ROBERTA   LITTLEHALB. 

HE  midnight  stare  glowed  through  the  broken 
blackness  of  a  winter's  sky  down  upon  the 
roof  of  a  house  where  a  man  sat  alone  with 
his  arms  stretched  over  an  empty  bed.  Such 
of  his  thoughts  as  were  within  his  control  were 
focused  on  the  life  and  the  death  of  his  past 
The  bare  branches  of  the  willows  scraped  to 
and  fro  on  the  shingles,  and  the  water  in  the  reservoir  lapped 
softly  against  the  piles  of  the  foundation.  There  was  no  light  in 
the  room  to  show  the  already  hopeless  untidiness  of  inanimate 
things,  and  the  quiet  figure  of  the  aging  man  seemed  carved  out 
of  rock. 

To  the  youth  of  him,  physical  and  mental,  he  returned,  and 
remembered  that  he  had  been  modeled  on  lines  which  made  people 
expect  the  things  for  which  they  willingly  yielded  him  aflFection 
and  consideration  in  advance.  It  was  in  the  tempered  pain  of  the 
hope  of  fulfilment  that  his  family  and  friends  had  speeded  him 
from  New  England  to  the  practise  of  his  profession  of  law  in  a 
Southern  city.  It  was  in  their  early  triumph  at  having  counted 
on  him  truly  that  the  fever  of  the  California  gold  days  got  into 
his  veins.  It  had  been  no  struggle  to  him  to  throw  everything 
over  and  make  for  the  life  that  beat  fastest  and  fullest  in  incident. 
The  struggle  had  lain  in  separation  from  a  woman  whose  saneness 
and  spirit  he  felt  he  could  not  live  without.  But  in  the  end  he 
had  disregarded  her  opposition  for  the  sake  of  the  beckoning 
fortunes  and  joined  an  ox-train  caravan  over  the  plains.  The 
dragging  slowness  with  which  the  days  went  by  had  been  broken 
only  by  the  alertness  of  his  own  fancy,  until  the  discovery,  one 
blistering  Arizona  night,  of  the  loss  of  his  money-belt.  He  had 
bathed  only  five  miles  farther  back,  and  he  had  no  memory  of 
having  restrappcd  the  hot  and  heavy  buckskin  about  his  waist. 
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Ignoring  the  danger  of  Indian  attack,  he  rode  over  agaih  in  the 
starlight  the  miles  to  the  little  creek  in  the  wilderness.  It  had 
been  so  much  of  a  relief  to  find  it  safe.  He  stood  strapping  it 
about  liim,  and  he  could  hear  as  distinctly  now  as  tlien  the  sound 
that  fell  on  his  eai-s.  It  w^is  the  hot  and  hopeless  sobbing  of  a 
human  voice.  He  had  stood  immovable,  conscious  that  a  group 
of  cacti  on  liis  right  sheltered  a  prostrate  body.  Then  he  had 
hurried  over  and  found  a  slender  boy,  a  slight,  nervous,  black-eyed 
Mexican,  with  a  sunburned  fairness  of  skin  revealing  his  mixture 
of  Castilian  blood. 

He  had  raised  the  boy  quietly,  and  the  child  had  hung  about 
his  neck,  frenzied  and  fainting.  The  weakness  of  his  condition 
made  anything  impossible  beyond  literally  riding  with  him  in  his 
arms  back  again  to  camp.  The  boy's  clothes  were  torn  and  dirty 
and  his  flesh  was  bleeding,  but  his  delicate  Southern  beauty  was 
none  the  less  strongly  in  evidence. 

Frazer  remembered  the  interest  and  assistance  of  his  comrades. 
They  had  hovered  in  the  silence  of  men's  earnestness  until  the 
boy  was  able  to  make  himself  coherent.  His  father,  and  mother, 
and  brothers  had  been  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  only  the  accident 
of  his  having  been  sent  after  a  stmying  mare  had  saved  his  life,  by 
enabling  him  to  hide  himself  successfully  from  the  raidei-s. 

His  extravagant  affection  for  Fi-azer  made  a  shadow  the  only 
simile  of  his  constant  presence  with  him.  The  boy's  nervous 
timidity  and  gentleness  had  found  its  chief  outlet  in  the  watch- 
fullest  care  of  him  and  the  things  he  cared  for.  He  had  seemed 
wholly  lacking  in  the  lore  of  his  class  regarding  life  in  the  open. 
He  had  never  gone  among  tlio  horses  or  cared  to  use  a  gun,  but 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  cooking  and  domestic  duties  of  camp 
life. 

The  men,  in  their  vigorous  courage  and  spirit,  had  found  the 
boy  monotonous  except  in  the  satisfaction  he  picturesquely  af- 
foi-ded,  and  Fi-azer  had  accepted  his  homage  with  a  mind  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  affairs  as  to  be  little  short  of  indifferent  to  the 
lad's  presence. 

As  they  had  traveled  heavily  on  over  the  Texas  plains  and 
slept  under  the  Texas  stai-s,  Frazer  could  remember  the  softness 
of  the  small  hand  that  had  wakened  him  from  sleep  in  its  search- 
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ing  for  the  comfort  of  his  presence.  And  one  night  the  child 
had  crept  close  to  him. 

uSenor " 

Frazer  had  wanted  to  sleep ;  he  had  answered  nothing. 

"  Seilor !  "  The  boy's  hand  lingered  this  time  in  an  earnest 
[)ressure  upon  his  own. 

*'  Yes?"  he  had  said. 

*'  It  is  only  —  may  I  stay  always  with  you  ?  " 

It  had  seemed  a  simple  thing  to  promise  to  keep  him  with 
liini,  and  Frazer  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the  very  mi^ist  of  the  pas- 
sionate little  torrent  of  Mexican  gratitude. 

In  the  excitement  of  his  early  months  in  California  the  boy 
had  seemed  vastly  a  nuisance  in  transportation.  Frazer  had 
stayed  only  long  enough  in  San  Francisco  to  acquire  an  outfit  and 
vocabulary,  and  hurried  oflf  to  the  southern  mines.  The  boy  rode 
closely  by  his  side,  indifferent  to  fatigue,  his  cheerfulness  clouded 
by  the  fear  that  he  might  be  overlooked  and  left  behind. 

Those  months  of  feverish  toil,  and  exaltation,  and  depression ! 
As  they  lengthened  into  years,  with  the  pot  of  gold  still  at  the  in- 
accessible end  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  blunt  unloveliness  of  the 
frontier  life  rusting  the  vigor  of  his  finer  fiber,  Frazer  remem- 
bered his  sense  of  restless  resentment  because  the  woman  whom 
he  loved  and  had  left  would  not  make  any  acknowledgment  of 
his  mistake  or  his  failure.  The  impersonal  tone  of  her  early 
lettei-s  had  been  easier  to  bear  than  the  silence  she  was  beginning 
to  make  him  endure.  It  seemed  to  him  the  tensity  of  his  resolve 
to  wrest  the  success  of  yellow  gold  through  the  clustering  diffi- 
culties had  only  taken  its  firmest  hold  of  him  before  the  illness 
came  that  had  hastened  a  revelation  perhaps  unfortunately  delayed. 

lie  remembered  through  the  first  hours  before  unconsciousness 
liad  come  to  liim  how  glad  he  had  been  to  feel  that  the  boy  was 
with  him.  They  were  living  in  the  roughest  of  cliff  cabins,  alone, 
and  he  had  ordered  him  off  to  camp  for  a  doctor.  The  boy  had 
given  him  whisky,  and  then  had  stood  in  so  irresolute  a  fright 
and  suffering  that  Frazer  had  sworn  him  into  action. 

He  knew  now  that  he  had  lain  four  weeks  near  death;  but 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  upon  that  mellow  October  twilight,  long 
ago,  he  was  unconscious  of  anything  but  a  pair  of  dimming  Mexi- 
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can  eyes  that  dropped  tears  on  his  gaunt  face,  and  an  intense 
feminine  sobbing  mingled  with  expressions  of  love  for  him  shaken 
out  of  the  abyss  of  a  suffering  woman's  heart.  The  hot  cheeks 
that  rested  on  his  own  were  those  he  was  used  to  in  the  boy. 
The  clothes  on  her  limbs  in  all  their  pitiful  poverty  were  the 
masculine  ones  he  had  liked  to  see  so  picturesquely  carried,  but 
the  strain  in  the  voice  and  the  music  of  its  words  were  new,  and 
amazing,  and  appalling. 

In  the  silence  of  weakness  he  listened,  and  over  and  over  again 
he  heard  the  reiteration  of  her  resolve. 

"  There  is  nothing,  beloved,  that  can  drive  me  from  you  but  the 
death  from  your  hand  which  will  not  kill." 

And  after  awhile  he  had  said  to  her : 

"  Little  one,  why  did  you  do  it?  " 

But  he  had  known  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  before  she 
had  answered  him,  that  for  a  girl  this  life  offered  greater  perils  as 
well  as  fewer  chances. 

She  did  not  light  their  candle,  but  remained  on  her  knees  by  the 
bed,  getting  his  medicine  at  intervals  by  the  lingering  light  that 
came  in  from  the  window. 

"  It  will  be  just  the  same,"  she  had  whispered  ;  "  it  need  make 
no  difference,  seftor." 

And  Frazer  had  lain  there,  facing  the  fact  of  the  very  great 
difference,  in  a  regret  that  could  fancy  no  arrangement  not  death- 
doing  to  this  woman  who  had  nursed  him,  and  had  loved  him,  and 
had  told  him  so. 

"The  woman  at  the  hotel  —  the  landlady,"  he  had  said  to  her 
in  his  weak,  thin  voice,  "  she  would  care  for  you  if  I  paid  her,  or 
you  might  go  East.     You  might  go  to  school." 

But  the  helpless  poverty  of  his  present  condition  had  forced  a 
wan  smile  on  his  dry  lips,  and  the  girl  was  writhing  as  with  actual 
physical  pain  and  would  not  listen. 

In  his  weakened  condition  he  could  not  concentrate  himself 
suflBciently  to  adopt  any  decisive  measure.  He  had  felt  the 
tumult  of  her  emotions  gradually  still  itself  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
her  short,  black  hair,  and  when  her  breathing  was  even  and  quiet 
he  had  asked  her,  feeling  a  revolt  within  liini,  '*  The  doctor,  and 
the  boys  — have  they  guessed  it?  " 
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But  how  had  he  expected  her  to  know  anything  of  any  man 
but  the  one  she  loved  ?  She  did  not  know,  she  had  answered 
him  ;  she  had  not  thought  to  think  of  it. 

And  she  had  not  slept  through  the  long  night  hours,  nor  had 
he,  and  in  the  morning  the  fever  was  high  again. 

In  the  dragging  feebleness  of  his  convalescence  both  had 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  revelation  that  night.  Things  went 
on  as  before,  but  the  humble  devotion  and  care  of  Frazer's  Mexi- 
can protdgde  was  as  properly  interpreted  by  the  quick  camp  in- 
stinct as  it  was  immediately  acquiesced  in  and  forgotten. 

From  this  time  Frazer  had  little  communication  with  the  civil- 
ization he  had  deserted,  and  none  whatever  with  the  woman  who 
waited  in  the  South  in  silence  and  the  suffering  of  doubt.  He 
remembered  the  utter  emptiness  of  his  life  and  his  hope  as  the 
following  yeai-s  of  his  toil  and  alertness  yielded  him  only  bitterer 
disappointments.  There  came  children  now,  little  dark  miniatures 
of  their  stout,  faded  mother,  whose  heart  was  as  full  of  reverence 
and  love  for  him  as  was  her  girl's  heart,  and  who  seemed  not  to 
know  that  the  houra  which  he  lived  with  her  were  lost  hours. 

It  was  on  his  way  home  to  her  one  night,  in  the  gentleness 
which  masked  his  hideous  unrest,  that  his  eye  discovei^ed  the 
ledge  of  quailz  which  had  more  than  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
success  he  had  early  strived  for.  It  had  not  taken  long  to  form 
a  company,  and  before  the  year  was  out  gold  came  to  his  pocket 
in  as  uasweated  for  a  fashion  as  the  air  to  his  lungs. 

The  men,  his  partners,  had  thrown  back  their  shoulders  and 
inflated  their  chests.  The  blood  ran  in  their  veins  to  more  com- 
posite measure,  and  they  planned  diversion  and  further  manipula- 
tion after  their  different  natures.  Three  of  them  were  for  the 
East  and  the  world  again  —  and,  O  God!  but  the  frenzy  in  his 
own  brain.  They  had  come  to  him  seriously  as  man  to  man  and 
explained  their  sense  of  his  absolute  insanity  in  throwing  up  the 
entire  future  of  his  career  by  life  in  this  place,  tied  down  in  his 
fashion.  Other  men, —  they  themselves, —  were  under  obligation, 
but  not  so  deeply  that  money  would  not  bridge  it  and  — damn  it! 
—  friends  and  family  must  have  some  consideration  in  successful 
men's  live^. 

That  night  had  been  another  so  strongly  accented  that  its  iro- 
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preasion  would  never  fade.  He  had  sat  at  the  oilclothed  table, 
in  the  little  cabin,  and  tried  to  sufficiently  detach  himself  from 
the  children  and  himself  to  get  a:i  unbiased  view-point.  He 
could  see  only  the  light  of  her  love  in  her  eyes,  the  child-love  in 
theirs,  and,  through  their  gentle  subjection,  their  genuine  faith  in 
and  dependence  on  him.  The  shabbiness  of  his  environment  she 
did  not  permit  to  become  slovenly,  but  the  common  vulgarity  of 
it  all  surged  through  his  eyes  like  light.  He  had  sent  the  chil- 
dren from  him  and  gone  out  into  the  pines,  until  the  vast,  sweet 
silence  of  their  majesty  laid  more  on  him  than  he  could  bear. 

As  he  came  in  the  door  she  had  handed  him  a  letter  left  by  a 
miner  on  his  way  from  camp.  She  had  lighted  two  candles,  and 
pulled  up  his  chair,  and  hushed  the  talking  of  the  children  in 
their  bed.  She  had  sat  near  and  searched  his  face  for  what  the 
actual  possession  of  the  letter  could  not  have  given  her,  and  felt 
only  misunderstanding  because  she  had  never  seen  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  spirit's  life  and  death. 

Frazer  had  read,  "  Whatever  the  mistake,  we  can  yet  outlive 
the  pain  of  it.  I  am  waiting  for  you."  She  had  signed  the  name 
he  had  made  for  her,  and  he  could  not  look  at  it  twice  for  the 
blinding  tears  under  his  lids. 

Geraldine  was  waiting  for  him  ! 

Geraldine's  mouth,  which  drooped  at  the  corners  and  created 
the  dimples  she  hated,  when  it  fell  a-smiling,  was  ready  to  yield 
to  him! 

Geraldine's  face,  and  beauty,  and  spirit  were  true  to  him  1 

He  could  not  tell  how  long  it  was  before  he  got  possession  of 
himself.  The  candles  were  dripping  low  in  their  tin  sockets,  and 
one  of  the  women  who  loved  him  was  still  in  her  chair  near  his 
elbow,  frightened,  and  quiet,  and  intense. 

He  had  held  out  a  hand  to  her  and  she  had  come  over  and  knelt 
at  his  side. 

"Little  one,"  he  had  said,  **  this  life  is  not  right  for  our  chil- 
dren. To-morrow  we  must  get  the  priest  and  be  married.  There 
is  money  now,  and  they  Must  be  taught  to  live  more  cleverly  than 
their  father  and  their  mother." 

He  had  left  her  perplexed  in  her  relief,  while  he  threw  himself 
on  the  bed  for  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion.  ^^'^'^^^  by  L^OOglC 
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The  bui-den  of  life  would  be  doubly  worse  with  the  material 
leisure  money  could  bring,  but  Frazer  had  never  stopped  toiling 
all  his  days.     He  could  not. 

Money  in  the  helpless  hands  of  his  wife  meant  only  unwelcome 
caro  for  her,  and  their  exclusion  in  a  larger,  isolated  home  was  in 
no  sense  different  from  life  in  their  cabin. 

Frazer  held  himself  aloof  from  the  movement  of  the  growing 
towns  and  cities,  and  watched  the  weak  physical  fiber  of  his  chil- 
dren, marked  by  their  unambitious  Southern  strain.  Energy  for 
acquirement  of  any  sort  was  not  theirs,  and  for  his  family  his 
money  meant  only  the  material  supply  of  food  and  clothes. 

From  this  very  home  on  the  reservoir  banks  he  had  gone  to  his 
mines  with  a  regularity  interrupted  only  when  it  was  necessary 
to  follow  the  coffin  of  one  of  his  children  to  the  rocky,  shrub- 
dotted  cemetery  on  the  hills.  There  had  been  three  of  them,  and 
none  of  the  apparently  sturdy  children  had  escaped  the  fatal  col- 
lapse of  consumption. 

That  morning  he  had  driven  there  the  fourth  time.  The  body 
of  his  wife  was  laid  under  the  ground  after  her  thirty  years  of 
faithful  care,  according  to  her  light.  And  Frazer  was  alone  with 
his  money,  and  his  love,  and  the  suffering  he  had  made  it  his 
business  to  bear. 
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In  Solomon's  Caverns* 

}1Y   (mARLES    EDWARD    BARNS. 

HREE  men  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Club,  that  meeting-place  of  men  of  the 
world  from  all  over  the    world.     It  was  the 
hour  of  noon,  when  the  human  tide  in   this 
busy  quarter  of  San  Francisco  is  at  its  height. 
Just  as  the  party  was  about  to  separate,  their 
way  was  temporarily  blocked  by  a  squad  of 
policemen,  who  escorted  a  score  or  more  of  Chinamen  handouflfed 
in  pairs. 
"  What's  up?  "  asked  one  of  the  club-men. 
"Opium  smuggling,"  replied  the  police  captain. 
"  Speaking  of  opium,"  said  another  of  the  trio,  turning  to  his 
companions,  "  reminds  me  of  an  experienc  3  that  befell  a  traveler 
in  the  Holy  Land,  an  experience  in  which  opium  saved  a  man's 
life." 
*^Tell  us  about  it." 

"It's  too  long  a  story  for  the  sidewalk,  but  if  you  will  step  ui)- 
8tair3  and  join  me  in  a  dish  of  frijoles,  with  etceteras,  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

"It  happened  in  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem,"  said  the 
speaker,  after  they  were  seated  in  the  Bohemian's  dining-room, 
whose  walls  bore  picturesque  record  of  many  a  "  High  and  Ix)w 
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Jinks  "  ill  the  club's  liistory.  *'  Not  many  people  know  that  the 
famous  walled  hamlet  stands  on  a  shell  of  rock ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  a  series  of  wonderful  caverns  extending  for  some 
miles  in  an  intricate  chain  undernejith  tlie  city,  and  that  a  little 
hole  near  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Holy  Land,  barely  large  enougli 
to  admit  a  man,  is  the  only  entrance  and  exit.  These  caverns, 
unlike  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  were  made  by  man.  The  stones 
which  came  from  them  were  used  in  tlie  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  just  one  thousand  years  befoie  Clnist.  The  old  king 
employed  eighty  tliousand  men  to  cut  out  these  stones,  forty 
thousand  working  by  day  and  as  many  by  night,  so  you  see  that 
there  must  have  been  plenty  of  ellx)w  room,  and  you  can  judge  of 
the  vastness  of  the  present  caverns.  You  remember  the  passage 
in  1  Kings,  —  that  in  the  building  of  the  temple  '  there  was 
neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  lieard.' 

"One  lovely  spring  morning,  this  man  Tm  telling  about,  who 
had  a  passion  for  out-of-the-way  adventures,  started  for  these 
caverns  with  a  trusty  dragoman  guide,  his  mind  bent  on  explor- 
ing the  subtermnean  chambers  further  tlian  had  any  one  before 
him.  In  fact,  he  had  a  secret  idea  that  he  might  discover  a  i)as- 
sage  leading  to  the  cavern  under  the  pool  of  Siloam  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city ;  but  this  plan  he  kept  to  liimself  until  he  had 
reached  the  caverns,  and  spent  an  hour  or  more  studying  the 
marks  left  by  the  tools  of  Solomon's  workmen.  When  he  finally 
revealed  his  scheme,  the  di-agoman  combated  with  the  greatest 
vehemence  an  undertaking  that,  he  said,  might  cost  them  their 
lives. 

*'Not  at  all  affected  by  this  dismal  prophecy,  which,  in  fact, 
added  a  certain  relish  to  the  adventure,  the  explorer  took  accurate 
bearings,  and  pressed  on  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  lowest  spot 
in  the  whole  series  of  caverns.  Here,  to  his  amazement,  his 
guide  sat  down  and  absolutely  refused  to  go  farther.  It  was 
useless  for  his  master  to  attempt  to  urge  liim  on  by  the  assurance 
that  they  could  not  be  far  from  the  south  wall,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  a  connecting  passage  to  tlie  pool  of  Siloam.  The  old  chap 
sat  immovable,  declaring  that  to  go  farther,  provided  as  they 
were  with  but  two  torches  and  little  food,  meant  certain  death. 
He  even  appealed  to  Allah  to  restore  his  master  to  reason. 
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"But,  guide  or  no  guide,  the  explorer  was  determiued  to  hang 
on  to  his  project  as  a  dog  does  to  a  bone.  A  few  yards  away 
rose  a  huge  ledge  that  promised  a  better  view  of  the  caverns' 
unexplored  depths.  Directing  the  dragoman  to  remain  where  he 
was  seated  and  to  answer  whenever  he  heard  his  master's  call,  he 
picked  up  his  staff  and  started  toward  the  ledge,  promising  that 
if  he  could  find  no  outlet  without  going  beyond  calling  distance  he 
would  give  up  his  search.  Once  on  his  way  to  the  ledge  the  man 
stopped,  and,  looking  back  to  make  sure  that  the  dragoman  under- 
stood his  instruction,  saw  the  old  fellow  sitting  just  as  he  had  left 
him,  the  staff  of  his  torch  supported  by  his  breast,  so  tliat  the 
light  shone  full  upon  him,  while  his  hands,  which  were  thus  left 
free,  were  rolling  a  cigarette,  breaking  an  opium  pill  and 
sprinkling  it  into  the  tobacco,  as  was  his  custom.  With  a  loud 
cry,  which  the  guide  returned  in  a  deep  guttural  that  resounded 
in  a  decidedly  ghostly  fashion  in  the  grim  caverns,  the  man  passed 
on,  lighted  now  only  by  the  flame  of  his  own  torch.  No  sooner 
bad  he  reached  the  high  ledge  than,  seeing  another  still  higher, 
farther  on,  he  started  for  that,  calling  each  moment,  and  as  often 
hearing  the  sound  of  encouragement  ever  further  and  further 
away.  Suddenly  the  answer,  '  Aiya  I '  rose  to  a  slirill  scream,  like 
that  of  a  wounded  animal.  Instinctively  he  turned  back,  and 
called  again.  There  was  no  answer.  Another  and  yet  another 
cry  echoed  vainly  down  the  grim  caverns.  Seized  with  dread 
of  some  awful  catastrophe,  he  rushed  back  the  way  he  had  come. 
When  finally  he  reached  his  starting  point  he  found,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, that  the  dragoman's  lamp  was  out ;  but  by  the  light  of  his 
own  he  could  see  the  man  still  sitting  there  in  the  hollow  where 
he  had  left  him,  upright  and  motionless.  Again  he  spoke,  and 
again.  The  man  made  no  reply.  Then,  thrusting  his  torch 
forward,  he  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  the  guide's  face,  and  stood 
rigid  with  terror.  The  bronze  countenance  was  of  a  deathly 
pallor ;  the  mouth  wiis  drawn  as  in  agony,  and  the  eyes  were  wide 
open, —  so  wide  that  the  whites  glowed  through  the  darkness  like 
phosphorescent  globes.  At  the  first  touch  the  man  fell  heavily 
backward.  As  his  master  bent,  attempting  to  raise  the  body,  he 
saw,  to  his  amazement,  the  torch,  which  he  had  laid  aside,  flicker 
ftnd  die.     Then  he  understood.     They  were  in  a  lake  of  deadly 
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gas,  which,  being  heavier  than  the  air,  had  settled  to  tlie  bottom 
of  the  cave.  He  groped  for  his  torch,  found  it,  and  lighted  it 
again,  testing  the  lake  of  deadly  carbon.  Soon  he  found  that  if 
he  lowered  the  light  below  his  hips,  when  standing  erect,  it  would 
go  out.  Thus  he  was  half  submerged  in  a  lake  of  death,  where 
he  was  safe  only  as  long  as  he  stood  upright.  Malook  had  seated 
himself,  hence  was  literally  drowned.  Drawing  a  deep  breath 
and  holding  it,  he  stooped  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  guide's 
heait.  The  action  made  him  doubly  sure  of  the  deadly  nature  of 
the  gas.  The  heart  was  still,  and  his  own  almost  ceased  beating  in 
the  brief  moment  spent  in  the  suffocating  carbon.  But,  even  in  the 
presence  of  death  and  danger,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  did 
not  fail  him.  In  a  moment  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  dead 
man's  torch,  his  knapsack  and  luncheon,  and  his  staff,  and  then, 
sacrilege  though  it  seemed,  he  rifled  his  pockets.  Here  he  found 
only  tobacco  and  a  box  containing  about  a  hundred  little  pellets  of 
opium.  These  last  he  was  about  to  put  back,  but,  missing  the 
pocket,  he  thrust  the  box  into  his  own,  and  hurried  to  a  higher 
and  safer  place.  Once  there,  ho  set  himself  to  puzzling  out  his 
next  course  of  action.  To  make  his  way  back  to  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  after  these  miles  of  wandering  would  be  impossible. 
He  had  trusted  his  guide  too  implicitly  for  that.  His  only  hope 
was  to  reach  the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  he  was  still  doggedly  con- 
vinced was  not  far  away,  although  of  a  passage  through  there  was 
no  record.  With  this  idea  he  started  out  once  more,  wandering 
aimlessly  first  this  way  and  then  that,  finally  bringing  up,  faint 
and  exhausted,  by  the  side  of  a  body  of  still  water.  Grateful  for 
this  discovery,  he  scooped  a  little  into  his  hands,  b.ithed  his  hot 
head,  and,  as  he  was  hungry,  took  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food. 
Finally,  in  the  face  of  danger,  just  as  has  been  told  of  famous 
generals  in  the  thick  of  battle,  he  sat  down  and  rolled  a  cigarette. 
The  food  and  the  tobacco,  topped  by  a  strong  pull  at  his  brandy 
flask,  renewed  his  courage,  and  he  set  himself  once  more  to  review- 
ing the  situation.  From  his  extreme  fatigue,  he  felt  convinced  that 
he  had  wandered  miles.  His  legs  aclied  as  tliey  never  had  before, 
and  this,  too,  although  he  was  accustomed  to  the  severest  mountain 
climbing.  Looking  at  his  watch,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it 
was  night  in  the  world  beyond  and  al)ove  him.     Satisfied  that 
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even  if  lie  came  near  the  passage  to  the  pool  the  darkness  would 
deceive  him,  he  resolved  to  rest  where  he  was  until  daybreak. 
An  inventory  of  his  supplies  convinced  him  that  he  might  fight 
off  starvation  for  three  days,  but  that  at  the  extreme  limit. 
Possessed  by  these  frightful  thoughts,  he  lay  back,  and,  overcome 
by  fatigue,  soon  fell  into  a  slumber  troubled  by  the  most  horrible 
dreams.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  nightmares  he  awoke  with 
a  scream,  which  i-esounded  appallingly.  The  sense  of  desolation 
was  almost  unbearable.  Indeed,  if  his  torch  had  not  been  lighted, 
he  would  certainly  have  lost  his  reason.  He  knew  that  madness 
often  preceded  death  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  his 
desperation  resolved  that  at  the  first  signs  of  a  failing  mind  he 
would  put  an  end  to  his  existence  with  his  revolver.  The  case 
was  desperate.  Oil  and  food  were  low;  above  him  stretched  a 
crust  of  rock  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  thick,  through  which 
no  sound  or  ray  of  light  from  the  outer  world  could  penetrate. 
As  a  test  of  his  courage,  he  put  out  his  torch,  but  found  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  torture  for  long,  though  he  resolved  to  inure 
himself  to  the  strain  of  the  intense  darkness  and  silence,  at  any 
cost.     Oil  was  now  as  precious  as  blood  drops. 

"When  at  last  his  watch  told  him  that  the  night  had  worn 
away,  he  took  another  morsel  of  food  and  a  sip  of  brandy,  rose, 
and  started  out  again,  keeping  close  to  the  pool.  As  he  walked, 
he  heard  a  slight  sound,  like  that  made  by  a  leaping  fish.  Here, 
at  last,  was  a  cliance  to  test  his  theory.  If  that  fish  had  eyes, 
then  this  cavern  lake  connected  with  the  pool  of  Siloam.  If 
not —  At  the  end  of  a  full  hour  spent  in  searching  for  the  fish  he 
finally  caught  the  squirming  thing  in  his  hands,  and  brought  it  to 
the  light.  It  was  eyeless  !  In  his  rage  the  man  flung  the  ugly 
thing  back  into  the  water.  A  moment  later,  however,  the 
thought  of  the  poverty  of  his  supplies  sent  him  groping  on  hands 
and  knees  for  the  object  of  his  wmth,  which  he  killed  and  cleaned, 
storing  it  away  in  his  bag.  He  even  bagged  a  huge  bat  that, 
frightened  by  his  torch,  flew  so  near  that  he  brought  it  down  with 
his  staff,  saving  it  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  chicken.  For 
all  that  he  knew,  its  few  drops  of  blood  might  be  the  means  of 
preserving  his  life. 

"  For  three  days  and  nights  he  wandered  away  from  that  pool, 
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each  time,  however,  bringing  up  there  again,  as  though  propelled 
by  fate.  Fortunately  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find  his  way 
back  to  the  guide's  body ;  that  visible  presence  of  death  would 
undoubtedly  have  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  his  own  life. 
As  it  was,  with  each  hour  he  felt  his  flesh  fail  and  his  strength 
wane,  until  finally  it  was  only  by  a  supreme  effort  that  he  could 
dmg  himself  along.  By  this  time  he  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  darkness  that  he  lighted  his  torch  only  under  compulsion, 
determined  to  save  his  oil  for  some  possible  emergency.  It  was 
while  he  was  groping  his  way,  unlighted,  through  the  darkness, 
that  a  rat  ran  across  his  path,  so  near  that  he  struck  at  and  killed 
it.  Upon  feeling  of  it  he  found  that  it  seemed  sleek  and  pros- 
perous, while  its  cheeks  were  pouched  out  with  what  proved  on 
examination  to  be  kernels  of  grain.  This  discovery,  however, 
only  aggravated  his  despondency,  for  it  convinced  him  that  even 
the  vermin  knew  the  secret  of  the  passageway  which  he  alone  had 
no  way  of  finding  out.  Then,  di'ivcn  to  one  of  the  extremities  to 
which  desperate  men  are  reduced,  he  wrote  a  message  to  the 
world,  spent  half  a  day  in  catching  another  rat,  tied  the  message 
to  it,  and  set  it  free,  laughing  meanwhile  at  his  own  folly. 

"  And  now  began  the  epoch  in  his  underground  existence  when 
not  only  his  bodily  strength  but  his  mind  itself  rajSidly  failed 
him.  Each  hour  his  excursions  in  search  of  the  mythical  passage 
became  shorter  and  shorter,  and  the  idea  of  any  land  beyond  this 
gloomy  pit  faded  further  and  further  into  the  region  of  dreams. 
Finally  he  gave  up  any  active  struggle,  and  lay  for  hours  in  a 
half-tranced  condition,  roused  only  occasionally  by  the  sharper 
pangs  of  hunger.  In  this  state  he  lost  all  trace  of  day  and  night, 
although  he  still  had  with  him  the  less  important  record  of  tlie 
houi-s.  Even  in  this  semi-stupor,  however,  he  noticed  that  there 
was  a  strange  stir  of  the  water  every  now  and  then  for  a  certain 
period  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  for  the  same  length  of 
time  there  was  absolute  quiet.  In  one  of  his  waking  intervals  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him,  though  why  he  could  not  explain,  that 
this  phenomenon  was  in  some  way  connected  with  day  and  night. 
The  idea  tliat  these  strange  periodical  tremblings  on  the  surface 
of  the  lake  might  furnish  the  clue  to  that  long-60Ught  outlet  to 
the  world  above  roused  him  to  one  last  effort.     Dragging  himself 
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towards  the  further  end,  whence  the  ripplings  started,  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  slender  thread  ex- 
tending from  the  ceiling  directly  down  into  the  lake,  and  whicli 
pi-oved  upon  examination  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  iron  tube 
some  four  inches  in  diameter.  That  touch  of  cold  metal  thrilled 
him  like  an  electric  battery.  This  pipe  then  —  this  slender 
thread  —  this  well-tube  —  was  the  only  connecting  link  between 
himself  and  the  habitations  of  man.  But  how  could  he  make  use 
of  this  knowledge^?  The  solution  of  this  problem  suggested  itself 
only  when,  after  almost  an  hour  spent  in  crouching  close  to  the 
tube,  with  his  ear  against  it,  he  distinctly  heard  the  force-pump 
working  above  him,  and  saw  the  water  stir  as  he  had  seen  it  so 
often.  That  sound  went  to  his  heart  like  the  battle-cry  to  the 
soldier's.  For  some  reason  he  felt  sure  that  the  pipe  would  be  his 
salvation.  Throwing  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  he  claml)ered 
into  the. icy  water,  and  with  his  feet  he  traced  the  pipe  down  until 
he  found  the  end  and  actually  felt  the  water  gushing  up.  Then 
he  made  his  way  back  to  his  resting-place,  where  he  sank,  ex- 
hausted with  joy. 

"  It  was  not  until  the  next  day,  or,  at  least,  until  after  the  next 
long  period  of  quiet,  that  he  could  command  himself  sufficiently 
to  write  the  following  note  by  the  light  of  the  last  few  remaining 
drops  of  oil :  — 

" '  I  am  in  the  cavern  underneath  the  city.  This  is  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  of  my  entombment.  My  guide,  lesa  Malook,  is  dead. 
As  only  he  knew  the  way  out,  I  am  lost.  For  God's  sake,  come 
to  the  rescue  !  Take  this  to  the  consul  general.  He  will  under- 
stand all.  Lose  no  time.  All  my  food  and  oil  are  gone.  I  can- 
not live  much  longer.' 

"This  urgent  message  he  signed,  wmpped  in  a  shred  of  hand- 
kerchief, tied  to  a  cork  of  his  now  empty  flask,  and  in  toUil  dark- 
ness he  dragged  himself  back  to  the  well-tube.  Then  he  leaped 
into  the  lake  with  the  precious  message,  and,  following  the  course 
of  the  pipe,  held  the  packet  under  the  end,  and  felt  it  leave  his 
hand  and  soar  up  through  the  tube  to  the  land  of  sunshine  and 
freedom.  Though  nearly  killed  by  the  shock  of  the  icy  water,  he 
crept  Imck  to  his  resting-place,  triumphant.  He  somehow  felt 
that  with  the  first  pumping  of  water  his  message  must  fall  out, 
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attmct  the  attention  of  his  unknown  rescuers,  and  that  in  a  few 
hours  more  he  should  be  rescued.  But  he  had  sadly  miscalcu- 
lated. For  three  days  more  he  lived  on  the  little  opium  pellets 
that  he  had  taken  from  the  body  of  Malook.  By  this  time  his 
food  was  quite  exhausted,  and  the  effect  of  the  strange  drug  \y^ 
to  plunge  him  in  the  most  frightful  and  fantastic  waking  di-eams. 
Once  he  dreamed  that  he  was  being  garroted  for  the  murder  of 
Malook  ;  and  the  vision  was  so  vivid  that  he  felt  convinced  that 
such  an  end  actually  awaited  him  if  he  returned  to  the  world 
above,  and  prayed  for  immediate  death.  Before  long  he  was 
obliged  to  double  the  dose,  in  order  to  lessen  the  gnawing  of 
hunger,  and  the  saving  grace  was  soon  reduced  to  a  day's  supply. 
These  pills  were  his  last  comfort.  With  them  gone,  he  resolved 
upon  suicide.  Upon  di-awing  his  revolver,  however,  he  found 
that,  straining  with  all  his  might,  he  lacked  the  strength  needed 
to  lift  the  hammer.  Nothing  Avas  left,  then,  except  to  swallow 
the  three  remaining  pills,  which  he  did,  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  bring  the  end.  This  done,  he  lay  back  motionless,  and, 
listening  to  the  rhythm  of  his  heart-beat,  which  sounded  farther 
and  farther  away,  he  sank  into  a  slumber  which  he  prayed  and 
believed  would  be  his  last. 

"  When  he  awoke  he  was  lying  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Absalom.  It  was 
twilight,  and  in  the  setting  sun  the  Mount  of  Olives  shone  like  a 
pyramid  of  fire.  Looking  alx)ut  him,  he  saw  that  Malook's  body 
was  lying  at  his  side.  Ai-ound  him  stood  a  strange  group,  all 
convereing  in  strange  tongues,  —  Jews  with  yellow  and  black 
gowns,  Russian  pilgrims.  Bedouins  in  flowing  scarlet,  and  English 
tourists  hi  cork  helmets.  Suddenly  some  one  bent  over  hira.  It 
was  the  consul.  A  great  joy  lighted  up  his  kind  face,  as  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Good  God!  —  he  has  opened  his  eyes — he  breathes!  — 
he  lives  !     It  is  a  raimcle  —  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  ! ' 

"  Yes,"  concluded  the  speaker,  as  he  deliberately  swallowed 
two  pellets  drawn  from  a  small,  thimble-shaped  box  that  he  bad 
leisurely  taken  from  his  vest  pocket  while  speaking,  "opium 
saved  that  man  from  starvation,  but  it  made  him  an  opium  fiend 
for  life." 
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An  Angel  of  Tenderfoot  Hill* 

BY   FREDERICK    BRADI?X)RD. 

VENING  gervice  at  the  Blackhawk  Presby- 
terian Church  was  just  finished.  As  the 
unpainted  door  swung  open  before  the  little 
body  of  home-bound  worshipers,  a  broad- 
shouldered,  blue-eyed  young  man,  who  for 
the  last  half  hour  had  been  patrolling  the 
plank  walk  outside,  strode  up  to  the  doorway.  Standing  there 
with  his  back  against  the  sash,  his  eyes  gleaming  good-humoredly 
under  the  stares  and  winks  of  certain  unregenerate  members  of 
the  congregation,  Jim  Hewson  recalled  a  little  grimly  that  the 
door  of  a  church  was  the  last  place  where  he  would  have  whiled 
away  his  Sunday  half  hours  a  year  ago.  But,  then,  a  year  ago 
he  had  not  known  Alice  Huyler.  Now  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  never  known  any  one  else. 

Alice  was  the  organist,  and  would  be  the  last  to  come  out. 
Meantime,  Jim,  listening  dreamily  to  the  notes  of  the  voluntary, 
found  his  mind  drifting  idly  back  over  the  past  two  yeai-s  of  his 
life.  He  remembered  how  he  had  come  to  Blackhawk  as  the 
agent  for  the  B.  &  S.  Stage  Company,  without  a  string  or  tie  of 
any  kind  to  bind  him  to  place  or  person.  He  was  not  a  bad  boy 
then,  he  thought,  though  he  had  lived  in  some  pretty  hard 
sections,  and  maybe  was  a  bit  too  familiar  with  their  customs. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  started  wrong,  somehow,  —  had  not 
met  the  right  sort  of  people  at  first.  The  overland  stage  boys 
were  all  right,  —  good,  big-hearted  fellows, —  but  hardly  the 
friends  for  a  young  man  who  might  some  day  aspire  to  mingle 
with  the  best  society  of  Blackhawk  —  for  they  had  a  best  society 
there,  even  if  it  was  only  a  mining  camp.  Their  Four  Hundred 
was  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
actually  numbered  about  twoscore. 
It  did  not  take  long  for  "  pretty  Jim,"  as  the  boys  affection- 
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ately  called  him,  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  gentleman  able  to 
put  away  his  share  of  forty  rod  "  mountain  dew  "  and  lead  reck- 
less  expeditions  in  search  of  a  good  time.  Before  he  had  been 
there  two  weeks  he  broke  up  a  dance  at  old  Prouty's  hall  by 
deliberately  shooting  out  the  candles  and  decorating  the  ceiling 
with  bullet  holes,  "  just  to  stampede  the  outfit,"  he  said.  If  this 
was  his  only  object  it  was  a  dismal  failure  so  far  as  the  '*  ladies  " 
were  concerned ;  they  simply  refused  to  be  stampeded,  but  sat 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  screamed;  the  'Agents," 
however,  made  it  a  great  success  by  climbing  over  each  other's 
heads  in  frantic  endeavor  to  be  among  the  first  to  get  out  of  the 
narrow  door.  This  brilliant  stroke  of  genius  gave  Jim  such 
prestige  among  the  boys  that  they  unanimously  elected  him  foreman 
of  the  "  Mulligan  Guards  Hose  Company  No.  1,"  an  organization 
that  served  as  a  social  club  for  the  young  men  of  the  camp. 
Their  *' business  meetings  "  always  ended  in  a  free-for-all-high- 
old-time,  and  when  they  went  out  for  a  practise  run  at  their  usual 
hour, — 10  p.  M., —  the  knowing  citizens,  by  common  consent,  went 
home  to  bed. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  little  runs  somebody  suggested  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  having  a  '*  mush  and  milk  debauch  or 
strawberry  huri-ah,"  —  lie  didn't  know  which  —  over  on  Main 
Street,  and  he  thought  the  boys  might  be  able  "  to  enliven  the 
proceedings  a  little  "  by  "  lending  their  distinguished  presence/* 
This  suggestion  was  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Hen- 
rich  Schwer,  the  People's  Candidate  for  mayor  and  the  Poor 
Man's  Friend,  had  sent  over  to  the  hose  house  a  keg  of  beer  and 
demijohn  of  whiskey  as  a  '^  slight  testimonial  of  his  esteem,"  but 
the  idea  was  promptly  acted  upon,  and  the  boys  all  marched  over 
to  the  church  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Mulligan  Guards,"  a  ditty 
much  in  vogue  in  those  days.  What  they  did  there  Jim  could 
not  now  remember  distinctly  ;  he  had  a  dim  recollection  of  help- 
ing to  buy  out  a  doll-baby  bazaar  presided  over  by  several  pretty 
but  embarrassed  young  ladies,  and  of  somebody  in  his  crowd  hav- 
ing a  '*  difficulty"  with  Deacon  Huyler,  during  which  the  others 
formed  a  ring  and  sold  pools  on  the  fight.  Anyway,  he  was  very 
much  ashamed  of  the  whole  business,  and  testified  to  this  the 
next  night  by  asking  Stancliff,  the  Sunday-school  superintendent. 
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—  a  good  young  man  whom  he  had  often,  and,  he  wa8  now  con- 
vinced, unjustly,  characterized  as  a  weak  sister,  —  to  take  him 
around  for  the  second  night  of  the  bazaar.  Stancliff  was  glad  to 
do  so,  and  Jim,  in  the  main,  enjoyed  his  somewhat  novel  associa- 
tions. The  good  sisters  of  the  church,  ever  ready  to  snatch  a 
brand  from  the  burning,  took  him  up  and  introduced  him  to  all 
the  pretty  girls,  incidentally  relieving  him  of  half  a  month's 
salary  for  votes  in  all  sorts  of  impossible  things.  No^  they  did 
not  introduce  him  to  quite  all  the  pretty  girls ;  there  was  one, 
a  tall,  slight  girl  in  a  dark  dress,  with  pale  golden  hair,  brushed 
primly  from  her  forehead,  escaping  down  her  back  in  a  single 
plait,  child  fashion,  to  whom,  for  some  occult  reason,  he  was  not 
presented.  Moreover,  though  he  took  pains  to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  particular  young  lady,  she 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  oblivious  to  his  six  feet  two  and  bright 
blue  eyes.  Piqued  by  her  obvious  indifference,  he  finally  asked 
Stancliff  for  an  introduction,  and  was  gratified  to  see  that  worthy 
gentleman  engaged  a  few  moments  later  in  earnest  conversation 
with  this  fair-haired  member  of  the  Blackhawk  Four  Hundred. 
But  when  Stancliff  finally  came  back  he  appeared  to  have  forgot- 
ten Jim's  request  altogether,  and  seemed  embarrassed  and  annoyed 
about  something.  Jim  divined  what  that  something  was,  and 
felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  neck  in  anger.  He  had  been  snubbed, 
deliberately  snubbed,  and  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  in  the 
ethics  of  Blackhawk,  and  that  was  to  "get  square." 

There  was  a  dangerous  glitter  in  his  eyes  as  he  silently  watched 
Stancliff,  who  was  trying  to  make  a  feeble  joke  about  nothing  in 
particular. 

"See  here,  Stan,"  he  finally  said,  "there's  no  use  of  your  get- 
ting red  in  the  face  and  clawin'  away  from  it.  I  know  what's  the 
matter  with  you;  yer  frien'  don't  want  no  introduction  to  me, 
won't  have  it  nohow ;  that's  right,  aint  it  ?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  last  pight  —  she  was  here  —  and  the  boys  — 
of  course  you  had  no  hand  in  it,  but  you  see  girls  —  church  girls 

—  are  particular,  and  — 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  about  that;  it's  all  right  fer  as  you're  con- 
cerned, Stan;  you  are  a  bully  little  feller  —  treated  me  white 
down  to  the  ground,  and  I  aint  got  nothin'  agin  you.     You  have 
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an  onpleasant  duty  to  perform,  an'  it  comes  hard,  but  I'll  help 
you  out.  We  were  —  well  —  drowsy  hist  night  —  drowsier'n 
duchesses  —  the  whole  billin'  of  us,  and  some  —  mind  I  don't  say 
who  —  some  of  us  made  fools  of  ourselves  and  licked  her  dad,  an' 
she  holds  it  agin  me;  thinks  she's  too  good  to  'soclate  with 
fellers  what  has  got  a  little  hell  in  ther'  necks.  But,  Stan,  don't 
you  let  it  escape  yer  two-by-four  mem'ry;  she  will  know  me 
better  before  the  night's  over,  and  its  a  stack  of  blues  to  whites 
I  take  her  home  when  this  Sunday-school  gymnasium  lets  out, 
see?" 

To  the  last  statement  Mr.  Stancliff  could  not  subscribe.  He 
admired  Jim,  as  most  young  men  who  are  admittedly  good  admire 
those  admittedly  bad,  and  envied  him  his  supreme  self-confidence, 
but,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  expected  to  be  Alice  Huyler's  escort 
that  night  himself. 

Not  long  after,  supper  was  announced  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  the  young  people  passed  out  in  couples.  This  was  Jim's 
opportunity  ;  he  purchased  two  tickets,  and,  without  hesitation,  he 
stepped  up  to  Alice  Huyler  before  Stancliffs  astonished  eyes,  and 
said:  "Miss  Huyler,  I  know  you,  and  you  think  you  know  me 
well  enough  not  to  want  to  know  me  any  better ;  that's  so,  aint 
it?  Well,  you're  making  a  dead  mistake.  Now,  I've  two  tickets 
for  supper,  an'  I  don't  want  to  sit  alongside  of  an  empty  ehair. 
Will  you  break  bread  with  a  publican  and  sinner  to-night? " 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  looked  about  vaguely,  as  if 
seeking  some  avenue  of  escape.  "That's  right;  think  it  over," 
Jim  went  on.  "  I  disremember  the  circumstances  an'  I  don't  know 
whether  he  belonged  to  your  church  er  not,  but  there  was  a  man 
down  in  Galilee  a  few  thousand  years  ago  that  went  around 
hunting  up  the  kind  of  fellers  what  was  here  last  night.  I  give 
you  my  word.  Miss  Huyler,  that  if  you  go  in  to  supper  with  me 
it  will  not  stand  as  an  introduction  to-morrow  unless  you  wish. 
I  came  here  because  I  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me ;  "  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  significantly, 
"  The  hose  house  is  still  open." 

Before  Alice  had  time  to  shape  an  excuse,  Jim  had  her  hand 
safely  on  his  arm  and  was  in  the  supper  room.  What  he  said  to 
the  girl  there  Stancliff  never  knew,  but  that  he  talked  to  some 
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purpose  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  walked  lionie  witli  her 
that  night. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  but,  as  Jim 
acknowledged  to  himself,  "  he  hadn't  no  walk  over."  Alice  Huyler 
was  a  girl  of  Puritan  ideals  of  life,  an  earnest,  consistent  church 
member,  with  very  distinct,  if  somewhat  bigoted,  views  of  right 
and  wrong.  Jim  did  not  come  up  to  her  standard ;  she  did  not 
approve  of  him  at  all,  but  felt  it  her  Christian  duty  to  do  what 
she  could  to  save  his  soul,  and,  with  a  mental  reservation  against 
committing  herself  in  any  way,  passively  permitted  his  attentionsi 
as  their  acquaintance  progressed.  She  could  not  help  admiring 
the  big,  handsome  fellow  with  his  strong,  masterful  ways ;  but 
this  weakness  she  justified  to  herself  by  reason  of  the  real  good 
that  was  in  him.  Once  she  let  her  heart  go  out  to  him  un- 
reservedly upon  learning  that  he  liad  soundly  thrashed  two  cow- 
boys for  insulting  a  poor  little  German  woman  who  lived  down  on 
the  school  lands  and  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  taking  in 
'  washing ;  but  she  repented,  and  vainly  tried  to  tear  the  new-born 
love  from  her  heart  when  she  heard  that  he,  with  a  dozen  other 
"  Guards,"  had  been  arrested  and  fined  for  disturbing  a  prohibi- 
tion "  mass  meeting  "  to  the  extent  of  forcing  the  candidate  to 
announce  from  a  burning  dry-goods  box  that  he  was  the  Lone  Star 
candidate  for  "reform  and  free  whisky."  But  Jim  squared 
himself  by  promptly  and  vigorously  denying  the  charge ;  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  have  his  friend,  the  editor  of  The  Daily  Toma- 
hawk^ print  a  full  account  of  the  affair,  in  which  it  was  credited 
to  some  Southsiders  who  had  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  fines  under 
the  names  of  U.  S.  Grant,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Dr.  Mary 
Walker,  and  others. 

But,  however  much  Alice  cared  for  Jim,  she  gave  him  no  sign. 
To  liei*  Puritan  notions  slie  joined  a  certain  wisdom  in  the  world's 
ways,  and,  like  most  Western  maidens,was  not  to  be  lightly  won ; 
so,  thougli  Jim  had  been  her  devoted  slave  for  a  year  —  fii*st  from 
pique  and  a  desire  to  get  *'  square,"  and  later  f mm  a  real  fond- 
ness for  the  girl,  — he  had  made  uncertain  progress  with  his  suit. 
Finally,  moved  partly  by  a  young  man's  desire  for  worldly 
advancement,  but  chiefly  by  a  dogged  resolution  to  bi*eak  the 
l)ond   that  lie  could  not  untie,  he  had  accepted  a  clerkship  with  a 
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rich  merchant,  who  monopolized  the  business  for  miles  around  a 
little  border  town  in  Western  Arizona.  To-night  he  waited  to  see 
Alice  for  the  last  time  before  he  went  —  perhaps  for  the  last 
time  in  his  life. 

She  came  out  of  church  presently,  and  smiled  up  into  his  face 
as  she  laid  her  hand  lightly  upon  his  arm  with  an  air  of  pro- 
prietorship. They  walked  along  in  silence,  hardly  noticing  the 
path  which  led  them  through  a  kind  of  lovers'  byway  over  Ten- 
derfoot Hill.  At  the  summit  they  sat  down  and  looked  over  the 
camp,  peaceful  in  the  moonlight  that  veiled  its  shortcomings. 

"It  seems  good  to  be  here,  doesn't  it?  just  you  and  me,"  Jim 
said,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  contentment.  "  I  feel  away  above 
the  boys  up  here  with  you." 

"  I  wish  you  could  get  above  some  of  their  wayB,  wherever  you 
are ;  but  that's  too  much  to  hope  for,  I  suppose,"  the  girl  replied, 
not  too  graciously ;  for  Jim's  manner  that  evening  was  portent- 
ous, and  she  was  not  sure  enough  of  her  own  feelings  to  want 
to  hear  what  he  might  have  to  say.  But  Jim,  who  had  hitherto 
shown  fight  when  liis  associates  were  aspersed,  now  only  replied 
wearily :  — 

''  I  know  you  are  not  fond  of  the  gang  I  ti-avel  with,  but  their 
ways  are  mine  for  the  time  being,  an'  I've  no  call  to  be  above 
them  ;  you're  hard  on  us,  just  the  same."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added  bitterly:  "It  seems  to  me  you  are  always  just  a  little 
flintier  after  a  sermon.  I  don't  seem  to  belong  to  the  kind  of 
crowd  you  people  want  to  save ;  it's  only  the  good  ones  you're 
after,  I  guess." 

"Don't  think  that,"  she  cried  earnestly;  "you  wrong  the 
church  and  you  are  unjust  to  me.  For  my  part,  I  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  make  any  one  better  or  bring  a  soul  nearer  to 
God.  O  Jim,  there  is  so  much  that  is  good  and  noble  in  you,  why 
won't  you  give  yourself  a  chance?  If  I  could  only  make  you 
understand  that  you  are  the  one  I  want  to  save."  Unconsciously, 
she  took  his  hand  and  clung  to  it  in  the  fervor  of  her  appeal.  That 
much  Jim  understood,  and  he  piomptly  imprisoned  her  hand  in 
both  of  his,  saying,  "I  don't  know  about  your  saving  me  —  I 
guess  you  had  better  let  that  job  out;  but  you  can  make  me 
better,  little  one ;  you  can  make  me  better  with  a  word,  and  bring 
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me  SO  near  heaven  that  my  head  will  bump  the  stars.  It's  taking 
a  mean  advantage  of  you  to  tell  you  now ;  and,  honestly,  I  didn't 
mean  to  do  it,  but  I  love  you,  Alice,  I  love  you.  I  was  going 
away  to-morrow  without  saying  a  word,  'cause  I  knowed  I  was  a 
dead  loser,  anyway,  and  I  aint  the  kind  to  squeal ;  but  just  now 
it  seemed  to  me  that  sometime  when  you  kinder  got  to  thinking 
of  the  past  you  would  miss  something,  and  then  you'd  be  glad  to 
know  that  Jim  loves  you,  and  that  he's  keeping  you  in  his  heart. 
You  don't  care  for  it  now  —  that's  all  right ;  but  know  it  —  know 
it  good  —  it's  not  hard  to  say  ;  I  love  you  —  yes,  I  love  you  better 
than  —  I  do  the  gang,"  he  ended  lamely ;  but  quickly,  fired  by 
the  purpose  of  a  great  sacrifice  for  that  love,  he  added,  in  a  tone 
that  carried  conviction,  "and  TU  shake  'em  to-morrow  if  you  say 
the  word." 

For  a  moment  Alice  was  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  her  re- 
turn to  eai'tli ;  but  she  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  her  appeal 
and  his  reply  ;  she  could  only  think  that  he  loved  her  and  that 
he  was  going  away.  For  a  few  moments  she  sat  without  speak- 
ing, her  face  gleaming  softly  in  the  moonlight,  her  slim  fingei-s 
lying  passive  in  the  strong  hand  that  touched  hei"s  so  reverently. 
Then  she  answered  simply :  "  Now  that  you  have  said  it,  Jim,  I 
am  not  sorry,  though  I  would  have  prevented  it  if  I  could.  I 
can't  help  behig  glad  to  know  that  you  love  me  —  the  knowledge 
is  sweet  to  me  ;  it  would  be  to  any  woman,  I  think  ;  but,  O  Jim, 
I  don't  know  all  of  my  own  heart ;  I  can  only  say  that  you  are 
very,  very  dear  to  me." 

'*  No,  no,"  she  cried,  as  he  sought  to  draw  her  to  him,  "  not 
that,  Jim,  not  now  ;  I  want  to  l)e  honest  with  you  — with  myself. 
You  are  dear  to  me,  Jim,  it's  true,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in 
you  —  I  can't  trust  you;  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can't.  That  sounds 
hard,  I  know,  and  it's  a  poor  return  to  make  for  the  love  you 
offer ;  but  what  can  I  say  ?  If  you  could  prove  to  me  that  you 
care  more  for  me  than  anything  else  it  would  come  all  right,  I 
know,  and  I'd  wait  for  you,  Jim,  I'd  wait  yeai-s.  I  can't  say 
more  than  that." 

"  Alice,"  the  man  said  slowly,  ''  I  don't  want  you  to  say  more 
than  that.  I  know  what  waiting  means,  an'  its  only  a  grain  of 
hope ;  but  that's  tons  and  tons  more  than   I   deserve.     I  told  you 
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that  I  was  going  away  to-morrow,  and  I  am  ;  but  don't  feel  that 
you  drove  me  out  of  the  camp ;  whatever  happens,  you  ain't  got 
nothing  to  answer  for.  The  fact  is,  it's  getting  too  teetotallj 
civilized  up  here  for  me,  anyway ;  this  thing  of  building  in  rail- 
roads and  developing  the  country  afterwards  is  ruining  this  sec- 
tion for  a  young  man.  I've  got  a  lay-out  down  in  Arizona,  and  I 
am  going  to  play  it.  You  think  I  can't  keep  straight  ?  Well,  I 
think  I  can,  if  it  will  pay  dividends  ;  and  if  you  say,  '  Jim,  come 
back  to  me  in  two  years,  good  and  pious  like,'  I'll  do  it,  Alice; 
I'll  do  it  if  it  breaks  me." 

'*  Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  say  it,"  the  girl  answered  gently ;  "  but 
it's  our  only  chance.  In  two  years,  if  you  want  to  come  back 
and  say  again  what  you  have  said  to-night,  I'll  listen." 

When  Jim  went  home  that  night  he  astonished  Ed  Saulsbury, 
his  room-mate,  by  making  him  a  present  of  his  silver  whisky 
flask  and  writing  out  his  resignation  as  foreman  of  Hose  Company 
No.  1. 

Jim's  resignation  was  received  bj-^  the  boys  with  sincere  regret, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed,  which  prevailed  upon  him  to  defer 
his  departure  a  day,  in  order  that  they  might  send  him  away 
with  proper  honors.  The  next  morning  the  following  invitation, 
printed  upon  glazed  cardboard  in  gold  lettering,  was  issued :  — 


Jli^.  ^<x^7rvc^  MC4M<uyf^, 


(alias  JIM) 

late  Foreman  of  the  Mulligan  Guards  Hose  Company 
No.  1,  being  about  to  leave  Blackhawk  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health  and  morals,  and  the  good  of  the  town, 
it  is  proposed  by  a  few  of  his  delighted  friends  to  give 
him  an  old-time  complimentary  send-off  hop,  at 

this,  Monday,  evening,  the  tenth,  to  which  you  are 
respectfully  invited. 


JUU, 
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The  dance  was  a  great  success,  despite  the  fact  that  Jack  Gillis 
got  more  on  board  than  was  good  for  him,  and  insisted  upon  set- 
ting fire  to  the  hall,  just  to  give  Jim  a  chance  to  make  a  last  run 
with  the  Hose  Company. 

In  the  barren  little  Arizona  town  of  San  Biciente  a  man  strug- 
gled, and  toiled,  and  dreamed  away  the  two  dreary  yeai-s  of  his 
probatiott.  True,  many  of  the  asperities  of  the  rough  life  were 
smoothed  away  by  the  daily  increasing  favor  shown  by  Don  Jose 
Macias,  the  rich  merchant  with  whom  he  lived  and  worked,  and 
by  the  assiduous  cai-etaking  of  Don  Jose's  pretty  black-eyed 
daughter,  Josfita.  Moreover,  the  better  class  natives,  attmcted 
by  his  aptitude  in  acquiiing  the  Spanish  tongue  and  by  the  boyish 
bonhomie  that  had  made  Jim  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  "  Black- 
hawk  Mulligan  Guards  Hose  Company,"  showed  themselves  more 
than  ready  to  initiate  him  into  certain  Mexican  methods  of  killing 
any  time  not  occupied  by  his  business.  But,  though  chuses,  monte, 
cock-fights,  and  bayles  were  seductive  sports  to  a  young  man  of 
Jim's  temperament,  his  promise  to  Alice  was  far  more  potent. 
Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  he  so  far  fell  from  grace  as  to  try  his 
luck  at  the  cards  or  to  sun  himself  a  little  too  long  in  Josfita's 
admiring  glances.  Jim  did  not  attain  his  full  growth  as  a  man 
at  one  bound.  But  the  memory  of  that  face  as  he  had  seen  it, 
shining  with  tenderness  for  him,  and  of  that  voice,  bidding  him 
prove  himself  worthy  of  her  trust,  was  never  long  absent  from  his 
mind.  Alice  had  said  that  she  would  wait  for  him.  That  assur- 
ance was  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  night  that  guided 
this  wanderer  through  the  desert  of  distasteful  toil  and  sordid 
Uving  to  the  promised  land  of  life  with  the  woman  he  wor- 
shiped.    And  so  the  years  dmgged  by. 

That  promised  land  seemed  very  real  and  near  to  Jim  one 
spring  morning,  two  years  after  his  arrival,  when  he  boarded  the 
stage  that  was  to  carry  him  toward  Blackhawk.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  an  hour  before  that  Jim,  sitting  in  the  little  room  behind 
the  shop  with  his  patron,  had  rejected  an  estate  of  earthly  acres 
for  this  immaterial  Canaan. 

"  You  go  back  to  your  own  country,  that's  all  right,"  the  little 
man  had  said  unctuously,  pi-essing  upon  his  former  clerk  a  glass 
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of  the  rare  wine  reserved  ordinarily  for  weddings  and  fete  days. 
"  You  find  it  much  changed.  Poeo  tempo  you  come  back.  I  hke 
your  work.  You  be  my  partner.  You  lack  Josfita?  All  right. 
She  have  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  You  marry  her,  my 
bien  good  amigo,^^ 

But  if  Jim's  eyes  had  glistened  and  Jim's  breath  had  come 
short  upon  his  realization  of  the  Don's  generosity,  that  was  simply 
through  joy  that  he  had  seen  what  stood  to  him  for  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  unrolled  before  him,  and  had  renounced  them 
for  the  woman  who  waited  for  him  in  the  North, 

Before  he  went  he  had  assured  the  Don  both  of  his  undying 
gratitude  and  of  his  sorrow  that  he  could  not  accept  his  offer,  in 
a  manner  so  delicate  that  that  worthy  Mexican  realized  the  full 
import  of  the  young  man's  words  only  after  Jim,  seated  in  the 
rickety  stage-coach,  had  put  at  least  five  miles  between  himself 
and  San  Biciente. 

Thirty-six  liours  later,  when  the  evening  train  thundered  into 
the  big,  new  brownstone  railroad  station  at  Blackhawk,  the  pas- 
sengers watched  a  little  curiously  the  big  man  in  the  garb  of  a 
cow-puncher,  who  alighted  from  the  car  and  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  platform  with  the  set  stare  and  stiff  movements  of  one  in  a 
trance.     In  those   two  yeara  of  banishment,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  railroads  and  newspapers,  Jim's  life  had  been  untouched  by 
the  farthest  wave  of  the  widening  sea  of  change.     At  the  end  of 
two  years  San  Biciente  and  the  country  about  it  were  exactly  as  he 
had  fii^t  found  them.     On  the  day  that  he  boarded  the  stage-coach 
at  San  Biciente  he  himself  was  the  same  Jim,' a  little  bigger  and 
stronger,  perhaps,  and,  but  for  the  picturesque  long  hair,  more 
handsome.     His  blue  eyes  shone  complacently  beneath  his  wide 
sombrero,  and  his  broad  shoulders,  under  the  rolling  shirt  collar 
and  bright  neck-handkerchief,  swung  with  a  certain  air  of  harmless 
satisfaction.     In  fact,  it  was  not  until  he  had  found  himself  seated 
in  the  railroad  car  that  whirled  him  over  the  last  stage  of  his 
journey,  and  caught  the  curious  glances  bent  upon  him  by  the 
conventionally  garbed  wearers  of  patent  leather  shoes  and  stiff 
derby  hats,  that  it  occurred  to  Jim  that  he  was  not  of  the  world 
about  him.     Then,  as  the  ti*ain   bore   him  farther  and  farther, 
through  rows  of  newly  erected  houses,  and  past  enormous  facto- 
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ries,  which  seemed  to  have  sprung  like  magic  among  the  familiar 
hills  and  valleys,  the  sparkle  faded  from  his  eyes,  and  his  big 
shoulders  drooped  forward.  Even  the  gold  band  on  his  sombrero, 
that  had  cost  him  a  good  twenty-five  dollars  at  San  Biciente, 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  glitter. 

As  he  hurried  up  Blackhawk's  main  thoroughfare,  lined  now 
with  imposing  shops  and  warehouses,  he  felt  that  in  some  inex- 
plicable way  everything  had  grown  away  from  and  above  him. 
Upon  the  very  spot  where  the  old  engine  house  had  stood  a 
brownstone  club  house  projected  its  imposing  front  upon  the 
street.  A  brick  hotel,  glittering  with  electric  lights,  reared  its 
five  stories  in  the  place  of  the  yellow-painted  corner  store,  whose 
upstairs  dance  hall  had  been  the  scene  of  the  "stampede." 

And  the  church, —  the  little  unpainted  church  where  he  had  met 
Alice,  and  at  whose  door  he  had  waited  for  her  on  that  memorable 
evening  two  years  ago?  Even  on  the  threshold  of  this  long- 
expected  meeting  Jim  felt  drawn  by  an  irresistible  impuLe 
towards  the  spot  around  which  clustered  so  many  sacred  memories. 
But  as  he  drew  near  to  the  familiar  meeting  of  ways  where  the 
old  church  had  stood  the  man  stopped  short  and  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes  as  if  to  brush  away  a  mist.  The  little  church 
was  gone,  wiped  out  of  existence  like  a  picture  from  a  slate ! 
Nothing  but  a  marble  tablet,  placed  over  the  arched  doorway 
of  a  pretentious  granite  edifice,  assured  him  that  this  was  still 
the  site  of  the  Fii-st  Presbyterian  Church  of  Blackhawk.  At 
the  sight  of  that  last  transformation  Jim's  heart  sank.  In  all 
that  delirium  of  pi-ogress  could  Alice  alone  have  remained  un- 
changed? The  doubt  descended  like  a  black  cloud,  blotting  out 
all  his  happy  visions  of  an  hour  ago.  As  lie  stood  irresolute, 
looking  up  and  down  the  street,  the  deep  notes  of  an  organ 
floated  out  through  the  open  door  of  the  church.  To  Jim,  stand- 
ing outside  in  the  darkness,  the  solemn  music  seemed  to  promise 
the  strengthening  of  his  purpose  and  the  solution  of  all  his 
doubts  and  anxieties.  Yielding  once  more  to  that  undefined  but 
irresistible  impulse  that  had  brought  him  hither,  he  stole  through 
the  doorway  and  into  the  church.  Service  had  already  begun 
when  Jim,  entering  on  tiptoe,  seated  himself  in  a  pew  near  the 
door,  reverently  removing  his  sombrero,  which  lie  i)laced  on  the 
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floor  next  the  aisle.  Around  him  there  were  flowei-s,  and  bright 
lights,  and  all  the  modern  church's  appeals  to  the  unregenerate, 
but  Jim  noted  with  a  sinking  heart  that  among  this  fashionably 
garbed  congregation  there  was  not  a  single  familiar  face  or  figure. 
Again  that  sickening  doubt  descended  on  the  man,  bowing  his 
head  with  a  weight  like  that  of  a  physical  burden,  and  for  the 
time  blotting  out  church,  and  lights,  and  flowers.  Even  when  the 
service  was  finished  and  the  congregation  was  dispersing  to 
the  sound  of  the  organ's  voluntary  Jim  waited,  his  head  bowed, 
his  eyes  fixed  like  those  of  a  man  in  a  trance  —  waited  until  the 
sound  of  a  man's  voice,  that  seemed  to  speak  to  him  across  the 
gulf  of  two  years,  sounded  in  his  ears.  It  was  Stancliff,  the  Sun- 
day-school superintendent  of  other  days,  coming  down  the  aisle, 
talking  eagerly  to  a  young  woman,  whose  face,  looking  up  into 
his  own,  was  hidden,  but  who,  by  token  of  her  dress  and  bearing, 
belonged  to  that  invading  throng  whom  Jim  had  already  come  to 
hate.  As  they  passed  the  pew  where  Jim  still  sat,  the  folds  of 
the  woman's  dress  brushed  against  his  sombrero,  and  for  a 
moment  she  looked  around.  In  that  moment  Jim  saw  her  face. 
It  was  the  face  of  Alice  Huyler,  but  so  changed  under  its  modish 
capote,  set  jauntily  on  the  waving  yellow  hair,  so  ripened  in  its 
expression  and  molding,  above  all,  so  radiant  with  emotions  and 
interests  that  Jim  had  never  touched  that  it  seemed  more  alien 
than  that  of  any  stmnger  in  the  congregation.  As  he.  sat  there 
waiting  for  the  couple  to  pass  by  him  and  out  of  the  church,  Jim 
did  not  attempt  to  define  the  relations  between  Stanclifif  and 
Alice.  He  did  not  ask  to  know  whether  Stancliff  was  husband, 
lover,  or  friend  to  this  woman, —  the  woman  that  he  had  loved 
and  who  had  promised  to  wait  for  him.  What  he  did  know  was 
that  the  years  had  opened  between  himself  and  Alice  a  yawning 
chasm,  a  chasm  that  no  memories  nor  promises,  however  sacred, 
could  ever  bridge. 

Rapt  in  such  thoughts,  he  sat,  half  dazed,  until  the  congrega- 
tion had  dispersed  and  the  sexton  appeared  to  put  out  the  lights. 
Then,  rousing,  he  fumbled  for  his  sombrero,  which  had  been 
swept  under  a  neighboring  pew,  recovered  it,  and,  rising,  passed 
slowly,  with  bowed  head,  out  into  the  night. 
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pain  to  Shingles.  The  pride  was  for  his  comrades  ;  the  pain  that 
he,  by  reason  of  his  ten  yeara  and  absorbing  occupation,  was  cut 
off  from  any  share  in  these  deeds  of  daring.  Only  in  make-be- 
lieve could  he  climb  ladders  and  rescue  people  from  burning 
buildings ;  and,  while  it  was  easy  to  play  circus  parade  with  the 
baby  and  pussy  cat  in  a  soap-box  on  rollers  for  the  band  chariot, 
the  heroism  of  the  fire  laddie  called  for  a  greater  exercise  of 
talent. 

On  this  June  morning  Shingles'  mother,  who  was  to-day  engaged 
in  scrubbing  at  one  of  the  big  insurance  buildings  on  Broadway, 
left  the  youngster  with  his  charge  on  the  roof,  screaming  Ixick 
strict  injunctions  to  the  boy  to  keep  the  baby  amused.  To  this 
task  Shingles  addressed  himself  with  an  ardor  born  of  the  beautiful 
day  and  the  necessity  for  some  occupation  for  the  long  hours  that 
stretched  between  now  and  supper-time.  What  could  he  do  to 
amuse  the  baby  and  incidentally  himself?  Why,  "play  fire,"  of 
course.  His  engine  house  experience,  joined  to  his  observations 
from  the  roof,  had  given  him  a  familiarity  with  the  fire  laddies' 
modes  of  operation  that  resulted  in  the  most  stirring  realism. 
The  baby  seemed  pleased,  and  listened  with  open-mouthed  wonder, 
while  big  brother  imitated  the  clatter  and  clangor  of  the  engine 
gong  or  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  firemen,  and  gazed  with  special 
delight  at  Tim's  astonishing  climb  up  an  imaginary  ladder  as 
foreman  of  the  Rescue  Corps.  Indeed,  he  was  so  much  amused  by 
this  new  game  that  he  did  not  wince  while  Shingles  tied  one  end 
of  the  clothes-line  around  the  tiny  figure,  puffing  and  blowing 
laboriously  for  imaginary  smoke  the  while.  Baby  even  thought 
it  great  fun,  until  brother  bore  liim  over  to  the  edge  of  the  roof 
and  began  to  let  him  down,  down, —  a  tiny  morsel  of  humanity 
dangling  five  stories  above  the  pavements  of  Miggles'  Alley. 
Then  fun  changed  to  fright,  and  baby  set  up  a  lusty  howl.  It  was 
this  scream  that  aroused  Shingles  from  his  realistic  play  to  the 
grim  earnestness  of  the  situation.  There  was  no  ladder  waiting 
below;  there  were  no  brave  comrades, — only  liimself,  a  mite  of 
ten,  clutching  in  his  small  hand  the  very  end  of  the  rope  from 
which  dangled  the  helpless  figure  of  his  tiny  brother.  Real  fear 
gripped  at  the  little  fellow's  heart.  Slowly,  painfully,  he  began 
to  pull  in  that  endless  lengtli  of  line.     Inch  by  inch  he  brought 
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tliat  tiny,  swaying  figure  nearer  to  the  housetop.  Then  suddenly 
a  knot  in  the  rope  caught  in  the  iron  railing.  Cold  perspiration 
rolled  down  the  little  fellow's  cheeks.  Already  his  strength  was 
failing  him.  To  slacken  a  single  foot  meant  to  loosen  his  hold 
altogether.  He  tried  to  call  for  help,  but  the  shrill  little  voice 
attracted  no  more  attention  than  had  the  baby's  feebler  wail.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Miggles'  Alley  children  lift  up  their  voices  in 
lamentation  so  often  that  nothing  short  of  an  alarm  of  fire  or 
murder  excites  special  notice.  Suddenly,  in  this  moment  of 
agonizing  terror,  the  boy  was  seized  by  an  inspiration.  On  his 
left  rose  a  large  chimney.  Around  this  the  little  fellow  drew  the 
taut  rope,  making  it  fast  to  the  clothes-hook  in  the  masoniy. 
Then  he  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  shouted,  "  Fire,  fire, 
in  Higgles'  Alley  !  " 

At  this  sound  the  firemen  lounging  in  the  street  below  leaped 
to  their  feet.  Looking  up,  they  recognized  the  figure  on  the  roof's 
e<lge  as  that  of  their  little  comrade,  and,  convinced  that  this  was 
no  false  alarm,  rushed  into  the  engine  house.  A  moment  later 
the  street  below  resounded  with  the  rumble  of  trucks,  the  whang 
of  gongs,  and  the  rush  of  the  surging  crowd.  In  this  focal  point 
of  cosmopolitan  New  York,  where  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
are  located  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  common  center,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  stirring  scene  are  always  at  hand.  At  the  sound  of 
the  alarm,  Chinamen  crept  from  their  basement  bunks  in  Mott 
Street,  —  reeking  with  opium,  and  dazed  by  the  noise ;  long-haired 
Hebrews  tumbled  into  the  alley  from  their  sweat  shops ;  swarthy 
Italians  came  pell-mell  from  their  hovels ;  and  the  Arab  lost  his 
fez,  which,  in  the  surging  crowds,  was  trampled  under  foot.  By 
the  time  that  the  engines  and  hook-and-ladder  company  reached 
the  alley  they  found  it  jammed  with  a  mass  of  excited  humanity, 
whose  eyes  were  focused  upon  a  tiny  white  bundle  that  swayed 
in  mid-air,  seventy  feet  above  the  pavement.  At  once  the  firemen 
realized  that  they  had  been  duped ;  but  the  necessity  for  effort 
did  not  escape  them.  Up  shot  the  great  ladders,  one  above 
another,  and  then  an  agile  rescuer  began  the  swift  ascent.  The 
crowd  cheered  in  a  babel  of  tongues  ;  but  as  the  climber  reached 
the  last  few  rounds,  and  began  creeping  out  over  the  slender 
threads  towards  the  precious  prize,  a  hush  fell  upon  the  multitude. 
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Now  lio  was  almost  tliere  —  now  lie  stood  directly  under  the 
dangling  mite  —  now  he  put  forth  his  hand  with  extremest  cau- 
tion. The  crowd  stood  on  tiptoe.  Not  a  soul  breathed.  Then, 
just  as  the  strong  hand  touched  the  liem  of  the  little  frock,  the 
child  began  struggling  once  more,  this  time  so  violently  tliat,  in 
the  very  moment  of  apparent  safety,  it  slipped  from  the  noose  and 
fell. 

In  that  moment  even  the  hardened  faces  of  the  multitude 
below,  accustomed  to  sights  of  all  degrees  of  danger  and  Avicked- 
ness,  blanched  with  terror ;  eyes  bleai-ed  by  drink  or  opium  were 
shudderingly  averted  from  the  awful  scene  that  seemed  inevitable. 
Meantime  the  tiny  bundle  of  humanity,  in  its  wild  plunge  down- 
ward, struck  a  rope  stretched  across  the  alley,  hanging  full  of  wet 
clothes.  The  strand  broke  with  the  strain,  and  the  child  was  lost 
in  the  flying  mass  of  white.  A  few  stray  rags  fluttered  down  — 
but  the  baby  —  ?  It  had  disappeared  like  a  wraith.  Strong  arms 
outstretched  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  catch  the  flying  waif 
fell  helpless  at  many  a  side.  The  vast  crowd  stood  speechless, 
dumfounded. 

An  instant  later  a  deaf  old  Irish  woman  in  the  second  story 
tenement  looked  up  from  her  work  and  gave  a  shrill  cry  of  sur- 
prise as  she  saw  crawling  through  the  window  that  led  from  the 
fire-escape  where  she  had  just  laid  her  feather-bed  to  air,  an  almost 
naked  child  with  scarlet  bai-s  around  its  little  body.  "  By  all  the 
saints  together !  "  she  cried,  dropping  on  her  knees,  "  if  thot  kid 
didn't  rain  down  from  heaven  oi'll  niver  say  another  patJier  noiter 
as  long  as  I  live !  " 

And  it  took  the  combined  eloquence  of  Shingles  and  his  dis- 
tracted mother  to  convince  the  old  lady  of  the  child's  earthly 
origin. 
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HEN  it  was  announced  that  Frederick  Hender- 
son had  given  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
towards  founding  a  library  in  Woodville,  his 
fellow  townsmen  Avere  not  merely  surprised, 
but  amazed.  Every  one  knew  that  Henderson 
was  in  receipt  of  only  a  fairly  comfortiible 
salary,  that  he  liad  no  private  fortune,  and  that  he  had  received 
no  recent  bequest.  They  knew,  also,  that  he,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  occupied  a  rented  house,  kept  no  servants,  and,  in  short, 
lived  after  the  usual  fashion  of  small  clerks'  families.  Where, 
then,  could  he  have  obtained  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
why  did  he  give  it  for  a  library  instead  of  using  it  to  feather  his 
own  nest  ?  For  five  days  town  gossip  buzzed  about  this  mystery 
like  bees  in  a  clover  patch,  until  finally,  on  the  sixth,  one  man, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  went  to  Henderson  and  asked  pointblank 
the  meaning  of  his  strange  munificence. 

To  him  the  founder  of  the  Woodville  Library  told  the  following 
story:  — 

"There  were  five  of  us  who  went,  early  last  June,  for  a  camp- 
ing trip  in  the  Flat-top  Mountains,  away  up  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  Colorado,  We  were  all  young  fellows  —  the  oldest 
still  considerably  on  the  frisky  side  of  forty  —  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  object  of  our  expedition  was  a  good 
time.  Incidentally,  of  course,  Ave  expected  to  acquire  a ,  surplus 
fund  of  health  and  enough  game  to  make  our  friends  glad  to 
welcome  us  home  again.  Furthermore,  I  hoped  to  bring  back  as 
much  of  the  scenery  of  Northern  Colorado  as  could  be  sand- 
wiched between  some  two  hundred  photographic  plates. 

"Our  outfit  for  camping  was  complete.  We  had  a  canvas- 
covered  mountain  wagon,  drawn  by  two  hoi-ses,  and  filled  with 
nearly  a  ton  of  provisions  and  baggage.     In  addition,  every  man 
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was  mounted  and  equipped  in  true  cowboy  fashion,  —  furnished 
with  everything  en  regle^  from  rifle  and  i*evolver  to  '  slickers '  and 
lariat. 

"  For  two  weeks  we  journeyed  leisurely  up  tlirough  that  won- 
derful mountain  country  northwest  of  Denver.  In  the  clear,  dry, 
bi-acing  air  the  very  breath  of  life  was  an  infinite  joy.  Our  eyes 
feasted  continually  upon  some  of  the  most  marvelous  scenery  and 
atmospheric  effects  in  that  wonderland  of  the  West.  Our  i-oute 
lay  over  Berthold  Pass  into  Middle  Park  and  Twenty-mile  Park, 
great  successive  terraces  of  rolling  woodland  and  prairie,  shut  in 
by  higher  and  ever  higher  ranges  of  the  Rockies.  By  gi-adual 
stages  we  reached  Steamboat  Springs,  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  then  Trapper's  I^ke,  four  thousand  feet  higher, 
its  clear,  cool  waters  rippling  at  the  base  of  volcanic  cliffs,  seamed 
and  stained  by  centuries  of  conflict  with  frost  and  storm.  Ever 
higher  and  higher  we  climbed,  through  grand  and  gloomy  cailons, 
shaded  by  forests  which  had  never  echoed  with  the  woodsman's 
axe,  •^—  on  and  up,  till  at  last  we  reached  the  second  step  of  the 
mighty  mountain  stairway.  And  here  we  camped,  on  a  fair 
meadow,  at  the  foot  of  the  last  and  highest  mnge  of  the  Flat-tops. 
On  all  sides  save  one  our  little  meadow  was  surrounded  by  an 
almost  impenetrable  timber-fall.  On  the  left  the  land  lay  open, 
and  sloped  steeply  up  to  the  crowning  i-ange  of  cliffs. 

"  On  that  last  and  loftiest  plateau  the  first  chapter  of  a  strange 
story  began. 

'^  We  had  been  in  camp  a  week  or  more,  and  had  shot  a  couple 
of  deer  and  caught  several  goodly  messes  of  trout,  when  one  day 
the  impulse  seized  me  to  take  my  camei-a,  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
last  and  highest  range  of  Flat-top  Mountains,  and  capture  some 
bird's-eye  views  of  the  suiTounding  country.  I  started  early  one 
morning,  carrying  with  me  only  my  camem,  three  double  plate- 
holders,  and  some  lunch. 

*'  The  ascent  proved  longer  and  harder  than  I  had  anticipated. 
I  Avas  obliged  to  make  my  Avay  up  to  the  level  of  the  last  plateau 
through  a  deep  and  tangled  ravine,  down  which  brawled  a  moun- 
tain stream.  There  was  no  sign  of  path.  The  high  and  thickly 
wooded  sides  of  the  ravine  made  a  perpetual  twilight,  and  as  I 
toiled  upward  the  way  grew  steeper  and  narrower,  till  at  last  there 
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was  scarcely  room  for  the  roaring  brook.  I  was  obliged  to  enter 
its  bed  and  wade,  sometimes  knee-deep  in  the  icy  water,  climbing 
now  and  then  over  some  slippery  rock  that  blocked  the  way,  at 
infinite  pains  lest  I  should  drop  my  camera  or  my  precious 
plates. 

"  Finally,  however,  I  reached  the  top  of  the  slope  and  came  out 
into  a  grove  of  scattered  pines,  through  which  I  could  see  a 
clearing  that  lay  just  beyond.  I  was  about  to  leave  the  fringe  of 
trees  and  step  into  the  open  ground,  when  a  rifle-shot  not  far 
away  startled  me.  It  was  followed,  in  a  minute  or  two,  by 
another  shot  from  a  slightly  different  direction.  The  next  mo- 
ment a  wounded  deer  bounded  into  the  little  mountain  meadow, 
sprang  with  convulsive  leaps  across  it,  and  fell  dead  on  the 
opposite  edge. 

"Scarcely  had  the  deer  fallen,  when  a  hunter,  rifle  in  hand, 
came  running  through  the  clearing  to  the  spot.  Just  as  he  drew 
his  knife  to  bleed  the  animal  a  second  hunter  appeared.  He  also 
was  running,  but  stopped  as  he  saw  the  other  man  bending  over 
the  deer,  and  approached  him  more  leisurely.  All  this  took  place 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  while  I  stood  watching,  just  within 
the  edge  of  pines. 

"  I  saw  the  fii-st  hunter,  who  had  finished  bleeding  the  deer, 
rise  and  confront  the  other  man  as  he  approached.  Then  I  heard 
excited  and  heated  talk  between  them.  As  they  stood  wrangling 
over  the  little  gray  mound  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  sudden 
inspii-ation  seized  me  to  take  a  picture  of  the  vivid  scene.  Up  to 
this  moment  I  had  been  a  perfectly  passive  observer.  I  had  not 
even  removed  the  tripod  of  the  camera  from  my  shoulder.  So 
great  had  been  my  surprise  at  seeing  the  deer  bound  across  the 
clearing  and  fall  dead,  and  then  the  two  strange  hunters  rushing 
in  to  claim  it,  that  for  a  few  minutes  I  totally  lost  the  conscious- 
ness of  self.  My  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  wonder  and 
curiosity.  But  when  the  quarreling  hunters  began  to  wrangle 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  There  is  a  forest 
picture  worth  taking  ! ' 

"Screened  by  the  overhanging  trees,  and  with  no  further 
thought  than  to  add  to  my  collection  a  unique  bit  of  backwoods 
life,  I  hastily  swung  the  tripod  from  my  shoulder,  affixed  the 
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camera,  focused,  inserted  a  plate-holder,  made  the  exposui-e,  and 
secured  a  view  of  the  two  hunters  as  they  stood  wrangling  over 
the  fallen  deer, 

"  Suddenly,  as  if  moved  by  ungovernable  anger,  the  men  locked 
anns  and  began  to  struggle  fiercely.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
rush  out  and  separate  the  angry  contestants.  My  second  impulse 
—  when  I  realized  that  I  was  unarmed  and  alone  —  was  to  slink 
away  into  the  shadow  of  the  woods  and  let  the  men  settle  their 
own  difficulty.  My  third  impulse  (a  compromise  between  the 
two,  but  cowardly  still,)  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  absorbing 
passion  of  the  contestants  and  possess  myself  of  another  and  still 
more  striking  photograph, —  a  phase  of  real  life  seldom  presented 
to  the  manipulator  of  lenses.     This,  accordingly,  I  did. 

*'  What  followed  almost  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins.  I  saw 
the  smaller  but  more  active  of  the  two  men,  by  a  sudden  and 
swift  backward  motion  of  the  right  liand,  dmw  a  flashing  knife 
from  his  belt.  The  next  instant  it  was  buried  in  the  breast  of 
his  antagonist.  The  stricken  jnan  tottered,  took  a  step  backward, 
and  fell,  apparently  tripping  over  the  horns  of  tlie  deer.  The 
long  arms,  thrown  backward,  remained  outspread  in  the  grass; 
the  body,  after  a  few  convulsive  movements,  lay  still.  I  could 
see  the  shaft  of  the  murderer's  knife  sticking  out  of  the  breast  of 
the  dead  man's  coat. 

"  I  can  hardly  explain  the  impulse  which  led  me,  at  this  point, 
to  slip  another  plate-holder  into  my  camera,  and  with  trembling 
hand  remove  the  cap!  The  former  pictures  had  been  taken 
chiefly  from  curiosity,  though  that  feeling  was  combined,  in  the 
second  instance,  with  a  certain  restless  mental  recoil  from  the 
inertia  of  cowardice.  But  the  third  photograph  was  due  to  an 
entirely  unaccountable  impulse.  I  do  not  know  what  inspired  me 
to  take  it.  I  hardly  undei-stand  how  I  was  able  to  break  the 
spell  of  horror  which  had  seized  me  as  I  saw  the  murderous  blow 
of  the  knife  and  the  fall  of  the  dying  man.  I  seemed  to  perform 
the  act  under  a  kind  of  hypnotic  influence.  I  obeyed  di^eamily, 
as  under  the  spell  of  another's  will. 

"  The  moment  of  exposure  for  the  third  plate  was  strangely 
opportune.  The  slayer  bent  over  quickly  and  withdrew  the  knife 
from  the  heart  of  his  victim.     In  the  very  instant  consumed  by 
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the  act  my  camera  did  its  work.     TIhh  was  proved  by  tlie  subse- 
quent development  of  the  plates. 

*'As  quickly  as  possible  I  reversed  the  plate-holder  and  ex- 
posed another  plate.  The  murderer  had  gathered  his  rifle  under 
his  arm,  and,  half  averted  in  tlie  attitude  of  flight,  stood  looking 
back  at  his  victim.  The  pause  was  but  momentary,  yet  long 
enough  for  swift-registering  light  to  record.  Then  the  guilty 
man  turned  and  ran  rapidly  away  through  the  woods. 

«  I  calmly  took  the  second  plate-holder  from  the  cameia  and 
replaced  it  in  the  box.  Then  I  did  what  some  men  of  more 
physical  bravery  than  I  possess  would,  perhaps,  have  shrunk  from 
doing.  I  walked  out  into  the  presence  of  Death  —  alone  in 
that  great  listening,  mysterious  wilderness  —  knelt  down,  and 
placed  my  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  the  murdered  man.  I  knew, 
before  I  did  it,  that  he  was  dead.  His  flesh  was  still  warm,  but 
the  last  fluttering  spark  of  life  liad  departed. 

"Back  to  my  camera,  and  down  the  steep  ravine,  with  its 
brawling  brook,  I  went ;  though  every  step  I  took  seemed  like  a 
step  in  a  dream. 

"It  was  early  afternoon  when  I  reached  camp.  The  boys 
were  stretched  out  smoking,  after  their  noonday  meal.  As  I 
gazed  into  their  unsuspecting,  friendly  faces  an  impenetmble 
wall  seemed  to  rise  between  me  and  the  full  confession  which  I 
had  intended  to  make.  How  could  I  tell  them  what  a  cowai*d  I 
had  been  ?  Would  they  not  turn  from  me  ?  Would  they  not  de- 
spise me  ?  I  strove  liard  to  overcome  tliis  reduplicated  weakness 
—  this  cowardice  upon  cowardice  —  but  could  not.  I  simply 
told  the  boys  that  I  had  found  a  dead  hunter,  with  a  knife  thrust 
through  his  heart,  on  the  plateau  above.  Even  then  they  would 
scarcely  believe  me,  till  I  had  minutely  described  the  dead  man. 

"  *  Why,  it's  that  big  Chicago  tenderfoot.  Stetson  ! '  exclaimed 
George  Lincoln.  '  I  saw  him  down  at  the  settlement  the  other 
day.  He  is  the  fellow,  you  know,  who  came  out  here  for  his 
health  and  liked  it  so  well  that  he  bought  up  a  claim  and  started 
in  to  ranching.  He  tallies  witli  your  description  of  the  mur- 
dered man  to  a  T.' 

"*He  must  liave  friends  in  tlie  settlement,'  I  replied.  'We 
inust  report  the  case  at  once.' 
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'^  Two  lioui-s  later  George  Lincoln  and  I  rode  into  the  little 
village,  six  miles  below  our  mountain  meadow.  We  dismounted 
at  the  store,  which  was  the  only  public  gathering-place  in  the 
settlement,  and  soon  had  a  motley  crowd  about  us  listening  to 
our  story,  —  Americans,  Mexicans,  Germans,  and  half-breeds. 
There  was  no  constable,  no  coroner,  no  public  officer  of  any  kind 
in  the  village.  But  a  searching  party  was  organized,  to  report  at 
our  camp  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  when  I  was  to  guide  them 
to  the  spot  where  the  murdered  man  lay. 

"  Sunrise  of  the  next  morning  found  us  entering  the  gloomy 
pass  where  the  brook  came  foaming  down  from  the  heights  above. 
We  had  to  ascend  the  narrow  ravine  on  foot,  as  horses  would 
have  been  useless  in  such  a  place.  When  we  reached  the  clearing 
beyond  the  pines  I  led  my  party  directly  to  the  spot  where  man 
and  deer  lay  stretched  side  by  side  in  the  strange  companionship 
of  death.  Tlie  dark,  stern  faces  circled  round,  and  for  some 
minutes  no  word  wa^  spoken.  Then  the  storekeeper,  a  huge, 
sandy- whiskered  Yankee,  exclaimed  : — 

"  *  By  God,  boys,  it  makes  my  blood  boil !  Stetson  never 
drawed  his  knife  —  see  it  there  in  his  belt?  The  damned  coward 
that  was  raslin'  with  him  stabbed  him  unawares.  Some  sneakin 
Mexican,  I'll  bet  my  head  I ' 

'•  One  or  two  dark  faces  in  the  group  grew  darker  as  the  im- 
petuous Yankee  spoke.  There  were  Mexicans  in  the  searching 
party. 

"  '  ril  take  my  oath  it  was  Marcelino ! '  continued  the  big 
storekeeper  loudly.  '  You  all  know  he  had  a  grudge  against 
Stetson.  He  came  into  my  store  to  get  some  ca'tridges  for  his 
Winchester  yestiddy  mornin'..  Said  he  was  goin'  out  huntin'  on 
the  Flat-tops.  Him  and  Stetson  was  up  here  together,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  he  done  it.  The'  ain't  one  of  ye  das  say  he 
didn't ! ' 

"No  one  dared  contradict  the  big  storekeeper,  and  no  one 
cared  to,  for,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  positive  proof,  we  all  felt  that 
he  was  right. 

"  A  litter  was  hastily  put  together,  and  we  carried  the  dead 
man  down  to  the  settlement.  That  afternoon  a  swift  rider 
started  for  the  nearest  telegraph  station,  to  wire  Stetson's  brother 
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in  Chicago.  The  latter  had  been  to  see  Stetson  twice  since  lie 
bad  settled  down  on  his  mountain  ranch,  and  was  well  known  in 
the  village. 

'*  Meanwhile  suspicion  had  fastened  more  and  more  strongly 
upon  the  Mexican,  Pedro  Marcelino.  As  the  storekeeper  said,  he 
had  gone  hunting  on  the  very  morning  of  the  murder,  and  in  the 
same  direction  as  Stetson.     Since  then  he  had  not  returned. 

*'0n  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  tragedy  the 
murdered  man's  brother  arrived,  bringing  with  him  a  detective 
from  Denver.  After  attending  to  the  obsequies  of  his  murdered 
brother,  and  leaving  instructions  with  the  detective  to  spare  no 
expense  in  tracing  the  murderer,  Cyrus  Stetson  returned  to 
Chicago. 

"  About  a  week  later  our  party  broke  up  camp  and  returned 
home.  The  tragedy  had  cast  such  a  gloom  over  us  that  we  no 
longer  had  any  zest  for  sport.  I  was  especially  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  spot  with  my  oppressive  secret.  The  longer  it  was  con- 
cealed, the  less  I  felt  like  disclosing  it,  and  yet  the  more  painful 
and  remorseful  it  became. 

"  As  soon  as  I  reached  Woodville  I  immersed  myself  in  busi- 
ness cares,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  drowning  the  reproachful 
voice  within.  But  one  morning,  about  two  months  after  my 
return  to  the  city,  I  picked  up  a  paper  and  was  confronted  by 
the  following  paragraph  :  — 

'  WAS  HE  THE  MURDERER  ? 

"'Hahn's  Peak,  Colo.,  Sept.  28.  —  The  Mexican,  Pedro 
Marcelino,  who  was  arrested  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  two 
weeks  since  and  brought  here  for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  Albert  Stetson  while  the  two  men  were  out  hunting, 
last  June,  seems  likely  to  escape  conviction,  as  the  case  now  in 
progress  before  the  County  Court  fails  to  develop  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  convict  the  suspected  man.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  believe  that  Marcelino  was  the  mur- 
derer, but,  as  only  circumstantial  evidence  can  be  adduced  to 
prove  his  guilt,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will  escape  the 
noose.  Every  attempt  is  being  made  by  Cyrus  Stetson,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  man,  to  obtain  evidence  which  will  lead 
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to  the  absolute  conviction  of  the  guilty  party.  The  case,  which 
is  the  most  important'  on  the  docket,  will  probably  be  given  to 
the  jury  before  the  close  of  this  week.' 

"  By  the  time  I  had  finished  reading  this  item  I  was  actually 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  But  I  made  a  resolve.  I  would 
develop  those  negatives,  and  if  they  proved  to  be  as  graphic  and 
exact  as  I  had  every  reason  to  expect  I  would  overcome  ray 
cowardly  self-shielding  reticence,  tell  my  story  as  an  eye-witness 
of  the  murder  —  for  to  me  it  seemed  murder,  and  not  man- 
slaughter —  and  submit  my  photographs  as  evidence. 

"I  went  immediately  to  my  *  dark-room,'  developed  the  nega- 
tives, and  examined  them  closely.  They  were  surprising  even  to 
myself,  not  only  in  their  clearness  and  distinctness  of  detail,  but 
in  the  marvelous  nicety  with  which  they  had  caught  and  fixed 
the  very  moments  of  the  tragedy  which  would  be  most  convincing 
as  evidence. 

'^The  day,  fortunately,  was  bright,  and  I  secured  two  or  three 
good  prints  from  each  negative  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
packed  a  small  strap-bag,  and,  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody, 
took  the  train  for  Glenwood  Springs,  the  nearest  point  by  rail  to 
Hahn's  Peak.  Here  I  procured  a  good  horse,  and  by  riding  all 
night  reached  the  county-seat  early  the  next  morning.  I  turned 
in  at  the  little  hotel  for  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and,  bidding  the  land- 
lord call  me  without  fail  at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  threw  mj^self 
on  a  bed  without  removing  my  clothes,  and  was  asleep  inside  of 
five  minutes. 

"  The  harsh  little  bell  in  the  court-house  tower  was  proclaiming 
the  hour  for  the  morning  session  when  I  rose  from  my  hastily 
eaten  breakfast  and  passed  into  the  village  street.  Already  little 
groups  of  men,  coming  from  all  directions,  were  centering  at  the 
court-house.  I  gathered,  from  scraps  of  conversation  which  I 
overheard,  that  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  murder  trial.  The  last 
available  testimony  had  been  taken.  To-day  the  arguments  were 
to  be  made,  and  the  case  given  to  the  jury,  who,  it  was  feared, 
could  not  possibly  return  a  verdict  of  '  guilty '  upon  the  scanty 
evidence  so  far  produced. 

"  I  entered  the  court  room  a  few  minutes  before  nine  o'clock. 
A  group  of  lawyers  stood  talking  within   the  bar.     I  ttJtked  to 
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"  There  was  a  kind  of  fierce,  yet  calm,  exultation  in  my  heart 
as  I  told  my  straightforward  story, —  exultation  not  due  alone  to 
the  thought  of  bringing  guilt  to  justice,  but,  also,  and,  perhaps, 
even  more  to  the  thought  of  my  own  triumph  over  mjrself,  in 
that  most  manly  atonement  which  a  coward  can  make  for  his 
cowardice,  —  the  confession  of  his  own  weakness. 

"  I  could  not  resist  noting  the  effect  of  my  story  on  the  pris- 
oner as  I  proceeded.  When  I  first  mentioned  the  fact  that  I 
carried  my  camera  with  me  up  the  mountain  I  detected  a  slight 
start  and  aversion  of  face  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican.  When  I 
described  the  bounding  of  the  wounded  deer  into  the  clearing,  its 
fall  on  the  opposite  edge,  and  the  appearance  of  the  two  hunters 
hastening  to  the  spot  the  prisoner  seemed  to  tremble  slightly. 
But  when  I  confessed  the  natural  timidity  which  led  me  to  take 
a  photograph  of  the  struggling  hunters,  instead  of  rushing  out  to 
separate  them,  a  deathly  pallor  overspread  the  man's  face,  and 
he  clutched  at  the  railing  before  him  for  support.  Then,  as  I 
kept  relentlessly  on,  describing  the  knife-thrust,  the  fall  of  the 
murdered  man,  the  withdmwing  of  tlie  weapon  from  his  bosom, 
and  the  snap-shot  photograph  of  the  murderer  while  engaged  in 
that  very  act,  then  the  backward  look  of  mingled  triumph  and 
terror,  perpetuated  by  the  relentless  camera,  and,  finally,  the 
hurried  flight  through  the  woods,  the  man's  chin  sank  upon  his 
bosom,  and  his  whole  frame  shook  with  abject  fear. 

"  The  most  intense  excitement  now  reigned  in  the  little  court 
room.  Attention  was  divided  between  myself  and  the  prisoner, 
until  I  drew  forth  the  photographs  and  held  them  out  to  th( 
State's  attorney  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  At  this  stage  ol 
the  proceedings,  impelled,  it  would  seem,  by  a  strange,  ungoveni 
able  fascination,  the  prisoner,  though  almost  palsied  with  fear 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  snatched  one  of  the  photographs  a 
they  were  being  passed  to  the  jury.  It  happened  to  be  the  on< 
which  represented  the  murderer  di-awing  the  knife  from  hi 
victim's  bosom,  while  the  light  fell  full  and  strong  upon  the  pale 
upturned  face  of  the  murdered  man.  As  his  eyes  fell  upon  thi 
awful  portrayal  of  a  scene  which  he  supposed  was  pictured  alon* 
in  his  own  haunting  and  accusing  memory,  the  superstitiou 
Mexican  shrieked  with  teiTor  and  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor. 
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sludl  never  forget  the  horrible  intensity  of  fear  and  despair  in 
that  cry,  nor  the  picture  of  the  round-faced  State's  attorney  stand- 
ing over  the  prostrate  form,  with  accusing  finger  pointed  down- 
ward, and  cheery  countenance  for  once  tragically  solemn  as  he 
bent  his  triumphant  eyes  upon  the  jury. 

"  Of  coui-se  the  jury  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty  without 
leaving  their  seats,  and  the  Mexican,  abject,  cowering,  and  self- 
convicted,  was  hurried  away  to  jail,  hemmed  in  by  a  howling 
mob.  The  brother  of  the  murdered  Albert  Stetson  came  to  me 
as  soon  as  he  could  force  his  way  through  the  crowd,  intent  upon 
obtaining  a  sight  of  the  strange,  pictured  testimony,  seized  my 
hand,  and  fairly  overwhelmed  me  with  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments." 

At  this  point  Henderson  stopped  short,  as  though  his  story  were 
finished. 

"  But  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  has  all  this  to  do  with 
your  endowment  of  the  Woodville  Library  ?  "  asked  the  mystified 
listener. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  on  the  day  after  my  return  to  Woodville  I  received 
a  letter  from  Cyrus  Stetson,  notifying  me  that  he  would  call  the 
next  moniing  to  pay  the  reward  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
offered  by  him  for  the  apprehension  of  his  brother's  murderer. 
Now,  I  had  known  nothing  of  any  such  reward.  My  testimony 
in  the  case  had  been  given  simply  with  the  idea  of  convicting  the 
murderer  and  at  the  same  time  partially  atoning  for  my  own  cow- 
ardice. But  it  isn't  every  day  that  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  man  in  my  circumstances  ;  and  I 
may  as  well  confess  that  the  thought  of  all  that  the  money  could 
do  for  my  family  and  myself  was  a  strong  temptation.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  accept  it  was  to  accept  a  reward  for  my  own  cow- 
ardice and  so  to  forfeit  my  last  shred  of  self-respect.  Between 
these  two  coui*ses  I  could  see  no  middle  way.  Well,  you  can 
imagine  how  fierce  the  battle  was  between  conscience  and  self-in- 
terest when  I  tell  you  that  I  never  breathed  a  word  of  all  this  to 
a  soul,  even  to  my  wife,  but  lay  awake  all  night,  my  mind  oscil- 
lating like  a  pendulum  between  two  decisions.  In  the  end,  how. 
ever,  conscience  conquered.  I  determined  to  refuse  the  reward, 
with  the  request  that  Mr.  Stetson  keep  it  for  the  family  of  the 
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inuixiered  man.  But  when  Stetson  arrived  the  next  morning  be 
simply  wouldn't  hear  of  a  refusal,  declared  that  the  dead  man  had 
left  no  family,  pooh-poohed  all  my  objections,  and,  in  short,  so  far 
overcame  my  scruples  in  the  heat  of  the  eonvei*sation  that  when 
he  left  his  check  for  twenty-five  thoasand  dollars  was  in  my 
pocket. 

"No  sooner  was  he  gone,  however,  and  my  excitement  was 
cooled  than  all  my  doubts  of  the  night  before  returned  threefold. 
For  the  five  days  that  I  was  the  secret  possessor  of  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  I  was  the  most  unhappy  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  it  was  only  when  I  had  converted  the  entire  sum 
into  an  endowment  for  the  Woodville  Library  that  I  finally  felt 
at  peace  with  myself  and  the  world." 
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Unchallenged 

BY   KATHERINE   MORROW. 

HE  moonlight  fell  through  the  climbing  roses 

over  the  wide  piazza  of  a  countiy  house  where 

some  people  were  sitting.     It  was  midsummer 

in  the  foot-hills  of  the  California  Sierras,  and 

the  insects,   the  dogs,   and  the   Avater   in   the 

ditch  had  their  voices  in  the  air  with  the  people. 

The  talk,  uninfluenced  by  the  beauty  of  the 

night,  had  been  mostly  of  murders  and  scenes  of  blood.     Then 

a  girl  shook  it  off  quickly. 

"  Alice  and  I  sleep  outside  now.  Also  Ned,  the  restless,  takes 
to  a  hammock.     It's  glorious." 

There  had  been  too  many  tales  of  an  abnormal  nature  for  the 
equilibrium  of  the  timid  ones.     A  voice  came  from  the  corner:  — 
"It  isn't  safe." 

Ned  Carter  laughed  with  his  sistei-s. 

"I've  a  little  revolver  —  a  beauty,"  he  said,  "and  nothing 
could  come  within  half  a  mile !     Besides,  there  are  the  dogs." 

"  Yes,"  the  three  admitted  in  chorus,  '^  we're  too  much  on  the 
alert  for  impressions.  We're  too  anxious  to  waken  for  anything 
to  escape." 

"  Oh,"  said  a  girl  from  the  steps,  "  I've  heard  this  sort  of  thing 
before.     I'll  venture  you  snore  profoundly  all  night." 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  test  us  in  disguise,"  they  retorted.  Ned 
added  with  vigor:  "I'd  bet  my  twelve-mule  threshing  machine 
that  neither  man,  woman,  child,  nor  animal  could  pass  our  front 
gate  at  any  hour  of  the  night  unchallenged."  He  laughed : 
"  Ah,  the  gleam  on  my  pistol  in  the  moonlight !  " 

At  eleven  that  night  two  who  had  been  guests  of  Ned  and  his 
sisters  sat  together,  scheming. 
"  We'll  do  it,"  they  said  as  they  separated. 
The  next  afternoon  two  girls  in  a  cart  drove  a  fat  mare  over 
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meadows  and  along  dusty  roads  that  lay 
irted  into  stray  coverts,  and  drove  among 
beds.     As  they  rattled  home  in  the  twi- 
tched cattle  bones  lay  at  their  feet, 
a  little  gray  cottage  a  woman  waited, 
id  as  they  came  up.     "  But  here's  Joe." 
g-horses  to-night,   Joe,  and  put  on  men's 
ng  mistress  as  she  went  in  the  house, 
nay  we  have  tea  ?     We  want  to  be  ready 

twelve  Mi's.  Head  laughed  her  apprehen- 
e  effect  of  light  opera.  The  girls  were  in 
summer  sombreros.  Bulky  bundles  were 
ngs  and  they  supported  others  on  their 
siiuuiuei's. 

''  But  we've  really  no  sign  of  defense,"  they  suddenly  exclaimed, 
looking  at  each  other. 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Head  had  produced  two  huge  leather  pistol 
cases.  When  they  were  strapped  on,  no  belligerent  cow-boy  or 
primitive  despemdo  could  have  hit  a  more  happy  effect  of  em- 
phasizing independence. 

The  girls  strode  out  to  their  horses  and,  tightening  the  girths, 
took  their  mounts  quickly. 

'^  We'll  sta)'  out  on  the  haystack  when  we  come  back,  remember ; 
80  please  go  to  sleep  and  forget  us." 

The  moon  was  full  in  the  heavens  and  the  unwooded  part  of 
their  hilly  road  lay  bright  before  them.  The  horses  felt  their  bits 
resentfully,  —  kept  to  a  walk  along  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
down  the  rocky,  pine-dotted  slope  of  the  flat.  Everything  but  the 
soft  brilliance  of  the  night  seemed  to  fall  away.  The  soul  of 
summer  hovered. 

"  Let's  give  the  hoi^es  their  heads  the  first  two  miles.  We'll 
creep  the  last  half  —  near  the  house." 

The  beasts  went  forward  at  a  bound.  A  level  road  shut  in  by 
the  hills  lay  before  them.  There  was  a  strange  specter  sense  ol 
being  at  one  with  power  as  the  horees  raced  neck  and  neck 
through  the  silence.     The  caressing  mdiance  was  an  intoxicant. 

Finally  they  reached  the  stony  hill  which  IsLy  between  them  and 
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the  main  road.  The  heated  horses  took  it  slowly,  climbing 
through  the  shadow  and  rousing  the  uncanny  wail  of  a  wandering 
coyote  and  the  hoot  of  a  curious  owl. 

They  reined  up  as  they  swung  into  the  stage  road,  and  gave  the 
horses  a  mouthful  of  water  from  a  tiny  spring. 

If  there  was  anylx)dy  to  meet,  this  would  be  the  place. 

The  horses'  ears  were  in  constant  motion,  though  there  seemed 
nothing  but  the  easy  pace  of  their  own  hoofs  to  give  attention  to. 
Suddenly,  from  an  obscure  bridle-path,  three  hoi-semen  came  into 
the  road,  and  toward  them.  There  was  no  time  to  arrange  con- 
certed action.  The  beating  of  their  hearts  made  suffocation  an 
experience,  until  one  was  visited  by  an  inspiration. 

"  Answer  anything  in  Mexican,"  she  gasped  ;  "  that  will  jmss 
us." 

It  suddenly  dawned  upon  their  consciousness  that  under  the 
shadow  of  this  very  oak,  on  this  awkward  turn  of  the  winding 
grade,  the  mail  stage  had  been  held  up  and  robbed,  just  a  month 
before.  There  had  been  shooting,  and  a  wounded  driver  and 
passenger  dripping  blood  over  the  wheels  into  the  dust. 

But  the  men  had  reined  up  before  them. 

The  instant  of  silence  compassed  eons  of  apprehension  before 
one  of  the  men  spoke. 

"  How  far  to  Mokelumne  Hill,  partners  ?  " 

Promptly  it  came,  though  burdened  with  an  unnatural  guttural 
inflection  :  — 

"  Quien  sale  !  " 

Daring  to  risk  no  more,  the  girls  pulled  out  and,  passing  the 
horsemen,  rode  quietly  down  the  mad. 

Tlie  men  watched  them  disappear,  ignoring  an  impulse  to  follow, 
before  they  continued  on  their  journey. 

"  A  couple  of  suspicious-looking  greasei-s  up  to  no  good,"  said 
one,  as  they  trotted  ahead  through  the  night. 

The  outbuildings  of  the  Carter  ranch  appeared  ahead.  The 
girls  grasped  each  other's  hands. 

"The  pistol  cases,"  they  whispered.     "  They  saved  our  lives  I  " 

At  a  little  weather-beaten  cabin  used  as  a  smithy  the  girls  dis- 
mounted. It  was  as  if  they  pledged  themselves  in  epic  measure, 
standing  there,  silent,  in  the  spirit  of  the  adventure.     . 
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Tying  their  hoi'ses,  they  loaded  themselves  with  the  bundles, 
and  walked  cautiously,  slowly,  towards  the  gulch  they  must  cross 
before  they  reached  the  road  lying  in  front»of  the  house.  They 
crept  through  its  thick,  uncertain  shadows  with  the  animal  stealth 
of  the  forest,  and  found  themselves  up  in  the  high  light  of  the 
roadway.  Forty  yards  lay  between  them  and  the  gate  which  shut 
in  people,  and  dogs,  and  a  little  revolver  that  was  pretty  in  the 
moonlight. 

Their  watch  showed  one  o'clock. 

Step  by  step  they  accomplished  with  almost  suspended  breath. 
Of  a  sudden  a  dried  fig  leaf  under  foot  filled  the  air  with  a  sharp 
crackling.  Transfixed  with  a  horror  that  raised  their  hair,  one 
balanced  on  the  ends  of  her  toes,  the  other  crouched  low  on  her 
knees. 

But  the  moments  returned  no  echoes  of  an  alarm. 

Nearer  they  moved  and  almost  imperceptibly  nearer.  The 
breath  from  their  lungs  seemed  a  thousand  voices.  At  last  they 
stood  together  at  the  gate,  looking  up  at  the  white  house  spread- 
ing its  piazza  over  three  who  were  in  slumber. 

With  motion  so  fraught  with  care  it  seemed  motionless,  they 
managed  to  arrange  a  series  of  things  on  its  fence  pickets.  Then 
they  salaamed  low  in  a  burlesque  of  social  mockery,  and  waved 
their  hands  in  a  pantomimic  farewell. 

Little  by  little,  they  moved  up  the  road  again,  through  the  gulch, 
and  on  to  their  horses.  Not  a  note  from  the  throats  of  the  dogs 
followed  them. 

Mounting,  they  walked  the  half  mile  to  the  spring  before  they 
even  dared  express  their  elation. 

'*  It's  too  good  to  go  to  sleep  on,"  said  one. 

'*  Let's  ride  on  it,"  said  the  other. 

They  chose  the  black'  depths  of  the  twisting  stage  road,  and, 
leaving  the  moon-bathed  open,  took  four  miles  of  wooded  riding. 
The  farm  dogs  below  in  the  valley  barked  greeting,  but  no  one 
else  seemed  abroad  in  the  land.  The  spirit  of  the  night  was 
wholly  theirs. 

At  three  o'clock  they  were  home.  They  stabled  the  horses  and 
walked  back  to  a  lonely  haystack.  Ginger  beer,  crackers,  and 
blankets  had  been  stowed  there,  so  they  made  festive  toasts  to 
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their  success  before  tliey  settled  to  sleep   witli  tlie  dews  of  the 
inorniug. 

The  sun  was  hurrying  on  toward  the  breakfast  liour  when  a 
girl  at  the  Carter  farm  wakened  her  companions. 

"  Horrors  !  "  she  cried  aloud. 

All  three  sat  up  in  their  hammocks.  Visions  of  Ku  Klux, 
White  Caps,  and  midnight  assassins  ran  riot  in  their  minds.  A 
ceilain  terror  stiffened  their  very  joints. 

Facing  them  from  the  inside  of  the  gate  hung  a  long  white 
placard,  printed  in  letters  of  flaming  red :  — 

"We  are  Iron-Jawed  Hyenas  of  the  West  and  our  food  is 
Gore." 

Two  red  hand-marks  decomted  each  end.  Underneath  hung  a 
calf s  skull  and  cross-bones,  livid  with  fiery  symbols.  Along  the 
fence  were  rows  of  bones  bearing  the  same  ghastly  stamp,  and  on 
another  post  hung  another  placard  :  — 

"  Thirty  years  have  we  been  on  your  track  and  at  last  we  have 
found  you  !  " 

In  a  moment  a  contagion  of  laughter  reached  even  the  kitchen. 
The  truth  had  dawned  1  As  they  swayed  in  the  clutches  of  a 
mild  hysteria,  a  mounted  messenger  appeared  with  a  note 
addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Carter. 

The  young  man  read  it  aloud  to  his  sistei-s  :  — 

"Mr.  Carter  will  please  deliver  to  the  bearer  his  twelve-mule 
threshing  machine. 

"  Merciless  Ben^  the  Hairlifter 
"  Tomahawk  Tom^  of  Toy  one!" 
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BY    HERO    DESPARD. 


N  the  early  fall  of  1880  I  was  in  Dahbol,  India, 
having  run  down  from  Bombay,  upon  a  sister 
who  had  set  up  a  little  bungalow  there. 

Dahbol  is  charmingly  situated  between  the 
sea  and  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Western 
ii  Ghauts,  and  as  nothing  pressed  me  at  the  time, 
I  remained  there,  spending  my  time  rambling  about  the  place  and 
sometimes  running  into  a  chance  adventure.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  following  strange  expeiience  befell  me. 

One  evening,  in  the  cool  of  the  late  twilight,  I  was  strolling 
about  through  the  sea-end  of  the  town,  and,  stopping  before  a 
small  temple  which  was  a  little  removed  from  the  houses  around, 
stood  studying  out  the  lines  of  the  usual  grotesque  figures  cut 
upon  its  face.  Dense  shadows  cast  by  the  rising  moon  threw 
tlie  enti-ance  into  such  obscurity  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
within.  In  fact,  I  thought  the  place  deserted  for  the  time,  and 
was  about  to  obey  an  impulse  to  step  up  into  the  shadows  banked 
in  the  doorway,  when,  suddenly,  a  human  figure  hurled  itself 
upon  me  from  out  the  darkness  with  such  force  that  I  staggered 
back  and  almost  lost  my  footing.  I  had  instinctively  thrown  out 
my  arms  and  clasped  the  figure  for  support,  and  now,  as  I  re- 
covered my  balance  and  looked  down,  it  was  into  the  face  of  the 
fairest  woman  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  land. 

The  marvelousness  of  her  beauty  served  to  steady  my  faculties 
where  ordinarily  I  should  have  felt  bewildered,  and,  still  holding 
her  close,  for  she  trembled  as  if  she  would  fall  from  my  arms,  I 
said  in  such  Hindustani  as  I  was  capable  of : 

**  Something  has  friglitened  you.  You  are  fleeing  from  danger?'' 
'*  Sir,"  slie  answered,  in  a  voice  soft  and  rich,  tliough  broken  by 
low  gasps,  "  I  must  hasten ;  "  and  she  pulled  Jigainst  my  arms  for 
release. 
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From  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  I  felt  sure  no  woman  like 
the  one  who  stood  before  me  could  safely  venture  into  the  streets 
at  this  hour,  and,  having  an  Anglo-Saxon's  feelings  for  all  woman- 
kind, I  acted  on  a  quickly  formed  resolve. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  sends  you  out  into  the  night,  nor  what 
pui-suit  you  fear,  but  I  am  ready  to  take  you  where  you  wish  to 
go,"  I  said. 

"I  must  go  far  from  this  place, — and  alone,"  she  answered, 
speaking  agitatedly. 

"  We  will  go,"  I  said  reassuringly.  "  I  will  take  you  to  3'our 
own  people." 

Upon  this  her  slender  body  trembled  anew,  and  replying,  "  I 
have  no  people.  I  cannot  stay  here,"  she  turned  from  me  and 
began  to  walk  quickly  away. 

I  as  quickly  followed,  walking  behind  her  through  street  after 
street,  she  choosing  the  deserted  by-ways,  until  we  came  out 
through  some  suburban  orchards,  and  finally  reached  the  edge  of 
a  stretch  of  thick  forest  which  belts  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 
Here  she  stopped  suddenly,  and,  turning  to  me,  said  entreatingly : 

"  Leave  me  !     You  cannot  help." 

I  looked  at  the  town  behind,  at  the  forest  in  front,  and  felt  it 
a  moral  impossibility  to  obey. 

"I  think  I  can,"  I  ventured,  "*if  you  will  confide  in  me.  I 
have  a  sister  here  in  whose  care  I  can  place  you,  and  if  anything 
is  threatening  you  I  can  hide  you  with  her.  She  is  an  English 
doctor,  and  is  devoting  her  life  to  work  among  your  country- 
women." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  changes  of  expression 
which  flashed  over  her  face  at  this.  Relief,  questioning,  consent, 
and  doubt  arose  from  the  depths  of  her  dark  eyes  and  looked  out 
at  me.  For  some  time  she  stood  thus,  inwardly  debating,  and  at 
last  answered: 

"  Yes,  if  I  may  come  out  alone  once  in  seven  days." 

"  You  shall  have  perfect  liberty,  of  coui-se,"  I  eagerly  assured 
her. 

This  promise  seemed  so  completely  to  allay  any  lurking  feeling 
of  fear  or  doubt  that  at  once  she  laid  her  hand  upon  mine,  say- 
ing, *'  [  will  go  with  you," 
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Now,  I  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  taking  this  girl  to  my 
sister,  who,  as  I  had  said,  lived  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  conditions  of  life  surrounding  the  Oriental  women.  In- 
deed, no  sooner  had  she  seen  Aidu  and  heard  her  story  than  she 
insisted  upon  taking  this  beautiful  waif  into  our  household  as  one 
of 'ourselves ;  and  as  time  passed  and  the  lovableness  of  her  nature 
was  fully  revealed  to  us,  we  found  that  we  had  rescued  one  of  the 
rarest  of  pearls  from  the  depths  of  the  human  sea  around  us. 

She  was  pathetically  gentle,  and  when  the  first  constraint  of  the 
situation  wore  off  showed  herself  possessed  of  a  brilliant  though 
unformed  mind. 

My  sister  built  many  hopes  upon  Aidu — for  that  was  the 
name  of  our  waif  —  as  a  future  coadjutor  in  her  chosen  work ; 
though  I  may  as  well  confess  at  once  that  I  had  other  intentions 
about  her. 

After  only  a  few  weeks  spent  in  her  society,  I  found  myself 
deeply  in  love,  and  but  for  one  singular,  inexplicable  circumstaoce 
would  have  begged  her  then  and  there  to  become  my  wife. 

The  mystery  was  this : 

While  she  looked  the  perfection  of  sweet  and  elastic  health  and 
possessed  an  unusually  pure  vitality,  no  one  ever  saw  Aidu  par- 
take of  food.  At  first  we  thouglit  that  perhaps  she  shrank  from 
burdening  us,  and  believed  that  in  some  way  she  secretly  procured 
cheap  food  outside.  To  all  questions  on  the  subject  she  returned 
a  jesting  reply,  or  else  remained  pleadingly  silent.  Once  only, 
during  each  week,  wtis  she  seen  to  leave  the  house,  when  she 
went  upon  those  twilight  walks  for  which  she  had  stipulated. 
And  the  mystery  of  her  sustenance,  puzzling  at  first,  grew  darker 
and  denser  every  day,  the  more  so  as  Aidu  steadily  became  more 
radiant  in  health  and  tinted  like  a  ripe  pomegmnate  from  a  foun- 
tain of  rich  vitality.  Indeed,  she  seemed  the  incarnation  of  some 
flawless  vital  force  consciously  masking  itself  in  human  form. 

Rut  there  came  a  day  when  I  could  restrain  my  love  no  longer. 

My  jealousy  of  those  walks,  during  which  she  went  I  knew  not 
wliere  nor  whom  to  see,  became  at  last  unbearable,  and  I  determined 
lo  push  my  misgivings  to  a  conclusion  by  questioning  her  outright 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  one  of  these  seventh  days  of  the  week, 
on  which   she  never   failed  of  her   twilight  walk,  I  sought  l»er 
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where  she  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  trellised  veranda,  and,  seating  my- 
self beside  her,  took  her  hands  in  my  own. 

"  Aidu,  you  must  know  how  I  love  you !  "  I  said  impetuously. 

I  could  wipe  out  the  fact  of  my  own  soul  sooner  than  I  could 
forget  the  measureless  depth  and  meaning  of  the  look  she  gave 
me,  straight  from  her  lifted  eyes !  Oh,  cold  and  reasonable 
Westerner  1  Never,  even  through  eternity,  will  you  know  the 
infinity  of  meaning  hidden  in  the  lotus-heai-t  of  love,  never  having 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  Aidu  raised  in  a  pure  and  perfect  con- 
fession ! 

"I  love  you!"  she  murmured.  Echo  of  my  own  words  only, 
but  enough. 

"  You  will  not  go  out  alone  again,  now,  Aidu  ? ''  I  questioned 
pleadingly. 

♦^  I  would  try  to  do  what  you  ask,  even  that  which  I  cannot," 
she  said  wistfully. 

Having  gained  so  much,  I  was  in  a  measure  satisfied ;  but  I 
determined,  in  virtue  of  my  now  undoubted  right,  to  follow  her 
should  she  again  go  on  her  secret  errand.  This  I  hoped  she 
would  not  do ;  but  later  I  saw  her  steal  out  from  the  house  and 
walk  away,  not  briskly,  as  was  usual,  but  with  a  certain  languor, 
as  if  pulling  against  her  will.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  follow 
her  at  a  little  distance,  for  she  went  straight  forward,  as  to  a  well- 
known  goal,  never  once  looking  back.  On  she  went,  past  the 
houses  of  the  town,  out  into  a  stretch  of  the  suburban  orchards, 
until  we  stood  again  upon  the  edge  of  the  same  tangled  forest 
where  we  had  stopped  on  the  evening  I  first  found  her.  Surely,  it 
could  not  l>e  that  Aidu  would  venture  within  those  dense  shadows  ! 

Yes,  even  here  she  did  not  hesitate,  but  forced  her  way  through 
the  gloomy  thicket,  deftly  stepping  over  obitructions  and  pushing 
away  the  drooping  vines  as  if  the  path  were  a  clear  and  familiar 
one.  And  all  the  while  I  followed,  possessed  by  an  intensity  of 
curiosity  and  feeling  which  must  have  given  me  the  eyes  of  a 
night  animal,  for  I  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  her ;  but, 
while  she  walked  easily  and  swiftly,  I  rushed  on,  panting  through 
excitement,  until  when,  at  last,  she  halted  and  leaned  back  against 
a  tree  in  an  attitude  of  expectation,  I  stopped,  trembling  and 
weak  from  agitation. 
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And  now  that  happened  which  is  burnt  into  my  memory  forever. 

As  she  stood  there,  motionless,  her  slight  figure  in  its  snowy 
garments  dully  outlined  against  the  dark  tree  trunk,  I  noted  that 
Aidu's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  certain  spot  in  the  ground  before 
her,  whither  mine  followed.  At  first  I  saw  only  a  faint  glow  in 
the  grass  at  her  feet,  like  the  light  of  two  phosphorescent  insects 
side  by  side,  but  as  this  rapidly  grew  and  widened,  the  shape  of  a 
dark  head  was  outlined  within  the  rays.  Brighter  and  brighter 
the  light  grew  until  —  yes,  a  cobra's  hooded  head  appeared!  and 
from  the  glowing  eyes  streamed  the  rapidly  increasing  light  in  a 
coruscating  flood. 

Horror-stricken,  I  looked  at  Aidu  !  She  was  gazing  down  into 
those  burning,  venomous  eyes,  whose  mdiance  was  momentarily 
intensified  until  her  i*apt  face  and  figure,  the  coiled  length  of  the 
serpent,  and  even  the  grass  and  trees  around  wei-e  illuminated  as 
by  the  shining  of  two  small  suns. 

Under  this  compelling  gaze  Aidu's  languor  melted.  Her  form 
dilated  and  changed  in  my  sight  as  if  the  very  crucible  of  vital 
life  were  there,  purging  away  the  particles  of  mortality  and  build- 
ing her  form  anew  out  of  imperishable  materials.  Her  glowing 
beauty  was  indescribable  ;  it  was  a  revelation. 

And  now  the  monster  slowly  raised  himself,  stretching  up  out 
of  his  coils,  until  his  scintillating,  fiery  orbs  were  on  a  level  with 
the  smiling,  dewy  eyes  of  the  woman  whom  I  loved.  She  leaned 
gently  forward  and  softly  stroked  the  mottled  neck.  A  tremor 
shook  my  whole  body.  In  that  moment  I  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  horrible  certainty  that  here  I  beheld  the  rites  of  the  ancient 
mystic  serpent  woi-ship  still  practised  in  certain  parts  of  India; 
and  that  Aidu,  my  Aidu,  served  as  the  unwilling  instrument  of 
the  priests  of  the  temple,  from  whose  fearful  power  she  had  vainly 
attempted  to  escape  on  the  night  of  our  first  meeting. 

Crazed  by  a  fury  of  conflicting  emotions,  I  seized  a  stone  that 
lay  near  and  hurled  it  upon  the  erect  serpent.  It  struck  his  neck 
just  below  the  level  of  Aidu's  matchless  chin,  and  as  the  ugly 
head  dropped  suddenly  down  upon  the  coils  of  his  body,  slowly 
settling  to  the  ground,  the  wonderful  light  faded,  and  a  heart- 
rending shriek  from  Aidu  rang  through  the  woods.  I  spmng  to 
her  side,  and  lifted  her  in  my  arms ! 
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"Aidu!   my  love!"  I  cried,  "speak  to  me." 

But  the  exquisite  form  hung  relaxed  iu  my  embrace,  and  the 
white  lids  slowly  shut  down  over  the  eyes  of  my  love. 

The  fearful  spell  had  been  broken,  but  at  what  cost!  By 
arresting  too  suddenly  that  strange,  magnetic  current,  I  had 
checked  the  fountain  from  which  her  life  wtus  fed. 

Aidu  wus  dead  I 
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SAW  hi  111  pass  every  day ;  not  that  I  watclied 
for  him,  but  it's  against  human  nature  that  a 
woman  should  sit  at  a  window  all  day  and 
never  look  out.  Besides,  it  was  winter  and  I 
was  watching  the  passers-by  creep  over  my 
slippery  sidewalk,  with  all  a  property-holder's 
anxious  solicitude  for  their  safety. 

I  was  turning  away  when  he  appeared  and  sped  over  the  ice 
without  the  slightest  fear.  How  we  women  love  courage  !  And 
he  was  not  only  fearless,  but  handsome  and  well  built,  with  just 
such  broad  sliouldei-s  and  such  an  assured  carriage  as  a  frail 
little  spinster  with  her  own  way  to  make  in  the  world  most 
admires. 

Fm  sure  a  dressmaker  ought  to  appreciate  a  fine  figure,  if  any 
one  can.  To-day,  sitting  there  watching  the  familiar  figure  dis- 
appear in  the  dist'ince,  I  felt  my  heart  flutter  like  a  girl's.  Well, 
well,  the  sensation  was  stmnge  and  new ;  it  was  late,  too  late, 
perhaps,  in  coming,  —  and  yet  it  was  not  all  unpleasant. 

As  I  took  up  my  work  I  sighed.  Forty  yeara  I  had  spent  be- 
neath this  roof,  never  repining  at  my  lot,  dull  and  cheerless  though 
it  was,  content  to  pass  all  my  life  rendering  others  charming,  that 
they  might  the  more  readily  gain  the  love  it  was  my  fate  always 
to  have  missed.  I  had  never  hoped  to  possess  hapi)iness.  Why 
should  I  ?  I  am  no  imbecile.  No  one  pauses  in  a  garden,  unde- 
cided whether  to  pluck  the  glowing  half-open  rosebud  or  the 
homely  mignonette. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  happy  enough  in  my  cozy  home,  content 
to  have  my  life  history  written  in  the  words :  '^  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch."  But  to-day  all  my  woman's  nature  rose  in  passionate 
protest  against  my  loveless,  unloving  life.  I  shuddered  as  I 
thought  of  the  long,  lonely  future. 
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"With  him,"  I  thought,  "life  would  be  worth  the  living." 
True,  he  was  considerably  younger  than  I,  but  what  matter  years 
when  the  heart  is  fresh  ? 

But  how  could  I  win  him  ? 

I  am  not  what  is  called  a  strong-minded  woman.  I  have  no 
longing  to  approach  the  polls.  Buu  I  do  think  there  ought  to  be 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  giving  women  the  right  —  not 
to  vote,  but  to  propose.  There  are  so  many  fine  men  declining 
into  forlorn,  crabbed  old  bachelorhood  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  enough  to  ask  some  sweet  women  to  make  them  comfort- 
able in  homes  of  their  own.  Now,  a  woman  knows  by  instinct 
when  her  ideal  presents  himself,  and  wouldn't  waste  half  a  life- 
time in  coming  to  the  lyoint.  My  ideal  was  late  in  coming,  but 
now  that  he  had  come  I  would  let  no  foolish  timidity  on  my  part 
blight  the  happitiess  that  might  be  ours.  By  a  few  discreet  ques- 
tions I  discovered  that  he  lived  with  my  next-door  neighbor,  Mi-s. 
Emory ;  and  I  felt  quite  conscience-smitten  when  I  remembei-ed 
that  I  had  not  called  on  her  since  she  moved  here,  a  fortnight  ago. 
That  very  night  I  ran  in,  and  was  glad  that  she  insisted  on  my  stay- 
ing to  tea.  All  the  time  that  we  talked  I  watched  him  furtively. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  boarders  whom  she  treated  like  a  member 
of  the  family.  He  sat  on  a  lounge  before  the  fire,  and  I  saw  that 
he  was  even  handsomer  than  I  had  thought.  His  large  eyes  were 
full  of  tender  melancholy.  His  hair  was  dark  and  silky,  and, 
though  he  had  no  moustache,  his  whiskers  gave  character  to  a 
face  that  otherwise  might  have  seemed  almost  effeminate  in  its 
beauty.  Even  his  silence  prepossessed  me  in  his  favor.  I  myself 
am  fonder  of  talking  than  of  listening.  So  my  love  grew.  Be- 
fore leaving,  I  pressed  Mrs.  Emory  to  call  soon  and  bring  Tom 
with  her.  She  saw  my  deep  interest,  and,  as  I  said  good-by  in  the 
doorway,  told  me  his  full  history.  After  his  family  had  been 
killed  in  that  dreadful  river  accident  he  had  made  his  home  with 
her.  He  was  perfectly  independent,  but  I  did  not  care  for  that. 
Riches  have  no  weight  with  me,  or  any  woman  truly  in  love. 

Next  day,  as  he  passed  my  window,  he  smiled  such  a  pleased 
recognition  that  I  sang  over  my  work  all  the  afternoon.  That 
very  afternoon  Mrs.  Brown  told  me  they  would  drop  in  to  tea. 
I  made  great  preparations.     A  younger  woman  would  have  spent 
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all  the  time  before  her  mirror.  I  did  not.  I  thought  I  knew  the 
effect  of  good  cookery  on  the  affections  of  the  other  sex.  Well,  I 
don't  think  there  wai  a  cozier  room  or  a  better  t-able  than  mine  in 
the  United  States.  We  had  a  delightful  time,  the  first  of  a  pleasant 
series.  Soon  Tom  got  into  the  habit  of  coming  alone.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  night  when  he  first  kissed  me  good-by  or  the 
hours  when  he  would  sit  with  his  head  on  my  shoulder  in  the 
soft  firelight.  Don't  be  shocked;  he  knew  nothing  about  soci- 
ety's cold  formalities.  At  length  he  became  mine.  I  use  the 
expression  advisedly,  because  he  seemed  so  helpless  and  confiding, 
and  I  vowed  to  love,  protect,  and  cherish  him.  The  obeying  I 
meant  should  be  furnished  by  the  other  partner.  I  did  make  him 
happy.  How  I  love  to  linger  over  that  brief  period  when  we 
were  all  the  world  to  each  other.  Alas  !  But  I  must  go  on,  even 
though  my  heart  bleeds  afresh  at  each  remembiance. 

There  was  a  snake  in  my  Eden.  Why  is  it  that  every  member 
of  the  other  sex  is  born  with  a  propensity  for  staying  out  nights? 
No  one  can  appreciate  more  truly  than  I  the  good  qualities  of  the 
so-called  stronger  sex.  But  when  my  Tom  took  to  keeping  late 
hours  I  confess  that  I  became  embittered  and  made  angry 
speeches  that  now  I  would  give  the  world  to  recall.  If  only  he 
had  *'  talked  back  "  at  me  we  might  have  made  up,  and  I  would 
have  retracted  my  bitter,  angry  words.  But  he  only  sat  gazing 
at  nie  with  those  melancholy  poetic  eyes,  his  very  silence  adding 
fuel  to  the  flames  of  my  indignation. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  estrangement  that  one  night  he 
stayed  out  so  late  that  I  went  to  my  room  without  waiting  for 
his  return.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  slept,  when  suddenly  I  was 
awakened  from  troubled  dreams  by  a  most  appalling  noise.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  toot-horns  ever  manufactured  had  joined  part- 
nership with  countless  steam  whistles  for  the  production  of  this 
—  well,  there  are  times  when  the  privilege  of  profanity  would  be 
beyond  the  price  of  rubies. 

I  listened.  All  was  silent.  Pshaw  !  it  was  a  nightmare.  No, 
a  long  low  moaning  tone,  then  a  gradual  swell,  and  it  burst  on  the 
night  air :  — 

"  As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  hell." 
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I  threw  up  the  window.  Ah,  how  mistaken  I  had  been.  Dear 
Tom,  with  a  few  companions,  was  giving  me  a  pleasant  surprise. 
Two  of  them  were  in  the  middle  of  a  duet.  At  least,  one  began 
the  theme,  and  then  another  took  it  up,  after  which  all  joined  in 
a  grand  chorus  which  sounded  just  like  a  Wagner  opera. 
.  I  never  did  care  for  midnight  serenades,  and  I  fear  my  voice 
was  none  too  pleasant  when  I  begged  them  to  desist.  At  any 
rate,  they  all  went  off  in  high  dudgeon  and  Tom  with  them.  A 
woman's  patience  isn't  always  elastic,  and  I  banged  down  the 
window,  got  into  bed,  and  pulled  the  blanket  over  my  ears. 

When  I  found  he  was  still  absent  the  next  morning  my  resent- 
ment changed  to  alarm.  I  was  just  doing  up  my  hair  when  Mis. 
Emory  rushed  in.  A  glance  at  her  face  was  enough,  and  I 
fainted.  When  I  revived  she  told  me  the  horrible  truth.  The 
lifeless  body  of  my  beloved  Tom  had  been  found  in  her  garden 
early  that  morning.  There  was  a  bullet  hole  in  his  forehead, 
and  his  dark  silky  hair  was  stained  with  blood.  He  had  been 
ruthlessly  slain,  —  cut  off  in  his  prime  by  the  hand  of  a  midnight 
assassin. 

When  I  grew  calm  I  tried  to  assuage  my  grief  by  attending  to 
the  last  sad  obsequies.  To-day  a  little  mound  under  a  locust  tree 
on  the  edge  of  my  garden  marks  the  spot  where  the  former  com- 
panion of  my  joys  and  sorrows  lies  at  rest.  And  every  evening, 
as  I  stand  beside  his  grave  or  sit  watching  the  sunset  light  tinge 
the  white  tombstone  on  which  "  Tom  "  is  carved  in  large  letters, 
I  vow  anew  that  I  will  never  keep  a  second  pet.  No  other  cat 
shall  enter  the  temple  sacred  to  his  memory. 
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Hot^hton,  Mifflin  &  Co/s 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


S  Works  of  John  BnrrOUrtS.-^  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Bnrronghe'  writings,  la 

^S     nine  volumes.    Printed  on  cream-tinted  laid  paper, 

^^  and  bound  in  a  simple,  elegant  style.    With  several  portraits  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  and 

"ST  engraved  title-pages.    Limited  to  1000  sets.    Price,  #13.00  net  pet  set. 

S    StandiSh  of  StandiSh.—^y  Janr  O.  Apstik.     with  twenty  exquisite  full-page 

^S illustrations  by  F.  T.  Me&rill.     Carefully  printed  and 

^^  bound.    Two  volumes.    12mo,  $5.00. 

The  most  popular  of  Mrs.  Austin's  historical  novels  of  the  Old  Plymouth  Calony, 
admirably  illustrated. 


t 


5  Mrs.  Jameson's  Works  on  Art.""^''^^®^***"™®*'*'^'^®^**'*"®*^^"^^®^'"*™ 

^5    new  plates.    With  nearly  one  hundred  illtistra-    ! 

^^  tions  to  each  volume,  and  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  biographical  sketch  by   , 

^F  Miss  EsTELLB  M.  HuRLL,  the  editor.    Price,  f3U)0  each ;  #15.00  the  set. 

A  Victorian  AnthOlOITT.^^^P'^^^"^^*^^   Poems   by  the   authors  discussed  in 

-^^  •'Victorian  Poets."  Selected  and  edited  by  E.G.Stkom a k. 

With  brief  biographies  of  the  authors,  a  fine  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  vign- 
ette of  the  Poets*  Comer  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Large  crown  8vo,  $2.50;  full  gilt, 
$3.00;  half  calf.  $4.50;  full  levant,  $6.00. 

Robert  Browning's  Complete  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works.-^*""**** 

5 L EdltlaB*llke 

the  Cambridge  Editions  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier.  With  biographical  sketch  and 
notes,  a  new  portrait,  and  vignette  of  '*Asolo.*'  A  wonderful  piece  of  book-making 
that  compresses  all  of  Browning  into  a  single  volume,  printed  from  clear  type,  on 
Arm,  opaque  paper,  and  bound  strongly  yet  flexibly.  Crown  8vo,  $3.#C ;  half  calf, 
$5.00;  tree  calf,  or  full  levant,  $7.00. 

Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes*-«Mikri4f«Bditio«, 

Printed  from  larjre 

type,  with  a  portrait  and  vignette  of  the  "  Oambrel-roofed  House,*'  biogtaphlcal 


sketch,  and  notes.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

The  Last  Poems  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 

initials.    Exquisitely  bound  in  polished  buckram. 


—  An  artistic  volume,  with  new 
portrait,  rubricated  title  and 
12mo,  $1.25. 

Later  Lyrics.  ~^^®^^^  from  the  four  latest  volumes  of  poetry  by  Thomas  Bailkv 

*   Aldricii.    a  gem  of  a  book,  like  Mr.  Aldrich's  XXXVI.  Lyrics  and 

XII.  Sonnets,  and  Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Hook.    18mo,  vellum  or  cloth,  fl.OO. 

Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home,"-^  sequel  to  ••  Little   Mr.  Thimbleflnger  and   His   Queer 
— Country."      By  Joki.  Chandlrb   Harris,  author   of    i.tke 

•♦Uncle  Remus"  Books.     With  twenty-flre  Illustrations  by  Oliver    Hkrfo&d. 

Square  8vo,  §2.00. 

Sold  by  Bookaellera,     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,   BOSTON. 
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Florence 


Silk 


iUSS 


Underwear  I 


^^  For  Men  and  Women. 


9^ 


NONOTUCK    SILK   CO., 

18  SUMMER  ST., 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

Send  for  Price-List. 


BOSTON  orricc  and 

SALESROOM  : 


Hunt's  Remedy 

is  no  experiment.     For  more  than 

40  Years 

the  foremost  physicians  have  pre- 
scribed it,  and  prescribe  it  to-day, 
because  it  cures  diseases  of  the  Kid- 
neys, Liver,  Urinary  organs,  and 
becajuse  it 

Saves  Lives. 

We  have  many  thousand  testi- 
monials on  file. 

Correspondence  with  our  consulting 
physicians  (free  of  charge)  solicited. 

Hunt's  Remedy  Co.»  Proyidence;  R.  I. 


The  Imperial 
Hair  Regenerator 


Gray  Hair  to  Its 

Orijfinal  Color. 


NO  MATTER  HOW  GRAY  YOUR  HAIR  IS— OR  BLEACHED - 
OR  FADED  — MAKES  IT  BEAUTIFUL,  NATURAL,  HEALTHY 
LOOKING.  -  IT 

RESTORES 

REGENERATES    Bleached  Hair. 

Gives  it  new  life  and  vigor,  and  makes  it  any  color  desired.  By  the  ose  d 
the  REGENERATOR  once  in  every  few  months,  the  hair  is  alwajrs  glossy, 
beautiful,  and  natural. 

It  is  guaranteed  by  court  tests  absolutely  harmless  — and  genuine.    There 
are  many  substitutes.    Refuse  to  take  them. 

No.  I.  —  Black.  No.  4.—  Chestnut. 

No.  a.  —  Dark  Brown.  No.  5.—  Light  Chestnut. 

No.  3.  —  Medium  Brown.  No.  6.—  Gold  Blonde. 

No.  7.  — Ash  Blonde. 

[MPERIAL  CHEMICAL  MFG.  CO. 

292  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Between  soth  and  31st  Streets.    Take  Elevator. 
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YOU  SEE  THEM  EVERYWHERE 
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Cop7right,  1805,  hj  Londonderry  latlua  Spring  Water  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
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lUiniAV*  1^0oVl1/\YI  \Irki^O  Ail  skirts,  silks  as  well,  must  have  a  stiff 
Yf  111 ICI    FaMliUll  11 U IC 5*  interlining  that  reaches  to  the  waist  at 

^— — — ^-^— — ^.■^—  ...     .-.. .     the  back  and  sides,  and  as  far  as  to  the 

knee  in  front    For  this  purpose  nothing:  equals  Hair  Clotli  Crinoline^  since,  after  it 
is  properly  shrunk,  it  is  not  affected  by  dampness.    If  not  shrunk,  be  sure  that  the  dressmaker 

dfvq  this  nroivTly,  since  without  doing  so  the 
materials  in  dresses  which  are 
ected  by  snow  and  dampness 
les  show  from  two  materials 
rinking  differently, 
it  elasticity,  hair  springs  into 
lines  as  soon  as  pressure  is  re- 
moved, and  its  permanency 
as  against  the  fibre  imita- 
tions, which  after  wetting 
K  will  often  roll  up  and  be  use- 
r  less,  is  very  marked :  — 

Think  a  moment! 

No   matter    how    many 

ways  human  hair  is  combed, 

whether  twisted,  curled,  braided, 

ped  or  frizzled,  wet  or  oiled,  it 

resume  Its  natural   position. 

jame  is  true  of  Hair  Cloth  Crin- 

having  a  weft  of  pure  hair. 

Cloth  cannot  cut  through  if 

idges  be  properly  turned  and 

id.    Hair  is  elastic,  while  fibre 

cotton  will  snap  with  a  small 

1.     To  make  certain  of  the 

ine  hair  cloth  take  out  a  few 

ds  of  the  weft,  pull  them,  and 

and  to  be  elastic  it  is  hair  cloth, 

therwise  Imitation. 

The  matter  of  weight  is  also 

n  important    factor   in   any 

/ealher,  for  the  usual  quantity 

•f  Hair  Cloth  Crinoline  for  a 

ress  will  only  weigh  about  12 

lunces,  and  some  varieties  con- 

iderably  less  than  that. 

The  different  varieties  named 

>elow  should  be  carried  by  all 

uealers,  both  in  gray  and  black. 

ilneqaated  for  Skirts,  Puffed  Sleeves,  Revers,  or  for  any  purpose  requiring  a  stiff  Interlining. 
Bewuv  of  Worthless  Substitutes  and  ImlUtlons.    '*  The  Best  U  the  Cheapest." 

For  Heavy  Skirts  ask  for  10/4%  14/4»,  10/5*,  98/3,  20^4. 

Light  Skirts  and  Sleeves,  84/3, 14^3,  iro/3,  200/4,  20^4. 

*HeTnQg-bone  weave  — all  others  French  Imperial  weave. 

Although  we  do  not  sell  at  retail,  if  you  cannot  get  all  the  styles  wanted 
of  your  dealer,  write  us  (The  American  Hair  Cloth  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.I.), 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.     Samples  showing  all  these  Charles  E.  ^ervear, 
adyertised  styles  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  8  cents.  Agent. 
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To  Story  Tellers:  — 

The  publishers  of  the  The  Black  Cat  desire  only 
the  most  fascinating  stories  that  can  be  told, — stories 
that  both  in  plot  and  handling  arc  outside  of  the 
beaten  path  of  fiction,  — stories  so  full  of  incident  and 
movement  and  so  cleverly  handled  as  to  interest  every 
one,  — stories  tersely  told,  which  never,  either  in  whole 
or  part,  have  appeared  in  print  before,  and  which  are 
free  from  padding,  foreign  phrases,  and  attempted  fine 
writing.  No  dialect  stories,  poetry,  or  translations  will 
be  considered. 

To  receive  attention,  all  manuscripts  must  bear 
the  writer's  full  name  and  address,  together  with  the 
number  of  words,  which  may  range  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  five  thousand,  but  must  in  no  case  exceed  the 
latter  number ;  they  must  be  very  legibly  written,  sent 
unrolled,  and  accompanied  by  addressed  and  stamped 
envelopes  for  their  return.  Manuscripts  will  be  received 
and  returned  only  at  the  writer*s  risk.  All  stories  will 
be  judged  purely  on  their  own  merits,  and  the  writer's 
name  or  reputation  will  carry  no  weight  whatever. 
Payment  for  accepted  manuscripts  will  be  made — not 
according  to  length,  but  according  to  the  editor's  opin- 
ion of  their  worth.  Manuscripts  will  be  paid  for  on 
the  day  of  acceptance. 

THE  SHORTSTORY  PUBLISHING   CO., 
144  High  St.,  Boston,  Mast. 


Copyright,  1885,  by  The  Shortitoty  PabUdilnf  Co. 
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The 

MODERN 

Hercules 

is 
raised  on 

IDGES 
FOOD. 

KIDGE'S  FOOD  lias  teen  the 
Standard  Infant  and  InyaUd 
Food  for  the  past  30  years. 

A  small  sample  can  for  test  wi'l  be 
sent  free  to  any  mother  or  physi- 
cian  who  will  mention  this  publi- 
cation with  the  request.    Address 

Woolrich  k  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. 

- 

Copyright,  1«5»,  bjr  Woolrich  *  t"o. 
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4  to  1. 


(|;  After  careful  analyses  and  thorough  tests  in  their  private  and 

^  pital  practise,  the  foremost  physicians  of  New  England  have  founc 

^  the  only  pure,  reliable,  and  harmless  stimulant  is 

I  Heather  Blossom  Pure  Old  Malt  Whiskey. 

^)  Taken   with   water  —  four  parts  of  water  to  one  of   whiskej 

^  makes  new  blood  and  new  nerve  force.     It  stimulates,  but  doc 

^\  inebriate.    It  invigorates,  but  does  not  irritate.     It  differs  from  all 

W  whiskeys  as  day  differs  from  night.     Its  ingredients  are  different. 

^  process  of  manufacture  is  different.      Its  taste  is  different.     Its  e 


are  different.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  fusel  oil  and  other  poi 
The  best  physicians  recommend  Heather  Blossom  Pure  OM  Mfl 
invalids  and  people  with  weak  stomachs,  because  it  is  retained  wh< 
other  stimulants  are  rejected.     It  is  decidedly 

The  Doctors^  Whiskey^ 

Our  pamphlet,  ^Whiskey  Wisdom,^  contains  "  Facts  abou 
Drink  that  Kills  and  the  Drink  that  Cures,"  which  every  man  and  w 
ought  to  know.     A  copy  free  by  mail  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you  with  HEATHER 
BLOSSOM  PURE  OLD  MALT  let  us  know 
and  we'll  see  that  you  get  it. 

B*  R  R  Distilling  Co., 

NO.  45J  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 
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February,  J  896, 

Wtkt  CONTAIN 

Six  Prize  Stories 


Stofki  of  AdventtifCt  Stories  of  Myatefy»  Storks 
of  Love»  Stories  of  Peace  and  Var »  Stories  of 
Ljmd  and  Sea^  All  orifinal»  all  faidnatlng» 
and  all  complete^ 

Thk  Black  Cat  Is  sold  bf  newsflealers  at  five  cents  a  copy.  If  yours 
hasn't  tt  aiid  >^on't  get  It  for  you,  get  nnother  newsdealer.  But  if  you  haven't 
»  newsdealer,  send  ns  flfty  cents,  and  you  will  receive  Thb  Black  ('at, 
postage  paid  one  year.   Thb  Sbobtstoby  PUBLisaiNO  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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rill  not  mend  broken  hearts. 


r  every  other  breakage  about  the 

louse  LE  PAGE^  GLUE  is  a  sure  remedy 
withoist  any  heating  or  bother* 

LE  PAGE^  IS  a  liquid  gflue,  always  ready 
0  apply  with  a  brush ;  that  is  one  great  ad- 
antage;  another  is  that  LE  PAGE^  is  a 
Lire  sticker  and  a  slow  dryer,  giving  you 
ime  to  match  edges  carefully. 

UNITED  STATES  uses  LE  PAGE«  GLUE 
\c  Government  Arsenals,  the  National  Museum^ 
the  Patent  Office — you  ought  to. 

TcfKent  bottles  for  hooseliold  use* 
Cms  with  patent  cover  for  Mechanics. 


iS 


^5 


13^ 


DC: 


DC 
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ter  plague  easily  avoided  by  use  of  Packer's  Tar 
ftdical  Standard^  Chicago. 

:ker's 
Soap 

d  skin."  —  Lancet-Clinict  Cincinnati. 

s  the  balsamic  virtues  of  the  pine  in  a  high  degree. 

Diseases 

'* — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter^  Philadelphia, 
tiseptic.*'  —  Medical  Chromcle^  Baltimore, 
hers  for 

tits  and  Invalids." 

—  N^ew  England  Medical  Monthly, 


THE 

ITAL  PART 

OF  A 


Lamp 


aft-Holes  in  the  Burner; 

r  they  are  too  small  —  get  filled  up, 
iger  life.  Did  you  ever  see  any  so 
•  times  the  size  of  any  other —  as  are  in 

Vew"  Rochester 

)graphed  section  of  No.  2  {exact  size) 
}  No  Q\o%%\n%  there  —  no  climbini^  of 
%  of  table  covers  —  no  broken  chimne) 

"OUTS"  ABOUT  IT! 

ner  is  sold  only  with  our  Latnps. 

nformation  which  every  lamp  user  ought  to  know  is 
ir  Catalogue,  which  is  free  to  all. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn 
19  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
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//  cures  from  head  to  foot. 

Puritana 
Nature  s  Cure 

0¥¥ICIAI,. 

The  cures  effected  in  this 
State  by  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby *s 
prize  formula  Puritana  are  so 
astonishing  and  the  results 
with  which  we  personally  have 
used  this  remarkable  medical 
discovery  are  so  entirely  sat-i 
isfactory  that  we  deem  it  our  ; 
duty  to  accord  it  our  public 
indorsement  and  private  rec- 
ommendation. 


][ 


SmI  of  N«w  Hampshire. 


Gmf§rfur  ^  Nn»  Hmm^irt, 
Bx-G^vtm^r  cfNnv  Hmm^tkirt. 


a>^i/H^ 


S§crwimry  ^  SimU, 


^tafntcC/ 


R»  R»  C^tKMiitstoMtr* 


j^AT.  ^^f^^-^'-e' 


Magyar  ff  Concord, 


S^^y  Bomrd  ff  Agrieultmrt* 


^^^,;t^^ 


Cmmjy  SMdUr. 


oOC^il.*/^. 


<^^CM.<£rwuO 


Immrmmct  Commutiomtr*  j  ^ 


Catkkr  Mttin'muw  Cp.  Bmttk. | 


£0^^<At1^CJ/.^.3. 


/TT^^^  ^i^^^-^^^^ 


Practumg  Pkytkimn. 


Trtat,  Loan  mtut  Tntti  Stofirngs  £amt. 


Puritana  has  cured  case  after  case  that  had  been  given  up 
as  hopeless. 

It  has  cured  case  after  case  from  head  to  foot,  whether  the 
suffering  was  due  to  disordered  Bloody  Liver ^  Stomachy  Kid" 
neysy  Lungs j  Brainy  Nerves^  or  Skin.    A  trial  proves  its  worth. 


one  tMim  m*  Pari^bii 


ritMia  <  > 
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The    Mysterious    Card. 

BY   CLEVELAND    MOFFETT. 

ICHARD  BURWELL,  of  New  York,  will  never 
cease  to  regret  that  the  French  language  was 
not  made  a  part  of  his  education. 
This  is  why  : 

On  the  second  evening  after  Burwell  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  feeling  lonely  without  his  wife 
and  daughter,  who  were  still  visiting  a  friend  in  London,  his  mind 
naturally  tiu^ned  to  the  theater.  So,  after  consulting  the  daily 
amusement  calendar,  he  decided  to  visit  the  Folies  Berf/ere^  which 
he  had  heard  of  as  one  of  the  notable  sights.  During  an  inter- 
mission he  went  into  the  beautiful  garden,  where  gay  crowds  were 
strolling  among  the  flowers>  and  lights,  and  fountains.  He  had 
just  seated  himself  at  a  little  three-legged  table,  with  a  view  to 
enjoying  the  novel  scene,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
lovely  woman,  gowned  strikingly,  though  in  perfect  taste,  who 
passed  near  him,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman.  The  only 
thing  that  he  noticed  about  this  gentleman  was  that  he  wore  eye- 


**  Now  Burwell  had  never  posed  as  a  captivator  of  the  fair  sex, 
aod  could  scarcely  credit  his  eyes  when  the  lady  left  the  side  of 
hcf  escort  and,  turning  back  as  if  she  had  forgotten  something, 
close  by  him,  and  deftly  placed  a  card  on  his  table.     The 
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2  THE   MYSTERIOUS   CARD. 

card  bore  some  French  words  written  in  purple  ink,  but,  not  know- 
ing that  language,  he  was  unable  to  make  out  their  meaning.  The 
lady  paid  no  further  heed  to  him,  but,  rejoining  the  gentleman 
with  the  eye-glasses,  swept  out  of  the  place  with  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a  princess.     Burwell  remained  staring  at  the  card. 

Needless  to  say,  he  thought  no  more  of  the  perfonnance  or  of 
the  other  attractions  about  him.  Eveiything  seemed  flat  and 
tawdry  compared  with  the  radiant  vision  that  had  appeared  and 
disappeared  so  mysteriously.  His  one  desire  now  was  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  words  written  on  the  card. 

Calling  a  fiacre,  he  drove  to  the  Hotel  Continental,  where  he 
was  staying.  Proceeding  directly  to  the  office  and  taking  the 
manager  aside,  Burwell  asked  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
translate  a  few  words  of  French  into  English.  There  were  no 
more  than  twenty  words  in  all. 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  the  manager,  with  French  politeness, 
and  cast  his  eyes  over  the  card.  As  he  read,  his  face  grew  rigid 
with  astonishment,  and,  looking  at  his  questioner  sharply,  he 
exclaimed  :   "  Where  did  you  get  this,  monsieur  ?  " 

Burwell  started  to  explain,  but  was  interrupted  by:  "That 
will  do,  that  will  do.     You  must  leave  the  hotel." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  the  man  from  New  York,  in 
amazement. 

"  You  must  leave  the  hotel  now  —  to-night  —  without  fail," 
commanded  the  manager  excitedly. 

Now  it  was  Burwell's  turn  to  grow  angry,  and  he  declared 
heatedly  that  if  he  wasn't  wanted  in  this  hotel  there  were  plenty 
of  others  in  Paris  where  he  would  be  welcome.  And,  with  an 
assumption  of  dignity,  but  piqued  at  heart,  he  settled  his  bill,  sent 
for  his  belongings,  and  drove  up  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  to  the  Hotel 
Bellevue,  where  he  spent  the  night. 

The  next  morning  he  met  the  proprietor,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
good  fellow,  and,  being  inclined  now  to  view  the  incident  of  the 
previous  evening  from  its  ridiculous  side,  Burwell  explained  whi^ 
had  befallen  him,  and  was  pleased  to  find  a  sympathetic  listener. 

"  Why,  the  man  was  a  fool,"  declared  the  proprietor.  *'  Let  me 
see  the  card ;  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means."  But  as  he  read,  his 
face  and  manner  changed  instantly. 
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"  This  is  a  serious  matter/'  he  said  sternly.  "  Now  I  under- 
staad  why  my  confrere  refused  to  entertain  you.  I  regret, 
monsieur,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  as  he  did.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Simply  that  you  cannot  remain  here." 

With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the  indignant  guest  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  give  any  explanation. 

"We'll  see  about  this,"  said  Burwell,  thoroughly" angered. 

It  was  now  nearly  noon,  and  the  New  Yorker  remembered  an 
engagement  to  lunch  with  a  friend  from  Boston,  who,  with  his 
family,  was  stopping  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Alma.  With  his  luggage 
on  the  carriage,  he  ordered  the  cocker  to  drive  directly  there, 
determined  to  take  counsel  with  his  countryman  before  selecting 
new  quarters.  His  friend  was  highly  indignant  when  he  heayd 
the  story  —  a  fact  that  gave  Burwell  no  little  comfort,  knowing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  man  was  accustomed  to  foreign  ways  from 
long  residence  abroad. 

"  It  is  some  silly  mistake,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  wouldn't  pay  any 
attention  to  it.  Just  have  your  luggage  taken  down  and  stay 
here.  It  is  a  nice,  homelike  place,  and  it  will  be  very  jolly,  all 
being  together.  But,  first,  let  me  prepare  a  little  '  nei*ve  settler ' 
for  you." 

After  the  two  had  lingered  a  moment  over  their  Manhattan 
cocktails,  Burwell's  friend  excused  himself  to  call  the  ladies.  He 
had  proceeded  only  two  or  three  steps  when  he  turned,  and  said : 
"Let's  see  that  mysterious  card  that  has  raised  all  this  row." 

He  had  scarcely  withdrawn  it  from  Burwell's  hand  when  he 
started  back,  and  exclaimed :  — 

"Great  Grod,  man !     Do  you  mean  to  say  —  this  is  simpl}'-  —  " 

Then,  with  a  sudden  movement  of  his  hand  to  his  head,  he  left 
the  room. 

He  was  gone  perhaps  five  minutes,  and  when  he  returned  his 
face  was  white. 

"  I  am  awfully  sorry,"  he  said  nervously ;  "  but  the  ladies  tell 
me  they  —  that  is,  my  wife  —  she  has  a  frightful  headache.  You 
will  have  to  excuse  us  from  the  lunch." 

Instantly  realizing  that  this  was  only  a  flimsy  pretense,  and 
deeply  hurt  by  his  friend's  behavior,  the  mystified  man  arose  at 
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4  THE   MYSTERIOUS   CARD. 

once  and  left  without  another  word.  He  was  now  determined  to 
solve  this  mystery  at  any  cost.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
the  words  on  that  infernal  piece  of  pasteboard  ? 

Profiting  by  his  humiliating  experiences,  he  took  good  care  not 
to  show  the  card  to  any  one  at  the  hotel  where  he  now  established 
himself,  —  a  comfortable  little  place  near  the  Grand  Opera 
House. 

All  through  the  afternoon  he  thought  of  nothing  but  the  card, 
and  turned  over  in  his  mind  various  waya  of  learning  its  meaning 
without  getting  himself  into  further  trouble.  That  evening  he 
went  again  to  the  FolieB  Bergere  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
mysterious  woman,  for  he  was  now  more  than  ever  anxious  to 
discover  who  she  was.  It  even  occurred  to  him  that  she  might 
be  one  of  those  beautiful  Nihilist  conspiratoi-s,  or,  perhaps,  a 
Russian  spy,  such  as  he  had  read  of  in  novels.  But  he  failed  to 
find  her,  either  then  or  on  the  three  subsequent  evenings  which  he 
passed  in  the  same  place.  Meanwhile  the  card  was  burning  in 
his  pocket  like  a  hot  coal.  He  dreaded  the  thought  of  meeting 
any  one  that  he  knew,  while  this  horrible  cloud  hung  over  him. 
He  bought  a  French-English  dictionary  and  tried  to  pick  out  the 
meaning  word  by  word,  but  failed.  It  was  all  Greek  to  him. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Burwell  regretted  that  he  had  not 
studied  French  at  college. 

After  various  vain  attempts  to  either  solve  or  forget  the  torturing 
riddle,  he  saw  no  other  course  than  to  lay  the  problem  before  a 
detective  agency.  He  accordingly  put  his  case  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent  de  la  surety  who  was  recommended  as  a  competent  and 
trustworthy  man.  They  had  a  talk  together  in  a  private  room, 
and,  of  course,  Burwell  showed  the  card.  To  his  relief,  his 
adviser  at  least  showed  no  sign  of  taking  offense.  Only  he  did 
not  and  would  not  explain  what  the  words  meant. 

"  It  is  better,"  he  said,  "  that  monsieur  should  not  know  the 
nature  of  this  document  for  the  present.  I  will  do  myself  the 
honor  to  call  upon  monsieur  to-morrow  at  his  hotel,  and  then 
monsieur  shall  know  everything." 

"  Then  it  is  really  serious  ?  "  asked  the  unfortunate  man. 

"  Very  serious,"  was  the  answer. 

The    next   twenty-four   hours   Burwell    passed    in   a  fever  of 
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anxiety.  As  his  mind  conjured  up  one  fearful  possibility  after 
another  he  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  not  torn  up  the  miserable 
card  at  the  start.  He  even  seized  it,  —  prepared  to  strip  it  into 
fragments,  and  so  end  the  whole  affair.  And  then  his  Yankee 
stubbornness  again  asserted  itself,  and  he  determined  to  see  the 
thing  out,  come  what  might. 

"  After  all,"  he  reasoned,  "  it  is  no  crime  for  a  man  to  pick  up 
a  card  that  a  lady  drops  on  his  table." 

Crime  or  no  crime,  however,  it  looked  very  much  as  if  he  had 
committed  some  grave  offense  when,  the  next  day,  his  detective 
drove  up  in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  a  uniformed  official,  and 
requested  the  astounded  American  to  accompany  them  to  the 
police  headquarters. 

"What  for?"  he  asked. 

"  It  is  only  a  formality,"  said  the  detective ;  and  when  Burwell 
still  protested  the  man  in  uniform  remarked:  "You'd  better 
come  quietly,  monsieur ;   you  will  have  to  come,  anyway." 

An  hour  later,  after  severe  cross-examination  by  another  official, 
who  demanded  many  facts  about  the  New  Yorker's  age,  place  of 
birth,  residence,  occupation,  etc.,  the  bewildered  man  found 
himself  in  the  Conciergerie  prison.  Why  he  was  there  or  what 
was  about  to  befall  him  Burwell  had  no  means  of  knowing ;  but 
before  the  day  was  over  he  succeeded  in  having  a  message  sent 
to  the  American  Legation,  where  he  demanded  immediate  pro- 
tection as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  until 
evening,  however,  that  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  a  consequential 
person,  called  at  the  prison.  There  followed  a  stormy  interview, 
in  which  the  prisoner  used  some  strong  language,  the  French 
officers  gesticulated  violently  and  talked  veiy  fast,  and  the  Secre- 
tary calmly  listened  to  both  sides,  said  little,  and  smoked  a  good 
cigar. 

"I  will  lay  your  case  before  the  American  minister,"  he  said 
as  he  rose  to  go,  "  and  let  you  know  the  result  to-morrow." 

"  But  this  is  an  outrage.  Do  you  mean  to  say  —  "  Before  he 
could  finish,  however,  the  Secretary,  with  a  strangely  suspicious 
glance,  turned  and  left  the  room. 

That  night  Burwell  slept  in  a  cell. 

The  pext   morning   he   received   another  visit   from  the  non- 
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6  THE   MYSTERIOUS   CARD. 

committal  Secretary,  who  informed  him  that  matters  had  been 
arranged,  and  that  he  would  be  set  at  liberty  forthwith. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  though,"  he  said,  '♦  that  I  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  this,  and  your  liberty  is  granted  only 
on  condition  that  you  leave  the  country  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  never  under  any  conditions  return." 

Burwell  stormed,  raged,  and  pleaded ;  but  it  availed  nothing. 
The  Secretary  was  inexorable,  and  yet  he  positively  refused  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  causes  of  this  monstrous  injustice. 

"  Here  is  your  card,"  he  said,  handing  him  a  large  envelope 
closed  with  tlie  seal  of  Legation.  "  I  advise  you  to  bum  it  and 
never  refer  to  the  matter  again." 

That  night  the  ill-fated  man  took  the  train  for  London, 
his  heart  consumed  by  hatred  for  the  whole  French  nation, 
together  with  a  burning  desire  for  vengeance.  He  wired  his  wife 
to  meet  him  at  the  station,  and  for  a  long  time  debated  with 
himself  whether  he  should  at  once  tell  her  the  sickening  truth. 
In  the  end  he  decided  that  it  was  better  to  keep  silent.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  she  seen  him  than  her  woman's  instinct  told 
her  that  he  was  laboring  under  some  mental  strain.  And  he  saw 
in  a  moment  that  to  withhold  from  her  his  burning  secret  xn« 
impossible,  especially  when  she  began  to  talk  of  the  trip  they  had 
planned  through  France.  Of  course  no  trivial  reason  would 
satisfy  her  for  his  refusal  to  make  this  trip,  since  they  had  been 
looking  forward  to  it  for  years ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  now 
for  him  to  set  foot  on  French  soil.  , 

So  he  finally  told  her  the  whole  story,  she  laughing  and  weep- 
ing in  turn.  To  her,  as  to  him,  it  seemed  incredible  that  such 
overwhelming  disasters  could  have  grown  out  of  so  small  a  cause, 
and,  being  a  fluent  French  scholar,  she  demanded  a  sight  of  the 
fatal  piece  of  pasteboard.  In  vain  her  husband  tried  to  divert  her 
by  proposing  a  trip  through  Italy.  She  would  consent  to  nothing 
until  she  had  seen  the  mysterious  card'  which  Burwell  was  now 
convinced  he  ought  long  ago  to  have  destroyed.  After  refusing 
for  awhile  to  let  her  see  it,  he  finally  yielded.  But,  although  he 
had  learned  to  dread  the  consequences  of  showing  that  cursed 
card,  he  was  little  prepared  for  what  followed.  She  read  it, 
turned  pale,  gasped  for  breath,  and  nearly  fell  to  the  floor. 
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"  I  told  you  not  to  read  it,"  he  said ;  and  then,  growing  tender 
at  the  sight  of  her  distress,  he  took  her  hand  in  his  and  begged 
her  to  be  calm.  "  At'  least  tell  me  what  the  thing  means,"  he 
said.     "  We  can  bear  it  together ;  you  surely  can  trust  me." 

But  she,  as  if  stung  by  rage,  pushed  him  from  her  and  declared, 
in  a  tone  such  as  he  had  never  heard  from  her  before,  that  never, 
never  again  would  she  live  with  him.  '*  You  are  a  monster ! " 
she  exclaimed.  And  those  were  the  last  words  he  heard  from 
her  lips. 

Failing  utterly  in  all  efforts  at  reconciliation,  the  half-crazed  man. 
took  the  first  steamer  for  New  York,  having  suffered  in  scarcely 
a  fortnight  more  than  in  all  his  previous  life.  His  whole  pleasure 
trip  had  beeh  ruined,  he  had  failed  to  consummate  important 
business  arrangements,  and  now  he  saw  his  home  broken  up  and 
his  happiness  ruined.  During  the  voyage  he  scarcely  left  his 
stateroom,  but  lay  there  prostrated  with  agony.  In  this  black 
despondency  the  one  thing  that  sustained  him  was  the  thought  of 
meeting  his  partner,  Jack  Evelyth,  the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  the 
sharer  of  his  success,  the  bravest,  most  loyal  fellow  in  the  world. 
In  the  face  of  even  the  most  damning  circumstances,  he  felt  that 
Evelyth's  rugged  common  sense  would  evolve  some  way  of  escape 
from  this  hideous  nightmare.  Upon  landing  at  New  York  he 
hardly  waited  for  the  gang-plank  to  be  lowered  before  he  rushed 
on  shore  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his  partner,  who  was  waiting 
on  the  wharf. 

"Jack,"  was  his  first  word,  "  I  am  in  dreadful  trouble,  and  you 
are  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  can  help  me." 

An  hour  later  Burwell  sat  at  his  friend's  diimer  table,  talking 
over  the  situation. 

Evelyth  was  all  kindness,  and  several  times  as  he  listened  to 
Burwell's  story  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"It  does  not  seem  possible,  Richard,"  he  said,  "that  such  things 
can  be  ;  but  I  will  stand  by  you ;  we  will  fight  it  out  together. 
But  we  cannot  strike  in  the  dark.     Let  me  see  this  card." 

"  There  is  the  damned  thing,"  Burwell  said,  throwing  it  on  the 
table. 

Evelyth  opened  the  envelope,  took  out  the  card,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  sprawling  purple  characters. 
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8  THE  MYSTERIOUS   CARD. 

'*  Cau  you  read  it  ?  "  Burwell  asked  excitedly. 

"Perfectly,"  his  partner  said.  The  next  moment  he  turned 
pale,  and  his  voice  broke.  Then  he  clasped  the  tortured  man's 
hand  in  his  with  a  strong  grip.  "  Richard,"  he  said  slowly,  "  if  ray 
only  child  had  been  brought  here  dead  it  would  not  have  caused 
me  more  sorrow  than  this  does.  You  have  brought  me  the  worst 
news  one  man  could  bring  another." 

His  agitation  and  genuine  sufferiog  affected  Burwell  like  a 
death  sentence. 

"  Speak,  man,"  he  cried ;  "  do  not  spare  me.  I  can  bear  anything 
rather  than  this  awful  uncertainty.    Tell  me  what  the  card  means." 

Evelyth  took  a  swallow  of  brandy  and  sat  with  head  bent  on 
his  clasped  hands.  ^ 

"  No,  I  can't  do  it ;  there  are  some  things  a  man  must  not  do." 

Then  he  was  silent  again,  his  brows  knitted.  Finally  he  said 
solemnly  :  — 

"  No,  I  can't  see  any  other  way  out  of  it.  We  have  been  true 
to  each  other  all  our  lives ;  we  have  worked  together  and  looked 
forward  to  never  separating.  I  would  rather  fail  and  die  than 
see  this  happen.  But  we  have  got  to  separate,  old  friend;  we 
have  got  to  separate." 

They  sat  there  talking  until  late  into  the  night.  But  nothing 
that  Burwell  could  do  or  say  availed  against  his  friend's  decision. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  Evelyth  should  buy  his  partner's 
share  of  the  business  or  that  Burwell  buy  out  the  other.  The 
man  was  more  than  fair  in  the  financial  proposition  he  made ;  he 
was  generous,  as  he  always  had  been,  but  his  determination  was 
inflexible  ;  the  two  must  separate.     And  they  did. 

With  his  old  partner's  desertion,  it  seemed  to  Burwell  that  the 
world  was  leagued  against  him.  It  was  only  three  weeks  from 
the  day  on  which  he  had  received  the  mysterious  card ;  yet  in 
that  time  he  had  lost  all  that  he  valued  in  the  world, —  wife, 
friends,  and  business.  What  next  to  do  with  the  fatal  card  \ras 
the  sickening  problem  that  now  possessed  him. 

He  dared  not  show  it ;  yet  he  dared  not  destroy  it.  He  loathed 
it ;  yet  he  could  not  let  it  go  from  his  possession.  Upon  returning 
to  his  house  he  locked  the  accursed  thing  away  in  his  safe  as  if  it 
had  been  a  package  of  dynamite  or  a  bottle  of  deadly  poiaonu 
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Yet  not  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  open,  the  drawer  where  the 
thing  was  kept  and  scan  with  loathing  the  mysterious  purple 
scrawl. 

In  desperation  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  take  up  the  study 
of  the  language  in  which  the  hateful  thing  was  written.  And 
still  he  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  day  when  he  should  decipher 
its  awful  meaning. 

One  afternoon,  less  than  a  week  after  his  arrival  in  New  York, 
as  he  was  crossing  Twenty-third  Street  on  the  way  to  his  French 
teacher,  he  saw  a  carriage  rolling  up  Broadway.  In  the  carriage 
was  a  face  that  caught  his  attention  like  a  flash.  As  he  looked 
agam  he  recognized  the  woman  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
undoing.  Instantly  he  sprang  into  another  cab  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  follow  after.  He  found  the  house  where  she  was  living. 
He  called  there  several  times ;  but  always  received  the  same  reply, 
that  she  was  too  much  engaged  to  see  any  one.  Next  he  was 
told  that  she  was  ill,  and  on  the  following  day  the  servant  said 
she  was  much  worse.  Three  physicians  had  been  summoned  in 
consultation.  He  sought  out  one  of  these  and  told  him  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  that  he  see  this  woman.  The  doctor  was 
a  kindly  man  and  promised  to  assist  him.  Through  his  influence, 
it  came  about  that  on  that  very  night  Burwell  stood  by  the  bed- 
side of  this  mysterious  woman.  She  was  beautiful  still,  though 
her  face  was  worn  with  illness. 

"Do  you  recognize  me?  "  he  asked  tremblingly,  as  he  leaned 
over  the  bed,  clutching  in  one  hand  an  envelope  containing  the 
mysterious  card.  "  Do  you  remember  seeing  me  at  the  FoUes 
Bergire  a  month  ago  ?  " 

•'Yes,"  she  murmured,  after  a  moment's  study  of  his  face ;  and 
he  noted  with  relief  that  she  spoke  English. 

"Then,  for  God's  sake,  tell  me,  what  does  it  all  mean?"  he 
gasped,  quivering  with  excitement. 

"  I  gave  you  the  card  because  I  wanted  you  to  —  to  —  " 

Here  a  terrible  spasm  of  coughing  shook  her  whole  body,  and 
she  fell  back  exhausted. 

An  agonizing  despair  tugged  at  Burwell's  heart.  Frantically 
snatching  the   card   from  its  envelope,  he  held  it  close  to    the 
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''Tell  me!     Tell  me!'' 

With  a  supreme  effort,  the  pale  figure  slowly  raised  itself  on  the 
pillow,  its  fingera  clutching  at  the  counterpane. 

Then  the  sunken  eyes  fluttered  —  forced  themselves  open  — 
and  stared  in  stony  amazement  upon  the  fatal  card,  while  the 
trembling  lips  moved  noiselessly,  as  if  in  an  attempt  to  speak. 
As  Burwell,  choking  with  eagerness,  bent  his  head  slowly  to  hers, 
a  suggestion  of  a  smile  flickered  across  the  woman's  face.  Again 
the  mouth  quivered,  the  man's  head  bent  nearer  and  nearer  to 
hers,  his  eyes  riveted  upon  the  lips.  Then,  as  if  to  aid  her  in 
deciphering  the  mystery,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  card. 

With  a  cry  of  horror  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  eyeballs  start- 
ing from  their  sockets.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  woman 
fell  heavily  upon  the  pillow. 

Every  vestige  of  the  writing  had  faded  !     The  card  was  blank  I 

The  woman  lay  there  dead. 
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'MONG   the    most    interesting   souvenirs    that 
Marston,  the  naval  officer,  brought  from  the 
Orient  was  a  curious  portrait,  evidently  the 
work  of  a  native  artist,  painted  in  brilliant 
colors   on   a   panel  of   foreign  wood.     More 
striking   than  the  workmanship  of  the   por- 
trait, however,  was  its  subject,  a  small  Chinese 
boy,  apparently  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  but 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  high  Japanese  naval  officer,  ^nd  adorned 
with  a  whole  string  of  jeweled  decorations. 
Here  is  the  history  of  the  portrait : 

When  the  Japanese  flagship  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Canton  on  the  day  that  war  was  formally  declared  between  Japan 
and  China,  it  carried  one  human  being  whose  name  was  not  on 
the  ship's  rolls,  — and  he  belonged  to  the  enemy.  He  became  a 
passenger  under  the  following  circumstances:  Just  before  the 
ship  weighed  anchor  a  small  steam  launch  was  sent  back  for  the 
commander  and  Superior  officers,  who  had  been  detained  until 
late.  Among  these  officers  were  three  Americans,  all  graduates 
of  the  Annapolis  academy,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Jap- 
anese government  as  advisers  during  the  coming  hostilities.  As 
the  little  launch  wormed  its  way  through  the  maze  of  picturesque 
ci-af t  and  sampans,  —  the  curious  little  Chinese  house-boats,  — 
which  crowded  the  bay,  the  eyes  of  the  American  officers  were 
riveted  by  a  curious  sight.  To  the  top  of  a  wooden  stake  to 
which  a  sampan  was  moored  a  little  Chinese  boy  clung,  swaying 
to  and  fro,  eyeing  delightedly  the  steam  launch  as  it  shot 
through  the  water.  Tn  his  anxiety  to  see  the  fun,  however,  he 
had  disregarded  the  weakness  of  this  reedlike  support,  which, 
when  a  passing  sampan  collided  with  it,  suddenly  broke  off  shoi-t, 
^unging  the  little  chap  into  the  water.     At  fii-st  the  launch' 
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passengers  paid  slight  attention  to  the  accident,  knowing  that 
these  little  natives  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  shore. 
Indifference,  however,  gave  way  to  concern  when  the  child's 
shrill  cry  for  help  rang  through  the  air,  followed  by  the  mad 
efforts  of  every  sampan-man  within  sight  to  get  away  from  the 
drowning  boy,  instead  of  to  him.  It  ^vas  now  evident  that  the 
little  fellow  had  become  entangled  in  a  floating  coil  of  rope,  and 
that  liis  drowning  was  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds ;  yet  not  one  of 
the  Chinese  boatmen  but  watched  from  a  distance  and  in  silence 
the  small  hero's  frantic  struggles  for  life.  Indeed,  the  little 
Mongolian  was  already  disappearing  in  the  waters  of  the  bay 
when  the  steam  launch,  at  the  signal  of  the  commander,  veered  in 
its  course,  and  a  strong  arm  snatched  the  little  body  from  the 
waves.  As  for  the  sampan-raen,  they  watched  the  rescue  with 
cries  of  amazement.  This  was  because  of  the  curious  law  exist- 
ing in  certaiji  provinces  of  China  that  whosoever  saves  a  life,  the 
rescued  one  may  lawfully  look  to  the  rescuer  for  support  forever 
after.  It  is  plain  that  this  barbaric  edict  virtually  puts  a  pi-e- 
mium  on  death ;  but  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fatalistic  religion, 
which  holds  that  whenever  a  man  falls  into  peril  it  is  by  the 
express  wish  and  will  of  the  gods,  and  that  to  rescue  him  is  to 
obstruct  their  just  decrees. 

Meantime  the  officers,  who  had  arrived  on  shipboard  with  their 
prot<5gd  before  it  had  occurred  to  them  to  plan  for  his  disposal, 
were  examining  their  find  as  though  he  had  been  a  new  and 
curious  toy.  To  send  him  back  to  shore  was  impossible,  as  they 
were  already  steaming  out  of  the  harbor.  The  only  course,  then, 
was  to  keep  him  on  board,  at  least  during  the  voyage  to  Japan,  a 
plan  rendered  all  the  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  little  heathen 
was,  according  to  his  broken  Japanese,  both  homeless  and  friend- 
less. 

But  if  the  boy  had  seemed  a  nuisance  in  prospect,  he  was  any- 
thing but  that  in  reality.  Shrewd  as  any  Bowery  ragamuffin,  the 
little  fellow's  alert  ways  and  quick  wits  were  the  unfailing  delight 
of  the  three  American  officers.  More  imitative,  even,  than  the 
Japanese,  he  picked  up  their  language  and  customs  with  such  in- 
credible ease  that  in  a  few  days  he  was  more  Japanese  than  any 
subject  of  the  Mikado.     Indeed,  before  many  weeks  had 
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the  entii-e  crew  was  accustomed  to  the  curious  spectacle  of  one  of 
the  enemy  enjoying  the  most  marked  attention  and  hospitality 
that  the  ship  could  afford. 

But,  besides  his  imitativeness  and  shrewdness,  the  little  Mon- 
golian had  one  accomplishment  that  gained  the  awe-struck 
admiration  of  his  Oriental  friends.  That  was  the  power  of  dis- 
covering objects  at  incredible  distances  as  easily  by  night  as  by 
day,  a  power  due  partly  to  inheritance,  and  partly  to  his  profes- 
sion. The  lad  was  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  Oriental  class 
of  beings  known  as  rat-catchers.  This  means  more  than  the  word 
implies.  They  are  not  rat-catchers  by  vocation  alone,  but, 
strangely  enough,  they  are  bom  to  the  trade.  In  addition  to 
many  other  talents  which  he  had  inherited  from  a  long  line  of 
rat-catching  ancestry,  little  Tang-u, — the  "rat," — as  the  boy  was 
called,  had  the  power  of  seeing  his  way  clearly  in  almost  the 
dead  blackness  of  night.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  though 
he  was  endowed  with  a  sixth  sense  in  this  matter,  being  able  to 
walk  straight  into  a  dungeon-like  room  and  to  bring  forth  any 
object  without  the  least  hesitancy.  Courage,  also,  he  had  de- 
veloped to  a  rare  degree,  for  the  rats  in  the  docks  of  China,  and  in 
the  underground  passages  from  warehouse  cellar  to  cellar,  and 
sewer  to  sewer,  where  he  plied  his  trade,  are  the  fattest  and  most 
savage  of  the  rodent  tribe  the  world  over ;  so  large,  indeed,  that 
the  skins  of  two  "'of  them  will  make  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  the 
carcass  will  supply  a  family  with  dried  fillet  de  rodent  for  a  week. 
These  rat-catchers  spend  days  and  weeks  in  the  underground 
passages,  and  day  and  night  are  almost  the  same  to  them. 

Now  that  he  could  no  longer  exercise  his  strange  gift  in  his 
accustomed  way,  Tang-u  would  often  amuse  himself  by  standing 
for  hours  on  the  deck,  peering  out  through  the  mist  or  the  dark- 
ness in  search  of  things  hidden  to  common  eyes.  Indeed,  among 
the  Americans  he  soon  became  known  as  the  "  kid  with  the  tele- 
scopic eye,"  while  the  commander,  on  various  occasions,  allowed 
him  to  accompany  the  men  in  the  lookout,  where  he  discovered 
objects  often  in  advance  of  the  field-glass.  Even  the  dark  waters 
of  the  ocean  were  not  proof  against  the  vision  of  the  little  heathen, 
whose  bright  eyes  would  detect  curious  fish  as  they  swam  around 
tile  ship,  many  feet  below  the  surface  ;    while  a  fog  tliat  blinded 
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the  ordinary  eye  proved  no  obstacle  to  his  keen  sight.  Before 
long  every  one  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  boy  whose  eye  was 
equal  to  a  combined  field-glass  and  search-light  was  a  valuable 
addition  to  a  modern  warship ;  and  on  more  than  one  ocQasion 
during  the  months  of  the  war  the  little  Chinaman's  discernment 
was  appealed  to  as  gravely  as  though  he  had  been  thirty  years 
old  and  a  Japanese  officer,  instead  of  a  ten-year-old  Chinaman. 

On  one  occasion,  indeed,  Tang-u's  sixth  sense  made  him  for 
five  minutes  the  ship's  commander. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the  memorable  engagement  of 
Port  Arthur.  The  flagship,  which,  having  passed  unscathed 
through  months  of  war,  had  been  recently  ordered  to  this  strong- 
hold, had  just  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  the  night's  defense.  The  torpedo  net  had  not  yet 
been  lowered,  but  the  whole  ship  resounded  with  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  preparations  for  what  every  one  felt  would  be  the  most 
decisive  battle  of  the  war.  Meantime  Tang-u  stood  alone  near 
the  bow,  peering  out  through  the  darkness,  as  was  his  custom 
upon  arriving  ia  a  strange  place,  in  search  of  some  new  and  inter- 
esting sight.  Suddenly,  above  the  confusion,  there  rang  out  a 
shrill  little  scream,  and  Tang-u,  with  his  eyes  bulging  from  his 
head,  rushed  towards  the  admiral,  and,  pointing  out  to  sea,  fran- 
tically shrieked :    "  Tor^pee-to !    tor-pee-to !  I " 

Instantly  every  ej'^e  followed  the  direction  of  the  tiny  finger. 
The  sea  looked  unruffled.  Not  a  soul  on  the  deck,  even  by  strain- 
ing his  vision  to  the  utmost,  could  verify  Tang-u's  cry.  Yet  so 
accustomed  had  they  become  to  relying  upon  the  little  fellow's 
keen  sight  that  the  admiral  gave  instant  orders  to  lower  the  net 
In  a  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  a  hundred  hands 
were  raised  to  the  ropes,  and  the  great  net  fell  into  place.  Before 
the  splash  of  the  falling  net  had  died  away,  there  was  a  thunder- 
ing explosion,  and  a  tremendous  upheaval  of  water,  like  that  of  a 
mighty  geyser,  shook  the  huge  ship  from  bow  to  stern.  It  was 
indeed  a  torpedo  that  Tang-u's  keen  eyes  had  detected  far  away 
through  the  approaching  night.  But  swiftly  as  it  came,  the  boy's 
marvelous  vision  had  been  swifter.  The  well-aimed  missile  of 
destruction,  that  in  a  moment  more  would  have  destroyed  the 
'flower  of  the  Japanese  navy,  had,  in  coming  in  contact  .with  thft 
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netting,  exploded  harmlessly,  flooding  the  deck  with  water.  The 
great  wai-ship  with  over  three  hundred  souls  had  been  saved  from 
annihilation,  —  and  by  one  of  the  enemy. 

A  few  months  later,  when  Tang-u's  exploit  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Mikado,  that  dignitary  conferred  upon  the  little 
Chinese  rat-catcher  the  rank  of  honorary  admiral  in  the  Japanese 
navy. 

And  it  was  in  this  way  that  a  heathen  nation  furnished  the 
youngest  naval  hero  in  existence. 
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^        The  Little  Brown  Mole. 

BY    CLARICE   IBENB   CLINGHAN. 

HREE  years  ago,  while  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
New  York,  I  was  invited  to  the  home  of  Paul 
Fancourt,  the  famous  naval  architect,  whose 
family  residence  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
and  but  a  shoii;  distance  from  the  city. 

I  found  my  old  college  friend,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  several  years,  busily  engaged  with 
a  set  of  drawings ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  enthusiasm  in  his 
work,  he  looked  worn,  haggard,  and  unhappy.  On  the  afternoon 
of  tlie  last  day  of  my  visit  I  pinned  him  down  to  a  serious  talk, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  begged  him  not  to  undermine  his  health 
by  too  close  application  to  his  favorite  pursuit. 

With  a  flitting  smile  he  exclaimed  :  "  Why,  it«  all  that  keeps 
me  alive  !  "  After  a  moment's  thought  he  added :  "  Of  late 
yeai-s  I  have  been  weighed  down  by  the  memory  of  a  dark  spot 
in  my  life — an  unwritten  chapter  —  until  at  times  it  seems  as 
though  I  must  make  a  confidant  of  some  one." 

Upon  my  assurance  that  I  would  be  a  most  willing  listener,  he 
related  the  following  history : 

"  Twelve  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  when  I  was  twenty-three,  I  met 
a  singularly  handsome  girl,  a  debutante  enjoying  the  triumphs  of 
her  first  season.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  the  good  sense  of 
either  of  us,  but  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  within  six  weeks 
we  had  met,  loved,  married,  quarreled,  and  separated. 

''  The  trouble  between  us  was  incompatibility  of  temper.  Thk 
sounds  insignificant,  but  there  was  certainly  an  enormous  lot  of 
incompatibility  and  much  temper!  We  were  very  unhappy — at 
least,  I  was.  We  both  said  things  that  could  never  be  forgiven  or 
forgotten.  Before  the  honeymoon  was  over  I  left  my  wife  in  this 
house,  with  a  corps  of  servants  and  a  handsome  balance  at  my 
banker's,  and  started  on  a  trip  around  the  world^OOglC 
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"  I  was  absent  five  years.  During  that  time  there  was  no  com- 
munication between  my  wife  and  myself,  although  I  frequently 
heard  of  her  through  correspondence  with  friends.  Her  conduct 
during  my  absence  wiis  most  exemplary.  She  remained  in  the 
place  where  I  left  her,  but  gave  up  society.  She  studied  art, 
making  much  progress,  and  I  was  informed  that  her  pictures  and 
illustrations  were  selling  for  extravagant  sums.  She  seemed  to 
have  struck  a  popular  art  note  and  was  playing  upon  it. 

"  These  bits  of  infonnation  neither  entertained  nor  amused  me. 
Indeed,  I  thought  myself  beyond  the  point  where  anything  she 
might  say  or  do  could  interest  me.  Not  that  I  had  learned  to 
(are  for  any  one  else,  but  simply  because  our  short  association  had 
utterly  destroyed  my  early  boyish  affection.  Before  I  had  been 
absent  a  year  her  very  image  seemed  effaced  from  my  memory. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  New  York,  however,  I  was  irritated  to  learn 
that  not  a  penny  of  the  money  I  had  left  at  her  disposal  had  been 
touched.  I  believed  she  had  done  this  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing me  and  causing  me  to  look  mean  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, — 
she,  meanwhile,  earning  her  livelihood  by  her  art.  Being  abun- 
dantly able,  I  wished  to  make  a  settlement  upon  her ;  but,  as  she 
absolutely  refused  to  talk  with  the  lawyer  I  sent  to  her,  I  was 
compelled,  repugnant  as  the  idea  was,  to  seek  a  personal  interview. 
To  this  end  I  telegraphed  Mrs.  Fancourt  on  the  third  morning 
after  my  arrival,  asking  if  she  would  receive  me  at  five  o'clock 
that  afternoon  on  an  urgent  business  matter. 

"In  less  than  an  hour  the  reply  reached  me.  I  tore  open  the 
envelope  and  read  the  one  word  which  comprised  the  answer, 
standing  alone,  naked  of  punctuation,  on  the  yellow  sheet: 
'  Come.' 

"'That  means  war  to  the  knife,'  I  thought,  tossing  the  paper 
on  my  dressing-table.     '  No  words  wasted.' 

"  As  I  made  preparations  for  the  trip  I  caught  myself  glancing 
at  the  letter  now  and  then.  '  Come  !  '  After  all,  it  had  a  certain 
charm  of  its  own,  that  word.  Like  all  affirmative  expressions,  it 
possessed  drawing  power.  The  more  I  looked  at  it,  the  more 
alluring  it  appeared.  Then  I  examined  the  signature.  It  was 
simply  *  Leila.'     Really,  it  was  almost  coaxing. 

"Arriving  in -this  village  just  at  nightfall,  I  hurried   towards 
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the  house  which  liad  been  the  scene  of  so  much  uuhappiness.  To 
my  surprise,  it  gleamed  Avith  lights,  as  if  for  some  festivity.  As 
I  sprang  up  the  steps  and  laid  my  hand  upon  the  bell  the  door 
was  suddenly  opened  by  a  maid-servant  whose  face  was  strange 
to  me. 

"  '  Where  is  madame  —  Mrs.  Fancourt  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  In  the  drawing-room,  sir,'  she  answered,  and  then  discreetly 
disappeared. 

"As  you  know,  the  drawing-room  in  tliis  house  is  connected 
with  the  front  hall  by  an  arch,  hung  with  portieres.  These  were 
drawn.  Pushing  them  aside,  I  entered,  and  suddenly  found 
myself  in  the  warm  glow  of  a  big  wood  fire  which  had  been 
lighted  in  the  fireplace.  This  crackling,  cheery  blaze  and  the 
waning  light  of  the  ^October  day  were  all  that  lighted  the  room. 
There  in  the  center  she  stood,  clad  in  an  exquisite  gown  of  palest 
yellow,  and,  as  I  moved  towards  her,  I  saw  two  hands,  instead  of 
one,  outstretched.  The  next  moment  I  was  holding  them  both, 
the  cool,  soft  fingers  clinging  to  mine  while  she  whispered: 
'  Paul  I ' 

'^  For  a  few  seconds  we  looked  at  each  other  silently,  breath- 
lessly ;  then,  obeying  that  irresistible  law  that  causes  the  needle 
to  be  drawn  towards  the  magJiet,  I  bent  and  kissed  her. 

"  All  this  took  place  as  I  have  described  it ;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  account  for  the  feelings  tliat  actuated  me. 
I  know  only  that  all  my  bitterness  towards  my  wife,  all  my 
dislike  for  her,  in  one  revulsion  of  mind  changed  to  the  most 
passionate  admimtion  and  affection  from  the  instant  her  lips 
touched  mine.  Dazed,  astonished,  I  could  not  find  voice  to 
speak,  but  Leila  chatted  quite  naturally  as  she  led  me  to  a  big 
armchair  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  while  she  threw  herself  on 
a  low  divan  piled  with  cushions  on  the  other  side,  putting  out  a 
slim  little  yellow-slippered  foot  to  the  blaze. 

" '  It's  such  a  sorry  day  that  I  ordered  this  big  fire,  so  your 
home  would  seem  pleasant  after  your  long  absence,'  said  she,  m 
her  mellow,  vibrating  voice.  Then,  looking  at  me  across  the  fij^ 
with  a  winning  smile,  she  added :  '  Besides,  it  was  so  good  rf 
you  to  come  out  to  see  me.'  -.y. 

"  I  looked  at  her,  still  amazed.     I  now  saw  that  she  was  IBg^ 
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changed.  Perhai>s  she  was  not  so  handsome  as  she  had  been  in 
her  early  womanhood ;  but  what  she  had  gained  more  than  made 
up  for  that  which  she  had  lost  She  was  thinner ;  her  face  had 
grown  ethereal,  luminous,  spirituelle.  Surely,  she  had  suffered, 
this  fiery,  savage-tempered  girl,  for  the  hardness  and  selfishness 
had  melted  away  from  her  face  and  left  it  softened,  lovely,  and 
changefuUy  brilliant.  At  first  I  thought  her  eyes  were  darker ; 
but  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  because  the  pupils  were 
so  dilated.  Then  I  knew  she,  too,  was  under  the  tension  of 
strong  nervous  excitement.  Her  manner,  however,  gave  no  sug- 
gestion of  this.  She  talked  rapidly  and  almost  continually, 
saying,  apparently,  whatever  first  came  into  her  mind. 

" '  I  suppose  it  seems  frightfully  dull  to  be  here  again.  The 
merry-go-round  has  stopped,  and  here  you  are  at  the  place  from 
which  you  started.  The  curtain  has  dropped,  has  it  not,  dear? 
You've  been  everywhere  and  seen  so  much ;  and  now  everything 
is  at  a  standstill  and  you  feel  a  bit  giddy  from, sudden  lack  of 
motion.  It's  much  the  same  with  me,  only  my  merry-go-round* 
isn't  so  merry  and  not  so  far  around.  I've  just  rotated  between 
here  and  the  New  York  art  schools,  and  lived  very  quietly.  Bat 
I  believe  I'm  doing  all  the  talking.  Would  you  like  to  say  any- 
thing—  just  a  little  word?  Well,  I  won't  let  you,  for  I  know 
two  things.  You  are  tired,  and  no  man  feels  like  talking  before 
he  has  dined.     So  not  a  word  until  after  dinner.' 

"  In  the  dining-room  another  surprise  awaited  me.  •  A  minia- 
ture banquet  had  been  prepared,  evidently  in  my  honor,  for  I  was 
the  only  guest.  The  room  was  adorned  with  palms  and  vines, 
and  the  table  was  gracefully  decorated  with  roses  and  ferns,  among 
which  gleamed  the  silver  and  china.  Over  all  was  the  soft,  almost 
moonlight  effect  of  wax  tapers.  The  only  objection  I  could  make 
to  anything  was  the  flowers  on  the  table,  which  partially  con- 
cealed the  faee  which  I  was  now  hungry  to  look  upon.  It 
was  what  I  believe  is  termed  the  Celtic  type  of  beauty,  quite 
common  among  Anglo-Saxons,  —  dark  brown  hair  approaching 
black,  gray  eyes,  and  a  complexion  of  creamy  fairness. 

"  We  were  long  at  dinner,  talking  of  everything  but  the  sub- 
ject I  came  to  introduce.  I  became  reminiscent  of  travel ;  she 
was  easily  entertained   and  was   herself   brilliant,  serious,   and 
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amusing  in  turn.     As  we  walked  back  to  the  drawing-room  at 
the  close  of  the  meal,  I  whispered,  like  a  lover: 

"  '  Leila,  I  came  to  scoff,  but  I  remain  to  pray.  Can  you  forget 
the  past?' 

"  She  promptly  put  her  hand  over  my  mouth.  '  The  past  must 
remain  a  sealed  book,'  she  commanded. 

"  And  so  it  did. 

'^  In  the  hour  that  followed,  spent  before  the  open  fire,  I  inad- 
vertently referred  more  than  once  to  the  forbidden  subject.  But 
each  time  I  was  stopped  by  a  warning  gesture- and  an  impressive, 
'  Remember,  not  a  word.     We  begin  life  anew  from  this  hour.' 

"With  every  moment  my  desire  for  a  reconciliation  grew 
stronger.  But  when  at  length  she  yielded,  it  was  only  on  two 
conditions :  first,  that  I  would  never  refer  to  the  past ;  and, 
second,  that  our  future  be  consecrated  by  a  ceremony  of  marriage. 

"  I  readily  agreed  to  the  first  condition  and  took  the  solemn 
vow  required ;  but  at  the  second  stipulation  I  laughed.  But  she 
said,  very  seriously,  that  she  could  be  reconciled  to  me  under  no 
other  circumstances.  So,  yielding  to  her  whim,  I  ordered  a  cai^ 
ricige  and  we  drove  to  the  house  of  an  elderly  clergyman  in  the 
village  whom  we  well  knew,  who,  on  hearing  our  story,  willingly 
agreed  to  repeat  the  ceremony ;  and,  lightly,  almost  laughingly, 
the  words  of  five  yeai-s  before  were  once  more  said. 

"Then  followed  five  months  of  the  most  absolute  happiness 
that  was  ever  accorded,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  human  beings.  It 
was  an  atmosphere  of  love,  joy,  and  ineffable  content  'The 
beauty  of  my  wife,  her  changed  nature,  and  fine  intuitions  grew 
upon  me  day  by  day.  There  never  was,  I  am  sure,  a  woman  like 
her.  I  lived  in  her  love ;  and  yet  I  lost  it  forever  on  account  of 
a  tiling  of  such  infinitesimal  importance  that  it  drives  me  nearly 
mad  to  think  of  it.  This  object  was  no  more  nor  less  than  a  little 
brown  mole  on  my  wife's  neck,  just  below  her  left  ear. 

"It  came  about  in  the  following  manner:  One  day,  having" 
returned  from  the  city  on  an  earlier  train  than  I  had  anticipatedj 
T  went  to  Leila's  room  and  found  her  lying  on  a  couch,  fast 
asleep,  her  liands  clasped  behind  her  head,  and  one  slippered  fe)Ok 
crossed  over  the  other  —  in  fact,  the  posture  in  which  Du 
famous  Duchess  was  wont  to  'dream  true.'     Knowing  she  ' 
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sound  sleeper  it  occurred  to  me  to  softly  kiss  tlie  little  brown 
mole  to  which  I  have  just  referred  —  something  I  had  not  tliought 
of  since  the  days  of  our  first  short  honeymoon  so  long  ago. 

"  Carefully  I  pushed  aside  the  masses  of  tumbled  hair  that  lay 
across  her  soft  white  throat,  and  bent  over  her.  No  —  the  other 
side  —  but,  surely  —  what  did  it  mean?  Her  round  neck  of 
infantile  whiteness  and  smoothness  lay  before  me,  but  the  little 
beauty  spot  was  misBing !  Nor  was  there  the  slightest  evidence 
that  it  had  ever  existed. 

"  I  went  downstairs  and  smoked  a  pipe  on  the  piazza  to  think 
over  this  mystery.  But  the  longer  I  thought,  the  less  I  under- 
stood it. 

"That  evening  I  said  to  my  wife:  'Sweetheart,  where  is  the 
little  brown  mole  that  was  just  under  your  left  ear  ? ' 

"  For  a  moment  she  looked  at  me ;  then  she  said  softly,  but  with 
a  certain  power  in  her  voice :  ••  Have  you  forgotten  your  vow  ?  ' 

"  I  stared  a  moment ;  then  recalled  my  promise  never  to  allude 
to  the  past.  Somehow,  it  impressed  me  differently  now  than 
when  I  had  firat  taken  it.  To  be  sure,  I  laughingly  begged 
Leila's  pardon,  assuring  her  there  would  be  no  more  lapses  from 
rectitude  in  that  direction.  But  from  that  moment  a  strange 
restlessness  took  possession  of  me.  I  felt  something  impending. 
In  the  morning  I  would  wake  with  a  singular  sense  of  oppression, 
which  when  traced  to  its  cause  always  arrived  at  the  same  starting- 
point,  —  the  little  brown  mole  which  should  have  been  on  my 
wife's  soft  white  throat,  but  was  not. 

"  Ifc  was  about  this  time  that  I  noticed  that  there  was  not  a 
likeness  of  Leila  in  the  whole  house.  When  I  went  away  there 
were  many  scattered  about, —  water-color  sketches,  paintings  in 
oil,  photxigraphs,  and  etchings,  for  Leila  had  always  been  proud  of 
her  beauty.  Now  not  one  remained;  even  the  oil-painting  that 
had  been  finished,  as  companion  to  mine,  just  after  our  first  mar- 
riage, had  been  removed,  though  mine  hung  in  its  accustomed 
place.  I  was  about  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  and  ask  the 
reason,  when  I  remembered  that  this  circumstance,  also,  belonged 
to  the  j>ast,  concerning  which  I  had  promised  never  to  question, 
and  was  silent. 

"■My  mind  liad  now  become  so  perturbed  thatpiyttiz^^^ftrnuaUy^ 
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demanded  something  on  Avhich  to  focus  its  attention.  For  this 
reason,  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  my  favorite  pursuit, —  naval 
architecture, —  which  had  been  neglected  for  months.  Before  my 
trip  abroad  I  had  left  in  a  sandal- woqd  box  in  the  library  some 
unfinished  plans,  which  I  now  decided  to  complete.  But  as  the 
box  was  missing  and  the  servants  knew  nothing  of  its  whei-e- 
abouts,  I  climbed  to  the  attic  to  look  for  it  myself. 

"  After  an  hour  spent  in  a  fruitless  search  I  was  turning  to 
leave,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  large  picture  lying  on  its  face 
among  a  heap  of  papers  in  the  darkest  corner,  I  knew  the  frame, 
and  the  first  glance  at  the  picture  told  me  I  had  happened  on  what 
I  was  not  looking  for,  but  had  wished  for, —  a  portrait  of  ray  wife. 
It  was  the  one  that  had  been  painted  directly  after  our  raarri^e. 

"Dragging  it  from  its  hiding-place,  I  carried  it  to  the  long, 
low  window,  and,  propping  it  up  against  an  old  dressing-table  in 
a  position  that  would  catch  a  good  light,  I  carefully  wiped  off  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  and  stood  back  to  view  it. 

"  As  I  looked  I  became^  as  a  man  stricken  with  death !  The 
face  on  the  canvas  was  not  the  face  of  the  woman  I  loved  and 
worshiped  as  my  wife ! 

''  How  long  I  stood  benumbed  by  this  discovery  I  do  not  know. 
After  the  first  shock  lessened  and  my  senses  began  to  act,  I 
fell  to  studying  the  portrait  and  comparing  it  with  its  living 
double. 

"  That  there  was  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  two  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  so  many 
points  of  difference  that  I  was  amazed  that  I  could  have  been  so 
easily  deceived.  There  was,  in  fact,  what  might  be  termed  a 
*•  family '  resemblance  such  as  often  exists  between  two  sisters, 
who,  when  together,'  are  not  thought  to  be  remarkably  alike,  but 
Avhen  seen  apart  are  often  mistaken  for  one  another.  In  the  pic- 
ture the  ears  were  larger,  the  mouth  smaller,  the  chin  less  decided, 
the  forehead  a  trifle  narrower,  and  the  eyebrows  heavier. 

*'  While  I  stood  revolving  in  my  mind  this  terrible  mystery  I 
heard  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps.  My  wife  had  returned  from 
her  afternoon  walk.  I  went  downstairs,  arriving  in  the  lower  hall 
just  as  she  entered.  She  came  sweeping  in  with  her  usual  vivao* 
ity,  her  eyes  bright,  a  faint  rose  tint  on  her  cheeks.  enve|oped  ia 
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that  atmosphere  of  exhilaration  that  was  like  a  breath  of  ozone, 
and  which  gave  her  a  charm  above  ordinary  women. 

"Something  in  my  appearance  must  have  startled  her,  for  she 
paused  at  sight  of  me  and  waited  for  me  to  approach.  I  went  to 
her,  kissed  her,  and  then,  clasping  her  gloved  wrists  in  mine, 
looked  steadfastly  at  her  and  said,  '  Dear,  where  is  Leila  ? ' 

"In  a  moment  her  brilliant  color  faded.  Her  eyes  fell.  Then, 
suddenly  wrenching  herself  free  from  me,  she  moved  unsteadily 
towards  the  staircase,  pausing  with  her  hand  on  the  banister  only 
long  enough  to  say,  '  You  have  broken  your  pledge.  Leave  me 
alone  until  to-morrow.     Then  you  shall  know  everything.' 

Then  I  heard  the  sound  of  her  garments  on  the  stairs,  presently 
the  closing  of  her  door,  and  the  key  turning  in  the  lock. 

"  All  that  night  I  restlessly  walked  the  floor  of  my  room,  try- 
ing to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  my  mind.  Fear,  love,  trust, 
suspicion,  all  by  turns  possessed  me  ;  but  in  the  end  my  belief  in 
the  goodness  of  the  woman  I  loved  conquered.  At  early  dawn  I 
knocked  at  my  wife's  door.  There  was  no  response.  I  tried  the 
knob ;  it  yielded  and  I  entered.  There  was  a  dim  light  in  the 
room;  but  she  was  gone.  On  her  dressing-table  was  a  letter 
which  told  me  all. 

"  The  first  few  paragraphs  are  sacred  to  me  alone.  I  will  be- 
gin her  letter  where  she  commenced  her  own  history. 

** '  My  name,'  she  wrote,  '  is  Olive  Berkeley.  I  was  born  in 
England,  the  only  child  of  a  retired  naval  oflScer.  My  father  had 
a  moderate  fortune,  and  for  eighteen  years  I  lived  a  quiet,  care- 
free life  in  a  Devonshire  country-house.  During  my  nineteenth 
year  my  father's  income  was  so  much  reduced  by  unlucky  invest- 
ments that  we  moved  to  I^ondon  that  I  might  study  art,  with  a 
view  to  supporting  myself.  Two  years  later  my  father,  who  was 
my  only  near  relative,  died  suddenly,  leaving  me  less  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds  clear  of  debt.  By  this  time,  however,  I  felt  confi- 
dent of  success  in  my  profession,  and,  thinking  America  offered  a 
better  field  than  England  for  a  self-supporting  woman,  I  came  to 
New  York.  Here  I  took  a  studio  with  the  intention  of  giving 
lessons  in  drawing  and  painting, 

" '  But  the  pupils  did  not  come  ;  my  pictures  failed  to  catch  the 
popular  fancy ;  my  money  was  soon  spent.     Overwork  and  worry 
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culminated  in  illness,  and  I  soon  found  myself  deeply  in  debt 
without  a  friend  in  the  world  to  whom  I  could  apply  for  aid.  In 
tliis  extremity  I  accepted  the  first  work  I  could  obtain  —  a  situa- 
tion as  companion  to  Mra.  Paul  Fancourt. 

*' '  This  woman,  whose  violent  temper  and  moody  disposition 
had  driven  her  husband  to  foreign  countries  before  the  honeymoon 
was  over,  was  the  terror  of  her  household.  She,  I  believe,  took  a 
dislike  to  me  from  the  first  on  account  of  a  singular  resemblance 
between  us,  and  also  because  she  saw  I  was  her  equal  by  birth 
and  education.  At  any  rate,  she  delighted  in  humiliating  me 
in  every  way,  as  well  as-  in  making  my  duties  as  laborious  as 
possible.  I  hated  to  touch  a  morsel  of  food  under  her  roof,  but 
my  unmet  obligations  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  resign  my  po- 
sition, as  I  did  not  know  where  else  I  jcould  obtain  remunerative 
work,  and  I  had  a  horror  of  debt.  But,  though  I  outwardly  kept 
my  temper,  a  volcano  of  hurt  pride  and  misery  burned  with- 
in me. 

" '  One  Wednesday  night  I  went  to  my  room  more  than  usually 
worn  and  enraged  by  Mrs.  Fancourt's  caprices.  It  had  been  one 
of  her  stormiest  days,  culminating  in  the  discharge  of  her  butler, 
and  the  bitterest  invectives  against  the  other  servants.  I  had 
just  retired,  and  had  hardly  fallen  asleep,  when  the  bell  over  my 
head  rang  violently.  Springing  up,  I  slipped  on  a  dressing- 
gown  and  went  downstairs.  Mrs.  Fancourt  was  sitting  in  an 
easy-chair  reading  a  novel.  The  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel 
pointed  to  eleven.  Without  looking  at  me,  she  motioned  to  a 
table  not  three  yards  away,  saying  insolently,  **  Bring  me  that 
paper-knife." 

u '  "  Never,"  I  answered  passionately. 

" '  With  this  she  rose  and  came  towards  me,  striking  me  full  ic 
the  face  with  the  paper-covered  novel  in  her  hand. 

"  ^  Then  it  was  as  if  all  my  pent-up  self-control  snapped.  ] 
sprang  toward  her,  seized  her  by  the  shoulders,  shook  her  unti 
my  strength  was  spent,  and  fluog  her  from  me. 

"  'She  fell  heavily,  striking  her  temple  upon  a  sharp  corner  o 
the  fender,  where  she  lay  quite  still.  I  hurried  forward  an< 
spoke  to  her.  There  was  no  response  and  I  lifted  her  &oe  % 
the  firelight.     To  my  horror  I  found  that  she  was  dead. 
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"  *  And  what  was  to  become  of  me  ?  » I  had  killed  her  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  I  could  not  deny,  though  it  was  by  accident.  How 
could  I  prove  my  innocence  ?  I  was  without  friends  or  money. 
When  my  debts  were  brought  to  light,  might  not  theft  and  the 
fear  of  discovery  be  advanced  as  the  motive  for  the  crime  ?  If 
not  the  scaffold,  I  saw,  at  least,  prison  bars  before  me. 

"^Instinctively  looking  around  for  something  to  wrap  about 
me,  I  caught  up  a  satin-lined  garment  of  Mrs.  Fancourt,  and, 
slipping  it  on,  rang  the  bell.  Wishing  to  spare  the  one  who 
answered  it  a  shock,  I  met  the  housekeeper  in  the  hall. 

" ' "  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Fancourt  ?  "  asked  the  woman  very  respect- 
fully, evidently  mistaking  me  for  her  mistress. 

"  *  In  that  instant  there  flashed  into  my  half-crazed  brain  the 
wild  idea  that  I  might  peraonify  Mrs.  Fancourt  for  tlie  time  being. 
The  death  of  the  poor,  unknown  English  girl  could  be  of  little 
moment,  while  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fancourt 
would  cause  much  more  comment. 

"'With  this  idea,  I  told  the  housekeeper  to  come  to  me  in 
half  an  hour ;  then,  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  I  clothed  the 
(lead  body  in  one  of  my  dresses,  arrayed  myself  in  one  of  Mi's, 
Fancourt's  gowns,  darkened  my  eyebrows  to  simulate  hers,  and 
let  my  hair  fall  about  my  face  in  confusion. 

"'Meantime,  I  had  determined  to  insure  myself  against  de- 
tection by  the  three  remaining  servants  by  getting  rid  of  them  at 
once,  a  plan  rendered  all  the  easier  by  the  fact  that  it  simply 
carried  out  Mrs.  Fancourt's  mood  of  the  day.  In  fact,  it  had 
been  her  custom  to  vent  her  feelings  by  discharging  her  entire 
corps  of  servants  in  a  body  and  with  no  warning ;  and  their  com- 
ings and  goings  caused  not  the  slightest  comment. 

" '  The  scheme  succeeded  to  perfection.  The  other  servants, 
terrified  by  the  catastrophe,  gladly  left  the  house  at  once,  es- 
pecially as  each  was  provided  with  two  weeks'  wages  in  ad- 
vance. Mrs.  Fancourt's  only  sister  and  near  relative  was  travel- 
ing in  Europe;  her  husband  was  at  the  antipodes.  Of  course 
there  was  a  coroner's  inquest;  but,  as  nothing  was  proven  to 
the  contrary,  a  verdict  of  death  by  accident  was  brought  in.  The 
whole  matter  passed  off  very  quietly ;  few  outside  the  household 
knew  that  Mrs.  Fancourt  had  an  English  companion  or  that  she 
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had  died.  Those  who  did  thought  it  very  kind  of  Mrs.  Fan- 
court  to  give  the  companion  burial  in  her  own  family  lot. 

"  *  Then  I  fell  sick,  and  for  weeks  raved  with  brain  fever. 
When  I  recovered  I  was  but  the  ghost  of  my  former  self,  and 
friends  of  the  dead  woman  who  came  to  call  after  my  recovery 
said  they  never  would  have  known  me. 

" '  As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  devoted  myself  to  art,  which  now, 
by  a  freak  of  fortune,  brought  me  large  returns.  I  not  only  paid 
the  debts  of  my  "deceased  English  companion,"  but  supported 
myself  comfortably  without  touching  the  fund  left  at  the  disposal 
of  Mrs.  Fancourt  by  her  husband.  That  I  never  could  have  done. 
I  should  have  been  happy  but  for  the  grief  I  felt  at  having  — 
though  unwittingly — caused  the  death  of  another.  There  has 
never  been  a  moment  when  I  would  not  have  willingly  yielded  up 
my  life,  could  it  have  restored  that  of  my  victim.  The  fact  that 
I  usurped  her  name  and  position  was  due  to  a  momentary  coward- 
ice. There  was  only  one  thing  belonging  to  the  dead  woman  that 
I  coveted,  and  that  was  her  husband !  —  and  not  even  him  until 
that  night  of  nights  when  he  came  into  my  monotonous  life  and 
kissed  me  with  that  quiet  air  of  ownership  and  dominion  ! 

*' '  I  had  dreaded  your  coming,  fearing  you,  above  all  others, 
would  discover  the  fraud.  And  when  your  message  reached  me. 
and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  sent  that  fatal  answer 
"  Come,"  it  had  hardly  left  my  hand  before  I  regretted  it.  Fo! 
at  once  it  flashed  upon  me  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  accoum 
for  all  or  to  conceal  all.  But  from  the  instant  that  you  stood  be 
foi-e  me  I  was  conquered  by  another  feeling  than  that  of  dread,— 
I  loved  you.  Love  and  not  fear  held  me  to  the  lie.  And  it  wa 
my  respect  for  you  and  for  myself  that  made  me  insist  upon  tha 
marriage  ceremony. 

*' '  I  always  knew  that  should  you  discover  the  deceit  I  shoulf 
leave  you  —  not  because  I  felt  guilty  of  crime  —  for  of  that  I  hav 
always  felt  morally  innocent  —  but  because  I  won  and  raarrie 
you  under  false  pretenses.  I  cannot  bear  to  lose  one  iota  of  yoo 
respect  and  remain  where  I  can  miss  it.'  " 

Here  Paul  Fancourt  closed  his  story.  I  heard  the  higlx  win 
lashing  the  trees  ;  darkness  was  growing  dense ;  the  early  Novw 
ber  evening  was  closing  in. 
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"It  was  seven  yeai-s  ago  to-night  that  I  first  met  her  in  this 
house,"  went  on  Fancourt. 

"Surely  you  have  taken  measures  to  find  her  ?  " 

"I  have  done  everything  under  heaven.  Once  in  awhile  I 
grow  desperate  and  try  everything  over  again.  But  it  is  useless. 
And  yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  she  will  return,  and  that  if  she 
does  it  will  be  to  this  house.     So  I  am  just  waiting  here,  waiting — 

"Well,  John?" 

"A lady  to  see  you,  sir,'*  said  the  butler  at  the  door. 

"Who  is  she?" 

"I don't  know,  sir;  she  wouldn't  give  any  name." 

Fancourt  rose  and  went  towards  the  door  ;  but  before  he  reached 
it  his  visitor  pushed  past  the  servant  and  stood, —  a  tall,  veiled 
figure  in  black, —  clutching  nervously  at  the  drapery  at  the  door. 
Then  she  threw  back  her  veil.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  marvelous 
face  and  hair  sprinkled  with  snow  about  the  temples,  of  two  dark, 
heautiful  eyes  fixed  on  Paul. 

"I — I  couldn't  stay  away — any  longer,"  she  whispered  huskily. 

Fancourt  rushed  towards  her  with  an  inarticulate  cry.  Then, 
with  Linds  outstretched,  "  My  wife,"  he  gasped,  "I  —  " 

But  what  followed  I  shall  never  know ;  for  the  next  moment  I 
had  retreated  into  the  library,  where  for  half  an  hour  I  sat  dili- 
gently reading  a  book  held  upside  down. 

What  I  do  know,  however,  is  this  :  All  that  I  have  told  hap- 
pened three  years  ago;  and  up  to  the  present  time  Paul  Fan- 
court's  third  experiment  in  matrimony  has  proved  a  triumphant 
success. 
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A    Telepathic   Wooing* 

BY  JAMES   BUCKHAM. 

R.  AMSDEN  was  utterly  and  hopelessly  in  love 
with  beautiful  Miriam  Foote.  But,  in  spite  of 
his  six  feet  of  splendid  manhood  —  or,  perhaps, 
because  of  them — the  young  doctor  was  so  timid 
in  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex,  and  particularly 
in  the  presence  of  the  fascinating  Miriam,  that 
he  could  no  more  bring  himself  to  utter  a  syl- 
lable of  sentiment  to  that  young  woman  than  he  could  walk  up  to 
the  venerable  and  dignified  president  of  the  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  tweak  his  nose  !  The  two  things  seemed  equally 
preposterous  and  impossible. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  curiously  enough,  there  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Amsden  a  book  that  offered  a  magical  solution  of 
the  problem  that  perplexed  him, —  viz.,  how  to  make  love  to  the 
woman  who  had  ensnared  his  heart,  without  being  conscious  of 
doing  it.  This  book  was  called  "The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenom- 
ena," and  its  central  theory  was  that  the  "subjective  mind,"  or 
soul,  of  any  person,  by  a  process  of  auto-suggestion,  may  enter 
into  communication  with  the  subjective  mind  of  another  person, 
at  any  distance  whatsoever.  A  condition  of  sleep,  either  cata- 
leptic or  natural,  is  induced  by  the  agent  in  himself ;  but  pre- 
viously to  falling  to  sleep  he  must  concentrate  his  whole  mental 
energy  and  will-power  upon  the  determination  to  convey  a  certain 
image,  or  message,  or  both  to  the  subjective  mind  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  wishes  to  communicate.  Then  away  goes  his  spirit 
—  his  phantasm  —  while  he  is  buried  in  unconscious  slumber, 
appears  in  his  very  image  to  the  person  designated,  and  delivers 
the  message  with  his  very  voice  and  manner.  Truly,  a  marvelous 
theory,  and  of  untold  significance  to  timid  lovers  and  bashful 
solicitors  of  every  kind. 

According  to  this  theory.  Dr.  Amsden,  in  order  to  make  tele- 
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pathic  love  to  Miriam  Foote,  need  simply  drop  to  sleep,  on  a 
certain  night,  with  a  strong  determination  to  send  his  phantasm 
to  the  young  woman  with  an  eloquent  plea  of  affection.  That 
was  all.  It  was  not  even  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  the  general 
substance,  introduction,  or  any  portion  of  this. glowing  address. 
He  need  simply  specify  that  it  should  be  passionate  and  rich  in 
verbal  color,  —  ordering  a  proposal  much  as  he  would  a  dinner  at 
a  first-class  hotel,  with  perfect  confidence  that  at  the  proper  time 
it  would  be  served  in  proper  form.  To  be  sure,  this  method  of 
wooing  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  traditional  etiquette 
of  such  affairs.  It  might  even  be  considered  that  this  proposal 
by  a  sort  of  phantasmal  proxy  was  hardly  fair  to  the  object  of 
the  experiment.  A  ghost  is,  after  all,  but  a  ghost,  whether  it  be 
attached  to  a  bodily  tenement  or  be  simply  a  spirit  at  large,  and  even 
the  most  heavenly  minded  young  woman  might  cherish  a  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  a  fleshly  lover.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
choice  lay  not  between  two  methods  of  wooing,  but  between  this 
and  none  at  all ;  and  how  easy,  how  delightful  a  method  of 
making  a  proposal  of  marriage.  It  could  all  be  performed,  like  a 
painful  surgical  operation,  during  merciful  sleep.  Then  the  lover 
when  next  he  met  the  lady  in  his  every-day  person  would  know 
by  her  manner  whether  she  had  accepted  or  rejected  him.  The 
more  Dr.  Amsden  considered  this  fascinating  project  the  more 
trivial  seemed  his  scruples  against  its  fulfilment.  Indeed,  he  asked 
himself  judicially,  was  it  not  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  meta- 
physics tliat  only  the  soul  was  real,  and  so-called  matter  was 
simply  the  shadow  cast  by  the  spirit?  This  being  the  case,  his 
vulgarly  named  ghost  was  in  reality  no  ghost  at  all,  while  his 
bodily  presence  was  the  real  phantasm. 

Having  arrived  at  this  comfortable,  though  to  the  lay  mind 
slightly  abstruse,  conclusion,  Amsden  wavered  no  longer.  "  I 
will  do  it,"  he  said,  jumping  to  his  feet.  *'  I  will  do  it  to-night  — 
or  —  no,  a  few  days  must  be  given  to  subduing  the  flesh  and 
concentrating  the  energies  of  the  subjective  mind.  On  Saturday 
•  evening,  at  the  time  of  my  regular  weekly  call,  I  will  make  an 
end  to  this  painful  uncertainty.  Though  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
she  looks  upon  my  suit  with  favor,  I  shall  never  dare  to  broach 
the  subject  of  love  openly  in  the  flesh.     My  ghost  —  or,  at  least, 
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what  is  vulgarly  known  as  a  ghost  —  shall  speak,  and  I  will  abide 
by  the  result." 

On  his  return  from  dinner  that  evening  Dr.  Amsden  locked 
all  the  doors  and  darkened  all  the  windows  of  his  apartments. 
Then,  after  smoking  a  meditative  cigar,  he  went  to  bed.  .  It  was 
barely  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  his  head  touched  the 
pillow,  but,  as  he  had  planned  to  send  his  image  to  Miss  Foote  at 
precisely  nine  o'clock,  before  that  young  lady  should  have  retired 
to  her  chamber,  he  wished  to  have  ample  time  to  get  himself  to 
sleep.  Besides,  he  was  really  tired  and  drowsy,  which  was  ce^ 
tainly  a  favorable  condition  for  his  experiment.  He  had  feared 
that  he  would  be  excited  and  nervous ;  but  already  the  sugges- 
tion of  sleep  which  he  had  been  constantly  reiterating  for  the 
past  hour  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  brain.  The  formula,  "  I 
am  about  to  go  to  sleep,  I  am  becoming  sleepy,  I  sleep,"  was 
having  a  most  magical  effect. 

Dr.  Amsdem  dropped  into  the  misty  chasm  of  slumber  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  after  getting  to  bed.  But  that  fifteen 
minutes  had  been  spent  in  strenuous  command,  on  the  part  of  the 
objective  mind,  that  the  subjective  mind  should  go,  at  precisely 
nine  o'clock,  to  the  home  of  Miss  Foote,  present  itself  in  the 
exact  and  correct  image  of  the  lover,  and  make  an  ardent  appeal 
to  the  affections  of  the  lady. 

In  about  two  hours  Amsden  awoke,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and 
feeling  thoroughly  exhausted.  He  was  not  conscious  of  having 
dreamed  at  all,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  just  shaken 
off  a  most  horrible  nightmare.  He  arose,  lit  the  gas,  and  con- 
sulted his  watch.  It  was  just  ten  o'clock.  "  Thank  heaven,*' 
he  cried,  "  I  did  not  wake  before  the  time  !  "  He  went  back  to 
bed,  and  fell  instantly  into  the  deep  slumber  of  complete  ex- 
haustion, from  which  he  did  not  wake  until  late  the  next  morning. 

For  two  days  he  did  not  see  Miss  Foote.  Then  he  summoned 
up  courage  to  call  upon  her.  She  came  downstairs  looking  pale 
and  anxious,  and  the  moment  that  Amsden's.eyes  fell  upon  her  his 
heart  began  to  throb  with  suffocating  violence.  Undoubtedly  his , 
experiment  had  succeeded  as  far  as  the  proposal  was  concerned  — 
but  should  his  attitude  be  that  of  the  accepted  or  rejected  lov^? 

Hardly  noticing  his  stammering  expressions  of  solicitude  fer 
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her  altered  looks,  Miriam  led  the  way  into  the  drawing-room,  and, 
motioning  him  to  a  chair,  seated  herself  in  a  dim  corner  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Then,  with  her  blue  eyes  lowered  and 
her  fingers  twisting  nervously,  she  said  :  — 

"  Dr.  Amsden,  I  owe  you  an  apology.  When  you  called  two 
nights  ago  and  asked  me  to  be  your  wife  I  was  too  much  agitated 
to  answer  you.  To  tell  the  truth,"  she  continued,  reddening  a 
little,  "  the  eloquence  of  your  words,  their  poetry  and  melody,  so 
surprised  and  overcame  me  that  I  could  not  answer  as  you 
deserved.  When  I  left  you  and  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  it  was  only  that  I  might  gain  p6ssession  of  myself,  and 
when  I  looked  up  and  found  you  gone  —  " 

"  Gone  !."  exclaimed  Amsden,  groaning  audibly. 

"  Yes,  gone  like  a  spirit  (here  Miss  Foote  paused,  while 
Amsden  clutched  at  his  chair,  feeling  as  though  his  whole  body 
were  turning  to  sand  and  dribbling  down  upon  the  floor)  without 
a  word  of  good-bye,  I  feared  that  I  had  mortally  offended  you 
and  that  you  would  never  come  back  to  —  " 

"  Then  you  were  not  angry  because  my  ghost  —  because  I  left 
like  a  ghost  ?     You  wanted  me  to  come  back  ?     But  why  ?  " 

"I  —  I  think  you  ought  to  know,"  said  the  girl,  blushing. 

And  the  next  moment  Dr.  Amsden  was  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

'*'  I  did  it  in  a  dream  —  no,  I  don't  mean  that  —  I  mean  this  is 
a  dream.     I  ought  to  explain." 

"  No,  don't  try.     I  understand,"  said  Miriam  softly. 

The  girl's  head  sank  forward  on  his  shoulder.  She  was  crying 
a  Uttle,  but  she  suffered  her  lover's  arms  to  slip  around  her  waist, 
and  into  his  trembling  hand  she  pressed  her  own. 

It  was  done,  the  impossible,  the  inconceivable  !  And  even 
Amsden  felt  in  his  heaving  heart  that  he  had  never  done  anything 
so  easy  and  so  utterly  delightful  in  his  whole  life. 

It  was  true  that  Miram  did  not  understand,  but  Amsden  felt  that 
at  such  a  juncture  any  explanations  would  be  not  merely  out  of 
place,  but  even  indelicate. 

To  his  credit  be  it  said,  however,  that  on  one  occasion  before 
his  marriage  he  attempted  to  confess  to  Miriam  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  proposal ;  but  while  he  was  still  struggling  with 
his  introduction  she  stopped  him  with  a  peremptory  gesture. 
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"  I  don't  understand  a  word  .about  subjective  and  objective 
minds,"  she  said,  in  a  wounded  voice.  "  All  I  know  is  tliat  you 
made  me  the  most  beautiful  proposal  I  had  ever  heard  —  I  mean 
imagined  —  but  of  course  if  you  want  to  take  it  back  by  saying 
that  you  were  not  responsible  at  the  time  —  " 

Whereupon  Amsden  was  obliged  to  consume  two  delightful 
hours  in  assuring  his  sweetheart  that  he  was  a  blundering  fool, 
and  that  his  metaphysical  nonsense,  translated,  meant  that  it  was 
his  best  self  that  had  made  that  eloquent  proposal,  and  that  he 
was  only  afraid  his  every-day  self  was  not  one  tenth  good  enough 
for  her. 
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BY   CLAT7DE   M.    GIRARDEAU. 


HE  hospital  was  almost  finished,  but,  as  there 
were, several  wards  still  unendowed,  the  board 
of  managers  gave  a  reception.     Ostensibly,  to 
enable  a  curious  public  to  inspect  the  build- 
ing ;  in  reality,  to  obtain  benefactions.     Among 
the  visitors  was  a  Mr.  Prince,  a  Southerner, 
and  reputed  wealthy.     He  seemed  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  hospital,  and  selected   for  endowment  a   single 
ward  on  the  second  floor,  department  of  surgery.     It  was  at  once 
completed  at  his  expense  and  christened  with  his  name. 

Its  first  occupant  was  his  wife.  She  looked  like  a  dying 
woman  to  the  superintendent,  but  he  entered  her  case  on  the  new 
books  without  comment,  and  she  was  examined  by  the  surgeons 
in  cliarge.  They  advised  an  immediate  operation  as  the  only 
hope  —  and  that  a  slight  one  —  of  saving  her  life.  In  fact,  they 
knew  she  could  not  recover  either  with  or  without  it ;  but  the 
operation  would  be  an  interesting  one. 

"  I  did  not  think  I  was  so  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Prince  pathetically, 
as  the  nurse  took  her  back  to  her  room. 

"Guess  she  hasn't  looked  in  a  glass  lately,"  was  the  attendant's 
unspoken  comment. 

"She  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  starved  cat,"  she  said  to 
another  nurse,  later  on,  "  with  her  big  green  eyes  and  her  black 
hair.  Won't  I  have  a  sweet  time  combing  all  that  hair?  It's 
about  two  yards  long.     She's  more  hair  than  anything  else." 

The  morning  of  the  operation  found  Mrs.  Prince  cold  with 
nervous  terror. 

"Do  you  think  I  will  suffer  much  ?  "  she  inquired  of  the  nui-se 
tremulously. 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,"  replied  that  functionary,  with  professional 
cheerfulness,  plaiting  away  at  the  endless  lengths  of  hair.  "If 
1  was  you,  I'd  have  about  half  of  this  cut  off." 
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Mrs.  Priiice  looked  at  the  long,  heavy  plaits,  then  up  at  the 
nurse,  her  gray  eyes  darkening. 

"If  you  cannot  take  care  of  it,"  she  said  quietly,  **I  will  tell 
the  superintendent  to  send  me  another  woman." 

The  nurse  colored. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  she  said  awkwardly. 

When  the  toilet  of  the  condemned  was  completed  Mr.  Prince 
came  in  with  a  huge  handful  of  roses,  smiling  genially  as  his  eyes 
fell  on  his  wife. 

"Why,  P'tite,  you  look  like  John  Chinaman  in  that  funny 
shirt." 

She  smiled  iu  return,  but  wanly. 

"  I  suppose  I  do  look  absurd."  She  held  out  her  arms ;  he  filled 
them  with  the  roses,  and  sat  down  by  the  narrow  bed.  She 
turned  aside  her  head  to  hide  the  sudden  tears.  He  drew  her 
plaits  of  hair  from  neck  to  heel  and  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek  as  the 
doctors  came  in  to  administer  ether. 

"  Madame  Kanaris  is  here,"  he  said  softly,  •'  and  begs  to  see 
you.     May  she  come  in?  " 

"  Madame  Kanaris !  "  She  stared  up  at  him  with  dilating  eyes. 
"  When  did  she  come  to  B  —  ?     What  is  she  doing  here  ?  " 

"  The  nurse  said  I  might  come  in  for  one  little  moment,"  said 
an  exquisitely  melodious  voice  at  the  door  directly  facing  the 
sick  woman. 

The  men  all  looked  up.  A  woman,  young,  beautiful  as  the 
day,  stood  on  the  threshold,  her  tender  deep  blue  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  patient  with  an  expression  of  the  liveliest  emotion. 

Her  radiant  haii\  her  dazzling  complexion,  her  superb  figure 
enveloped  in  furs,  and  the  indescribable  grace  of  her  attitude  made 
the  sick  woman  appear  grotesquely  skeleton-like  and  ghastly. 

It  was  Life  confronting  Death.  Death  raised  itself  upon  an 
emaciated  arm,  and  spoke  to  Life :  — 

*'I  cannot  sec  you  now,  madame.  The  physicians  have  just 
come  in,  as  you  see.     I  beg  that  you  will  go  away." 

Prince  sprang  to  his  feet  and  approached  the  visitor. 

*^  I  did  not  know  the  physicians  would  be  here,"  he  murmured. 
"Shall  T  take  you  downstairs?  Will  you  wait  for  me  in  the 
parlors  ?  " 
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While  he  was  speaking  to  Madame  Kanaris  his  wife  motioned 
to  a  surgeon.  "I  am  ready.  But,  O  doctor,  are  you  sure 
it  will  make  me  quite  dead?  Are  you  sure  I  shall  not  be  just  iced 
over,  with  a  frightful  consciousness  underneath  ?     Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"Quite  sure,"  said  the  surgeon  pityingly,  stealing  a  glance  at 
the  figures  in  the  doorway.  "  You  will  be  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence during  the  operation.     Do  not  be  afraid." 

He  took  her  cold  hand  into  a  warm,  compassionate  palm.  In 
a  few  seconds  she  was  carried  past  her  husband  and  Madame 
Kanaris,  who  were  still  talking  in  the  corridor. 

Prince  was  stai^tled  as  the  procession  of  doctors  and  nurses  came 
out  of  the  room. 

His  companion  glanced  at  thvsm,  and  her  brilliant  color  faded. 

"Do  not  leave  me,"  she  gasped,  holding  him  by  the  arm. 
"  Take  me  away.     I  should  not  have  come." 

Prince  hesitated.  The  stretcher  was  being  carried  into  the 
elevator.  He  turned  to  the  beautiful,  agitated  woman  beside 
him,  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  they  w.ent  downstairs 
together. 

The  operation  was  long,  diflBcult,  and  dangerous,  taxing  l)oth 
nerve  and  skill.  The  operating-room  was  very  hot.  One  of  the 
nurses  fainted,  and  a  young  doctor,  sick  at  heart  and  stomach, 
helped  her  away,  glad  to  get  out  himself.  • 

The  operating  surgeon,  a  keen,  self-possessed  pi-actitioner, 
looked  at  the  patient  when  all  was  over,  with  a  deep  breath  of 
relief. 

"The  very  worst  case  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw,"  he  remarked  to 
a  colleague.  "  It  will  be  a  miracle  if  she  recovers,  although  I 
would  give  one  of  my  ears  to  make  it  possible." 

After  three  days  of  delirium  and  torture  the  woman  died. 

It  was  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February. 

Madame  Kanaris  came  into  the  ward  alone,  and  stood  for  a  few 
moments  looking  down  at  the  face  on  the  narrow  pillow. 

"She  could  never  have  recovered  in  any  event?"  she  said  ques- 
tioningly  to  the  nurse. 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  could,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

Madame  put  out  a  flashing  hand. 

"May  I  see  ?  "  she  said  with  delicate  curiosity. 
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The  nurse  lifted  a  layer  of  batting. 

The  beautiful  visitor  gav^e  a  cry  of  dismay  and  clapped  the 
hand  to  her  face. 

*'  I  thought  it  would  make  you  sick,"  said  the  nurse  quietly. 
i  "I  guess  you  had  better  go  to  the  window." 

y\  Madame  stood  with  her  lace  liandkerchief  pressed  to  her  Hps 

^  and  gazed  upon  the  ice  and  snow  without. 

' . .;  Presently  she  said :  — 

.  i  "  Mr.  Prince  desires  the  hair  of  his  wife.     Will  you  kindly  cut 

,  :  off  the  plaits  close  to  the  head." 

'  i  ''It  does  seem  a  pity,"  observed  the  nurse,  snipping  at  the 

f  ■  plaits  stolidly,  "  to  take  the  only  thing  from  her  she  seemed  to 

care  much  about.     I  guess  they  can  bury  my  hair  with  me." 
\i  " She  is  not  to  be  buried,"  replied  madame  softly,  still  gazing 

%  upon  the  whiteness  without.     "  It  would  be  a  pity  to  burn  such 

splendid  hair,  would  it  not?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  nurse,  "  I  see.  Going  to  send  her  to  the  new 
crematory  ?  " 

"  Are  you  a  New  Englander  ?  "  gently  inquired  the  lady,  turning 
.  .  her  dark  blue  eye^  upon  the  inquisitive  attendant. 

"  I  guess  I  am.     Why  ?  " 

"I  have  always  heard  that  New  Englanders  asked  a  great 
many  questions." 

The  nurse  colored  and  snapped  the  scissors  vigorously  through 
the  last  strands  of  hair.  The  thick,  short  locks  stuck  out  stiffly 
behind  the  dead  woman's  ears.  The  nurse  held  out  the  snakelike 
braids  to  Madame  Kanaris,  who  drew  back  a  little. 

"  Please  put  them  in  this  box  for  me,"  she  said  quickly.     **  Mr. 
.  Prince  will  send  for  it." 

In  leaving  the  room  she  touched  the  dead  forehead  lightly  with 
a  finger,  crossed  herself,  and  murmured  something  in  a  strange 
-    •  tongue. 

"  Catholic,  I  guess,"  sniffed  the   nurse,   watching  her  as  she 
went  down  the  corridor,  with  that  mingling  of  envy  and  unwiUin| 
admiration  that  the  beautiful  Greek  always  succeeded  in  implant 
'  ing  in  the  bosoms  of  her  less-favored  sisters. 

In  a  few  days'  time  Prince  and  Madame. Kanaris  returned^ 
the  hospital  with  a  picture  they  desired  hung  in  the  ward*     £ 
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might  have  been  an  idealized  portrait  of  Mrs.  Prince,  —  the  face 
of  a  saint  against  a  background  of  sunset,  or  the  head  of  a 
martyr  dark  against  flame,  as  the  imagination  of  the  beholder 
should  suggest. 

The  fi-ame  was  oval  with  an  inscription  below  the  head.  It 
was  also  heavy,  of  plaited  bronze,  with  a  boxlike  backing.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  finished  artist,  however,  and,  being  idealized, 
the  portrait  was  beautiful.  It  was  hung  above  the  bed,  as  the 
other  wall  spaces  were  occupied  with  cheerful  landscapes. 
^  Madame  Kanaris  laid  a  loose  bunch  of  pomegranate  flowers  on 

the  pillow  beneath  it,  and  she  and  Prince  left  B the  next 

day  —  as  they  thought  —  forever. 

The  new  hospital  was  a  popular  one,  but  for  some  reason  the 
Prince  Ward  remained  vacant.  There  was  nothing  mysterious 
about  this ;  it  had  been  bespoken  many  times  for  patients,  but 
a  change  of  mind  would  occur  so  naturally  that  at  first  nothing 
was  thought  of  it.  In  a  year  or  so,  however,  the  continued 
vacancy  began  to  be  a  subject  of  remark  among  the  nui-ses.  But 
they  were  too  busy  and  too  practical  to  regard  it  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  provoking  pecuniary  loss  to  the  establish- 
ment. 

One  night  in  January  the  night  nurse  of  the  second  floor,  at 
one  end  of  which  was  the  Prince  Ward,  sat  drowsily  waiting  for 
medicine  periods  or  the  sound  of  bells  from  the  various  rooms. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  her  watch,  and  she  was  worn  out  from 
a  month's  sleeplessness. 

Toward  midnight  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  roused  her.  She  went 
from  door  to  door  trying  to  place  it.  As  she  neared  the  Prince 
Ward  it  sounded  again. 

She  paused  at  the  door. 

"  Very  strange,"  she  thought  ;  "  surely  there  is  no  one  in 
here?" 

But  to  make  sure  she  went  in.     The  room  was  icy  cold. 

A  low  roban  came  from  the  narrow  bed. 

**  Water !  "  murmured  a  voice  inarticulately.     "  Water  !  " 

"  Wait  until  I  turn  on  the  light,"  said  the  nurse,  going  towards 
the  chimney-place.      She  stepped  on  something,  tripped,  would 
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have  fallen ;  caught  at  the  bed  and  grasped'  a  long  thick  rope  of 
hair.  She  lifted  it  and  laid  it  alongside  the  figure  it  evidently 
belonged  to. 

"  Water,  water !  "  moaned  the  inarticulate  voice  again,  close 
to  her  ear.  The  nurse  went  out,  much  puzzled,  and  returned 
with  a  glass.  Two  icy  hands  touched  hers  as  she  held  it  to  the 
lips. 

"  How  cold  you  are  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  and  this  room  Ls  like  a 
frozen  —  frozen  tomb,"  she  added.     "  You  must  get  warm." 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  the  voice,  ending  in  a  low,  wailing  moan. 

The  nurse  looked  curiously  down  at  the  face  on  the  pillow. 
Scarcely  anything  was  visible  but  two  large  dark  eyes  and  two 
immensely  long  snake-like  plaits  of  hair. 

"  Did  you  come  in  to-night  ?  Are  you  waiting  for  an  opera- 
tion ?  "  asked  the  perplexed  nurse. 

"  Yes."     The  voice  was  inarticulate  again. 

"  How  strange  the  day  nurse  or  the  head  nurse  did  not  tell 
me.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  at  all.  You  are  sure  you 
do  not  want  any  light  or  heat?  " 

The  reply  was  so  inarticulate  that  she  bent  down  to  listen.  A 
faint  odor  turned  her  quite  sick.  She  went  out  hastily  into  the 
con'idor,  leaving  the  door  ajar.  She  was  worried;  nay,  more, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  a  trained  nurse  has  no  excuse  for. 
She  had  a  crawly  sensation  along  her  spine. 

"  I  must  be  dreaming,"  she  said  to  hei-self  angrily. 

She  went  back  to  her  chair  and  table,  and,  in  spite  of  heaviness 
and  sleepiness,  listened  for  the  bells  with  a  qualm  of  absolute 
fright  whenever  the  sound  came  from  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

At  last,  just  before  daybreak,  the  bell  she  was  straining  her 
ears  for,  rang  again. 

She  plunged  her  head  into  cold  water,  took  a  glass  in  her 
hand,  and  approached  the  Prince  Ward.  For  a  second  she  paused 
at  the  door ;  a  wild  impulse  to  dash  down  the  glass  of  water  and 
rush  shrieking  through  the  corridor  almost  overpowered  her  for 
a  heart- beat.  Then  her  training  reasserted  itself;  she  smiled 
satirically  in  her  own  face  and  went  in,  leaving,  neveitheless,  the 
door  wide  open  behind  her.     She  paused  beside  the  bed. 

"  Thirsty  again  ?     I  have  brought  some  water  for  vou."  - 
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She  slid  a  hand  to  lift,  the  head.  She  bent  over  the  pillow 
with  a  steady  glass. 

The  bed  was  empty.  It  was  not  even  made  up.  There  were 
no  sheets  on  it,  no  pillow-slip. 

The  room  was  like  a  frozen  tomb.  The  glass  dropped  from 
her  hand,  deluging  the  mattress  with  its  contents. 

She  rushed  from  the  room.  Fortunately,  her  felt  slippers  made 
no  sound.  The  door  swung  to  noiselessly  behind  her.  She  fled 
up  the  corridor,  and  flattened  her  back  against  the  wall  at  its 
furthest  end,  shaking  as  with  a  mortal  chill. 

There  she  remained  until  the  gray  light  of  a  snowy  day  crept 
through  the  window  at  her  side. 

When  the  day  nurse,  rosy  and  refreshed,  came  to  relieve  her, 
she  said,  eying  the  night  nurse  a  little  curiously : 

**I  guess  you'd  better  tumble  into  bed  as  soon  as  you  can,  Miss 
Evans.  You  look  as  if  your  month's  work  had  about  finished 
you." 

The  nurse  whose  turn  came  next  was  the  one  who  had  been 
with  Mi-s.  Prince.  The  last  night  of  her  watch  was  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  February.  She  had  had  an  unusually  hard  month's 
work,  and  was  exceedingly  tired  ahd  not  a  little  cross  when,  at 
midnight,  a  bell  rang  which  she  could  not  locate. 

"Some  plaguey  wire  out  of  gear  again,"  she  said,  provoked, 
after  a  second  fruitless  search  for  the  elusive  tinkle.  She  had  turned 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  stood  just  by  the  Prince  Ward. 
The  bell  rang  sharply. 

"Well,  I  want  to  know  ! "  she  said  aloud.  "  If  it  isn't  in  this 
ward ! " 

She  went  in  immediately  and  would  have  turned  on  the  light, 
when  she  was  stopped  by  a  curiously  familiar,  though  indistinct, 
voice. 

"  Water  —  water  !  " 

"  For  the  land's  sake,"  ejaculated  the  Down-Easter,  going  toward 
the  bed.     "  What's  this  ?  " 

Her  foot  slipped  on  something ;  she  tripped  and  came  near 
falling.  She  stooped  and  lifted  from  the  floor  a  long,  heavy 
plait  of  black  hair.  She  stood  stupidly,  holding  it  in  her  hands, 
staring  down  at  the  bed. 
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"  If  I  was  you,"  she  said  mechanically,  "  I'd  have  about  half 
of  this  cut  off." 

Two  large  dark  eyes  stared  up  at  her. 

"  Why  1 "  she  stammered,  too  stupid  to  know  when  she  was 
frightened,  too  trained  a  nurse  to  understand,  "  Why,  you  died!" 

A  low  laugh  echoed  in  the  room. 

"  How  cold  you  are  in  here,"  the  nurse  went  on.  '*  What  will 
you  have  ?  " 

*' Water,"  said  the  thick  voice  inarticulately. 

The  nurse  went  out.  As  she  closed  the  door  behind  her  she 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  cold  shaking. 

She  went  to  the  room  of  the  head  nurse  and  woke  her. 

"Say,  Mrs.  Waxe,  who's  the  patient  in  the  Prince  Ward? 
Why  wasn't  I  told  about  her?"  Mrs.  Waxe  was  wide  awake 
instantly. 

"  Prince  Ward  ?  There's  nobody  in  the  Prince  Ward,  Miss 
Hall.^ 

"Yes,  there  is,  too.  I've  just  seen  her  and  spoke  to  her. 
Seems  to  me  Fve  seen  the  woman  before.  But  the  one  I  knew 
died  after  the  operation." 

"  What?  "  asked  Mrs.  Waxe  keenly.  She  had  been  in  the  hos- 
pital only  six  months,  but  she  was  a  personal  friend  of  Miss 
Evans.  "  Who  was  she  ?  "  Miss  Hall  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  case. 

"  What  was  her  name?"  inquired  Mrs.  Waxe,  sitting  up,  large 
and  alert. 

"Why,  it  was  Prince,"  said  the  night  nurse.  *'She  was  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  endowed  the  ward." 

Mi's.  Waxe  gazed  for  a  moment  into  the  stolid  face  before  her. 

"  I  think  you  have  had  a  dream,"  she  said  cahnly. 

"  I  don't  sleep  on  duty,  whatever  the  othei*s  may  do,"  retorted 
Miss  Hall. 

Mrs.  Waxe  lumbered  out  of  bed,  untying  her  cap  strings. 

"  Go  back  to  the  floor,"  she  said  quietly.  "  I'll  be  coming  to 
you  after  a  bit." 

She  dressed  quickly  and  presently  waddled  into  the  corridor. 

"  Now,  3-0U  go  and  get  to  sleep  in  my  room.  Miss  Hall,  and  111 
be  taking  your  place  to-night." 
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The  hospital  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  grippe  cases.  Tlie 
epidemic  was  raging  in  the  city,  and  the  Prince  Ward  was  the 
oiilj[* vacant  spot  in  the  place.  Its  defective  register  had  pie- 
vented  its  use.  It  could  be  but  insufficiently  heated  from  the 
fireplace.  ^ 

Mi-s.  Waxe  went  to  it  at  once  and  turned  on  the  electric  light. 
She  then  stripped  the  bed  of  everything  except  the  springs, 
carried  the  small  table  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  put  out  the 
light,  took  up  the  hand  bell,  and  locked  the  door  as  she  went 
out. 

She  then  sat  down  at  the  table  in  the  corridor,  opened  a  Bible, 
and  began  to  read. ' 

She  had  read  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  when  a  bell  tinkled.  Her 
long  experience  enabled  her  to  locate  it  almost  immediately.  She 
went  to  the  ward  adjoining  the  Prince. 

No ;  the  patient  there  had  not  rung  for  her,  but  was  awake  and 
sure  the  bell  next  her  on  the  right  was  the  one.  It  had  rung 
before. 

The  Prince  Ward  was  on  the  right.  As  Mrs.  Waxe  stepped 
into  the  conidor  the  bell  sounded  again. 

It  was  in  the  Prince  Ward.  The  Englishwoman  was  convinced 
that  an  ugly  trick  was  being  played. 

Thoroughly  indignant,  she  unlocked  the  door  and  stepped 
within.  A  low  moaning  and  ^a  peculiar  unpleasant  odor  arrested 
her  progress  towards  the  electric  button.  The  first  turned  her  rud- 
diness pale  ;  the  second  made  her  sick.  Her  foot  slipped  ;  she 
stumbled,  twisted  her  ankle,  and,  being  a  heavy  woman,  she  fell 
on  her  knees,  catching  at  the  bed-rail.  A  hand  crept  upon  her 
shoulder,  striking  cold  through  her  gingham  dress. 

"Water!"  breathed  a  hoarse  vpice  at  her  ear  inarticulately. 
"Water!" 

In  spite  of  the  strained  ankle,  the  head  nurse  got  upon  lier  feet. 
She  staggered  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  the  moaning  cry  of 
"Water— water." 

She  shut  the  door  behind  her  and  crept  along  the  corridor,  hold- 
ing to  the  wall ;  then  called  one  of  the  private  nurses  and  bade  her 
light  up  the  Prince  Ward.  The  woman  did  so,  remained  in  the 
room  a  few  moments,  then  came  back  leisurely. 
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"WeU?"  said  Mrs.  Waxe. 

"  Well,"  returned  the  nurse,  ''  I  opened  the  window.  Did  not 
know  the  ward  had  been  used  lately.     Pi-etty  bad  case,  wasn't  it  ? " 

"  Bad  case  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Waxe,  a  light  shining  through  her 
nostrils  to  her  brain.     "  Yes ;  perhaps." 

«  Perhaps?  "  repeated  the  private  nurse  satirically.  "  I  guess  I 
ought  to  know  by  this  time.  I  should  say  there  hadn't  been  much 
left  of  that  case  to  put  under  ground." 

She  went  back  to  her  case,  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
English  generally  and  in  particular. 

Mrs.  Waxe  put  her  aching  foot  into  hot  water  and  meditated. 

The  twenty-eighth  of  February  dawned  dark,  for  a  blizzard 
from  the  northwest  was  blowing.  It  was  the  worst  storm  of  the 
last  half  of  the  century. 

Men  were  lost  and  frozen  to  death  in  the  streets  while  going 
from  their  business  houses  to  their  homes. 

A  lady  attempting  to  alight  from  a  carriage  at. one  of  the  rail- 
road stations,  in  order  to  make  an  outgoing  train,  slipped,  or  was 
blown  down  upon  the  icy  pavement.  She  was  taken  up  insensible 
and  carried  to  the  nearest  hospital. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  have  even  a  corner  vacant,"  said  the  8upe^ 
intendent ;  "  but  of  course  she  cannot  leave  the  building  now," 

She  sent  for  Mrs.  Waxe. 

"  The  Prince  Ward  is  unoccupied  ?  " 

The  head  nurse  glanced  at  the  stretcher  and  hesitated. 

"Yes;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  heat  it,  you  know, 
doctor." 

"Do  the  best  you  can,"  replied  the  superintendent.  "The 
woman  should  have  been  taken  to  the  Emergency,  but  you  see 
what  the  weather  is." 

Mrs.  Waxe  divested  the  traveler  of  her  velvet  and  furs,  her 
lace  and  linen,  the  bag  of  diamonds  secreted  in  her  bosom,  her 
long  perfumed  gloves,  her  silk  underwear,  her  jeweled  garters 
and  hairpins.  She  left  nothing  on  her  but  the  black  pearls  in  her 
ears  and  the  magnificent  rings  on  her  fingers ;  then  slipped  a  hospi- 
tal shirt  on  her  fair  body,  and  tucked  her  shining  curls  into  a  cap* 
The  fall  had  fractured  the  bone  of  one  leg  and  several  ribs. 
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The  wai-d  surgeon,  entering,  started  at  the  sight  of  the  beauti- 
ful face  on  the  narrow  pillow.  Instantly  the  scene  of  two  years 
before  i^newed  its  living  colors  on  the  sensitive  film  of  memory. 
He  even  recalled  the  name  of  the  woman  before  him,  so  deeply 
had  that  scene  and  her  beauty  impressed  him. 

"  It  is  Madame  Kanaris,"  he  said. 

The  patient  opened  her  dark  blue  eyes. 

"I  am  Mi-s.  Prince,"  she  corrected ;  "I  wish  to  send  a  tele- 
gram to  New  York  at  once." 

She  turned  white ;  fainted  again.  The  broken  bones  were 
attended  to  with  expedition. 

Before  night  the  telegram  was  sent.  There  had  been  sc^ne 
delay  of  letters,  some  misunderstanding  that  had  sent  Mrs.  Prince 
to  B by  mistake. 

That  lady's  brilliant  eyes  examined  her  surroundings. 

"  I  am  in  the Hospital,  in  the   Prince  Ward  ?  "  she  said 

presently. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Waxe,  disturbed  by  the  coincidence  of 
names. 

"  I  selected  the  fittings  and  furniture  for  it,"  Mrs.  Prince  went 
on  softly.  "  But  I  did  not  think,  at  the  time,  of  myself."  She 
looked  at  the  picture  above  the  bed. 

"You  must  have  that  picture  taken  down  for  me,  Mrs.  Waxe. 
I  do  not  like  to  have  anything  '  hanging  over  me,*  even  if  it  is  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  a  saint." 

An  ugly  sneer  disfigured  her  delicate  lips  for  a  moment. 

"I  will  havt  it  taken  down  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  the  head 
nurse;  "but  it  cannot  be  done  immediately,  my  dear.  We  have 
sent  out  all  the  nurses  wo  can  spare,  and  extra  beds  have  been 
put  in  nearly  every  ward.  I  am  too  heavy  to  risk  mjrself  on  a 
ladder,  but  I  will  see  the  superintendent  about  it  after  a  bit.  It 
is  well  fastened  up,  I  assure  you." 

Towards  night,  not  hearing  from  Mr.  Prince,  madarae  grew 
nervous,  then  feverish. 

In  a  sick-bed  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  strapped  immovably 
to  its  narrow  confines,  her  head  beginning  to  throb  with  agony, 
she  lay  suffocating  with  impatience,  suspense,  and  apprehension, 
she,  —  the  spoiled  darling  of  every  good  fortune. 
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The  mging  storm  shrieked  unceasingly  about  the  House  of 
Pain  like  a  legion  of  infernal  spirits. 

There  were  so  many  others  more  critically  ill  than  herself,  and 
the  number  of  nurses  was  so  reduced,  that  she  was  of  necessity 
left  alone  much  of  the  time. 

Just  before  midnight  Mrs.  Waxe  came  in,  weary,  but  the  em- 
bodiment of  strength  and  kindness. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  coaxingly,  ''  you  must  try  and  get  to  sleep. 
I  shall  give  you  something  to  quiet  you,  and  then  turn  off  the 
light,  and  I  hope  you  will  soon  drop  off.  I  shall  be  near  you  in 
the  corridor.  If  you  want  anything  just  tinkle  the  bell.  Close 
to  hand,  you  see,  my  dear." 

She  administered  a  dmught,  straightened  the  pillow,  then  bent 
down  impulsively  and  kissed  the  lovely,  disquieted  face  mater- 
nally. Two  beautiful  arms  closed  about  her  ample  neck»  and  the 
patient  was  sobbing  on  her  generous  bosom. 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  be  brave.  They  did  not  want  me  to 
tell  you,  but  a  telegram  came  half  an  hour  since  for  you.  Your 
husband  will  be  here  sometime  toward  morning.  Will  you  go 
to  sleep  now,  like  a  good  child?     Ah  !  I  thought  so." 

She  turned  off  the  light  and  went  out,  leaving  the  door  half 
open.  After  making  the  round  of  the  corridor  she  dropped  into 
a  chair.  Her  head  fell  forward  on  the  table  before  her.  In  all 
her  experience  as  a  nurse  she  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before, 
—  she  fell  asleep  at  her  post. 

She  was  roused  by  the  sharp,  continued  ringing  of  a  bell.  She 
sat  up,  dazed,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

The  superintendent,  the  resident  physician,  and  a  stranger  were 
coming  up  the  wide  staircase.  The  bell  had  never  ceased  its  im- 
perious, insistent  summons. 

Without  stopping  to  think,  the  head  nurse  ran,  ponderously 
but  swiftly,  to  the  Prince  Ward.  As  she  stepped  within  the 
threshold  the  bell  suddenly  ceased,  but  the  air  was  vibrating. 
She  ran  to  the  mantelpiece,  reached  up,  and  turned  on  the  light 

The  three  men  were  at  the  door,  the  fur-clad  stranger,  a  tall 
and  handsome  apparition,  carrying  a  huge  handful  of  roses.  They 
all  stared  at  the  figure  of  the  head  nurse. 

Petrified   in   position,  her   fingers  on  the  key  of   the  electric 
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bulb,  she  stood  with  her  usually  florid  face,  now  paper  white, 
turned  over  her  shoulder,  her  starting  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bed. 

Mr.  Prince  entered  quickly,  then  drew  back  with  a  loud  cry  of 
fear  and  horror.  The  roses  fell  from  his  hands  upon  the  edge  of 
the  bed  a'hd  over  the  floor. 

The  heavy  picture  had  dropped  like  a  stone  from  its  anchor  in 
the  cornice.  Its  edge  had  struck  the  sick  woman  on  breast  and 
forehead,  but  it  had  fallen  painting  upward.  From  beneath  it 
uncoiled  on  either  side  two  immensely  long,  ropelike  plaits  of 
black  hair,  between  which  the  painted  face  smiled  upon  the  white 
faces  by  the  bedside. 

The  superintendent  was  the  first  to  recover  his  wits.  He 
sprang  forward,  lifted  the  picture,  wondering  at  its  weight.  As 
he  did  so,  the  back,  loosened  by  the  fall,  fell  to  pieces ;  a  heavy 
bronze  jar  rolled  from  the  face  on  the  pillow,  scattering  a  thin, 
fine,  dust-like  ashes  that  powdered  the  luxuriant  curls,  and  floated 
above  the  stiff,  strapped  figure  in  a  fine,  impalpable  cloud. 

Then  the  ashes  settled  slowly  upon  the  lifeless  body,  upon  the 
scattered  roses  on  the  floor,  and  upon  the  splendid  furs  of  the 
man  who  shrank  against  the  wall  and  put  up  his  hands  against 
the  dreadful  sight. 
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A  Meeting  of  Royalty* 

BY   MARGARET   DODGE. 

'  was  not  according  to  the  schedule  that  the 
special   train,  consisting   of   a   locomotive,  an 
empty  baggage  car,  and  the  regally  equipped 
private  car,  Priscilla,  should  stop  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  at  Mayville  Junction.     Indeed, 
in  his    instructions,  the    Great  Man   who  was 
the   car's  sole   occupant  had   provided  for   a  wait  of   only  five 
minutes.     It  is   a  matter  of  record,  however,  that  for  forty-five 
minutes  the  official  train  waited  at  the  lonesome  little  station  on 
the  Indiana  prairie.     What  happened  in  those  forty-five  minutes 
is  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public. 

After  the  Great  Man  —  who  was  no  other  than  the  president 
of  the  A.  M.  &  P.  Trunk  Line,  which  joins  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  the  Great  Lakes  —  after  the  Great  Man  had  taken  a  per- 
functory turn  about  the  little  station  and  had  asked  a  few  stereo- 
typed questions  of  the  station  agent,  he  went  back  to  his  seat  in 
the  Priscilla's  white-and-gold  drawing-room,  and  sat  down  to  a 
game  of  solitaire.  Being  a  very  young  president  —  not  over 
forty  —  the  Great  Man  was  not  specially  fond  of  solitaire.  But 
he  was  still  less  fond  of  the  thoughts  engendered  by  a  two  weeks' 
solitary  tour  of  inspection  through  the  flat,  drab,  malarial  country 
of  the  middle  West.  After  prolonging  his  luncheon  to  the  latest 
possible  hour,  and  extracting  all  the  comfort  to  be  obtained  from 
a  single  mild  cigar,  he  found  himself  longing  to  exchange  his 
gold-and- white  gi-andeur  for  even  the  plebeian  red  velvet  of  a 
day  coach,  where  he  could  observe  the  vagaries  of  country  bridal 
couples,  and  invite  the  confidence  of  smudgy  small  boys  with 
prize  packages  of  magenta  lozenges. 

It  was  while  the  Great  Man  was  indulging  in  these  vain 
visions,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  success  at  solitaire,  that  h© 
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was  startled  by  these  words,  spoken  in  a  shrill  little  voicu?, 
apparently  just  at  liis  back : 

*•!£  you  please,  sir,  are  you  the  king  ?  " 

The  moment  that  elapsed  before  the  Great  Man  could  whirl 
about  in  the  direction  of  the  voice  was  long  enough  for  several 
detached  bits  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  to  flit  through  hh  brain. 
What  he  saw,  however,  when  faced  around,  was  simply  a  very 
solemn,  very  pale  little  girl  who  stood  with  one  thin  hand  on  the 
door  knob,  and  one  small  scarlet-stockinged  leg  well  advanced, 
while  her  hazel  eyes  gleamed  at  him  anxiously  from  under  a  fuzzy 
bro\^a  hat.     • 

"Really,"  said  the  Great  Man,  good  humoredly,  "I  don't 
know  —  why,  yes,  now  that  you  speak  of  it  —  I  suppose  I  am  a 
sort  of  king.  At  least,  I  believe  newspapers  call  me  a  i-ailroad 
king.     Won't  you  come  here  and  sit  down  ?  " 

The  small  girl  shut  the  door  and  slid  to  his  side  in  a  gait  that 
combined  a  hop  and  a  glide.  "  I  suppose  it  isn't  just  the  thing  to 
sit  down  in  — in  the  presence  of  royalty,"  she  said,  as  she  perched 
on  the  edge  of  a  big  tapestry-cushioned  Turkish  chair.  "  But, 
you  see,  I  am  a  princess  myself  —  a  fairy  princess,"  —  she  added, 
with  an  emphatic  shake  of  her  fluffy  yellow  locks. 

"  Indeed."  The  '*  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  memories  suddenly 
revived.  "That's  very  interesting,  and  I  don't  like  to  doubt 
the  word  of  a  lady.  But  all  the  fairy  princesses  of  my 
acquaintance  have  had  wings  and  spangles,  and  carried  star- 
tipped  wands  —  and — and  all  that,"  concluded  the  Great  Man 
vaguely. 

"  But  that  was  because  you  saw  them  during  the  performance," 
said  the  small  girl,  clasping  her  thin  little  fingers  over  one  scarlet- 
stockinged  knee.  "  I  wear  wings  and  spangles  and  carry  a  wand 
myself,  in  the  evenings,  and  at  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
matinees.  I'm  the  Princess  Iris,"  she  explained,  ''in  the  Golden 
Crown  Opera  Company ;  and  if  I  wore  my  fairy  clothes  all  the 
time  my  wings  would  fade  and  the  spangles  would  wear  off. 

"  But  you  know,"  said  the  small  girl,  "  you  don't  look  a 
bit  like  the  kings  of  my  acquaintiince.  They  all  wear  gilt  crowns 
and  velvet  and  ermine  robes,  and  carry  scepters.  And,  besides, 
you  are  a  great  deal  too  young." 
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The  Great  Man  laughed.  '*I  am  afmid  you  liave  me  there; 
at  least,  I  mean,  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  said  he,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  and  regarding  the  Princess  Iris  with  twinkling  eyes. 
"I  don't  look  my  part  But,  then,  I  am  not  performing  now  my- 
self.    We  are  in  the  same  boat  —  that  is  — " 

"Oh,  you  needn't  bother  to' explain,"  said  the  small  girl,  "I 
understand  slang.  Only  I  don't  talk  it  myself,  now,  except  when 
I  forget,  because  the  Queen  doesn't  like  it." 

"  So  there  is  a  queen,  too,  is  there  ?  "  said  the  Great  Man,  the 
merry  lines  around  his  blue  eyes  growing  deeper.  *^  Dear  me, 
we  shall  soon  have  the  entire  royal  family." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  queen,  and  she  is  not  to  be  laughed  at,"  said 
the  child  gravely.  "  In  fact,  it's  partly  about  her  Fve  come.  I — 
I  wanted  an  audience." 

"  Well,  really,"  said  the  man  nervously,  "  I  should  like  U) 
accommodate  you,  but " —  looking  at  his  watch  —  "  my  train 
leaves  in  about  one  minute,  and  I  don't  see  exactly  how  I  can." 

"  Oh,  my ! "  said  the  small  girl,  "  can't  you  even  make  your 
own  train  wait  while  a  princess  talks  to  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  since  you  put  it  that  way,  I  suppose  I  can,"  said  the 
Great  Man,  pressing  an  electric  button.  Then,  as  the  black 
porter  appeared,  listened  deferentially  to  his  whispered  order  and 
glided  out  again.\the  royal  personage  continued: 

"Very  likely  I  don't  get  half  the  fun  out  of  being  a  king  tliat 
I  might.     You  see,  I  sometimes  forget  the  extent  of  my  power." 

"  Ah !  yes,  that's  the  very  t^ing  I've  come  to  speak  to  you 
about,"  said  the  child.  "I  —  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
hurt  your  feelings,"  she  went  on  gently,  "but  sometimes  it's 
necessary,  you  know." 

Upon  her  hearer's  assurance  that  he  would  endeavor  to  bear  up 
under  censure,  the  small  girl  continued : 

"  It's  like  this  :  I  s'pose  you've  such  a  big  kingdom  you  don't 
get  a  chance  to  straighten  out  all  the  things  that  go  wrong." 

"  And  something  has  gone  wrong,  now,  has  it?" 

"  Yes,  as  wrong  as  can  be.  But,"  reassuringly,  "  of  course  1 
undei-stand  you  couldn't  have  known  about  it.  It's  the  train  tc 
Washita.  It  was  put  down  on  the  time-table,  you  know,  to  go  al 
four  this  afternoon,  and  we  all  came  down  to  the  station  to  get  it 
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And  now  they  say  it  may  be  two  hours  before  it  arrives ;  so,  in- 
stead of  getting  to  Washita  at  half-past  six,  it  will  be  long  after 
nine,  and  we'll  be  too  late  to  give  our  performance.  And  that 
will  be  a  very  d-r-eadful  loss  to  the  Queen." 

" How's  that?  "  said  the  Great  Man.  "  One  night  can't  make 
very  much  difference." 

"Oh,  but  this  is  Saturday  night,  and  the  whole  house  was 
sold  long  ago.  Washita's  the  best  show  town  in  the  State,  you 
know,  and  the  Queen  was  counting  on  the  money. 

"  You  see,  it's  been  a  dreadfully  poor  season  in  the  profession, 
and  even  the  Queen  has  lost  heaps.  And  just  now  when  she 
found  out  we'd  be  late,  her  face  got  all  white,  and  she  hung  onto 
my  hand,  oh,  so  hard,  and  said  — " 

Here  the  child  stopped  suddenly  and,  digging  her  little  fists 
into  the  chair,  blinked  very  fast  and  caught  her  breatli.     Then, 

"  It  quite  upsets  me  to  think  of  it,"  she  said  in  a  muffled 
little  voice.  "The  Queen  said  that  she  was  afraid  that  the 
company  would  have  to  disband  now,  and  the  season's  hardly 
begun." 

Two  great  tears  rolled  down  the  white  little  face. 

The  man  stirred  uneasily.  There  was  a  deep  line  between  his 
eyebrows. 

"That  is  hard  luck!"  he  exclaimed.  "But,  then,"  with  an 
affected  hardihood,  "  after  all  she's  only  a  play  queen,  you  know, 
and  I  presume  she's  —  well  —  roughed  it  before.  Anyway,  you'll 
probably  all  find  nice  engagements  soon,  and  be  just  as  woU  oflf  as 
you  are  now." 

"  How  can  you  say  that?"  the  child  flashed  out.  "  Of  course 
we  can't  be  so  happy  with  any  one  else.  There  never  was  any  one 
half  so  sweet,  and  kind,  and  beautiful  as  she  is.  And  we  all  love 
her  dearly.  And,  besides,  if  the  rest  are  make-believes,  she  isn't ; 
she  is  a  real  queen  all  the  time  !  " 

The  child  had  risen.  Her  shabby  hat  had  fallen  to  the  floor 
and  her  big  hazel  eyes  blazed  angrily  out  of  her  pale  little  face. 
The  next  moment,  with  a  shame-faced  lowering  of  her  head,  she 
slid  nearer  to  the  Great  Man's  side. 

"I  —  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  hurt  your  feelings,"  she  said 
humbly.     "  The  Queen  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  thought  I'd  don 
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7  that,  and  on  her  account,  too  ;  but,  you  see,  I  really  couldn't  bear 

J  to  have  her  called  a  make-believe.     And  now,"  she  continued,  '"  I 

•  jj  think  I'll  go  back  to  the  station.     My  auntie  and  the  Queen  will 
;.1  be  wondering  where  I  am.** 

•  '  "  W-ait  a  minute,"  said  the  man,  drawing  the  child  to  his  side. 
•  I               "I  want  to  know  more  about  this  real  Queen.     You  know  they 

say  all  the  royal  families  are  connected,  and  she  may  be  a  relative 
of  mine." 

"  No,  she  isn't,'*  said  the  small  girl,  leaning  a  little  shyly 
against  the  royal  shoulder  ;  "  because  she  told  me  once  that  she 
had  no  i-elations  left  since  her  father  died.  You  see,  she  used  to 
live  in  a  big  palace  in  New  York  in  the  winter  and  a  stone  castle 
in  Newport  in  the  summer,  and  she  had  horses,  and  carriages,  and 
diamonds,  and  —  and  all  those  things.  But  she  wasn't  a  queen 
because  she  had  them,  you  know,  but  they  belongec^  to  her 
because  she  was  a  queen. 

"  Well,  one  day  her  father  died,  and  they  found  he'd  lost  all 
his  money,  and  some  that  belonged  to  other  people  besides,  so  the 
Queen  had  to  go  on  the  stage  and  get  some  mofley  to  take  care  of 
herself  and  to  pay  back  what  he  —  he  borrowed,  you  know.  And 
that  was  four  years  ago,  and  now  she's  paid  back  all  Mr.  Denbigh's 
debts  except  two  thousand  dollars  — " 

"  Mr.  Denbigh  !  ** 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  said  the  child  half  turning,  "  Ain't 
you  feeling  well  ?     Your  arm  trembles  so." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  quite  well.     Only  I  felt  so  sorry  for  your  Queen." 

"  I  knew  you  would,"  said  the  child  enthusiastically.  "  Well, 
as  I  told  you,  she  paid  it  all  back  except  just  that  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  this  season  she  expected  to  finish  it.  And  that  made 
her  so  happy,  because  she  doesn't  like  being  a  make-believe  queen, 
and  it  was  only  on  her  father's  account  she  did  it." 

"  You're  sure  it  was  only  that?  She  didn't  care  to  be  famous, 
after  all  ?  "  said  the  Great  Man,  clutching  the  tiny  hand  hard. 

"  Why,  how  queer  your  voice  sounds,"  said  the  little  girl  in  a 
motherly  tone.  "I'm  sure  you  can't  be  feeling  well  or  yMi 
wouldn't  say  such  things.  I  should  think  that  being  a  king 
yourself  you'd  know  that  when  a  person's  been  a  real  queen  oaot 
she  wouldn't  care  about  being  a  make-believe  one." 
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"  But  that's  just  like  men ;  they  never  do  understand.  Now 
there  was  one  that  the  Queen  knew.  She  told  me  just  a  little 
about  him  one  day  when  things  seemed  very  make-believey  to 
her.  She  put  it  in  a  kind  of  story,  you  know,  but  I  liked  her 
so  much  I  knew  who  it  was  about. 

"  Do  you  know,  he  thought  just  what  you  did,  because  she 
wouldn't  marry  him  instead  of  going  oflf  for  what  he  called  a  —  a 
'career  '  ?  And  he'd  known  her  ever  since  she  was  a  little  girl, 
too,  and  ought  to  have  known  better,  oughtn't  he?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Great  Man  huskily,  "I  suppose  he  ought. 
But  you  see  the  Queen  didn't  tell  him  about  —  about  the  money 
she  was  paying  back.  And  she  was  a  great  deal  younger  than 
he,  and  beautiful,  with  a  voice  that  people  said  would  make  her 
famous,  and  he  thought  that  she  really  cared  more  to  be  a  stage 
queen  than  anything  else. 

"  Tell  me,  dear,  has  she  still  the  ring  that  he  gave  her  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  ?  " 

"  The  teenty  little  forget-me-not  ring  that  she  wears  on  a  chain 
and  often  kis —  But — how  did  you  know  ?  "  stammered  the  child, 
twisting  around  and  staring  up  into  his  face.  "  I  never  told  you 
the  rest,  and  your  ej^es  are  so  strange  —  " 

But  the  Great  Man  had  risen  and  was  striding  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  car.  "  And  Alice  really  cared  for  me  —  she  cares  for 
me  still,"  he  murmured.  "While  I,  who  ought  to  have  stood 
by  her  have  only  hindered  her.  And  now  she  needs  help,  and  I 
with  all  my  money  haven't  the  right  to  help  her.  It's  too  late  — 
I  can  never  make  up  for  the  time  I've  lost  —  " 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mind,"  said  the  small  girl  who  stood  as  if 
petrified  just  where  he  had  left  her ;  "  but  you  spoke  so  loud 
I  couldn't  help  hearing  the  last.  And  if  you  mean  the  train  to 
Washita,  it  isn't  too  late.  If  you  could  get  it  here  in  fifteen 
minutes  —  and  I  s'pose  that's  easy,  for  a  king — we  could  give  the 
performance,  even  if  the  curtain  did  ring  up  late." 

*' Train  to  Washita,"  murmured  the  Great  Man  —  "Why, 
yes;  of  course  !  How  stupid  of  me,"  as  he  pressed  the  electric 
button.     "  Let's  see,  how  many  are  there  of  you  ?  " 

''Twenty-two  now,"  said  the  child,  "  but  I  don't  quite  —  " 

"And  you  haven't  had  the  best  of  fare  in  the  hotels  ?  " 
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"  Well,  it  hasn't  been  very  bad,  but  yesterday  and  to-day  we've 
pretended  we  didn't  want  any  lunch,  because  we  knew  how 
things  were  with  —  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  man  with  something  like  a  groan,  "  I 
only  wanted  to  know  on  account  of  the  orders." 

Then,  to  the  porter,  "  Ask  the  conductor  to  step  here." 

"  The  Golden  Crown  Opera  Company  have  been  delayed 
here,"  he  said,  when  that  official  appeared,  "and  I  want  them  to 
take  this  special  tmin  to  Washita.  Put  the  whole  party  in  my 
private  car.  Tell  the  engineer  he  must  make  extra  time  to  get 
them  there  at  six-thirty.  Telegraph  ahead  for  a  clear  track,  and 
to  Casstown  for  supplies,  so  that  dinner  may  be  served  in  this 
car.  When  the  train  is  ready  to  start  step  over  to  the  station 
and  tell  the  company  that  the  train  for  Washita  is  waiting.  And 
be  sure  that  everything  is  done  to  make  them  comfortable.  I  will 
follow  on  the  regular  express." 

As  the  conductor  withdrew,  the  Great  Man  found  himself  sud- 
denly caught  in  the  embrace  of  what  seemed  a  small-sized  tor- 
nado. '^You  really  mean  it?"  cried  the  child,  half  sobbing. 
"  We're  not  going  to  disband,  after  all  I  Oh,  I  was  sure  from  the 
beginning  that  you  were  a  really,  truly  king,  even  if  you  didn't 
wear  a  crown  and  velvet  robes.  But,"  with  a  sudden  clouding 
of  her  face,  "you  won't  go  away  just  when  the  Queen's  coming?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  fact  is,"  said  the  Great  Man,  setting  the 
Princess  carefully  in  tlie  depths  of  the  Turkish  chair,  "these 
meetings  with  royalty  are  so  unusual  for  me  that  I  feel  hardly 
prepared  for  another  one  the  same  day.  So  I  think  I'll  follow  in 
a  common  car.  And  in  the  morning  I'll  ask  for  a  private  audience 
with  the  Queen." 
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Eleanor    Stevens'  Will* 

BY   ISABEL   SCOTT   STONE. 

HEN    the   following   notice    appeared     in   the 
columns  of  tlie  daily   newspapers,  society  ex- 
perienced an  absolutely  new  sensation.     People 
who  hadn't  known  the  late  Eleanor  Stevens  im- 
mediately began  to  inquire  into  the  history  of 
the  woman  whose  name  was  coupled   Avith  so 
singular  an  announcement.     And  people  who 
had  known  Eleanor  Stevens  forthwith  revived   long  lists  of  her 
curious  fads  and  fancies,  concluding  always  with  the  declaration : 
"Well,  it's  just  what  you  might  expect  from  Eleanor  Stevens." 

PERSONAL.    The  rejected  suitors  of  the  late 
Miss  Eleanor  Stevens  may  hear  something!:  to  their    ^ 
advantage  by  communicating  with  Willard  Pratt, 
Counsellor  at  Law,  International  Trust  Building. 

Now,  Eleanor  Stevens  had  been  by  no  means  either  the  crotcliety 
old  maid  or  the  rattle-brained  young  one  that  these  remarks 
might  imply.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  been  a  rarely  charming 
and  gifted  young  woman,  well  born,  well  bred,  the  heiress  to  an 
enormous  fortune,  in  fact,  the  possessor  of  beauty,  brains,  and 
money,  sufficient  to  equip  half  a  dozen  so^alled  society  belles. 
But  in  spite  of  these  endowments,  or,  perhaps,  because  of  them, 
Eleanor  Stevens  had  been  an  eccentric,  and  with  every  year  since 
ber  d^but  her  eccentricity  had  become  more  marked.  At  times, 
for  example,  she  would  dance  and  golf,  pour  at  teas,  and  talk 
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small  talk  to  eligible  young  men  with  a  persistency  and  success 
that  made  her  for  the  time  the  sun  of  society's  solar  system. 
Then,  suddenly,  and  with  no  excuse  whatever,  she  would  with- 
draw into  herself,  refuse  all  invitations,  and  spend  a  month  or 
more. in  studying  Buddhism  or  in  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  the  poor  in  great  cities.  As  to  her  suitors,  the  most  remarkable 
reports  had  existed  concerning  Miss  Stevens'  treatment  of  those 
gentlemen.  It  had  been  said  by  some  that  each  in  turn  under- 
went a  period  of  suspense  hung,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between 
earth  and  heaven,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  always 
lowered  to  the  former  element  by  Miss  Stevens'  unqualified  refusal. 
Certain  malicious  rivals  had  even  claimed  that  at  times  these  pro- 
posals were  so  numerous  that  Miss  Stevens  used  printed  forms  of 
rejection,  — like  those  sent  by  publishers  with  unavailable  manu- 
script,—  with  space  left  blank  for  the  name  and  date.  There 
were  others  who  had  declared  that  her  drawing-room  was  always 
as  crowded  with  suitors  as  a  fashionable  doctor's  waiting-room 
with  patients.  Occasionally,  it  had  occurred  to  an  exceptionally 
keen-witted  person  to  connect  the  girl's  periods  of  self-exile  with 
her  reputed  refusal  of  some  specially  manly  lover.  But  each  of 
these  reports  was,  after  all,  founded  only  on  surmise.  For  it  was 
cited  as  a  crowning  instance  of  Miss  Stevens'  eccentricity  that  she 
had  looked  upon  the  subject  of  love  and  marriage  with  an  old- 
fashioned  romanticism,  and  that  while  she  had  never  found  her 
special  ideal,  she  yet  believed  too  thoroughly  in  the  honor  of  her 
would-be  lovers  ever  to  betray  their  confidence.  In  the  end,  society 
had  concluded  to  accept  the  girl's  vagaries  as  simply  "  Eleanor 
Stevens'  way."  And  this  formula  had  been  made  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  oddities,  ranging  from  the  wearing  of  liigh  crowns  when 
low  ones  were  the  fashion,  to  Miss  Stevens'  sudden  and  mysterious 
departure  for  Europe  exactly  two  days  after  she  had  taken  apart- 
ments for  the  summer  with  a  party  of  friends  at  a  watering-place 
hotel.  Indeed,  when,  six  months  after  her  abrupt  departure,  the 
notice  came  of  the  young  heiress'  sudden  death  —  unattended 
except  by  her  maid  and  companion  —  in  some  obscure  village  in 
the  Black  Forest,  even  her  friends  could  find  no  phrase  that  so  well 
expressed  their  shocked  surprise  as :  "  Well,  that  was  just  like 
Eleanor  Stevens.     She  couldn't  even  die  like  other  people." 
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And  now,  following  upon  the  news  of  her  strange  death,  had 
appeared  this  still  stranger  notice. 

Eleanor  Stevens'  rejected  suitors !  Who  were  they  ?  Would 
they  present  themselves  according  to  directions  ?  What  were  the 
advantages  they  would  gain  by  so  doing  ? 

To  the  last  of  these  questions  the  public  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  an  answer.  Three  days  after  the  extraordinary  "  personal  " 
had  made  its  appearance,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
Eleanor  Stevens  had  left  a  will,  and  that  this  will  had  been  pro- 
bated. Before  this  news  was  twelve  hours  old,  the  sensation 
caused  by  the  advertisement  was  completely  overshadowed  by 
that  produced  by  the  following  clause  with  which  it  was  dis- 
covered the  will  ended : 

"  To  each  one  of  my  rejected  suitors  I  give  and  bequeath 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  subject  to  certain  sealed 
conditions,  exactly  one  year  from  my  death,  in  the  library  of  my 
residence  in  Beechwood  Street,  Philadelphia." 

Decidedly,  society  had  never  found  a  more  tantalizing  subject 
for  gossip  than  was  furnished  by  this  mysterious  will.  The 
latest  scandal,  the  approaching  wedding  at  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
forthcoming  private  ball  all  faded  into  nothingness  beside  this 
all-absorbing  sensation.  In  the  newspapers  long  accounts  of  the 
dead  woman's  life  and  character,  of  her  house  and  gowns,  ways  of 
wearing  her  hair,  and  such  light-throwing  investigations  were 
published  daily.  A  popular  preacher  referred  to  the  subject 
veiledly  in  his  Sunday  night  sermon.  Men  who  had  never  seen 
Eleanor  Stevens  quizzed  one  another  about  the  wide  swath  they 
would  cut  when  they  claimed  the  money  due  them  under  her 
will.  While  every  masculine  being,  from  an  ofiice  boy  to  a  gi^y- 
haired  clergyman,  that  rode  up  in  the  elevator  in  the  International 
Trust  Building,  where  Willard  Pratt  had  his  office,  was  regarded 
as  a  possible  applicant,  bent  on  further  informing  himself  con- 
cerning the  curious  legacy's  conditions.  One  man  only  knew 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  that  was  Eleanor  Stevens'  lawyer, 
Willard  Pratt ;  but  from  him  neither  hints,  nor  bribes,  nor  open 
question  could  drag  a  syllable.  As  for  Mr.  Pratt's  office  boy, 
he  reaped  a  harvest  of  retainers  for  worthless  tips  on  the  "  ap- 
proaching race." 
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In  the  end,  people  decided  that  the  legacy  had  some  connection 
with  the  late  Miss  Stevens'  romantic  ideas  concerning  her  rejected 
suitors ;  and  accepted,  grudgingly,  the  necessity  of  awaiting  the 
slow  coming  and  going  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
before  they  could  find  out  who  those  suitors  had  been. 

Meantime,  Willard  Pratt,  counsellor-at-law,  was  deriving  from 
the  administration  of  Miss  Stevens'  will  the  keenest  enjoyment 
of  his  long  and  varied  legal  career.  Being  a  shrewd  reader  of 
character,  and  possessed  of  a  large  fund  of  humor,  he  had  vastly 
enjoyed  being  interviewed  by  the  claimants  or  the  claimants' 
friends,  and,  though  they  had  got  nothing  out  of  him,  he  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  got  a  great  deal  out  of  them.  As  one  after 
another  left  him  the  keen  jurist  invariably  chuckled  to  himself : 

"  Smart  girl  to  refuse  him.  He  was  after  the  money,  that's 
plain.  But  what  in  the  name  of  all  that's  holy  made  her  give 
him  twenty-five  thousand  now  ?  " 

But  his  enjoyment  reached  its  culminating  point  when,  jast 
one  week  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  settlement  of  the  will, 
society  was  again  startled  by  this  notice  in  the  daily  papers : 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 

The  rejected  suitors  of  Miss  Eleanor  Stevens  are 
requested  to  meet  at  her  late  residence  on  Beech- 
wood  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  the  2l8t 
inst.,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  with  reference  to  the 
legacies  due  them  under  her  will.  WILLARD 
PRATT,  Executor, 

"  I  think  that  will  reawaken  popular  interest,"  said  the  old 
lawyer  dryly. 

And  so  it  did.  Seven  dajrs  later,  when  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  reception  of  Miss  Stevens'  rejected  suitors  drew  near,  the 
street  in  the  vicinity  of  her  late  residence  was  lined  with  an  eager 
multitude  of  men  and  women.  From  behind  the  curtains  of 
every  window  within  a  block,  unseen  spectators  awaited  the  morn- 
ing's developments;  while  people  who  would  not  acknowledge 
their  curiosity  by  joining  the  crowd  of  confessed  sight-seers  made 
convenient  errands  which  took  them  through  Beechwood  Street 
at  the  time  appointed  for  the  "show."  The  only  drawback  to 
the  anticipated  enjoyment  was  the  fear  that,  after  all,  the  suitors 
might  at  the  last  moment  fail  to  appear. 
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But  no  such  catastrophe  occurred.  It  is  true  that  as  the  hour 
drew  near  in  which  they  were  to  stand  confessed  as  members  of 
Miss  Eleanor's  ''army  of  ^martyrs"  several  of  the  intended 
claimants  had  found  themselves  weakening  in  their  resolve. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  had  justified  their  claim  solely  on  the 
gTQund  of  an  admiration  felt  but  never  expressed,,  felt  their 
courage  oozing  as  the  ordeal  approached*  Others,  who  were 
burning  incense  at  new  shrines,  seriously  considered  renouncing 
a  claim  that  would  decidedly  complicate  their  present  prospects. 
Still  others,  who  were  now  happily  married,  hesitated  at  opening 
the  old  wound  and  endangering  their  domestic  bliss,  even  for 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  while  hardly  one  but  felt  some 
qualms  at  the  thought  of  openly  profiting  by  an  experience 
that  most  men  hide  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart. 

It  was  a  question  whether  pride  or  profit  would  win  the  day. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  almighty  dollar  had  proved  its  right  to 
that  title. 

When  Mr.  Pratt  entered  the  library  of  Miss  Stevens'  late 
residence,  at  ten  o'clock  on  this  eventful  morning,  he  found  the 
room  crowded  with  a  body  of  men  clad  in  mourning  garb  and 
solemnly  waiting  in  various  stages  of  uneasiness  for  the  approach 
of  the  long-expected  moment. 

As  the  lawyer  silently  took  his  seat  behind  a  baize-covered 
table,  the  troubled  faces  grew  visibly  more  troubled  ;  and  as  he 
produced  sundry  important-looking  documents  and  laid  them  on 
the  table,  each  countenance  was  stamped  with  mingled  emotions, 
eager  expectancy  in  many  cases  being  linked  with  shame  and 
avarice. 

"  Grentlemen,"  began  the  old  lawyer,  *'I  must  trouble  each  of 
you  to  give  me  in  writing  a  concise  statement  of  the  time,  place, 
and  circumstances  attending  your  several  offers  and  rejections,  in 
order  that  I  may  have  documentary  proof  that  you  are  entitled  to 
the  legacies  left  you  by  the  terms  of  Miss  Stevens'  will. 

"  Documentary  proof  I "  At  those  unexpected  words  the 
emotion  that  marked  the  faces  of  the  strange  assembly  changed  to 
unmistakable  concern.  Was  this  some  disagreeable  joke  ?  No, 
the  old  lawyer  waited  with  unmoved  face  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  demand.     There  was  a  momentary  hesitation.     Then,  filing 
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up  in  due  order,  the  applicants,  one  by  one,  seated  themselves  at 
the  table  before  the  old  attorney  and  wrote  the  account  demanded. 

As  the  last  statement  was  signed,  the  portidres  of  the  library 
were  suddenly  drawn  back,  and  a  tall,  heavily  veiled  figure 
advanced  slowly  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then,  as  she 
raised  her  hand  and  drew  back  the  thick  gauze  that  masked 
her  face,  a  cry  of  terror  echoed  through  the  house. 

The  woman  was  Eleanor  Stevens ! 

"  Wait,'*  she  commanded.  "  Don't  be  alarmed ;  I  am  no  ghost. 
The  Miss  Stevens  who  died  a  year  ago  in  the  Black  Forest  was 
not  the  Miss  Stevens  whose  loss  you  are  so  deeply  mourning. 

"  By  a  stupid  blunder  of  the  peasants  with  whom  I  was  stay- 
ing, an  exchange  of  names  occurred  between  myself  and  an 
invalid  girl  whom  I  had  befriended ;  so  that  when  she  died,  her 
death  certificate  was  issued  under  the  name  of  Eleanor  Stevens. 

"  Some  weeks  earlier  I  had  been  influenced  by  daily  contact 
with  one  whose  life  was  fading  rapidly  away  to  draw  up  my  will 
in  legal  form  and  to  send  it  home  to  my  lawyer. 

"  When  I  left  so  suddenly  for  Europe  a  year  and  a  half  ago  it 
was  because  of  a  conversation  overheard  between  several  of  my 
seeming  admirers  which  changed  all  my  ideas  of  manly  chivalry 
in  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  which  drove  me  abroad,  as  I  supposed, 
forever. 

"  It  was  that  blundering  exchange  of  names  that  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  you  under  these  interesting  circum- 
stances. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  my  will,  in  which  you  have  shown  so  deep 
an  interest,  stipulates  that  each  of  my  rejected  suitors  shall 
receive  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  after  my  death.  That 
bequest  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  when  I  am  really  dead. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  would  gladly  read  your  documentary  proofs  ; 
but,  as  I  have  never  in  all  my  life  rejected  but  two  suitors,  and  as 
one  of  these  died  six  months  ago  and  the  other  is  not  here  to-day, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  you  to  my  lawyer." 

And  with  a  sweeping  courtesy  Miss  Stevens  withdrew  from 
the  room. 
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BY  ALICE  TURNER   CURTIS. 

N  one  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  park  in  the 
center  of  a  town  near  Boston  is  a  very  attract- 
ive modern  house  with  a  history.  It  was  built 
for  the  occupancy  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie, 
whose  mysterious  deaths  mark  the  beginning  of 
this  story. 

The  facts  here  recorded  are  just  as  I  heard 
them.  Indeed  I  was  a  resident  of  the  town  during  the  period  in 
which  these  strange  occurrences  took  place,  and  had  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  people  mentioned. 

The  Leslies  had  been  married  a  year,  were  apparently  happy, 
and  were  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  town.  One  morning 
a  neighbor  noticed  that  lights  were  burning  in  the  Leslie  house. 
He  ran  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  There  was  no  response, 
and  after  a  few  horn's  the  neighbors  decided  that  something  was 
wrong  inside,  and  that  an  entrance  must  be  made  at  once.  The 
front  door  was  accordingly  forced  open,  and  as  the  men  went  in 
they  could  see  into  the  room  beyond  the  hall,  the  sitting-room. 
Mr.  Leslie  was  sitting  with  a  paper  across  his  knees,  apparently 
asleep,  and  on  a  couch  near  by  lay  his  wife. 

'  It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  ascertain  that  both  had  been 
dead  for  some  hours.  Their  faces  were  peaceful  and  composed ; 
there  were  no  signs  of  disturbance  in  the  house. 

Every  possible  inquiry  was  made.  No  trace  of  poison  or  of 
foul  play  could  be  found.  Numberless  theories  were  advanced, 
and  the  wonder  and  excitement  over  the  tragic  death  of  the 
young  couple  grew  daily. 

After  some  months  their  relatives  removed  the  furnishings, 
and  "To  l^et"  appeared  in  the  cottage  windows.  The  house 
was  immediately  taken  by  a  man  from  Boston,  whose  family  con- 
sisted, beside  himself,  of  his  wife  and  two  little  girls.     None  of 
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this  family  had  heard  the  stoiy  of  the  Leslies,  nor  did  they  hear 
it  until  they  had  been  in  the  cottage  for  some  weeks. 

One  night,  after  they  had  occupied  the  dwelling  for  over  a 
week,  the  man  of  tlie  family  was  awakened  by  a  sudden  scream. 
His  wife  awoke  at  the  same  moment,  and  exclaimed :  "  One  of 
tlie  children  must  have  the  nightmai'e, "  but  just  then  the  two 
little  girls  rushed  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  **  What's  the  matter, 
mother?  What  are  you  screaming  about? "  Almost  before  they 
had  finished  speaking  two  more  screams  in  quick  sucdession  rang 
through  the  house.  The  place  was  carefully  searched,  but.  no 
cause  for  the  disturbance  could  be  found. 

The  next  night  at  about  the  same  hour  like  sounds  were  heard. 
After  that  Mr.  Weston  made  inquiries  of  the  neighbors.  None 
of  them  had  been  disturbed.  One  suggested  that  possibly  a  cat 
was  shut  up  somewhere  in  the  house  and  had  made  the  noises 
heard,  but  a  careful  search  of  the  entire  premises  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  such  commonplace  solution  of  the  mysterious  sounds. 

A  week  passed  without  any  recurrence  of  the  midnight  sounds, 
when  one  night  Mi-s.  Weston  awoke  from  a  most  terrible  dream. 
She  dreamed  that  she  was  lying  upon  the  couch  in  the  sitting- 
room.  In  front  of  her  stood  a  young  man  who  held  a  pillow  in 
his  hands.  "  I  shall  stifle  you,"  he  said  clearly ;  "  it's  no  use  to 
struggle."  Mrs.  Weston  dreamed  that  she  tried  to  scream;  that 
once,  twice,  three  times  she  endeavored  to  rise  from  the  couch  to 
push  away  the  pillow,  but  could  not. 

From  this  dream  she  awoke  suddenly,  and,  as  she  lay  endeavo^ 
ing  to  overcome  its  impression,  a  gasping  shiiek,  quickly  followed 
by  two  more,  awakened  her  husband,  and  again  sent  the  little 
girls  flying  in  terror  to  their  mother's  room. 

This  time  Mrs.  Weston  held  herself  responsible  for  the  ter- 
rible screams.  "I've  had  a  dreadful  dream,  and  I  suppose  I 
screamed  without  knowing  it,"  she  said.  She  had  hardly  finished 
this  explanation  when  again  came  the  screams,  the  last  dying 
away  in  a  stifled  moan. 

The  family  was  by  this  time  thoroughly  terrified.  They  had 
heard  the  story  of  the  Leslies,  and  without  waiting  for  further  ex- 
periences in  the  house  they  moved  at  once. 

Their  story  got  about  the  town,  with  the  result  that  the  house 
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was  vacant  for  a  year.  Then  a  family,  consisting  of  an 
elderly  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walters,  and  their  son,  a  young 
man  about  twenty-five,  moved  in.  The  remainder  of  the  story 
was  told  me  by  this  son,  and  I  will  give  it  in  his  own  words 
as  nearly  as  possible : 

"  I  wasn't  afraid  of  any  haunted  house.  My  father  was  deaf, 
so  it  would  take  a  reasonably  loud  scream  to  wake  him,  and  my 
mother  was  a  sensible  woman.  The  house  just  suited  us.  We  got 
nicely  settled  in  a  few  weeks,  and  my  elder  brother  and  his  wife 
came  out  from  Boston  to  make  us  a  visit.  The  first  night  they 
were  there  I  stayed  in  town  for  the  theater.  The  train  I  came 
out  in  left  a  few  minutes  after  eleven,  and  I  reached  the  house 
at  about  a  quarter  before  twelve.  I  was  nearly  ready  for  bed 
when  a  shriek  like  that  of  a  person  struggling  for  his  life 
sounded  through  the  house.  I  hurried  into  the  hall,  and  as  I 
did  so  my  brother  opened  his  door.  Before  either  of  us  could 
speak  a  second  and  a  third  scream  followed.  By  this  time  even 
father's  deaf  ears  had  been  penetrated,  and  we  all  sat  up  talking 
the  matter  over  far  into  the  night  before  we  felt  like  sleep. 

"  In  the  end  we  decided  not  to  mention  the  occurrence.  We 
thought  of  several  possible  explanations  of  the  noise.  The  next 
morning  we  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  house  and  sur- 
roundings. We  made  inquiries  as  to  late  trains,  thinking  we 
might  have  mistaken  the  shriek  of  an  engine  for  a  human  voice  ; 
but  all  our  conjectures  led  to  nothing.  We  could  find  no  satis- 
factory reason  for  the  disturbance. 

"  I  made  inquiries  about  the  Leslies,  and  found  that  many  peo- 
ple believed  that  Leslie  had  stifled  his  wife,  and  then  taken  some 
subtle  poison  which  left  no  trace ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  to 
support  this  theory ;  no  sign  of  poison  had  been  found,  no  cause 
could  be  given  for  such  an  act,  and  nothing  could  explain  the 
midnight  screams.  A  week  passed  quietly,  when  one  night  my 
brother  awakened  our  mother,  telling  her  that  his  wife  was  ill. 
She  had  awakened  from  a  bad  dream  almost  suffocated,  and  my 
mother  worked  over  her  for  some  time  before  she  was  restored. 
She  refused  to  tell  her  dream,  but  we  were  well  assured  that  it 
was  a  repetition  of  Mrs.  Weston's.  The  next  morning  my  brother 
and  his  wife  went  to  their  home. 
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"  I  had  one  more  experience  in  that  house  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  Mj  father  was  to  be  out  one  night  until  midnight  at  the 
meeting  of  a  society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  my  mother 
and  I  decided  to  wait  up  for  Kim. 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  mother  lay  down  on  the  couch  and  went 
to  sleep.  The  room  was  brightly  lighted,  and  I  sat  near  the  couch 
reading. 

«'  Just  as  I  heard  my  father  come  in  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
moan  from  my  mother.  I  turned  quickly  toward  the  couch,  and 
as  I  did  so  I  saw  plainly  that  the  sofa  pillow  lay  upon  her  face. 
I  snatched  it  away,  and  awakened  her  with  some  little  difficulty. 

"  Meantime  my  father  had  come  into  the  room,  and  as  he  en- 
tered a  scream,  terrible  in  its  nearness  and  intensity,  rang  out, 
thrilling  us  all  with  a  sickening  shock.     We  left  the  next  day." 

This  finished  his  story.  No  explanation  of  these  happenings 
has  ever  been  given.  The  Leslies'  death  remains  a  mystery,  and 
to  explain  the  Presence  that  occupied  this  cottage  after  their  death 
would  be  to  account  for  a  side  of  life  which  we  barely  touch  and 
cannot  comprehend. 

The  house  is  still  to  let. 
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BY   HARRY   M.   PECK. 

HEY  sat,  side  by  side,  on  a  big  hearth-rug,  gaz- 
ing into  the  glowing  coals.  The  one  was  a 
young  man,  of  perhaps  twenty-eiglit,  and  the 
other  an  old  dog,  of  perhaps  ten.  That's  not  a 
criticism  on  the  poverty  of  the  English  language. 
It  simply  shows  how  much  more  a  dog  can 
"  get  out,"  or  perhaps  "  put  into,"  ten  years  than  a  man. 

They  sat  there,  anyway.  Young  or  old.  Young  and  old. 
And  they  gazed  into  the  coals.  And  the  young  one  blew  great 
clouds  of  smoke  out  of  a  fragrant  briarwood  at  the  old  one.  But 
the  old  one  did  not  mind.     He  was  acclimated. 

It  was  in  the  cozy  bachelor  apartments  of  Neil  Richards.  Neil 
was  a  fellow  who  had  succeeded,  by  dint  of  presumable  study, 
money,  and  late  nights,  in  getting  through  college  in  a  commend- 
able manner,  seven  years  before.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  financial  business.  Not  exactly  as  a  legitimate 
broker ;  nor  as  a  negotiator  of  loans ;  nor  again  as  a  pawnbroker ; 
but  in  that  pleasanter  line  which  on  a  business  letter-head  —  if  he 
had  owned  such  a  thing  —  would  have  been  expressed  something 
like  this  :  "  Neil  Richards,  Income  Spender,  Pleasant  Street,  Easy- 
ville."  Anyway,  he  had  been  traveling,  intermittently,  to  improve 
himself,  as  the  phrase  goes,  since  the  day  he  calmly,  and  with  the 
most  approved  senioiic  gravity,  tucked  a  sheepskin  under  his  arm 
and  discarded  his  cap  and  gown. 

But,  after  his  latest  peripatetic  streak,  he  was  back  again,  at 
last,  in  New  York,  in  his  old  rooms,  in  his  favorite  seat  on  the 
hearth-rug,  with  his  dog  beside  him,  and — in  love.  The  fellows 
at  the  club  had  said  for  several  weeks  past,  as  Richards  would 
excuse  himself,  get  up,  and  go  out  about  nine  o'clock  evenings : 
"  Funny  about  Neil,  isn't  it  ?  He  leaves  us  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  goes  home,  and  they  say  he  sits  down  and  talks  U 
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that  old  dog,  General,  of  his  till  midnight.  Guess  he  must  be  in 
love." 

And  the  fellows  were  right.  Neil  was  hopelessly,  fearfully, 
and  misei-ably  in  love.  Her  name  was  Dorcas  —  Dorcas  Rowland ; 
not  a  particularly  pretty  name,  nor  a  particularly  pretty  girl ;  but 
a  girl  with  such  a  wealth  of  sweetness,  tact,  common  sense,  and 
intelligence  that  more  would  have  made  her  a  curiosity.  Neil 
had  seen  her  at  what  is  known  as  a  large  affair  one  evening,  two 
months  ago ;  was  presented,  murmured  his  platitudes,  had  a  waltz, 
and  immediately  put  her  on  a  pedestal.  He  had  seen  her  a  few 
times  since,  once  driving,  when  he  received  a  bow  that  kept  him 
absent-minded  for  a  week ;  and  on  a  few  other  occasions  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  where  he  had  passed  some  of  the  shortest 
quarter  hours  of  his  existence  —  talking  to  her.  And  that  was 
as  far  as  he  had  gone.  It  isn't  exactly  strangle,  then,  is  it,  that 
when  a  man  almost  deifies  a  girl  he  has  known  only  two  months 
he  should  like  to  sit  down  on  a  hearth-rug  and  talk  to  an  old  dog 
he  has  known  for  ten  years  ?  A  club,  and  cocktails,  and  gossip, 
and  late  hours  are  no  solace  at  all,  under  such  circumstances. 

But  we  left  them  on  the  hearth-rug,  gazing  into  the  coals. 
"You  see,  General,  it's  like  this:  I'm  in  love — desperately  in 
love  —  and  Miss  Rowland  doesn't  care  a  rap  for  me.  Probably 
thinks  I  am  just  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  looking  for  her  money, 
when  Fm  really  not.     You  understand.  General,  that  I'm  not." 

The  General  blinked  sympathetically,  and  looked  hard  at  the 
coals.  Neil  threw  an  arm  affectionately  around  the  dog.  "  You 
see,  I  like  to  tell  you  these  things,  old  boy,  because  you  never 
say  anything  about  them."  There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
while  Richards  meditatively  pulled  away  at  his  pipe  and  the  dog 
pensively  thought  of  his  puppyhood  and  its  loves.  "She's  so 
sweet  and  dainty,"  at  last  continued  Neil.  "How  she  would 
brighten  up  a  home  for  us,  wouldn't  she,  General  ?  "  The  dog 
turned  his  head,  and,  looking  at  his  master,  reached  one  great  paw 
over  and  laid  it  on  Richards's  knee.  "  Shake,  is  it,  old  man  ? 
Well,  here  goes.  I  thought  you  felt  as  I  did.  Now,  General, 
you  and  I  must  scheme  how  to  get  her."  The  dog  thumped  his 
tail  appreciatively  on  the  rug,  and  they  both  went  to  work  staring 
at  the  coals  again. 
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And  so  they  sat  on,  —  Neil  solemnly  meditative,  the  General 
silently  sympathetic.  It  was  a  good  hour  later,  when  Neil's  pipe 
had  burned  out,  and  the  dog's  head  had  drowsily  fallen  against 
his  shoulder,  that  Richards  heard  the  elevator  bell  ring,  and  a 
moment  after  the  upward  rush  of  the  car.  Then,  as  the  elevator 
stopped  at  his  landing,  he  heard  the  voice  of  old  Barker,  the 
janitor,  saying,  "  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Richards  is  always  in  nights  now, 
sir.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  still  up.  Door  to  the  right, 
sir;  and  do  be  careful,  sir,  not  to  go  to  the  left,  as  them's  Miss 
Stevens's  apartments,  sir,  and  no  one  is  allowefl  to  disturb  her, 
sir,  till  I  takes  her  up  her  cup  of  tea,  and  the  saucer  of  milk  for 
the  gray  cat,  sir,  at  half  after  — "  but  the  remainder  of  the 
old  man's  loquacity  was  muflBed  by  the  sound  of  voices. 

"  Some  of  the  boys,  come  to  drag  me  out  on  one  of  their 
infernal  midnight  romps,  I  suppose,"  said  Richards  to  himself, 
with  a  discontented  sigh.  "  They  did  that  only  three  nights  ago. 
Why  can't  they  let  a  poor  devil  smoke  his  pipe  in  peace?" 
Then,  as  footsteps  approached  the  door,  he  arose  and  surveyed 
himself  in  a  long  mirror  at  the  end  of  the  room.  He  did  not  look 
very  presentable,  he  admitted.  His  hair  was  mussed,  his  clothes 
were  full  of  tobacco  ashes,  and  he  hadn't,  when  he  sat  down,  even 
taken  the  trouble  to  don  a  lounging  jacket;  hence  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.  "  But  who  cares  ?  "  remarked  Richards  to  himself. 
"If  these  stupid  night  hawks  will  come  here  at  such  an  hour, 
they  will  have  to  take  things  as  they  find  them.  Suppose  they 
will  have  something  to  drink,  however."  As  he  turned  to  the 
cabinet  set  in  the  side  of  the  room,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and 
reached  for  decanters  and  glasses,  a  knock  sounded,  and  a  cheery 
voice  shouted,  "  O  Neil,  I  say,  Neil,  I'm  coming  in." 

"  Come  in,  you  infernal  rounder,  if  you  must,"  was  the  reply. 
"Bring  them  all  in;  you  are  never  alone.  You  and  your  gang 
are,  without  exception,  the  most  unexcelled  set  of  thoughtless, 
reveling  peace-disturbers  I  know  of.  You  fellows  have  been  at 
this  thing  for  ten  years,"  continued  Neil ;  "  you  know  you  have, 
Bob "  (still  busy  with  the  decantera).  "  Don't  you  ever  intend 
letting  up  ?  Why  don't  you  fellows  say  something  ?  This  is  no 
monologue." 

By  this  time  Richards  had  succeeded  in  extricating  the  trouble- 
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some  decanters  from  the  mass  of  bottles  and  glasses,  and,  taming 
around,  faced  the  door.  To  his  amazement,  instead  of  the  crowd 
of  merry  faces  he  had  expected  to  see  peering  in  at  him,  he  saw 
only  two.  One  was  that  of  Bob  Cutting,  his  chum,  and  the 
other  —  was  that  —  of  Miss  Dorcas  Rowland!  The  door  was 
wide  open.  She  stood  a  little  in  front.  Cutting  was  in  the  door- 
way. The  gleam  from  the  dying  coals  and  the  ruddy  reflection 
from  a  lamp  with  a  big  red  shade  over  in  the  comer  brought 
out  every  detail  of  her  face  and  figure. 

And  Neil  stoofl,  with  a  decanter  in  each  hand,  coatless,  and 
mussed,  and  speechless.  The  silence  did  not  last  long,  however. 
Miss  Howland  smiled,  bowed  sweetly  to  Neil,  and  stepped  into 
the  room.  "  Good-evening,  Mr.  Richards,"  she  said,  and  held  out 
her  hand.  Neil  managed,  in  a  dazed  sort  of  a  way,  to  set  down 
the  decanter  that  was  in  his  right  hand  without  breaking  it,  and 
accepted  the  proffered  hand.  Bob  Cutting  looked  on  and  smiled. 
"Too  astounded  to  speak,  Mr.  Richards,"  remarked  the  young 
woman.  *'  Well,  an  explanation  certainly  is  due  you.  Then  you 
may  not  think  me  so  utterly  indiscreet  as  appearances  would  seem 
to  warrant.  Mr.  Cutting,  will  you  kindly  try  to  put  matters 
straight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  assure  Mr.  Richards  that  we  are 
his  guests  ?  His  accent,  as  I  recollect  it,  is  a  pleasing  one.  For 
'  this  is  no  monologue,'  you  know,"  and  she  smiled  pleasantly  at 
Neil. 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  Cutting,  as  Miss  Howland  paused,  "  you  see, 
Neil,  it's  like  this.  It  does  look  funny,  I  admit;  but  I  was  walk- 
ing home  with  Dorcas  —  er  —  Miss  Howland,  from  some  working 
girls'  club  she  engineers,  and  we  were  chatting  about  picturesque 
bachelor  apartments,  or,  rather,  I  was  describing  some  of  them 
to  her  that  I  know  the  best,  and  I  struck  yours.  I  think  I  must 
have  grown  very  eloquent  in  my  description,  for  Miss  Howland 
insisted  that  she  must  see  these  famous  apartments,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  all  the  girls  have  heard.  Knowing  it  would  be  all  right, 
as  far  as  you  were  concerned,  I  proposed  we  come  over  to-night 
and  make  you  a  call,  though"  —  as  he  looked  ruefully  around 
the  room  —  "I  really  didn't  think  she'd  come." 

Neil,  during  the  recital,  had  quite  recovered  himself,  and 
privately  decided  that  if  a  man  and  a  girl  were  willing  to  take 
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the  social  risk  he  surely  could  meet  them  half  way.  So  he 
calmly  placed  the  other  decanter  on  a  table,  and,  turning  to  them, 
remarked,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  This  is  a  little  bit  out  of 
the  ordinary,  but  the  unexpected  is  quite  often  the  pleasantest. 
Won't  you  sit  down.  Miss  Rowland  ?  I  am  extremely  sorry  that 
your  visit  to  my  den  couldn't  have  been  made  under  more  favorable 
circumstances ;  at  one  of  my  little  teas,  for  instance.  Under  other 
than  the  present  circumstances  I  should  feel  that  an  apology  was 
due  you  for  my  personal  appearance.  I  am  quite  aware  that  I 
have  no  coat  on,  that  my  hair  is  mussed,  and  that  I  have  a  general 
and  virulent  attack  of  the  malady  bachelor-at-homeness.  How- 
ever, I  shan't  apologize."  And  then  the  democratic  Neil  pulled 
up  two  big  armchairs,  and,  having  seen  his  guests  cosily  seated 
before  the  replenished  fire,  calmly  and  coatlessly  resumed  his 
place  on  the  hearth-rug  beside  the  Greneral.  Miss  Howland 
looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing.  Then  she  reached  over  and 
patted  the  silky  head  of  the  dog.  He  took  the  caress  in  a  digni- 
fied sort  of  way,  but  nestled  closer,  if  possible,  to  Richards. 
"What  a  handsome  fellow,"  she  softly  said ;  "and  how  much  he 
thinks  of  his  master,"  she  added  to  herself. 

The  three  chatted  away  together  about  bachelor  dens,  people, 
and  other  generalities  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  Miss  How- 
land  rose  and,  turning  to  Cutting,  said:  '*I  wonder  if  you'd 
mind  granting  me  one  more  favor.  I  wish  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  Mr.  Richards  —  alone."  She  paused  a  moment.  "I  know 
it's  unconventional,  but  the  rest  of  this  is,  also,  and  I  know  you 
won't  take  it  amiss,  will  you?  " 

**  Not  at  all,"  Cutting  answered.  "  Suppose  I  manipulate  the 
ivories  while  you  have  your  talk.  Don't  feel  that  it  must  be 
abbreviated  on  my  account ;  but  when  you  get  through,  why,  do 
as  they  do  in  the  plays,  ring  for  me,  and,  like  the  footman,  I'll 
appear.     Is  it  feasible  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,  thank  you,"  answered  the  girl ;  "  it's  so  good  of 
you."  And,  with  a  pipe  in  one  hand  and  a  tobacco  jar  in  the 
other.  Bob  vanished  through  the  portieres ;  and  a  moment  later 
the  click  of  billiard  balls  announced  that  he  had  found  occu- 
pation. 

The  girl  turned  to  Richards.     He  had  risen  with  Cutting  and 
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had  now  donned  a  Japanese  smoking-jacket,  in  which,  somehow, 
he  felt  better  equipped  for  his  strange  tSte-i-tSte.  As  his  eyes 
sought  hers  she  looked  him  frankly  in  the  face,  and  simply  asked: 
"  Mr.  Richards,  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?"  Richards  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  his  eyes  on  the  dog  at  his  feet,  said : 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  frankly  ?  "       . 

"  Yes,  please  do,"  answered  the  girl. 

He  looked  up.  "  I  think  you  have  lots  of  courage,  are  a  bit  in- 
judicious, and,  of  course,  did  not  come  here  without  reasons." 

She  smiled.  "  You  are  frank,  but  don't  you  think  it  rude  to 
assume  the  role  of  inquisitor  in  your  first  remark  ?  " 

"  But  you  asked  me,  didn't  you?  "  he  gently  replied. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  said. 

She  stood  absently  looking  down  at  shaggy  General  sleeping 
peacefully  on  the  hearth-rug.  Richards  watched  her  a  minute, 
and  then,  stepping  forward,  said  softly,  "Pledse  sit  down.  Miss 
Rowland,  and  then  you  can  tell  me  as  much  as  you  wish." 

A  grateful  look  flashed  into  her  face,  as  she  took  the  big  chair 
he  offered  her,  and  sank  into  it  a  little  wearily.  Leaning  bacb 
she  scrutinized  the  well-cut,  thoughtful  face  of  the  man.  He  had 
taken  his  place  beside  the  dog  again,  and  as  he  sat  staring  at  the 
coals  in  the  flickering  firelight  he  seemed  even  handsomer  than 
ever. 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and,  without  moving,  said :  "  Mr. 
Richards,  I've  come  here  to-night  on  a  queer  mission.  I  wish 
advice.  I  wish  to  tell  you  something  about  myself,  and  then  I 
want  you  to  advise  me  as  to  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do.  I 
have  come  to  you  under  circumstances  peculiar,  to  say  the  least, 
for  these  reasons  :  First,  because  what  I  have  seen  of  you  has  led 
nie  to  think  you  honest,  frank,  and  sincere ;  second,  because  your 
friends  assure  me  I  am  right.  Tliis  has  led  me  to  believe  you  will 
be  willing  to  overlook  what  might  be  construed  as  unwomanly, 
and,  in  addition,  will  be  willing  to  help  me  in  trouble.  Am  I 
right  ?  "  she  hesitatingly  asked. 

'*  Yes,  Miss  Howland,  you  are,"  he  replied  ;  "  people  who  know 
anything  about  you  could  not  misinterpret  your  actions.  Don't 
think  circumstances  affect  me  ;  but  just  tell  me  plainly  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 
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"  I  thought  you  would  take  it  so/'  she  said  iu  a  tone  of  relief. 
"  And  now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  wish  to,  and  pmy  don't  regard  it 
as  a  girl's  whim,  —  as  a  peculiar  girl's  whim, —  but  simply  tiy  to 
assume  the  role  of  a  willing  listener  and  an  impartial  adviser. 
You  see,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  no  one  to  go  to.  I  am  alone  in 
the  world.  My  parents  are  both  dead,  and  I  live  with  an  elderly 
aunt,  who  is  as  good  to  me  as  any  one  could  be,  but  with  whom 
I  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common." 

The  girl  smiled  thoughifuUy.  "  She  likes  her  tea  and  cat,  her 
Goldsmith  and  Thackemy,  early  hours,  and  to  be  left  alone.  I  am 
diflferent.  She  is  sixty-eight,  and  that's  the  reason,  I  presume. 
Besides,  she  was  never  married.  And  now,  Mr.  Richards,  I  have 
come  to  the  place  where  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  It's  about 
my  marrying.  A  funny  thing  to  consult  you  about,  isn't  it? 
You  see,  ever  since  I  was  a  child  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  when  I  grew  up  I  should  marry  a  certain  individual.  My 
parents  both  seemed  to  consider  it  a  settled  matter,  my  aunt  the 
same ;  and  I  suppose,  as  a  child,  I  followed  the  general  example. 
That  man  was  Bob  Cutting.  We  played  together  as  children, 
living  in  adjacent  houses,  and  virtually  grew  up  together.  I 
remember  we  used  to  have  mock  marriage  ceremonies,  at  which  he 
and  I  always  figured  as  the  principals,  with  some  other  youngster 
as  the  clergyman,  and  we  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
as  *  grown  ups  '  our  marriage  might  be  made  '  real.'  So  matters 
drifted  along.  The  children's  play  stopped  a  good  many  years 
ago ;  but  Bob  has  kept  coming  to  see  me  just  the  same. 

"And  now — well,  he  wishes  to  carry  out  in  earnest  what 
was  begun  in  play.  A  few  nights  ago  he  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife." 

The  girl  leaned  forward,  and  absently  smoothed  the  General's 
head,  as  he  lay  there  watching  the  coals.     Presently  she  said:  — 

"  Mr.  Richards,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  I  find  I  did  not  love 
him.  But,"  she  added,  "I  did  not  tell  him  so.  I  said  only: 
'  We've  been  friends  since  we  were  children.  Come  to  me  next 
Sunday  night,  and  I  will  give  you  my  answer.'  " 

For  a  moment  she  sat  without  speaking  ;  then  she  concluded : 
"  Mr.  Richards,  you  are  Bob  Cutting's  dearest  friend.  He  hasn't 
but  one  friend  like  you.     No  man  has;  no  man  can  have;  no 
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mail  wishes  more.  I  come  to  you  and  ask  you,  who  know  him  so 
well,  what  shall  I  do?  Sliall  I  toll  him  Sunday  night  that  Til 
marry  him,  or  shall  I  say  *  no  '  ?  Is  it  selfish  in  a  girl  placed  as  I 
am  to  think  of  her  own  future,  or  ought  I  to  give  it  up  to  him? 
He  has  been  good  to  me  ;  so  good  to  me ;  I  like  him,  but  I  do  not 
love  him." 

And  then  she  leaned  wearily  back  in  her  chair,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Richards.  He  did  not  look  up.  He  did  not  seem  to 
realize  her  presence.  She  watched  him,  and  he  watched  the  red^ 
embers  glow,  crumble,  and  fade  into  ashes.  The  dog  whined  in 
his  sleep.  Then,  finally,  Richards  mised  his  head,  and  quietly 
said :  — 

"  Miss  Howland,  I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  for  you  to 
marry  Bob.     As  you  say,  I  know  him  well.     He  is  a  fellow  with 
such  a  wealth  of  love  for  those  he  cares  for  that  if  he  finds  it  is 
not  reciprocated  he  is   miserable.     Think  what  a  lifetime  of  it 
would  mean  to  him.     And  now,  you  see,  in  what  I've  said  so  far 
I've  considered  only  Bob.     I  think  you  also  ought  to  consider 
yourself.     Two  lives  are  involved  ;  and  why  should  they  both  be 
ruined  ?     You  are  both  young.     If  I  were  you  I  should  tell  Bob, 
in  the  kindest  possible  way,  that  I  did  not  love  him.     He   will 
grieve  at  fii'st,  but  I  think  when  he  finds  out  you  were  not  for  him 
he  will  see  that  it's  for  the  best,  and  afterward  will  thank  you. 
And,  as  for  yourself,  Miss  Howland,  when  you've  done  tliis,  you 
can  say,  '  I've  done  my  duty  ;  I've  done  right.'     And  some  day  " 
—  the  man  hesitated  —  "  and  some  day  perhaps  some  other  good 
man  will  come  along,  and  ask  you  to  marry  him,  and  perhaps 
you'll  find  you  care  a  great  deal  for  him  ;  and  the  past,  with  its 
Bob,  and  its  trouble,"  and  again  he  hesitated,  "and  its  visit   to 
Richards  and  the  General  will  be  a  ghostly  vision,  which  happiness 
and  sunshine  will  soon  wipe  away." 

At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  suddenly  by  the  General,  who., 
as  though  scenting  some  vague  trouble,  started  up  with  a  sleepy 
"Wuflfl" 

The  sound  relieved  the  tension  of  the  situation.  Both  laughed, 
and  Miss  Howland,  rising,  reached  out  her  hand  to  Richards,  avIio 
now  stood  facing  her.  "  Thank  you,"  she  said  cordially.  "  You've 
been  very  good.     You'll  return  my  visit  some  time,  won't   you.  ? 
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And  now,  suppose  we  '  ring  the  bell '  for  Bob,"  nodding  towards 
an  Oriental  gong  that  hung  suspended  near  the  mantel. 

Richards  took  her  hand  and,  holding  it  a  moment,  said  quietly: 
"I  thank  you;  I  will  come.  But,  before  you  go,  I  want  to  ask 
you  just  one  question.  Don't  answer  it  unless  you  wish  to.  You 
told  me  that  you  don't  love  Bob ;  is  it  —  is  it  because  there's  some 
one  else  ?  " 

They  say  that  a  man's  life,  and  hopes,  and  ambition:^  can  be 
snuffed  out  by  a  woman's  reply.  And  they  alsQ  say  that  a  man's 
future  can  be  made  all  sunshine  and  promise  if  hope  can  only 
enter  in.     And  that  sometimes  comes  from  a  woman's  reply,  also. 

She  waited  a  moment,  and  then  replied  firmly : 

"  No ;  there's  no  one  else." 

A  moment  later  Cutting  joined  them  in  response  to  Richards' 
summons.  As  he  stood  before  the  fire,  pulling  on  his  gloves,  he 
looked  at  each  good-humoredly,  and  said:  "I'm  awfully  glad 
that  you  have  become  better  acquainted ;  but  I  hope  you  haven't 
been  engaged  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  damning  a  mutual 
friend.  I  see  you've  made  friends  with  General,  also.  Miss  How- 
land,"  he  concluded.  For  the  dog  stood  beside  tlie  girl,  watching 
and  waiting  for  a  caress. 

"Yes,"  she  replied;  "General  and  I  are  the  best  of  friends," 
and  she  leaned  over  and  softly  patted  the  handsome  head.  "  And 
General's  master  and  I  are  going  to  be,  too,  are  we  not,  Mr. 
Richards?" 

"Yes,  we  are  going  to  be — that  is,  I  hope  so,"  Richards  said 
slowly. 

The  next  moment  the  door  closed,  and  she  was  gone.  And 
Richard  picked  up  a  pipe,  and  lit  it,  and,  turning  to  the  dog, 
thoughtfully  remarked : 

"And  so  endeth  the  first  lesson." 

Of  course  it's  obvious.  Love  does  not  need  to  be  diagramed. 
And,  of  course,  a  year  later,  when  the  big  brownstone  had  its 
awning,  and  its  carpeted  steps,  and  its  music,  and  its  flowers,  all 
was  quite  as  it  should  be.  And  of  coui-se  their  friends  heard 
the  Mendeksohn  march,  and  threw  rice,  and  wished  them  joy. 
And  Bob  Cutting  was  best  man  ?     Of  coui-se  not.     And  did  tlie 
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Mother  Grundies  shrug  their  white  shoulders,  and  say :  "  What  a 
beautiful  bride!  but  I  wonder  how  she  could  have  done  it;  they 
say  she  was  engaged  to  another?"  Of  course  they  did.  And 
that  is  love,  and  about  the  way  it  generally  turns  out.  Of 
course. 
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The  Marchbum  Mystery* 

BY  A.   MAURICE   LOW. 

S  Walter  Brixton,  chief  of  United  States-secret 
service  agents  in  New  York  City,  stepped  off 
the  Washington  Limited  in  the  Jersey  City 
depot,  the  newsboys  were  calling,  "Extm, 
extra,  all  about  the  murder ;  extra  ! "  Brix- 
ton bought  a  paper.  As  he  settled  himself  in 
the  «*L*'  car  he  read,  under  flaming  head-lines,  the  following 
account,  written  in  the  short,  paragraphic  style  which  usually 
denotes  that ."  copy  "  has  been  prepared  in  a  newspaper  office  in  a 
rush: 

"  Shortly  after  six  o'clock  this  evening,  Bridget  Martin,  one  of 
the  cleaners  employed  in  the  Empire  Building,  discovered  the 
dead  body  of  Lawrence  Marchburn  in  his  private  office. 

"  The  screams  of  the  frightened  woman  brought  to  her  assist- 
ance the  janitor  and  some  of  the  tenants,  although  nearly  all  of 
them  had  left  the  building  for  the  day. 

"A  hasty  examination  showed  that  Mr.  Marchburn  had  been 
shot. 

"When  found  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  his  head  dropped 
forward  and  resting  on  his  left  arm,  his  hand  clutching  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  telephone  with  the  death  grip.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Mr.  Marchburn  had  been  shot  in  the  very  act  of 
using  the  telephone,  which  was  affixed  to  his  desk.  The  body 
was  still  warm,  but  life  was  quite  extinct. 

"  The  murder  must  have  been  committed  within  an  hour  of  the 
time  of  discovery. 

"  A  small  wound  just  above  the  heart  indicated  that  death  had 
probably  been  instantaneous. 

"  The  police  were  immediately  notified,  and  an  officer  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  He  questioned  the  janitor  and  his  assistants,  but 
learned  nothing  additional  to  tlie  above    facts.     A  search    was 
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made  for  the  pistol,  but  it  could  not  be  found,  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  it  is  a  case  of  murder  and  not  suicide. 

''  None  of  the  persons  had  heard  the  sound  of  a  pistol  shot,  but 
the  woman,  Martin,  said  she  heard  shortly  after  five  o'clock  what 
sounded  like  the  violent  slamming  of  a  door.  At  that  time  she 
was  on  the  seventh  floor,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  noise.  Mr. 
Marchburn's  office  was  on  the  eleventh  floor. 

"  At  this  time  the  police  have  not  the  slightest  clue  on  which 
to  proceed.  At  the  central  telephone  station  no  one  remembers 
having  been  asked  to  connect  1611  Courtland,  which  was  March- 
burn's  number.  As  no  record  is  kept  of  the  thousands  of  daily 
calk,  the  telephone  office  can  throw  no  light  on  the  murder. 
There  is  no  known  motive  for  the  crime,  as  Mr.  Marchburn  was 
not  supposed  to  have  an  enemy,  and  was  highly  respected  in 
business  and  social  circles.  The.. inquest  to-morrow  is  expected  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  awful  crime. 

"  Mr.  Marchburn  was  president  of  the  International  Bank  Note 
and  Engraving  Company,  whose  offices  are  on  the  eleventh  story 
of  the  Empire  Building,  their  factory  being  in  New  Jersey. 

"  He  came  to  New  York  about  five  years  ago  from  the  West, 
and  started  the  Bank  Note  Company,  which  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Central  League,  the  Cosmo- 
politan, and  the  Hudson  Bay  Clubs. 

"  Deceased  was  a  director  in  the  Seventeenth  National  Bank 
and  other  financial  institutions,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Jackson 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  He  leaves  a  daughter,  his  only 
child,  and,  his  wife  having  died  several  yeai*s  ago,  the  sole  heir  to 
his  vast  wealth,  which  is  estimated  at  millions." 

Like  all  detectives,  Brixton  was  interested  in  any  story  of 
crime ;  but  just  now  a  case  of  his  own  engrossed  the  larger  part 
of  his  attention.  For  some  months  past  the  country  had  been 
flooded  with  counterfeit  notes,  and,  although  the  entire  secret 
service  force  and  the  police  of  all  the  leading  cities  had  been 
hunting  the  counterfeiters,  they  had  made  little  progress.  The 
bills  were  so  nearly  perfect,  they  so  closely  copied  the  genuine 
article,  both  as  to  the  work  of  the  engraver  and  the  paper  upon 
which  they  were  printed,  that  only  an  expert  was  able  to  discrim- 
inate  between   them.     People  began  to  be  thoroughly  alarmed. 
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Many  got  rid  of  their  paper  money  as  (juiekly  as  possible,  and  ex- 
changed it  for  gold  and  silver  so  as  to  avoid  risk.  The  news- 
papers denounced  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  not  being  able 
to  capture  the  criminals. 

The  newspapers  next  morning  contained  long  accounts  of  ti\e 
murder  of  Mr.  Marchburn ;  but  they  were  able  to  add  little  to  the 
reports  printed  in  the  extras  of  the  evening  before.  The  murder 
of  a  wealthy  business  man  in  practically  broad  daylight,  in  a  build- 
ing on  one  of  the  most  frequented  streets  of  the  city,  caused  a 
tremendous  sensation,  and  in  business  circles  the  tragedy  was 
more  eagerly  discussed  than  the  course  of  the  market.  The 
coroner's  inquest  brought  out  these  facts : 

Mr.  Marchburn  had  spent  the  day  at  the  factory,  and  returned 
to  his  office  about  five  o'clock.  The  clerks  had  not  expected  him 
back  that  evening,  and  some  of  them  had  left.  To  his  chief  clerk 
he  said  he  had  stopped  in  on  his  way  up  town  to  fetch  some 
papers  which  he  wanted  to  look  over  at  his  house,  and  that  while 
in  the  office  he  would  write  some  personal  letters.  No  one  need 
wait  for  him,  as  he  would  latch  the  outer  door  after  him.  Then 
Mr.  Marchburn  threw  open  his  desk,  the  chief  clerk  wished  him 
good-evening,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  except  for  the  president,  the 
oflBces  appeared  to  be  vacant. 

It  was  explained  to  the  juiy  that  the  company  occupied  five 
rooms,  all  of  which  opened  into  the  main  corridor.  Mr.  March- 
burn's  private  room  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  suite.  The 
company  employed  seven  clerks,  two  of  them  girls.  One  of  the 
girls  and  Mr.  Marchburn 's  private  secretary  had  left  before 
the  return  of  that  gentleman,  and  the  other  clerks  testified  that 
no  stranger  was  in  any  of  the  rooms  when  they  left.  The  last 
persons  to  leave  were  John  Rogei-s,  the  chief  clerk,  and  the 
cashier,  William  Harding.  Rogers  swore  that  while  he  was  waiting 
for  Harding  to  close  the  safe  Mr.  Marchburn  came  into  the  geneml 
office  from  his  room,  and  asked  if  a  certain  account  had  been  paid. 
Both  men  were  positive  that  nobody  could  have  been  secreted  in 
the  rooms  at  that  time,  and  at  the  close  of  the  short  conversation 
Mr.  Marchburn  again  said  "  Good-night,"  and  returned  to  his 
room.  Rogers  put  down  the  spring  latch  and  tried  the  door  from 
the  outside.     It  was  safely  locked.     They  walked  across  the  hall 
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to  the  elevator,  and  while  waiting  for  the  car  met  the  janitor,  who 
inquired  if  the  offices  were  empty.  Rogei-s  told  him  that  Mr. 
Marchburn  was  in  his  room  and  would  be  busy  for  a  short  time. 

The  janitor  told  a  straight  enough  story.  After  leaving  Rogers 
and  Harding  he  had  worked  on  the  other  side  of  the  buildmg,  and 
then  went  to  the  first  floor.  He  was  on  the  third  story  at  the 
time  when  Bridget  Martin's  screams  alarmed  him,  and  he  hastily 
ran  to  the  elevator  and  told  the  conductor  to  take  him  upstairs. 
A.t  that  time  he  did  not  know  whence  the  outcry  proceeded,  but 
as  the  elevator  went  rushing  up  some  one  shouted  that  Mr.  March- 
burn  had  been  hurt.  When  he  reached  the  eleventh,  story  and 
entered  the  company's  rooms  he  found  the  Martin  woman  and 
three  or  four  other  persons,  tenants  of  the  building.  HLs  evidence 
as  to  the  finding  of  the  body  was  merely  corroborative  of  that  of 
the  other  witnesses. 

There  are  four  elevators  in  the  Empire  Building.  The  con- 
ductor of  No.  4  elevator,  Richard  Wright,  testified  as  follows: 
"  I  have  been  employed  only  two  days  at  the  Empire  Building. 
It  is  the  rule  to  close  down  two  of  the  elevators  at  half  past  five ; 
at  six  o'clock  the  third  is  closed,  and  the  other  half  an  hour 
later.  I  am  'late  man'  this  week.  Just  as  six  o'clock  was 
striking  and  elevator  No.  3  was  making  its  last  downward  trip, 
the  annunciator  in  my  car  dropped  for  the  tenth  story.  I  ran  my 
car  up  and  took  in  a  young  man.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  him  before.  He  stepped  into  the  car,  and  as  I  pulled  the 
rope  to  go  down  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  handkerchief  wrapped 
round  his  right  hand  and  he  was  holding  it  with  his  left,  as 
though  it  hurt  him.  I  said  to  him :  '  Have  you  hurt  your  hand?' 
He  replied :  '  Yes,  I  squeezed  it  in  the  door.' 

"  I  looked  at  his  hand  again  and  noticed  that  there  was  blood 
upon  the  handerchief,  and  I  said :  '  It's  bleeding.'  The  young 
fellow  looked  dreadfully  scared,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
drop,  but  he  said  something  I  couldn't  hear,  and  as  soon  as  the 
car  stopped  he  walked  away  quickly." 

This  testimony  produced  a  profound  sensation,  and  •every  eye 
was  turned  upon  Wright. 

"  Why  did  you  not  mention  thus  circumstance  to  the  police  last 
night  ?  "  asked  the  coroner. 
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Wright  shifted  about  uneasily  and  said :  "  When  I  heard  the 
screams  upstairs  and  was  told  that  Mr.  Marchburn  had  been 
murdered  I  was  scared  half  out  of  my  life  and  clean  forgot  all 
about  it  until  I  got  home.  It  was  then  too  late  to  tell  any  one, 
and  I  thought  I  would  wait  until  I  came  here." 

"Can  you  describe  this  man  ?  "  asked  a  juror. 

"  He  was  a  young  fellow ;  I  should  think  about  twenty-four. 
I  didn't  notice  his  face  particularly,  except  when  I  told  him  his 
hand  was  bloody,  and  then  I  saw  how  white  he  looked.  I  never 
should  have  thought  much  of  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  mur- 
der." 

"  How  was  he  dressed  ?  " 

"  He  had  on  a  brown  overcoat ;  but  I  don't  remember  anything 
else." 

That  was  all  the  light  Wright  could  throw  upon  the  affair. 
Coroner  and  jurymen  plied  him  with  questions  ;  but  he  could  tell 
them  nothing.  He  did  not  know  the  color  of  the  man's  eyes, 
whether  he  wore  a  beard,  what  kind  of  hat  he  wore  ;  in  fact,  he 
could  furnish  nothing  which  would  serve  as  an  identification. 
He  thought  he  might  know  the  man  if  he  were  to  see  him  again ; 
but  he  was  not  absolutely  sure  as  to  that.  There  was  no  reason 
to  think  that  Wright  was  not  telling  the  truth,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  he  could  have  committed  the  murder,  but  the  jury, 
in  rendering  their  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  some  person 
or  persons  unknown,  censured  Wright  for  having  remained  silent 
for  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  the  coroner  privately  suggested 
to  the  police  that  they  keep  an  eye  upon  Wright. 

As  soon  as  the  verdict  had  been  rendered.  Detective  Sergeants 
Johnson  and  Richardson,  who  had  been  detailed  by  Superintendent 
of  Police  Walton  to  attend  the  inquest,  reported  to  liim  for  further 
instructions.  They  briefly  repeated  the  testimony  and  especially 
the  startling  evidence  of  Wright.  When  they  had  finished  the 
chief  said  : 

"What  do  you  make  of  it ?  " 

*'The  man  in  the  brown  overcoat  is  the  murderer,"  said  John- 
son. 

'* The  man  in  the  brown  overcoat  had  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
but  Wright  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  he  has  told,"  was  Richard- 
son's analysis. 
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Walton  looked  out  of  the  window  a  couple  of  minutes  without 
speaking.  "  The  person  who  committed  the  murder,"  he  said,  as 
if  he  were  talking  to  himself  more  than  to  his  listeners,  and  with- 
out looking  at  either,  "  was  expected  to  call  at  the  oflSce  that 
evening  by  Marchburn,  who  came  back  about  the  time  the  clerks 
were  preparing  to  leave,  on  purpose  to  keep  his  appointment  All 
the  doora  were  locked.  Either  the  visitor  must  have  had  a  dupli- 
cate key,  or  else  Marchburn  left  one  of  the  doors  open,  or  they  had 
a  private  signal.  Any  one  of  a  dozen  persons  might  have  been 
able  to  open  the  door  with  a  duplicate  key  ;  but  I  don't  see  any- 
thing to  point  in  that  direction.  Marchburn  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  leave  the  door  open  for  his  expected  visitor,  so  it  is  evi- 
dent the  dooi-s  were  kept  locked,  and  when  the  prearranged  signal 
was  given  Marchburn  opened  the  door  to  his  murderer.  Who  was 
the  murderer  and  what  was  the  motive  ?  It  was  not  money,  be- 
cause no  valuables  were  taken,  and  the  clerks  say  that  neither 
papei-s  nor  anything  else  were  disturbed.  The  murder  was  either 
the  result  of  a  sudden  burst  of  passion,  or  else  it  was  premedi- 
tated, and  something  forced  the  murderer  to  do  then  what  had 
long  been  contemplated.  There  was  a  very  strong  motive.  Find 
the  motive  and  you  find  the  —  " 

"  The  murderer,"  interrupted  Richardson. 

"  The  murderess,"  continued  the  chief  as  calmly  as  if  he  had 
not  heard  the  interruption. 

"  A  woman  ?  "  cried  his  listeners  simultaneously. 

"  Ceitainly,  a  woman ;  it  is  a  woman's  crime.  From  the  time 
when  Rogei-s  and  Harding  left  until  the  discovery  of  the  body 
was  a  scant  hour.  To  avoid  all  possible  risks  of  interruption, 
Marchburn  did  not  arrange  the  interview  until  after  five,  so  that 
between  that  hour  and  six  he  was  shot.  At  six  he  was  dead,  and 
the  doctor  testified  he  must  have  been  dead  between  fifteen  and 
thirty  minutes  when  he  was  called  in.  So  that  fixes  the  time 
of  the  shooting  between  half  past  five  and  six.  Marchburn  ex- 
pected a  woman  to  call  upon  him  that  night,  because  he  would 
not  have  made  such  careful  preparations  for  secrecy  if  his  visitor 
had  been  a  man.  He  did  not  want  his  clerks  to  see  his  caller. 
The  time  between  her  calling  and  the  shooting  was  too  short  for 
them  to  have  quarreled ;  but  it  was  long  enough  for  her  to  have 
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made  her  demand  and  to  have  been  refused  hy  Mareliburn. 
Then  she  shot  him." 

"But  the  young  man  in  the  brown  overcoat?''  asked  John, 
son. 

"  If  the  coroner  had  the  slightest  sense,"  sneered  the  chief,  "  he 
would  have  asked  Wright  if  the  'young  man'  looked  as  if  *  he  ' 
were  disguised,  and  Wright's  answer  would  have  shown  whether 
he  is  merely  a  thick-skulled  idiot  or  whether  he  has  a  hand  in 
this  affair.  But  I'm  glad  the  question  was  not  asked,  as  the 
woman  will  think  her  disguise  has  shielded  her.  But  Wright 
has  given  himself  away  by  his  answers.  He  says  'the  young 
man'  had  a  handkerchief  wrapped  around  his  right  hand,  and 
was  holding  it  with  his  left,  as  if  it  hurt  him.  Isn't  that  a  wo- 
man's attitude?  A  man  would  have  shoved  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  held  it  there  —  at  any  rate,  until  he  was  in  the  street, 
where  no  one  would  have  noticed  it  or  paid  any  attention  to  him. 
But  the  woman  doesn't  know  how  to  use  her  pockets  ;  her  hand 
hurts  her,  and  she  holds  it  out  in  full  view,  instead  of  hiding  it, 
as  a  man  would  have  done.  I'll  stake  my  reputation  that  the 
young  man  in  the  brown  overcoat  is  a  woman,  and  that  the  wo- 
man is  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Marchburn." 

The  superintendent  rapidly  outlined  his  plans.  "  I  want  you," 
he  said  to  Richardson,  "  to  look  up  Marchburn's  past  record  in 
the  West.  Look  for  the  woman  there,  or  for  the  chapter  in  his 
life  in  which  the  woman  figures.  It's  there,  althougli  it  may  be 
diflBcult  to  find.  Johnson,  you  look  up  his  record  from  the  time 
he  came  to  New  York  to  the  day  of  his  death.  See  if  there  is 
any  woman  entanglement  here.  Keep  your  eye  upon  Wright.  I 
can't  quite  size  that  man  up.  Look  for  the  brown  overcoat. 
Now,  Richardson,  you'd  better  start  right  in,  and  wire  me  just  as 
soon  as  you  strike  anything." 

In  a  few  moments  Johnson  went  back.  "  There  is  one  thing  I 
don't  understand,"  he  said.  "  Why  did  the  woman  get  in  the 
elevator  at  the  tenth  instead  of  the  eleventh  story  ?  " 

"  Easy  enough  to  explain,  and  another  indication  that  wo  are 
dealing  with  a  woman  and  not  a  man.  When  she  left  the  office 
her  natuml  impulse  was  to  walk  down  the  stairs,  to  avoid  meeting 
any  one,  instead  of  courting  observation,  as  a  man  would  liave  done 
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under  the  circumstances.  She  walked  down  one  flight;  she 
heard  the  cleaners  moving  about  and  dreaded  meeting  them,  and 
rang  for  the  elevator  as  being  less  dangerous.  Remember  we  are 
dealing  with  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  caliber, —  one  who  is  not  a 
seasoned  criminal,  and  who  thinks  quickly." 

From  Johnson's  report  next  moraing  the  superintendent  learned 
that  Marchburn  had  moved  to  New  York  from  the  West  five  years 
before  his  murder ;  that  his  only  child,  Lucille,  was  twenty  years 
old ;  that  father  and  daughter  were  very  much  attached  to  one 
another.  Marchburn's  tastes  were  all  domestic ;  he  seldom  stayed 
out  late  at  night,  unless  in  company  with  his  daughter ;  he  was  a 
regular  church  attendant,  and  contributed  liberally  to  its  support 
and  to  charities.  His  business  was  extremely  profitable,  his  for- 
tune being  considered  very  large. 

Walton  read  the  report  through  and  felt  annoyed.  It  was  not 
what  he  wanted.  He  felt  that  he  was  right  in  charging  a  woman 
with  the  crime ;  but  how  was  he  to  find  a  woman  who  left  no 
traces  behind  her?  Besides,  the  papers  were  growing  impatient, 
clamoring  for  an  arrest,  and  indulging  in  satirical  flings  at  the 
impotence  of  the  police.  Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  "I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  that  before,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Rogers  or  Harding  might  know,"  and  the  superintendent,  once 
more  the  cold,  impassive  man  of  affairs,  walked  quietly  out  of 
his  office. 

Superintendent  Walton  went  briskly  down  town,  thinking 
deeply  as  he  walked,  and  yet  noticing  everything  that  went  on 
around  him.  As  he  turned  the  corner  of  Silver  Lane  his  eye  fell 
upon  a  portly,  well-groomed  man  who  was  walking  in  front  of 
him.  Walton  was  noted  for  never  forgetting  a  man  or  woman 
he  had  once  known,  and  there  was  something  about  this  man 
which  seemed  familiar.  Quickening  his  pace  a  little,  the  detective 
pushed  ahead  until  he  came  opposite  a  money-changer's  window, 
and  appeared  to  be  intently  gazing  at  the  piles  of  gold  and  silver ; 
but  out  of  the  corner  of  one  of  his  eyes  he  was  carefully  watching 
for  the  man  whom  he  hoped  would  soon  pass.  The  superintendent 
looked  up  and  saw  a  well-preserved  man  of  about  sixty,  with 
florid  complexion  and  carefully  trimmed  whiskers.  He  looked 
like  any  one  of  hundreds  of  prosperous  business  men.     Still  trying 
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to  fit  the  face  to  a  name,  Walton  followed  the  man  into  Wall 
Street,  and  as  he  passed  the  sub-treasury  he  saw  Brixton  coming 
down  the  steps.  The  sight  of  the  government  agent  was  like  a 
flash  in  the  dark,  and  the  object  he  was  groping  for  was  instantly 
made  plain.  The  superintendent  determined  to  take  desperate 
chances.  "By  gad,"  he  muttered,  "I'll  risk  it.  If  he's  the  man 
his  voice  will  give  him  away."  Quickening  his  walk,  he  stepped 
up.to  the  man,  and,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said  very  quietly : 

"  I  want  you,  John  Marsh." 

With  perfect  composure  he  began,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  do  not 
know  you  —  "  but  in  the  first  three  words  his  deep  voice  broke 
into  a  theatrical  falsetto. 

Walton  smiled  triumphantly.  "  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  know  you. 
Marsh,"  he  said,  with  his  hand  still  on  the  man's  arm. 

"  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  called  me  by  that  name. 
My  name  is  not  Marsh.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  good-morning,"  said 
the  other  in  perfectly  modulated  tones,  and  made  a  movement  as 
if  to  continue  on  his  way. 

But  Walton  was  not  to  be  shaken  ofif  so  lightly.  "  Wait  a 
minute,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  as  pleasant  and  his  manner 
as  polite  as  that  of  the  man  whom  he  was  addressing.  "  Perhaps 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  Superintendent  of  Police  Walton,  who 
was  chief  of  the  detective  bureau  when  we  last  met,  you  may 
remember  me." 

"My  dear  sir,  this  is  incomprehensible.  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before,  and,  as  I  have  to  attend  a  very 
important  meeting  of  the  directors  of  my  bank  I  must  beg  to  be 
excused.  If  you  really  are  the  chief  of  police,  I  think,  instead  of 
wasting  your  time  with  reputable  business  men,  you  could  better 
afford  to  devote  a  little  of  your  leisure  to  finding  the  murderer 
of  my  dear  old  friend,  Lawrence  Marchburn." 

"  You  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Marchburn  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  decline  to  submit  to  this  impertinence  any  longer.  If 
you  attempt  to  stop  me  further  I  shall  call  an  officer." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Walton,  with  a  smile.  "  You  are  going 
with  me  to  headquarters,  or  I  will  accompany  you  to  your  bank ; 
which  do  you  prefer?" 

"  In  two  minutes  I  could  show  you  what  a  fool  you  are  making 
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of  youi'self ;  but  I  prefer  to  teach  you  a  lesson.  I  submit  to  this 
indignity  in  the  interest  of  good  government." 

"  All  right,  Marsh ;  I  see  you  are  the  same  old  Chesterfield,  — 
just  as  smooth  as  ever.  You've  no  objection  if  we  ride,  I  sup- 
pose?" and  Walton  hailed  a  passing  cab.  As  they  jogged  up 
town  both  men  remained  silent.  Turning  a  corner,  the  cab  gave 
a  sudden  lurch,  the  superintendent's  hand  in  some  mysterious 
manner  caught  in  his  prisoner's  whiskers,  and  they  came  away 
from  his  face.  Tlie  two  men  looked  one  another  squarely  in  the 
eye.  Marsh  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  You're  a  nervy  one,  super- 
intendent," he  said.  "What  do  you  want  me  for?  I'm  living 
straight." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I  want  to  lijvve  a  quiet  little  talk  with 
you  ;   besides,  I  heard  you  were  dead." 

Marsh  smiled.  The  loss  of  his  whiskers  showed  him  to  be  a 
man  of  about  forty,  with  a  finn  jaw,  a  keen  blue  eye,  and  a  high 
forehead.  "  I  wish  to  God  I  was  dead,"  he  said.  "  When  a  man 
tries  to  live  straight  he  gets  snagged  and  is  disgraced." 

The  cab  drew  up  at  the  big  building  on  Mulberry  Street,  and 
the  superintendent,  pushing  his  prisoner  before  him,  led  the  way 
to  his  private  room.  "  Now,  Marsh,  you  say  you  have  been  liv- 
ing straight.     Prove  it  and  I'll  release  you." 

The  man  eyed  his  captor  sullenly.  "Not  till  I've  seen  a 
lawyer,"  he  said. 

Walton  touched  an  electric  button.  "  Lock  this  man  up,"  he 
said  to  the  officer  who  appeared.  As  Marsh  was  led  away  the 
chief  pushed  another  button.  "  Bring  me,"  he  said  to  the  mes- 
senger, "  Convictions,  letter  M,  '84." 

Hastily  turning  the  pages,  Walton  read :  "  Marsh,  John,  alias 
Gentleman  John,  generally  known  as  Chesterfield,  because  of  his 
manners  and  politeness,  •  bom  at  Sodaville,  Mich.  All  round 
crook ;  specialty,  counterfeiting  United  States  notes.  One  of  the 
most  dangerous  men  in  his  line.  Convicted  of  counterfeiting  and 
sentenced  to  Albany  for  five  years  in  1870 ;  sent  to  Jackson, 
Mich.,  for  three  years  for  forgery  in  1878  ;  last  conviction,  Joliet, 
counterfeiting,  1884,  five  years.  See  page  756."  Turning  to 
the  page  indicated,  Walton  read  :  «  Escaped  from  Joliet  and  com- 
mitted suicide." 
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"So  he  didn't  commit  suicide,"  miised  the  chief.  "Well,  I 
always  had  my  doubts  about  it.  I  have  an  idea  he  had  a  hand  in 
this  counterfeiting  business,  and  if  that's  so  it's  a  pretty  good 
morning's  work  —  almost  as  good  as  finding  the  Marchburn  wo- 
man. I  had  better  let  Bnxton  know  about  this ;  it  may  give 
him  a  pointer."' 

A  clerk  brought  in  a  telegram  and  handed  it  to  the  superin- 
tendent.    Walton  read : 

''  SoDAVTLLE,  MiCH.,  Jan.  24. —  Can  you  mail  me  at  once  poc- 
trait  of  Chesterfield  Marsh,  escaped  Joliet,  and  committed  suicide 
about  1 884  ?  "  Richardson." 

"  By  Jove,"  said  the  superintendent,  "  that's  curious.  I  won- 
der what  he's  struck  now.  Well,  I  guess  I'll  hang  onto  Chester- 
field for  a  few  days,  anyway."  Then  he  telephoned  to  Brixton, 
who  was  now  working  night  and  day  on  the  counterfeit  money 
case,  which  divided  public  attention  with  the  Marchburn  mystery. 
To  the  police  these  cases  had  proved  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
criminal  problems  they  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  solve. 
Congress  had  added  tp  the  excitement  by  adopting  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  offering  a  reward 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
counterfeiters. 

Brixton  came  in  dejectedly  in  answer  to  the  summons.  To 
Walton,  who  was  an  old  friend,  he  admitted  that  he  was 
beaten. 

"  Brace  up,  old  man,"  said  Walton  ;  *'  I've  got  something  good 
for  you,"  and  he  at  once  told  him  of  the  arrest  of  Marsh  and 
Richardson's  telegram. 

A  gleam  of  excitement  blazed  from  the  secret  service  man's 
eyes.  He  jumped  from  his  chair  and  paced  the  room  a  couple  of 
times  before  he  could  control  himself ;  then,  leaning  over  his 
friend's  desk,  he  talked  rapidly.  '*  By  jove,  Walton,  you've  got 
our  man.  There  is  only  one  man  in  the  country  who  could  have 
done  the  job,  and  that's  Marsh.  I  have  thought  about  him  a 
dozen  times  since  I've  been  at  work  on  the  case,  but  always  sup- 
posed him  to  be  dead.     What  a  confounded  idiot  I  am  not  to  have 
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investigated  that  suicide  story ;  yet  I  never  had  reason  to  doubt 
it." 

Both  men  felt  certain  that  they  were  at  last  hot  on  the  right 
trail,  and  that  Marsh  was  still  engaged  in  his  old  business  of 
counterfeiting.  While  discussing  the  next  move  to  be  made 
Brixton  suddenly  said :  "  What  does  Richardson's  telegram 
mean  ?  " 

The  Words  produced  a  peculiar  effect  upon  Walton,  which  was 
reflected  in  Brixton's  face.  Both  men  scrutinized  each  other  for 
a  brief  space  of  time  without  speaking.  It  was  as  if  they  were 
grappling  with  the  same  thought,  and  yet  both  were  afraid  to 
frame  in  words  what  was  passing  through  their  minds.  It  was 
Walton  who  at  last  broke  the  silence  and  in  a  nervous  sort  of  way 
said:  — 

"  That  is  absurd." 

"What  is?" 

"  What  you  are  thinking  about." 

It  was  curious  that  neither  man  had  openly  expressed  his 
thoughts,  and  yet  each  knew  what  was  in  the  other's  mind  just  as 
well  as  if  the  words  had  been  uttered. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Of  courae  it  looks  ridiculous  to  com- 
mence with,  but  not  any  more  so  than  that  West  Virginia  case." 

"  I  don't  remember  that,"  said  Walton. 

"  It  was  one  of  my  most  interesting  jobs.  For  months  we  had 
been  trying  to  break  up  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  working  in  West 
Virginia,  and  had  failed,  just  as  in  the  present  instance.  The 
thing  looked  pretty  bad,  and  the  merchants  of  the  State  were  so 
worked  up  about  the  '  queer '  that  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  governor  to  employ  private  detectives, 
as  the  government  secret  service  men  had  shown  their  incompe- 
tence. Before  the  bill  was  acted  upon  we  arrested  some  of  the 
gang,  and  on  tlie  day  when  the  bill  came  up  for  action  we 
obtained  conclusive  evidence  that  the  member  of  the  legislature 
who  introduced  the  bill  was  the  bi-ains  of  the  gang.  I  went  to 
the  capitol  and  listened  to  this  man's  speech  in  support  of  his 
measure,  and  after  the  bill  had  passed  I  arrested  liim  and  found 
in  his  pockets  some  of  the  money  made  by  his  gang.  I  sent  him 
over  the  road." 
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"  You  think,  then,"  said  Walton,  « that  Marchburn  had  some 
connection  with  the  counterfeiting  gang." 

"I  do." 

"  Did  Marsh  murder  Marchburn  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  I  rather  think  not,  because 
Chesterfield,  from  what  we  know  about  him,  is  a  coward  and  not 
the  man  to  kill ;  but  he  probably  knows  who  did.  There's  a  con- 
nection between  the  murder  and  the  counterfeiting,  and  when  we 
pull  the  right  string  both  knots  will  come  untied." 

Walton  told  his  associate  of  his  theory  as  to  the  muixierer 
being  a  woman. 

Brixton  doubted  it.  "  But  it's  of  no  consequence,"  he  said. 
"  Whoever  fired  the  shot  wus  a  member  of  the  gang  ;  Marchburn 
knew  him  and  expected  him  to  call  that  evening.  When  we 
land  our  man  we  shall  have  the  murderer  and  the  counterfeiter 
as  well." 

How  was  Marsh  to  be  made  to  confess?  Numerous  plans 
were  discussed  and  rejected.  Finally  Brixton  made  this  sugges- 
tion :  "  Make  Chesterfield  understand  that  he  is  suspected  of  the 
murder  and  that  you  have  the  dots  on  him.  You'll  have  to 
sweat  him  and  put  him  through  the  third  degree.  Don't  say  a 
word  about  the  counterfeiting.  When  he's  charged  with  tlie 
murder,  and  things  begin  to  look  black,  he  will  squeal  to  save 
his  neck.  He'll  give  his  pals  away  dead  sure  and  tell  all  he 
knows  about  the  counterfeiting.  I  believe  the  scheme  will 
work." 

Walton  agreed  with  him  and  proceeded  without  delay  in  put- 
ting his  prisoner  through  the  sweating  process.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  had  read  the  papers  in  his  cell,  and  a  detective  who 
secretly  watched  him  noticed  that  he  devoured  every  line  printed 
about  the  Mai*chburn  murder.  Later,  the  superintendent  had  him 
brought  to  his  office  and  there  subjected  him  to  a  rigorous  cross- 
examination,  and  no  man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  worm  the 
truth  out  of  a  criminal.  But  in  Marsh  he  found  more  than  a 
match.  He  either  dodged  every  questioh  or  else  declined  to 
answer,  and  neither  threats  nor  promises  elicited  anything  of  im- 
portance. For  more  than  an  hour  the  man  submitted  to  being 
worried  by  hLs  inquisitor,  when  at  last  he  said : 
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**  Chief,  what  are  you  trying  to  make  against  me  ?  *' 

Walton  had  not  taxed  him  with  the  murder,  as  he  hoped  his 
prisoner  would  make  some  incautious  admission  which  would  tell 
him  what  he  wanted  to  find  out.  But  Marsh's  question  seemed 
to  have  made  the  time  ripe  for  the  great  stroke.  Looking  him 
steadily  in  the  eye,  the  chief  said :  "  For  the  murder  of  Lawrence 
Marohburn." 

The  prisoner  gave  a  short,  nervous  laugh.  "  You're  clean  off,' 
he  said.  "  I  didn't  murder  him  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
but  I  know  the  man  who  did." 

Walton  had  counted  upon  his  declaration  producing  a  con- 
fession, or  at  least  some  signs  of  weakness,  but  this  answer  as- 
tounded him. 

The  man  never  flinched.  *'  It's  God's  truth.  I  can  tell  you 
who  committed  the  murder,"  he  repeated. 

"  Very  well ;  who  did  it  ?  " 

But  Marsh  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  "What 
do  I  get  if  I  tell  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  I  think  they  would  like  to  have  you  back  in  Joliet,"  the  chief 
answered,  "  and  that  means  five  years  to  commence  with.  If  yon 
give  me  the  name  of  the  man,  and  it  is  proven  that  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  niurder,  I  will  see  that  you  are  not 
troubled." 

Mai*sh  appeared  to  be  thinking  deeply.  '^  Shall  I  have  to 
appear  as  a  witness?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Not  unless  it  is  necessary ;  I  won't  put  you  on  the  stand  if  I 
can  make  the  case  without  you." 

"  Will  you  release  me  as  soon  as  you  are  satisfied  you  have  the 
right  man  ?  " 

"Yes." 

'^  Then  arrest  Frank  Richald,  who  was  Mr.  Marchburn's  stenog- 
rapher.    He's  your  man." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  won't  tell ;  but  see  if  I  am  not  right." 

Walton  ordered  Mai-sh  back  to  his  cell,  somewhat  puzzled  by 
the  result  of  the  interview.  He  did  not  believe  all  that  Marsh 
had  told  him ;  but  the  mention  of  Riohald's  name  indicated  that  he 
was  getting  down  to  the  man's  confederates.     There  was  only 
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one  thing  to  do.  The  superintendent  ordered  Johnson  to  ari-est 
Richald.  He  took  his  arrest  qnietly.  Brought  before  Walton,  he 
said,  without  waiting  to  be  questioned:  "  I  am  innocent;  but  cir- 
cumstances are  against  me." 

With  a  quick,  sudden  movement,  Walton  seized  hold  of  the 
comer  of  the  skirt  of  Richald's  brown  overcoat  and  intently 
examined  a  dark  spot  on  the  front.  *' Marchburn's  blood,"  he 
said  tersely. 

"I  know  it,"  was  all  the  prisoner  said. 

"  Why  did  you  murder  him  ?  "  asked  Walton. 

"  I  did  not  murder  him,"  he  said  firmly.  « When  I  reached 
the  oflSce  on  the  night  of  the  murder  Mr.  Marchburn  was  lying 
dead  on  his  desk.  I  was  stunned  and  horrified.  I  know  now  I 
should  have  given  the  alarm ;  but  there  were  so  many  strange 
things  in  connection  with  my  being  there  at  that  hour  that  I  fool- 
ishly imagined  my  safety  lay  in  fliglit.  Some  of  Mr.  Marchburn's 
blood  was  on  my  hand,  and  I  bound  my  handkerchief  around  it 
to  escape  observation.  To  avoid  meeting  any  one  I  started  to 
walk  down  the  stairs ;  then  I  was  afraid  the  janitor  might  see  me 
and  think  it  strange  I  was  walking,  so  I  called  the  elevator  on 
the  floor  below  our  office  and  rode  down." 

"  What  brought  you  back  to  the  office  that  evening?"  Walton 
asked. 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you." 

Walton  ordered  the  young  man  to  a  cell. 

Next  day  the  papers  told  of  the  arrest.  They  also  added 
something  about  the  man  who  stood  charged  with  the  crime. 
Richald  was  the  son  of  a  once  former  wealthy  New  York  mer- 
chant, whom  every  one  respected.  At  his  death  it  was  found  that 
his  estate  was  badly  involved,  and  all  that  was  left  to  his  widow 
and  his  two  children  was  a  small  estate.  On  the  interest  of  this 
Mrs.  Richald  lived,  her  son  contributing  generously  of  his  wages 
to  her  support.  Two  years  before  the  murder  Frank  had  secured 
a  position  with  the  Bank  Note  Company  as  Mr.  Marchburn's 
stenographer. 

Walton  now  bent  (ill  his  energies  to  securing  a  fuller  confession 
from  his  prisoner,  to  ascertaining  what  had  become  of  the  pistol, 
and  the  motive  for  the  crime.     His  best  men    were  set  to  work 
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raking  over  nearly  every  hour  of  Richald's  past  life.  Meanwhile, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Brixton,  Walton  had  decided  to  hold 
onto  Marsh.  Walton  was  pretty  well  convinced  that,  while  Marsh 
did  not  commit  the  murder,  he  had  some  connection  with  it,  and 
was  not  going  to  let  that  elusive  individual  get  out  of  his  clutches 
so  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  proving  it.  Brixton,  on  his 
side,  was  certain  that  Marsh  was  in  some  way  implicated  in  the 
counterfeiting,  and  proposed  to  keep  his  eye  upon  him  until  he 
could  charge  him  with  the  crime  or  bring  it  home  to  some  one  else. 
The  capture  of  Marsh  seemed  like  a  lucky  find. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  Richald's  appearance  in 
court  a  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of  the  police  headquarters,  from 
which  a  stately  looking  elderly  gentleman  and  a  tall  young  woman 
alighted.  The  gentleman  asked  to  see  the  superintendent 
Walton  did  not  need  to  look  at  the  card  to  know  his  caller, 
Phineas  Yarrow,  one  of  the  noted  lawyers  of  the  city. 

The  woman  was  dressed  all  in  black,  and  was  so  slight  that 
she  seemed  unusually  tall  when  standing  alone.  She  remained 
closely  veiled. 

"  This  young  lady  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Richald's,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"She  is  very  anxious  to  speak  with  the  prisoner.  I  am  willing  to 
vouch  for  all  she  says  or  does." 

Walton  shot  a  keen  glance  at  the  girl.  **  This  is  rather  un- 
usual," he  said ;  "  but  I  will  accede  to  your  request,  provided,  of 
course,  the  interview  takes  place  in  my  presence." 

Shortly  afterward  Richald  entered  the  room,  and  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  girl  he  trembled  and  appeared  dazed.  For  a  moment 
she  hesitated,  then,  with  a  cry  which  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
older  men,  she  rapidly  crossed  the  room,  threw  her  arms  about  the 
young  man's  neck,  and  kissed  him  passionately. 

Whether  they  were  sweetheart  and  lover,  husband  and  wife,  or 
brother  and  sister,  Walton  had  no  means  for  knowing  ;  but  that  the 
girl  played  an  important  part  in  the  case  he  felt  certain.  Hurriedly 
writing  a  line,  he  handed  it  to  an  officer,  and  from  that  time  Frank 
Richald's  visitor  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  law. 

For  several  minutes  the  prisoner  .and  his  visitor  conversed  in 
anxious  whispers ;  then,  going  to  the  lawyer,  the  young  woman 
said :  "  After  you  have  shown  me  to  the  carriage  Mr.  Richald  has 
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something  im[)ortant  t<>  say  to  you.  He  will  tell  you  every- 
thing." 

"  Now  tell  me  all,"  said  the  lawyer,  seating  himself  by  the  side 
of  Richald.  In  eager  whispers  he  told  his  story.  When  he 
had  finished  the  old  lawyer  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  showing 
that  he  was  laboring  under  intense  excitement.  Stopping  sud- 
denly, he  said :  "  You  must  repeat  this  to  the  superintendent, 
here  and  now." 

Without  hesitating,  Richald  in  a  firm  voice  commenced  his 
recital  —  Yarrow  an  excited  listener,  and  the  superintendent  coolly 
indifferent;  but  Richald  had  spoken  for  only  a  few  moments 
when  Walton's  studied  indifiference  gave-  way  and  he  was  soon 
closely  following  every  word.  When  the  young  man  had  finished 
the  superintendent  leaned  across  his  desk,  and,  clasping  his  hand, 
said,  "  I  believe  you." 

"Bat  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  he  continued.  Pushing 
several  of  the  electric  buttons  on  his  desk,  he  gave  his  ordera  to 
the  oflScers  who  appeared.  Then,  turning,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Yarrow, 
will  you  come  back  at  six  o'clock  this  evening  ?  And,  Mr.  Richald, 
I  shall  still  have  to  subject  you  to  my  hospitality." 

That  evening  the  lawyer  once  more  entered  the  superintend- 
ent's room.  He  found  Walton  and  Richald  busily  engaged  in 
conversation,  and  with  them  was  Brixton.  "Now  we  will  get 
to  business,"  said  the  superintendent,  seating  himself  at  his  desk. 

Into  this  company  Mai-sh  was  called.  "In  tlie  first  place," 
said  the  superintendent,  "  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  Lawrence 
Marchbum  and  the  prisoner  were  brothers."  Turning  to  Marsh, 
he  said,  "  Now  tell  us  your  story." 

"You  know  all  about  me,  superintendent,"  the  man  com- 
menced, and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Walton,  as  if  ho  alone  were 
present,  "and  that  I  have  always  been  a  counterfeiter  and  a  crook. 
I  went  crooked  very  young.  My  father  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able means,  and  my  brother  Lawrence,  who  was  always  of  a 
jealous  and  grasping  disposition,  worked  upon  him  so  that  he 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me.  When  he  died  he  left 
all  his  money  to  Lawrence  and  cut  me  off  without  a  penny. 
When  I  escaped  from  Joliet  I  determined  to  make  a  last  appeal 
to  my  brother  for  help.     I  reached  his  house  late  one  night  and 
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he  received  me  in  his  library.  At  fii-st  he  told  me  never  to  enter 
his  house  again,  but  during  on rconvei-sation  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  after  he  had  given  me  food  he  said : 

"  '  Jack,  they  tell  me  you  are  one  of  the  cleverest  counterfeiters 
in  the  country.* 

"  I  answered  that  I  believed  I  had  that  unenviable  reputation. 

" '  Then  here's  a  scheme.  Tm  in  a  pretty  tight  hole.  I  have 
lost  a  good  deal  of  money  lately  in  speculation,  and  I  have  used 
some  belonging  to  an  estate.  I  am  going  to  start  a  factory  to 
make  counterfeits.  I  shall  have  an  office  in  New  York  and  a 
factory  in  New  Jersey,  where  we  can  work  undisturbed  and  every- 
thing will  look  straight.  I  have  money  enough  to  start  the 
factory  and  buy  all  the  machinery.  After  a  year  we  can  retire 
with  two  fortunes  and  become  respectable.  If  you  have  any 
scruples  of  conscience  I'll  pay  your  fare  back  to  Joliet.' 

"  Of  course  I  consented.     There  was  nothing  else  I  could  do." 

"  I  fell  in  love  with  and  married  the  daughter  of  my  landlady, 
and  when  the  baby  came  she  was  the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world,  and  I  —  "  Mai^h  passed  his  hand  across  his  face  and  there 
was  a  catch  in  his  voice  which  showed  the  struggle  he  was  mak- 
ing to  remain  calm. 

''  Well,  I  was  determined  to  quit  the  whole  business  and  live 
straight.  I  told  this  to  Lawrence,  and  that  I  wanted  my  share 
of  the  money  he  was  keeping  for  me.  We  had  a  dispute,  but 
settled  it  by  my  agreeing  to  remain  another  six  months. 

"  Just  before  the  time  was  up  he  went  to  my  wife  and  told  her 
I  was  an  escaped  convict,  but  that  he  was  trying  to  get  things 
fixed  so  I  need  not  fear  arrest.  lie  warned  her  not  to  allow  me 
to  go  away,  as  that  would  be  dangerous.  She  told  me  all.  Then 
I  resolved  to  end  the  matter  at  once.  When  he  next  came  to  the 
factory  he  told  me  that  Richald,  his  stenographer,  had  discovered 
what  we  were  doing,  and  would  give  the  snap  away.  lie  said 
something  must  be  done  to  close  Richald's  mouth  until  he  could 
close  up  the  factory  and  clear  out.  He  pretended  to  be  fully  as 
frightened  as  I  was,  and  I  was  badly  scared,  for  I  did  not  at 
last  want  to  be  lagged.  So  I  agreed  to  do  whatever  he  thought 
best. 

*'  He  sent  for  me  to  come  to  New  York.     It  had  been  arranged 
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that  I  should  go  to  his  office,  knock  three  times  ou  the  door,  and 
if  the  clerks  were  all  gone  my  brother  would  open  it.  After  he 
had  done .80,  he  said,  in  the  most  cold-blooded  way,  that  Richald 
would  be  there  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  that  we  must  get  him  to 
go  to  the  factory,  and  on  the  way  there,  in  a  lonely  spot,  shoot 
him.  He  would  make  it  appear  that  Richald  had  stolen  some 
bonds,  and  when  his  body  was  found  it  would  look  like  suicide. 
I  told  him  that,  whatever  had  been  my  past  life,  I  would  not  com- 
mit murder.  He  cursed  me  for  a  coward,  and  said  he  would  have 
me  sent  back  to  jail.     I  defied  and  left  him." 

**  Now,"  said  the  superintendent,  turning  to  Richald,  ^'  will  you 
tell  your  story  ?  " 

**  Two  years  ago,"  began  Richald,  who  was  trembling  with  ex- 
citement, caused  by  Marsh's  recital,  "  I  was  engaged  as  stenog- 
rapher by  Mr.  Marchburn,  and  shortly  after  became  engaged  to  bis 
daughter,  the  young  lady  who  was  here  to-day.  A  few  months 
ago  we  were  secretly  married,  and  about  that  time  I  accidentally 
overheard  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Marchburn  and  his  brother, 
which  put  me  in  possession  of  the  colossal  plot  to  swindle  the 
government.  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  my  duty  in  the  matter,  but 
finally  concluded  to  tell  Mr.  Marchl)um  what  I  knew.  He  de- 
clared that  Marsh  was  the  real  head  of  the  conspiracy,  but,  owing 
to  circumstances,  he  had  been  unable  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  clutches;  he  would,  however,  close  up  the*  factory  as  soon  as 
possible.  On  the  day  of  the  murder  Mr.  Marchburn  made  an  ap- 
pointment for  me  at  his  office.  Before  leaving  for  New  Jersey  he 
handed  me  a  package  which  he  said  contained  seveml  thousand 
dollars  in  negotiable  securities,  which  he  intended  to  have  taken 
to  his  bank,  but  had  forgotten  to  do  so,  and  requested  that  I  bring 
it  back  to  the  office  later. 

"I  was  a  few  minutes  late  in  keeping  my  appointment,  and 
when  I  entered  Mr.  Marchburn's  room  I  found  him  dead.  It 
flashed  across  my  mind  that  I  might  be  accused  of  the  murder ; 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  account  for  the  securities,  and 
m  explaining  my  presence  in  the  office  I  should  have  to  reveal 
the  conspiracy,  which,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Marchburn's  daughter, 
I  was  reluctant  to  do.  Yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse,  I  left  the 
office,  without  raising  an  alarm.     And  —  " 
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Just  then  an  electric  bell  rang  and  the  superintendent  put  his 
ear  to  a  tube  that  hung  above  his  chair.  As  he  listened  his  face 
flushed.  He  looked  up  and,  with  an  accent  of  conviction  that 
caused  Marsh  to  move  uneasily  in  his  chair,  exclaimed:  "Gentle- 
men, at  last  the  missing  link  is  at  hand !  " 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  an  oflScer 
ushered  in  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  traveling-bag  in  his  hand. 
Stooping  over  the  superintendent's  chair,  the  officer  engaged  him 
in  a  whispered  conversation.  As  he  proceeded,  a  look  of  triumph 
shone  in  the  superintendent's  eyes.  Swinging  around  suddenly 
in  his  chair  toward  Marsh,  he  asked  abruptly :  "  Marsh,  did  you 
ever  see  this  man  before?"  For  several  moments  the  prisoner, 
with  eager  curiosity,  eyed  the  new-comer  from  head  to  foot. 
Then,  turning  to  the  superintendent,  he  said,  with  attempted 
composure,  but  with  that  tell-tale  falsetto  break  in  his  voice,  "  No,  I 
never  saw  him  —  " 

"  That's  the  man !  "  cried  the  stranger,  advancing  and  pointing 
excitedly  to  the  prisoner.  "  I  could  tell  his  voice  among  a  mil- 
lion." Then,  turning  to  Walton,  he  continued  breathlessly,  "  Mr. 
Superintendent,  on  the  evening  of  the  muixler  I  was  in  my  insur- 
ance office  in  Temple  Court.  I  had  just  been  called  to  the  bed- 
side of  my  sick  wife  in  Florida  and  rang  up  the  sleeping-car 
office  in  Jersey  City  to  engage  a  berth.  I  couldn't  get  the  con- 
nection, as  the  wires  were  crossed.  I  rang  again  and  again,  but, 
instead  of  getting  a  reply  from  the  central  office,  I  heard  a 
violent  quarrel  going  on  between  two  men.  One  of  them  threat- 
ened to  call  the  police,  and  the  other  shouted,  '  If  you  do  that  I'll 
shoot  you.'  Indeed,  I  did  hear  what  sounded  like  the  muffled 
report  of  a  pistol.  At  that  moment  I  wiis  connected  by  the 
central  office,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until  I  was 
seated  in  the  cai-s  an  hour  later.  Then,  in  recalling  the  affair,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  I  had  overheard  a  scrap  of  a  theatrical 
reheai-sal,  because  the  voice  of  the  man  who  threatened  to  shoot 
had  a  stagy  sort  of  falsetto  break  in  it.  And  it  wasn't  until  I  was 
overtaken  three  days  ago  by  New  York  papem  containing  full 
accounts  of  the  Marchburn  murder  that  I  knew  that  I  held  the 
clue  to  the  mystery.  An  hour  later  I  was  on  the  way  to  New 
York  and  came  directly  here  from  the  tiuin. 
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"Gentlemen,''  said  tlie  stranger,  pausing  iin[)ressively  and 
pointing  to  the  cowering  figure  of  the  prisoner,  ''  that  ih  the  man 
whose  voice  I  heard  over  the  telephone.  I  heard  liim  sj^eak.  I 
heard  him  threaten.  I  heard  him  rush  across  the  floor.  I  heard 
him  fire  the  fatal  shot.  It  was  he  who  murdered  Lawrence 
Marchbum ! " 

Four  months  later  the  jury  gave  the  same  verdict. 
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BY   CHARLES   BARNARD. 
The  right  to  dramatize  is  reserved  by  the  author. 


^ 


T  is  very  inconvenient  to  be  obliged  to  live  in 
one  place  all  the  time.  If  we  had  two  houses, 
we  could  spend  part  of  the  time  in  one  and 
part  of  the  time  in  the  other." 

Young  Mi-s.  Arburton  was  one  of  those  for- 
tunate brides  who  are  able  to  set  up  house- 
keeping immediately  on  the  return  from  the  wedding  journey. 
Young  Mr.  Arburton  thought  it  best  to  build  or  buy  a  small 
house  and  to  furnish  and  occupy  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Of  coui-se,  my  love,  I  see  how  important  it  is  that  the  house 
should  be  close  down  by  the  river  bank  near  your  office,  so  that 
you  can  come  home  to  lunch,  and  I  do  so  enjoy  seeing  the  steam- 
boats pass  on  the  river." 

"  Good  idea.     I  must  be  handy  to  business." 

"And  at  the  same  time,  you  must  see,  John,  that  I've  always 
lived  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the 
river,  and  near  the  shops  and  the  homes  of  the  best  people.  That's 
why  I  think  it  would  be  so  nice  if  we  could  have  two  houses,  one 
down  by  the  river  near  your  office,  and  one  in  town,  on  the 
Heights  and  near  the  churches  and  all  the  nice  people.  We 
could  live  every  other  week  in  each  house." 

They  were  staying  at  her  mother's  on  the  Heights,  pending 
the  purchase  or  erection  of  the  new  house.  Mrs.  Arburton  had  ad- 
vanced this  happy  thought  of  having  two  homes  at  the  breakfast 
table.  The  idea  pleased  her  mother  greatly,  and  she  remarked 
to  her  son-in-law  that,  in  her  opinion,  it  was  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement. She  would  gladly  live  in  the  uptown  house  and 
take  care  of  it  while  they  were  spending  the  week  in  the  otUeT 
house  down  by  the  river. 

"  My  love,  we  must  do  it.     We  never  need  move  anythijig,  for 
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you  could  keep  a  suit  of  clothes  in  each  house.  I'm  sure  I  shall 
never  be  happy  to  live  down  on  the  riverside.  There's  really  no- 
body living  there,  and  still  I  never,  never  can  be  happy  if  you  are 
not  able  to  come  home  to  lunch." 

Young  Mr.  Arburton  quite  agreed  with  his  wife  and  her 
mother.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  live  on  the  bluff,  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  very  desirable  to  live  immedi- 
ately below,  down  by  the  boat  landing  and  near  the  office.  It 
would  be  very  convenient  to  live  in  two  places  at  the  same  time. 
How  to  do  it  was  the  problem. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  young  Mr.  Arburton  started  off  to 
business.  To  reach  the  lower  level  of  the  city,  where  his  office 
and  his  great  lumber  yards  stood  close  by  the  river,  and  almost 
immediately  under  the  lofty  bluff  on  which  the  new  or  upper 
town  was  built,  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  trolley  car  that  slid 
swiftly  down  a  long  iron  viaduct  or  inclined  plane.  There  had 
been  at  one  time,  before  the  days  of  the  trolley,  a  more  direct, 
but  much  slower  method  of  reaching  the  lower  town.  This  was 
a  sort  of  huge  hoist  or  elevator,  upon  which  the  horse-cars  were 
slowly  dragged  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  cable.  At  present, 
this  route  was  seldom  used,  as  it.  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  general 
public,  altogether  too  dilatory  transit. 

Business  was  quiet  that  day,  and  Mr.  Arburton  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  problem  of  keeping  house  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  He  felt  sure  he  must  gratify  his  wife's  natu- 
ral desire  to  live  in  town,  and  he  was  equally  sure  he  must  reside 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  yard  and  its  great  interests. 
It  was  very  like  the  ancient  question  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
a  body,  moving  with  perfectly  irresistible  momentum,  were  to 
meet  a  perfectly  immovable  body. 

He  returned  home  that  night  quite  mdiant.  He  had  solved 
the  question. 

"  It  is  all  right,  my  love.     It  can  be  done." 

"  Oh  1  I  felt  sure  you  would  see  that  my  idea  was  admirable. 
Which  house  shall  you  build  first — the  one  on  the  Heights  or 
the  house  down  by  the  riv6r  ?  " 

"  Both  can  be  built  at  the  same  time." 

"Well,  dear,  of    course,  you  see    the   house    up    here   in  this 
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fashionable  quarter  must  be  much  larger  and  nicer  than  the  house 
down  by  those  horrid  lumber  yards.  I  shan't  mind  if  the  lower 
house  is  a  plain  little  box.  No  one  will  ever  call  there,  and 
any  simple,  inexi)ensive,  wooden  cottage  will  answer.  Besides, 
while  we  are  staying  down  there  I  shall  not  receive  at  all,  and 
I  shall  have  my  cards  marked  with  our  uptown  address." 

"  Very  well,"  remarked  Mr.  Arburton ;  "  I'll  see  the  architect. 
I  dare  say  it  can  be  fixed." 

Mi-s.  Arburton  and  her  mother  were  delighted,  and  when  Mr. 
Arburton  suggested  that  he  wished  the  new  house  — 

"You  mean  the  new  houses,  dear." 

"  We'll  waive  that  —  it's  only  a  detail  —  our  future  domiciles 
are  to  be  a  surprise." 

"  How  lovely  in  you,  dear.  You  mean  you  intend  to  build  and 
furnish  them  complete  Avithout  letting  me  see  them?" 

"  That's  about  the  idea.     Leave  it  all  to  me." 

"  Then,  my  love,  mother  and  I  will  visit  Aunt  Sarah  in  New 
York  for  a  month." 

Mr.  Arburton  was  hardly  prepared  for  this.  To  lose  his 
young  wife  for  two  months  was  not  a  wholly  pleasant  prospect. 
However,  he  expressed  himself  as  resigned  ;  for  he  would  be 
very  busy  building  and  furnishing  the  new  house. 

*'  You  mean  our  new  houses,  dear.  I  declare  it  is  an  inspiration. 
We  can  spend  every  other  week  in  society  and  have  the  other  week 
to  rest  in  peace  and  be  by  ourselves,  quite  out  of  the  world." 

The  next  day  young  Mrs.  Arburton  and  her  mother  started  for 
New  York,  and  young  Mr.  Arburton  went  to  the  office  of  the 
defunct  horse  railroad  company  to  see  about  a  house  lot,  it  being 
reported  that  they  had  real  estate  to  sell  —  cheap. 

Thirty-two  days  later  young  Mi-s.  Arburton  and  her  mother 
returned.  It  was  dark  when  they  arrived,  and  of  course  they 
went  at  once  to  their  former  home.  Naturally  the  return  of  the 
young  wife  had  a  most  happy  effect  upon  the  young  husband. 
He  was  lively,  was  merry,  and  seemed  to  be  immensely  amused 
over  the  prospect  of  moving  at  once  into  the  new  house. 

"  Is  it  all  done  ?  "  cried  both  ladies,  "  and  so  soon  ?  " 

'^Oh,  it  don't  take  long  to  knocjk  up  a  house  in  these  days- 
We  can  move  in  to-night.      Kverytjiing  is  ready  for  you." 
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"  Which  house  shall  we  live  in  first  ?  " 

"  Take  your  choice." 

"  Then  I'll  spend  the  first  week  in  the  uptown  house." 

"All  right.  I  thought  so.  As  soon  as  you  have  had  supper 
we'll  go  over  there." 

"  Is  it  far  from  here  ?  " 

"  No.  Only  a  short  walk.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  be 
near  your  mother." 

"  My  love,  you  are  an  angel !  " 

This  remark  clearly  indicated  an  unstable  frame  of  mind,  and 
further  reports  of  the  conversation  may  be  cheerfully  omitted. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  young  couple  started,  satchels  in  hand, 
to  take  possession  of  their  new  home  on  the  Heights.  Mrs. 
Arburton  was  charmed.  It  was  just  what  she  wanted,  a  pretty 
two-story  colonial  villa  at  the  end  of  a  broad  avenue,  and  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  overlooking  the  river.  The  parlor  was 
small,  but  exquisite,  the  dining-room  cozy,  the  kitchen  perfection. 

"  Oh,  and  the  view  from  the  chamber  window !  Isn't  it  grand  ? 
Why,  the  house  must  be  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bluff.  My 
love,  you  have  made  me  perfectly  happy.  It  is  such  a  pretty 
house,  and  right  in  the  very  best  neighborhood." 

Tlie  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Arburton 
remarked  that  he  would  come  home  to  lunch. 

"  Oh,  no,  dear.  I  wouldn't  think  of  it.  It's  too  far  to  come 
way  up  here  just  for  lunch.     I'll  put  up  a  little  basket  for  you." 

"  It  will  not  take  me  two  minutes  to  run  over  here  from  the 
office.     rU  come  home  at  noon." 

This  he  said  as  they  stood  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  —  " 

She  would  have  said  more,  but  just  at  that  moment  her  hus- 
band opened  the  back  door  and  stepped  out  into  the  dusty  load 
that  led  to  his  lumber  yard.  Mrs.  Arburton  stood  by  the  door, 
looking  up  and  down  the  commonplace  road,  at  the  towering 
piles  of  lumber  across  the  way,  at  the  tall  stacks  of  a  passing 
steamboat,  just  visible  over  the  lumber  heaps. 

She  kissed  her  husband  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  then  closed 
the  door  and  went  to  her  chamber  and  sat  down  by  the  window. 
Clearly  this  was  the  lower  town.     There  liad  been  some  mistake. 
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She  finished  her  morning  household  duties  and  dressed  to  go  out. 
Leaving  the  house  by  the  most  convenient  way,  she  crossed  the 
street,  and,  tuniing  back,  looked  at  the  house.  It  was  a  plain, 
three-story  wooden  liouse,  and  in  every  way  suitable  for  such  a 
commonplace  business  neigliborhood. 

"  I  must  have  been  dreaming  about  that  colonial  villa.  I'll  go 
and  call  on  mother." 

She  took  the  trolley  car  up  the  great  incline  to  the  upper  town 
and  went  to  litM-  mother's  house.  The  moment  she  arrived  her 
mother  began  to  ask  about  the  new  house. 

"  Oh,  it's  just  a  plain,  three-story,  wobden  aflfair  down  by  the 
lumber  yard." 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  occupy  the  uptown  house  first." 

"  Yes,  I  thought  so,  too ;  but  we  stayed  last  night  in  the  lower 
town." 

Promptly  at  noon,  just  as  the  big  whistle  roared  its  hoarse  sum- 
mons to  rest,  Mra.  Arburton  returned  to  her  humble  dwelling  in 
the  lower  town.  Lunch  was  served  at  once,  and  then  her  husband 
returned  to  business,  leaving  his  wife  alone  in  the  new  house. 
She  explored  it  thoroughly,  and  felt  sure  that  the  parlor  and  din- 
ing-room were  the  same  as  she  had  dreamed  about  the  night 
before.  At  six  o'clock  Mr.  Arburton  returned  to  dinner,  and 
after  that  he  proposed  that  they  make  a  few  calls  on  friends  in 
the  upper  town. 

"Oh,  no,  not  to-night.  It's  too  far  and  we  shall  be  so  late 
getting  back  again." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear.  Put  on  your  things  and  I'll  be  ready  in 
two  minutes." 

Five  minutes  later  young  Mi-s.  Arburton  appeared  arrayed  in 
her  best. 

*'  I  suppose  the  nearest  way  is  to  go  out  the  back  door." 

*'  What's  the  use  of  a  front  door  if  we  do  not  use  it?  "  said  lier 
husband.  So  saying,  he  opened  the  front  door  and  led  her  out 
into  the  brilliantly  lighted  avenue  in  the  upper  town. 

Mi-s.  Arburton  was  perplexed.  She  took  her  husband's  arm 
and  walked  on  for  a  few  steps  in  silence.  Then  she  stopped  and 
looked  back  at  the  house.  It  was  the  colonial  villa  of  her  dream. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?     She  wanted  to  ask  questions,  but  wisely  said 
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nothing.  The  young  couple  si>eut  the  evening  in  calling,  and  then 
returned  to  their  home. 

Early  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Arburton  drew  up  the  curtains  of 
her  room  and  looked  out.  There,  far  below,  were  the  river  and 
the  lower  town.     It  was  not  a  dream. 

Then  for  a  week  nothing  in  particular  happened.  Mrs.  Arbur- 
ton was  entirely  happy  in  her  charming  colonial  villa.  Her  mother 
called  and  admired  everything. 

"I  suppose  next  week  you  will  bury  yourselves  in  the  lower 
town.  Of  course  your  other  house  cannot  be  equal  to  this 
lovely  place." 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.     I  haven't  seen  it  yet." 

"  Why,  my  child,  you  told  me  it  was  a  plain  three-story  affair. 
You  said  you  stayed  there  that  first  night." 

"Did  I?     I  must  have  been  dreaming." 

ITie  next  morning  young  Mrs.  Arburton  began  to  wonder  if 
her  mind  had  given  way.  She  was  awakened  by  the  hoai-se  boom 
of  the  lumber  yard  whistle.  She  drew  up  her  curtain  and  pulled 
it  down  again  quickly.  The  street  was  full  of  teams.  She 
pinched  her  arm.  She  looked  at  the  mantel  clock.  No  ;  she  was 
awake.  Being  a  wise  woman,  she  said  nothing,  and  after  break- 
fast she  bade  her  husband  good-by  at  the  back  door. 

"I'll  run  over  to  lunch,  dear." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Arburton." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"  What's  the  matter,  love  ?     Are  you  offended  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear,  no !  I'm  a  little  — a  little  confused,  that's  all.  TU 
go  and  call  on  mother.     I'll  feel  better —  for  a  walk." 

"Yes,  do.     Take  the  trolley  back  to  town." 

She  did,  and  the  moment  she  reached  the  broad  avenues  of  the 
upper  city  she  left  the  car  and  stood  irresolute  on  the  sidewalk. 

"I  wish  I  had  been  more  observing.  Let  me  see.  There  was 
a  row  of  trees  on  each  side,  and  the  houses  were  all  of  Milwaukee 
brick." 

She  wandered  up  and  down  several  streets  and  avenues  looking 
for  the  colonial  villa. 

"  It  was  so  stupid  in  me  not  to  know  the  street  and  number  of 
our  own  house.     If   I  knew  that  I  could  ask  a  policeman.     I 
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cleclaie,  I  was  never  80  turned  round  in  my  life.  This  looks  like 
the  neighborhood  —  and  yet — " 

She  gave  it  up  in  despair  and  took  the  trolley  back  to  her 
home  in  the  lower  town.  Then  for  several  days  nothing  hap- 
pened. Mrs.  Arburton  tried  to  be  happy  and  failed  miserably. 
Her  husband,  of  course,  observed  it,  and  said  at  the  dinner 
table : 

"  My  love,  I  fear  you  do  not  enjoy  being  down  here  among 
these  lumber  yards  and  shops.     After  dinner  we'll  go  up  town." 

She  was  delighted.  When  she  reached  the  Heights  she  would 
ask  him  to  take  her  to  the  other  house.  Immediately  after  din- 
ner she  went  to  her  room  to  put  on  her  hat.  When  she  came 
down  again  she  found  her  husband  calmly  reading  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"I  thought  we  were  going  to  the  Heights,  dear." 

He  looked  up  in  some  surprise,  and,  instead  of  replying,  asked 
if  she  wished  to. go  out. 

"  Yes.     I  do.     I — I  want  to  go  to  mother's." 

"  Certainly,  my  love.     I'll  go  with  you." 

A  moment  later  he  was  ready,  and  calmly  opened  the  front 
door  and  led  her  out  into  the  broad,  familiar  avenue  in  the  upper 
town. 

She  stood  bewildered  on  the  stoop,  and  looked  at  the  street, 
at  the  lemon-colored  houses  opposite,  and  at  the  colonial  villa  be- 
hind her. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.     I  was  just  wondering  where  we  live." 

"  Why,  how  absent  you  are,  dear.     This  is  our  uptown  house." 

It  was  all  right.  The  other  house  was  the  dream.  They 
spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  her  mother,  and  then  thiey  returned 
home.  It  was  indeed  all  right,  and  just  as  it  should  be.  She 
had  certainly  eaten  something  that  was  not  best  for  her,  or  she 
would  not  have  dreamed  three  times  about  the  house  by  the 
river.  Under  the  assurance  of  a  stable  residence  in  one  place 
Mi"s.  Arburton's  spirits  rose,  and  her  health  visibly  improved. 
She  resolved  never  to  mention  her  absurd  dream  about  the  other 
house.  She  felt  sure  that  it  had  never  been  built  —  and  yet! 
Oh  !  she  would  not  think  about  it  any  more.     She  would  enjoy 
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the  happy  present  in  her  lovely  eolonial  villa  in  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Arburton  never  came  home  to  lunch  now.  He  started  off 
yery  early  every  morning,  and  was  always  late  to  dinner.  It  was 
not  in  young  Mrs.  Arburton's  nature  to  ignore  this  long. 

"  My  love,"  she  said  one  stormy  night  when  he  came  home 
tired,  cold,  and  hungry,  "  My  love,  if  the  other  house  is  finished 
we  might  go  there  and  stay  till  this  stormy  weather  is  over.  I 
miss  you  dreadfully  at  lunch,  and  it's  such  a  pity  to  let  you  travel 
so  far  in  the  rain.*' 

*' All  right,  my  dear.     It  would  be  better  to  go  back  again." 

"  Back  again  ! "     Then  it  was  not  a  dream. 

The  next  morning  young  Mrs.  Arburton  was  convinced  that  her 
mind  was  entirely  unhinged.  She  did  not  dare  to  mention  it  to 
her  husband.  She  went  about  her  morning  duties  mechanically. 
They  were  in  the  lower  town  house.  She  knew  the  smell  of  the 
lumber  yards  only  too  well. 

The  thing  was  unbearable.  She  would  settle  the  matter  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  The  moment  her  husband  had  gone  to  his 
office  she  put  on  her  things,  took  the  trolley,  and  went  up  to  the 
Heights.  She  found  the  avenue  without  the  slightest  difiSculty. 
The  colonial  villa  had  totally  disappeared.  She  asked  a  police- 
man if  he  had  seen  a  white  villa  in  the  neighborhood.  The  man 
grinned  broadly  and  said  he  guessed  it  was  off  duty. 

She  turned  away  indignant.  What  did  the  insolent  creature 
mean  ?  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  waiting  there,  and  she  took 
the  trolley  back  home.  On  reaching  the  lower  town  she  lost  her 
way  for  the  firet  time  in  her  life.  She  wandered  past  several 
lumber  yards,  looking  for  that  three-story  house,  and  could  not 
find  it.  Once  she  felt  sure  she  had  reached  the  spot  —  the  house 
was  not  there.  Thoroughly  alarmed  at  what  she  regarded  as  her 
serious  mental  condition,  she  went  at  once  to  her  husband's 
office. 

"  Mr.  Arburton  is  here  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am.  He  started  to  go  up  to  the  Heights  on  business, 
and  said  he  should  stay  to  lunch  at  his  house.'" 

That  explained  everything.  The  house  by  the  lumber  j-^ards 
was  simply  a  fancy  of  her  disordered  brain.     She  would  go  at 
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once  to  their  villa-home  on  the  Heights.  On  arnving  there  she 
was  not  able  to  find  it.  Now  thoroughly  alarmed,  she  decided  to 
go  to  her  mother's.  Both  her  homes  had  disappeared,  perhaps 
forever.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  fevered  brow.  It  was  icy  cold. 
She  trembled  as  if  chilled  with  terror. 

"  To  think  that  beautiful  home  was  all  a  wild  fancy  —  to  think 
I've  lost  that  dear,  homely,  lovely,  hideous  house  by  the  lumber 
yards.  I  fairly  loved  it.  I'll  never  stir  out  of  it  again  —  not 
even  to  find  that  colonial  villa.  And  my  husband,  too, —  he  may 
be  a  fancy  —  a  mere  phantom  —  " 

She  looked  at  her  wedding  ring. 

"  No.     I  suppose  he  is  real  —  " 

She  stood  silent  and  tearful,  looking  oflf  over  the  vast  prospect 
spread  out  below  her.  The  avenue  ended  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  bluff  and  gave  a  magnificent  view  over  the  river  and  valley 
below  —  the  very  view  she  had  dreamed  she  saw  from  that 
chamber  window  — 

Suddenly  a  picturesque  chimney  appeared  above  the  edge  of 
the  bluff.  Then  two  pretty  finials  of  wrought  iron.  Then  a  red 
roof  appeared.  Was  she  dreaming  —  or — ?  A  number  of 
people  on  the  sidewalk  stopped  to  view  the  remarkable  spectacle. 
She  heard  a  policeman  i*emark  aloud : 

"  The  quare  house  is  going  on  duty  agin." 

The  colonial  villa  stood  before  her.     The  front  door  opened 
and  her  husband  appeared. 

"  Lunch  is  ready,  love.  Come  in  as  soon  as  you  can,  as  I  want 
to  move  back  to  the  lower  town." 

*'  My  dear  !     Am  I  crazy  —  ?  " 

"  Guess  not..    Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  " 

**  But,  love  !  "  she  cried,  "is  my  mind  unbalanced?" 

"  Guess  not.     You  seem  reasonable." 

"  Is  this  our  uptown  house  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  dear.     Do  come  in  to  lunch." 

"  Then  where  is  —  the  other  house  ?  " 

"  Right  here.  Do  come  into  the  house,  dear.  The  elevator 
boy  is  in  a  hurry  to  move  her  back  again,  as  he  can't  go  to  dinner 
till  we  are  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 

Young  Mrs.  Arburton  entered  her  uptown  house  and  dosed 
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the  door.  When  in  the  privacy  of  her  colonial  dining-room  she 
kissed  her  husband  with  enthusiasm. 

"  My  love  I    It  is  distinctly  great.     How  does  it  work  ?  " 

"  Touch  the  button  in  the  kitchen  once,  and  the  elevator  boy 
will  move  her  up.  Touch  twice  and  he  will  let  her  down  again. 
You  see,  dear,  I  found  it  was  not  convenient  to  live  in  two  houses 
at  the  same  time,  so  I  bought  the  old  horse-car  elevator  and  put  a 
house  in  the  car.'* 

"But,  my  love  —  the  colonial  villa  and  the  cheap  threenstory 
frame  house.'* 

*'  Oh !  That's  all  right.  The  front  is  early  colonial,  the  back 
is  recent  American,  as  befits  the  two  landings  on  the  elevator." 

"  How  perfectly  lovely.  When  I  don't  want  to  be  at  home  to 
the  people  on  the  Heights  I  live  below,  and  when  I'm  tired  of  the 
lumber  yard  people  Fll  live  at  the  top." 

"  Yes.  And  when  we  don't  want  to  see  anybody,  we  can  stop 
her  half  way.     Come.     Let's  have  lunch  while  she  slides  down." 
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The  Mystery  of  the  Thirty  Millions* 

BY  T.    F.   ANDERSON   AND   H.   D.    UMBSTAETTER. 

T  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  14, 
1903,  the  Anglo-American  liner,  the  Okla- 
homa^ left  her  dock  in  North  River  on  her 
regular  trip  to  Southampton. 

The  fact  of  her  departure,  ordinarily  of 
merely  local  interest,  was  telegraphed  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  even  to  London  itself ;  for 
there  was  a  significance  attached  to  this  particular  trip  such  as 
had  never  before  marked  the  sailing  of  an  ocean  steamship  from 
Uiese  shores. 

It  was  not  because  the  great  vessel  numbered  among  her  crowd 
of  passengers  a  well-known  English  duke  and  his  young  bride,  the 
grand-niece  of  a  world-famous  New  York  railroad  magnate,  that 
her  sailing  was  heralded  by  such  a  blowing  of  trumpets,  nor  be- 
cause she  also  had  upon  her  lists  the  names  of  the  august  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  returning  home  on  a  brief  fur- 
lough, the  noted  French  tragedian,  fresh  from  his  American 
triumphs,  and  a  score  of  other  illustrious  personages  whose  names 
were  household  words  in  a  dozen  countries. 

The  presence  of  all  these  notables  was  merely  incidental.  What 
made  this  trip  of  the  Oklahoma  an  event  of  international  interest 
was  the  fact  that  at  this,  the  apparent  climax  of  the  great  gold 
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exporting  movement  from  the  United  States,  now  continued  until 
it  had  almost  drained  the  national,  treasury  of  its  precious  yellow 
hoard,  and  had  precipitated  a  commercial  crisis  such  ajs  never 
before  had  been  experienced,  the  Oklahoma  was  taking  to  the 
shores  of  insatiate  John  Bull  the  largest  lump  amount  of  gold 
ever  shipped  upon  a  single  vessel  within  the  memory  of  man. 

Not  even  in  the  memorable  gold  exporting  year  of  1893,  ten 
years  previous,  had  any  such  sum  as  this  been  sent  abroad  at  one 
time. 

It  was  not  the  usual  paltry  half  million  or  million  dollars  that 
she  was  carrying  away  in  her  great  strong  room  of  steel  and  teak 
wood,  but  thirty  million  dollars'  worth  of  shining  eagles  and  glint- 
ing bars,  hastily  called  across  the  ocean  because  of  the  adverse 
*'  balance  of  trade  "  and  the  temporary  mistrust  of  American  se- 
curities by  the  fickle  Europeans. 

The  mere  insurance  premium  on  this  vast  sum  was  in  itself  a 
comfortable  fortune.  Business  men  wondered  why  such  a  large 
amount  wtis  intrusted  to  one  steamer.  Suppose  she  should  collide 
in  the  fog  and  sink,  as  one  great  ship  had  done  only  a  few  weeks 
before  —  what  would  become  of  the  insurance  companies  then  ? 

Suppose  some  daring  Napoleon  of  crime  should  hatch  a  start- 
ling conspiracy  to  seize  the  steamer,  intimidate  the  crew  and 
passengers,  and  possess  himself  of  the  huge  treasure?  "  It  would 
be  a  stake  well  worth  long  risks,"  thought  some  of  the  police 
officials,  as  they  read  the  headlines  in  the  evening  papers. 

The  Oklahoma  was  a  fast  sailer.  Her  five  hundred  feet  of 
length  and  her  twelve  thousand  tons  of  displacement  were  made 
light  work  of  by  the  great  clanking,  triple-expansion  engines 
when  their  combined  force  of  fifteen  thousand  horse  power  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  twin  screws.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions she  ought  to  have  made  port  on  the  other  side  in  time  to 
let  her  passengers  eat  late  dinner  on  the  sixth  day  out.  Incom- 
ing steamers  reported  a  brief  spell  of  nasty  weather  in  mid-ocean, 
however,  and  so  her  failure  to  reach  Southampton  on  the  sixth 
and  even  the  seventh  day  was  not  particularly  remarked. 

The  great  American  public  luid  been  busy  with  other  weighty 
matters  in  the  interim,  including  a  threatened  secession  of  tlie 
silver-producing  States ;  and  the  departure  of  this  modem  argosy 
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with  her  precious  freight  had  ahiiost  passed  into  liistory.  For  liis- 
tory  in  the  year  1903  was  anything  that  had  happened  farther  than 
a  week  back  —  a  day,  if  it  was  not  of  overwhelming  importance. 

If  the  big  ship's  arrival  had  been  cabled  on  the  eighth  day,  or 
even  early  on  the  ninth,  it  would  still  have  found  the  public  in  a 
comparatively  calm  state  of  mind,  for  the  mid- Atlantic  storm 
would  naturally  account  for  a  multitude  of  lost  houi-s ;  but  when 
the  ninth  lapped  over  onto  the  tenth  and  the  tenth  onto  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth,  with  no  tidings  of  the  tardy  steamer,  surprise 
grew  into  anxiety  and  anxiety  into  an  international  sensation. 

Of  course  all  sorts  of  plausible  theories  were  advanced  by  the 
steamsliip  agents,  the  newspapers,  and  other  oracles,  including 
that  of  the  inevitable  broken  shaft ;  and  these  might  have  sufficed 
for  a  day  or  two  longer  had  it  not  been  for  another  and  much 
more  startling  theory  that  suddenly  came  to  the  surface  and  threw 
two  continents  into  a  fever  of  trepidation  and  suspense. 

It  was  the  following  announcement  in  a  leading  New  York 
morning  paper  that  roused  excitement  to  fever  heat:  "A  new 
and  most  astounding  phase  has  come  over  the  case  of  the  mys- 
teriously missing  Oklahoma,  It  has  just  been  given  out  from 
police  headquarters  that ' Gentleman  Jim'  Langwood,  the  noted 
cracksman  and  forger,  whose  ten  years'  sentence  at  Sing  Sing  ex- 
pired only  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  in  the  city  several  days  previous 
to  the  sailing  of  the  Oklahoma  and  went  with  her  as  a  passenger, 
under  an  assumed  name.  Even  at  that  very  time  the  central 
office  detectives  were  looking  for  him,  as  a  tip  had  been  sent 
around  that  he  was  up  to  some  new  deviltry.  One  of  those 
clever  people  whom  nothing  ever  escapes  had  seen  him  go  aboard 
almost  at  the  last  minute,  and  gave  an  accurate  description  of  his 
personal  appearance,  which  was  evidently  but  slightly  disguised. 
.  "Langwood  is  probably  the  only  criminal  in  the  country  who 
would  ever  conceive  and  try  to  execute  such  a  stupendous  under- 
taking, and  it  is  something  more  than  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  New  York  police  that  he  has  smuggled  on  board  a  couple  of 
dozen  well-armed  desperadoes,  who  could  easily  hold  the  entire 
crew  and  passengers  in  check  and  make  them  do  their  bidding, 
for  a  time,  at  least.  The  idea  is  so  replete  with  thrilling  possi- 
bilities that  the  entire  community  stands  aghast  at  it." 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  public  always  "stands  aghast  "in 
such  a  csise  as  this ;  but  it  is  more  to  the  point  just  now  to  say 
that  the  article  went  on,  through  a  column  or  more,  to  describe 
in  minute  detail  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  departure 
of  "  Gentleman  Jim  "  even  to  the  number  and  shape  of  the  bundles 
he  had  in  his  arms.  The  famous  robber  was  very  boyish  in  ap- 
pearance, and  one  of  the  last  persons  in  the  world  whom  a  chance 
acquaintance  would  think  of  looking  up  in  the  rogues'  gallery. 
Evidently  he  was  "  out  for  the  stuff,"  in  most  approved  stage 
villain  style,  with  moi-e  millions  in  the  stake  than  even  Colonel 
Sellers,  of  nineteenth  century  fame,  had  ever  dreamed  of.  Of 
course  this  theory,  which  was  already  accepted  as  a  fact,  especi- 
ally in  police  and  newspaper  circles,  was  quickly  cabled  across, 
and  created  such  a  profound  sensation  on  the  other  side  that 
even  the  London  papers  had  to  give  it  that  prominent  position 
which  is  usually  reserved  for  American  cyclones,  crop  failures, 
and  labor  outbreaks. 

Upon  the  phlegmatic  British  government  it  acted  much  like  an 
electric  shock  and  nearly  threw  the  foreign  office  into  a  panic; 
for  was  not  the  British  minister  plenipotentiary  himself  a  pas- 
senger on  the  ill-fated  Oklahoma^  and  possibly  at  that  very  hour 
being  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  a  lot  of  Yankee  cut-throats? 

The  thought  was  too  horrible  for  a  moment's  endurance,  and 
forthwith  the  cablegrams  began  to  flash  thick  and  fast  between 
the  foreign  office  and  the  British  legation  at  Washington. 

The  result  was  that,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  appearance  of 
the  paragraph,  one  of  the  fastest  and  most  powerful  of  her  majesty's 
cruisers,  quickly  followed  by  a  second  and  a  third,  hastily  steamed 
from  Portsmouth  Roads,  the  three  spreading  out  north,  west,  and 
south,  like  a  great  marine  fan,  as  they  hurried  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Oklahoma  and  the  British  ambassador. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Boston,  Brooklyn,  and  League  Island  navy 
yards  three  or  four  of  Uncle  Sam's  white  war  dogs  were  getting 
up  steam  for  a  similar  eriund,  and  a  small  fleet  of  ocean-going 
steamers,  specially  chartered  by  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago 
newspapers  to  go  in  search  of  the  absent  leviathan,  were  already 
threading  their  way  through  the  Narrows. 

Not  for  years  had  there  been  such  world-wide  interest  in  an 
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oceau  expedition.  The  newspapers  commanded  an  unheard  of 
sale,  for  everybody  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  missing  steamer,  her  six  hundred  pjissengei-s  and 
her  thirty  millions  of  gold. 

While  the  public  was  thus  feverishly  awaiting  the  news,  certain 
discoveries  were  being  made  by  the  New  York  police,  which  only 
went  to  confirm  their  previous  suspicions.  Four  or  five  other 
hardened  graduate>s  from  state  prison  were  found  to  be  absent 
from  their  accustomed  haunts  in  the  East  Side  slums,  although 
known  to  have  been  in  the  city  just  before  the  Oklahoma  sailed, 
as  was  "  Gentleman  Jim,"  himself. 

These  discoveries  had  their  natural  effect  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  the  friends  of  those  on  board  the  steamer  began  to 
despair  of  hearing  that  even  human  life  -had  been  respected  by 
the  piratical  band. 

As  to  the  British  foreign  oflBce,  this  cumulative  evidence  threw 
it  into  a  perfect  frenzy,  and  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States  was  averted. 

Three  days  passed  by  after  the  departure  of  the  big  searching 
fleets,  during  which  time  all  incoming  steamers  reported  that 
they  had  not  found  a  single  trace  of  the  Oklahoma  either  in  the 
northern  or  southern  route.  Vessels  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  all  made  the  same  ominous  report. 

The  tension  wiis  terrible.  Thousands  could  not  even  sleep 
on  account  of  the  mental  strain,  and  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
weaker  actually  gave  way  beneath  it.  The  public  by  this  time 
was  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
robbers  had  successfully  carried  out  their  fiendish  plan ;  but 
how?  and  when?  and  where? 

When  they  opened  their  newspapers  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighteenth  day  of  suspense,  they  found  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  greatest  marine  mystery  of  centuries  was  solved. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  night  there  had  flashed  across  the 
European  continent,  and  under  the  dark  watei'S  of  the  Atlantic, 
this  startling  message  from  the  representative  of  the  Union  Press 
Association :  -^ 

"Lisbon,    April    1. —  The   missing    Oklahoma  ^\^^d\\ 
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Fayal,  Azores,  whbre  she  was  discovered  by  the  Uniofi,  Preu 
special  expedition.  Many  of  the  half-starved  crew  and  pas- 
sengers are  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  The  ofiBcers  tell  a  most 
astounding  story  of  the  steamer's  exciting  and  almost  fatal 
adventures.  On  the  third  night  out,  the  Oklahoma  suddenly 
came  under  some  mysterious  but  irresistible  influence  by  which 
she  was  carried  rapidly  out  of  her  course  towards  the  south. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  the  officers  to  bring  the  ship  back  to 
her  couree,  but  the  big  liner  seemed  drifting  helplessly  at  the 
mercy  of  some  powerful  current.  The  compasses  were  useless, 
and  the  wheel  no  longer  exercised  the  slightest  control  over  the 
steamer's  movements. 

"Naturally  the  anxiety  of  the  officers  was  in  no  way  diminished 
when  on  the  moj-ning  of  the  next  day,  which  was  then  the  fourth 
(lay  out,  another  vessel,  —  a  long  low-setting  craft  of  shining 
steel, — was  discovered  off  the  Oklahoma's  starboard  bow,  about  a 
mile  ahead,  but  moving  in  the  same  direction.  By  careful  obser- 
vations it  was  discovered  that  the  course  of  the  two  steamers  was 
identical.  Ik)th  were  apparently  under  the  same  mysterious  influ- 
ence. Instead  of  sighting  a  rescuer,  the  Oklahoma  had,  so  it 
seemed,  only  discovered  another  victim  of  the  iiTCsistible  current  I 

"  Time  and  again  the  Oklahoma  attempted  to  signal  the  com- 
panion ship,  but  the  latter  made  no  reply.  Close  observation 
revealed  that  she  was  built  on  the  whaleback  principle,  with 
nothing  above  decks  save  ventilators  and  signal  mast, — but  failed 
to  discover  any  sign  of  human  being. 

'*  By  afternoon  their  continued  failure  to  bring  the  liner  back 
to  her  course  had  so  wrought  upon  the  mind^s  of  her  officers  that 
their  anxiety  infected  the  spirits  of  the  passengers,  who  were  now 
aroused  to  the  real  danger  that  menaced  them. 

*'  When  the  fifth  day  dawned,  with  the  Oklahoma  hundreds  of 
miles  out  of  the  regular  transatlantic  course,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  could  no  longer  be  concealed.  Distress  signals  were 
kept  flying,  and  all  possible  steam  was  put  on  with  the  idea  of 
overhauling  the  companion  ship  and  giving  or  receiving  aid.  To 
the  amazement  of  both  officers  and  passengers,  however,  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  the  Oklahoma  failed  to  gain  a  single  inch  on  the 
other  vessel.     Before  they  had  time  to  attempt  an  explanation  of 
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this  remarkable  fact,  amazement  gave  way  to  eoiisternacion.  For 
just  a  moment  a  third  vessel  had  appeared  on  the  horizon  like  a 
messenger  of  hope ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  been  sighted  than  with 
the  swiftness  of  lightning  the  mysterious  companion  craft  turned 
half  around  and  darted  away  to  the  southeast,  with  the  Oklahoma 
following  as  helplessly  as  though  she  were  in  tow. 

"In  that  moment  the  awful  truth  was  revealed.  The  steel 
vessel  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  floating  loadstone,  which 
by  some  mysterious  power  was  dragging  the  great  ocean  monster 
hither  and  thither  as  easily  as  a  magnet  dmws  a  toy  ship  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  a  mimic  pond ! 

"Who  was  she,  and  what  was  her  motive?  Almost  before 
those  on  board  had  asked  the  question,  the  answer  flashed  upon 
them.  The  thirty  millions  of  gold !  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  their 
capture  which  she  was  planning  to  accomplish,  either  by  luring 
the  Oklahoma  from  the  regular  path  of  ocean  travel,  and  looting 
her  and  her  passengers  at  leisure,  or  by  compelling  her  to  run 
aground  upon  some  remote  rock  or  shoal. 

"  With  this  revelation  a  new  horror  unveiled  itself.  Equipped 
as  they  were  only  with  the  supplies  for  a  short  trip  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  overwrought  minds  of  many  saw  starvation  looming 
up  before  them.  That  night  not  a  soul  sought  his  berth.  From 
time  to  time  consultations  were  held  between  the  chief  officers, 
and  many-colored  rockets  spit  and  blazed  their  signals  of  distress 
incessantly  across  the  sky. 

"At  length,  soon  after  dawn  of  the  sixth  day,  ordei*s  were 
given  to  bank  fires  and  hoist  sail  in  the  hope  that  the  Oklahoma 
as  a  sailing  vessel  might  free  herself  from  the  awful  influence  that 
chained  her. 

"But  the  effort  was  vain.  Wind  and  sail  proved  as  useless  as 
wheel  and  compass  against  the  fatal  power  of  that  mysterious 
craft  which  drew  the  Oklahoma  after  her  as  irresistibly  as  though 
the  two  vessels  were  united  by  an  unseen  hawser. 

"  The  steamer  had  now  become  a  scene  of  indescribable  horror. 
Mealtime,  bedtime,  —  all  the  customary  routine  was  disorganized  ; 
and  daily  prayer  meetings  were  conducted  among  the  more 
emotional  of  the  passengers. 

"Finally,  seven  days  after  slie  liad  left  New  York,  tlie  officers 
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of  the  big  liner  united  in  one  last  desperate  effort  to  offset  the 
magnetic  influence  of  the  mysterious  '  pirate.'  "  The  fires  were 
revived  in  the  engine  room,  the  steam  pressure  in  all  the  boilera 
was  run  up  to  the  'blowing  off'  point;  then,  suddenly,  the  re- 
versing mechanism  was  applied  and  a  shudder  mn  through  the 
great  floating  city  as  the  twin  screws  began  to  back  water. 

"  For  a  few  minutes  there  ensued  a  titanic  tug  of  war  such  as 
the  beholders  had  never  before  witnessed.  The  water  astern  was 
lashed  into  a  lather  of  foam,  and  for  a  brief  moment  the  triumph 
of  steam  over  magnetism  seemed  assured. 

"  Only  for  a  moment,  however,  for  the  cheer  that  had  ascended 
from  the  anxious  scores  on  the  deck  of  the  Oklahoma  when  she 
slowly  began  to  back  had  scarcely  died  away  when  with  a  mighty 
crash  a  vital  section  of  the  overtaxed  engines  gave  way.,  followed 
by  a  hoarse  yell  of  consternation  from  the  excited  engineers  and 
stokers  — and  both  screws  were  helpless  and  still. 

"  With  tliis  failure  hope  was  well-nigh  extinguished ;  and  the 
Oklahoma^  with  her  precious  freight  and  her  643  human  souls, 
abandoned  all  active  effort  to  escape.  With  not  a  sail  of  any 
kind  in  sight,  she  passively  rolled  and  plunged  southward  for 
seven  days  after  her  strange  and  terrible  pilot,  from  which,  to  add 
to  tlie  horror  of  the  situation,  no  human  sign  had  yet  been  given. 
The  supply  of  rockets  was  now  exhausted,  and  food  was  doled 
out  in  minute  portions  as  to  members  of  a  shipwrecked  crew  in 
order  to  Imsband  supplies. 

"  On  tlie  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  day,  when  the  exhausted 
j)assengers  had  reached  the  verge  of  distraction,  a  gleam  of  hope 
appeared  on  the  horizoji  in  the  shape  of  a  solitary  steamer,  bear- 
ing down  from  the  southwest.  A  glance  through  the  telescope 
proved  her  to  be  a  fast  and  formidable  British  cruiser,  evidently 
en  route  from  South  America  to  England. 

''  At  this  news  a  mighty  shudder,  half  of  hope,  half  of  fear, 
seized  the  crowd  assembled  upon  the  deck.  Would  the  British 
cruise^  come  to  their  assistance,  and  if  so,  would  she,  too,  become 
a  victim  of  the  magnetic  craft?  For  a  moment  their  fate  hung 
in  the  balance  ;  then  from  three  hundred  throats  rang  out  a  hoarse 
cry  of  joy  as  the  mysterious  craft  swerved,  turned  sharply  and 
shot  away  over  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  due  north. 
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"The  spell  was  broken.  The  big  liner  with  her  six  hundred 
human  souls  and  thirty  millions  in  gold  wjis  freed  from  the  power 
that  had  for  so  long  held  her  captive.  But  crippled  as  she  was 
by  the  accident  to  her  machinery  she  was  unable  to  proceed  un- 
aided, and  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  British  steamer,  the  Midlo- 
thianj  and  a  day  later  was  brought  safely  into  port  at  Fayal. 

"The  Union  Press  steamer  is  the  first  to  bring  the  thrilling 
news.  The  first  officer  of  the  Oklahoma  and  the  saloon  passen- 
gers, including  Sir  Gambrel  Roufe,  the  British  ambassador,  ac- 
companied your  correspondent  to  Lisbon.  A  relief  steamer  is 
urgently  needed,  as  the  Oklahoma's  engines  are  both  disabled, 
and  she  will  not  be  able  to  proceed  for  sevei-al  weeks. 

"  The  passenger  thought  to  be  *  Gentleman  Jim '  Lang  wood, 
proves  to  be  the  Duke  of  Medfordshire,  now  on  his  wedding  trip 
with  his  young  millionaire  American  bride." 

Hardly  had  the  excitement  caused  by  this  startling  intelli- 
gence subsided,  when  it  was  once  more  aroused  by  a  despatch 
from  Providence,  R.  L,  announcing  the  capture  in  the  act  of  rob- 
bing a  jewelry  store  of  "  Gentleman  Jim  "  Langwood,  and  a  gang 
of  four  other  oldtimers,  and  by  the  following  even  more  impor- 
tant cablegram  from  the  Russian  representative  of  the  Union 
Press :  — 

"  St.  Petersburg,  April  2.  —  The  identity  of  the  mysterious 
craft  by  which  the  Oklahoma  was  dmwn  from  her  course  has  been 
established  beyond  a  doubt.  The  vessel  is  a  Hypnotic  Cruiser, 
recently  completed  by  a  Russian  inventor,  named  Slobodenski, 
and  possessed  of  an  electric  apparatus  by  which  any  vessel  can 
be  brought  completely  under  its  control. 

"Whether  the  Hypnotic  Cruiser's  bedevilmentof  the  Oklahoma 
was  merely  a  trial  of  power,  or  whether  plunder  was  intended,  can 
only  be  surmised.  But  naval  lawyers  say  that  this  marvelous 
new  invention  will  revolutionize  naval  warfare  and  necessitate  the 
passage  of  stringent  laws  to  cover  a  crime  for  which  at  present  no 
penalty  exists." 
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The  Man  at  Solitaria* 

BY    GEIK   TURNER. 

OLITARIA  will  be  found  indicated  on  the  map 
by  a  circle  half  as  large  as  that  which  repne- 
sents  Chicago.  That  is  Solitaria  as  it  is  adver- 
tised. In  reality  it  consists  of  a  side-track  and 
watering  tank  on  the  Great  Western  Railroad, 
and  a  little  wooden  box  opposite,  courteously 
called  a  station,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  man  whose  aim  in  life  is 
to  watch  the  side-track  and  telegmph  along  the  line  how  it  is  oc- 
cupied at  various  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Just  to  the  east 
the  Great  Western  makes  its  only  distinct  curve  for  miles  through 
a  little  piece  of  woods.  To  the  west  it  stretches  straight  across 
the  face  of  Indiana,  mottled  with  a  million  half-burned'  stumps, 
and  cut  into  big  squares  by  incalculable  miles  of  rail  fence. 

The  man  at  Solitaria  got  to  thinking  it  over  —  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  do  this  —  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  matters 
were  going  all  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for  his  services, 
and  that,  considering  he  had  been  running  Solitaria  alone  for  fif- 
teen years,  they  ought  to  give  him  an  assistant  to  talk  to  —  to 
talk  to  and  to  allow  him  an  occasional  chance  to  sleep.  These 
were,  of  course,  entirely  personal  matters.  But  finally  he  made 
up  his  mind  the  whole  thing  was  run  wrong.  It  stood  to  reason; 
they  never  gave  it  any  rest.  Day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  they  had  sent  freight  trains  and  express  trains,  and  express 
trains  arid  freight  trains  chasing  each  other  along  the  road  till 
they  had  got  it  so  it  was  all  going  to  break  down  pretty  soon, — 
the  road,  and  the  cars,  and  the  men,  and  he  himself — especially 
he  himself ;  he  saw  that  plainly.  They  were  all  going  to  stop 
short,  one  of  these  days,  and  fly  to  pieces. 

Now,  take  himself,  for  instance :  was  it  right  that  they  should 
have  kept  running  their  trains  by  his  door  twenty-four  hours 
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out  of  the  day,  and  865  days  a  year,  for  fifteen  years,  disturbing 
him  and  depriving  him  of  what  little  sleep  belonged  to  him? 
Yet  all  night  long  they  persisted  in  sending  their  freights  jar- 
ring and  clanking  by  and  their  express  trains  shrieking  and 
making  up  time  along  the  level  grade.  He  got  so  he  knew 
those  whistles  by  name  —  he  could  hear  them  shriek  for  miles 
and  miles  in  either  direction  —  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
the  train  rushed  by  in  a  cloud  of  yellow  light.  Then  the  next 
one  came.  It  was  bad  enough  at  that,  but  when  they  got  to 
calling  him  names  it  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

Besides,  there  was  the  electricity  those  trains  kept  making  and 
storing  up  in  his  station,  faster  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  get  rid 
of  it.  It  was  taking  his  life  away.  He  went  out  and  watched  the 
wheels  of  the  freight  trains  crunching,  and  grinding,  and  squeal- 
uig  by,  and  he  could  see  it  just  rolling  off  and  running  into  the 
station.  Then  nights  it  came  stealing  over  him,  and  numbing  him, 
just  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  get  a  little  sleep,  which,  heaven  knew, 
he  was  entitled  to.  Anybody  knows  that  trains  running  by  like 
that,  day  and  night,  store  up  more  electricity  in  a  station  than  a 
man  can  bear,  especially  if  he  is  all  alone.  But  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  that.  He  often  thought  he  would  write  to  the  division 
superintendent,  who  had  been  a  telegraph  operator  himself,  and 
ought  to  think  of  such  things,  and  tell  him  to  stop  it.  But  this 
plan  he  never  carried  out ;   he  had  asked  for  things  before. 

Now,  whatever  might  be  said,  no  one  could  accuse  the  Man  at 
Solitaria  of  not  giving  the  matter  sufficient  thought.  For  months 
during  the  summer  he  sat  out  on  the  platform  of  his  box,  in  the 
baking  sun  daytimes,  and  through  the  close,  airless  Indiana 
nights,  looking  down  the  tracks  between  train  times,  and  consid- 
ering the  question.  He  saw  clearly  they  did  not  recognize  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  man  they  were  wronging.  He  knew 
perfectly  well,  for  instance,  that  any  time  he  chose  he  could  turn 
the  switch  to  the  side-track  and  stand  an  express  train  on  its  head 
in  the  ditch.  That  would  be  fascinating,  certainly.  Indeed,  he 
considered  the  proposal  seriously  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and 
figured  carefully  on  what  train  he  would  better  take  ;  but  finally 
thought  better  of  this  plan,  too.  It  would  only  stop  one  train, 
which  wasn't  what  he  wanted  at  all.     The  Man  at  Solitaria  felt 
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the  responsibility  of  his  position ;  he  decided  to  run  the  whole 
railroad  himself. 

Of  course,  he  recognized  that  there  would  be  opposition  to  this 
scheme  on  the  part  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  road,  and 
the  division  superintendent^ —  especially  tlie  superintendent, —  the 
Man  knew  the  division  superintendent.  But  that  railroad  must 
bo  run  riglit.  As  a  fii*st  step  in  that  direction  the  Man  saved  up 
money  and  laid  in  a  large  supply  of  canned  meats ;  he  also 
secured  two  forty-four  caliber  revolvers  and  half  a  dozen  boxes 
of  caitridges. 

Of  course,  the  management  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad 
didn't  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  Man  —  es- 
pecially as  he  carried  on  most  of  his  communication  with  human 
beings  by  telegraph.  It  didn't  care  much,  either,  as  long  as  he 
kei)t  awake  eighteen  houi*s  a  day  and  watched  the  side-track  and 
told  them  how  it  was  occupied.  Consequently,  no  one  knew  of 
his  intention  of  operating  the  road,  and  no  one  knew  or  probably 
ever  will  know  why  he  chose  such  an  unpleasant  day  for  starting 
it. 

It  wasn't  unpleasant  in  the  sense  that  it  was  rainy  —  it  was 
merely  hot.  Along  down  the  track  the  heat  rose  in  great  zigzags, 
where  the  yellow  sun  l)eat  down  and  baked  a  crust  over  the  sur- 
face of  Indiana.  There  was  not  a  breeze  in  the  air,  not  a  sound 
except  the  occasional  call  of  a  quail  from  some  distant  rail  fence, 
or  the  cry  of  a  seventeen-year  locust  in  a  dead  tree.  On  the 
sunny  side  of  the  station  at  Solitaria  the  thermometer  took  its 
stand  at  118  degrees,  and  refused  to  be  moved,  and  the  air  was 
a  semi-solid  mass  of  cinders. 

The  Man  at  Solitaria  made  up  his  mind  he  would  shut  down 
his  railroad  at  six  o'clock.  He  laid  in  a  good  supply  of  water 
and  loaded  up  his  revolvers  ;  then  he  shut  up  the  station  and 
made  a  kind  of  barricade  of  old  ties  around  his  telegraph  instru- 
ment, and  sat  down  inside  and  waited. 

No.  64,  the  fast  freight  from  the  West,  was  due  at  6.10  o'clock 
to  draw  up  on  the  siding.  No.  24,  the  fast  express  from  the  East, 
was  due  at  6.17.  At  6.03  the  Man  telegraphed  the  station -east 
that  the  freight  was  on  the  side-track  and  the  main  line  was  ^ear. 
The  freight  was  not  yet  in  sight.     At  6.13  it  reached  the  station, 
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hurrying  to  make  up  lost  time,  and  ran  off  the  track ;  some  one 
had  turned  the  switch  half  way.  The  big  engine  jumped  the 
rails,  crashed  up  on  the  station  platform,  and  stopped,  without 
being  overturned ;  three  cars  went  off  with  it  The  brakemen 
came  running  up  along  the  train,  and  the  engineer  and  fireman 
climbed  down  out  of  the  cab,  swearing  and  looking  for  the  oper- 
ator. Just  then  the  express  could  be  heard  rushing  along  from 
the  east,  and  two  brakemen  started  up  the  track  lo  head  it  off,  on 
the  dead  run.  At  6.16  the  train  appeared  in  sight.  When  she 
came  around  the  curve  and  saw  the  freight  she  just  stiffened  right 
out  and  slid.  It  wasn't  quite  soon  enough,  however.  She  struck 
the  freight  cars  just  before  she  came  to  a  stop,  smashing  a  cylinder 
and  nearly  jerking  the  heads  off  the  passengers.  All  the  win- 
dows and  doors  of  the  coaches  flew  open  with  a  slam,  and  the 
train  hands  and  passengei-s  began  to  swarm  out  like  hornets  out 
of  a  hornets'  nest.  The  trainmen  started  forward  on  the  run  to 
see  what  was  the  matter  and  to  look  up  the  operator  and  find 
out  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

The  Man  opened  a  window  in  front  of  the  station,  with  a 
revolver  in  his  hand,  and  told  them  that  what  he  was  trying  to  do 
was  none  of  their  business.  He  was  operating  this  damned  road 
now,  and  he  wanted  them  to  understand  it.  Besides,  he  didn't 
want  them  on  his  platform.  By  way  of  emphasis,  he  fired  a 
couple  of  shots  as  close  to  their  feet  as  he  could  without  hitting 
them.  They  got  off,  and  he  shut  down  the  window  with  a  bang. 
Somebody  went  around  and  tried  a  window  in  the  rear,  and  he 
fired  two  shots  through  the  glass.  It  was  just  as  well  they  didn't 
try  it  again,  for  he  would  have  nailed  them  the  next  time. 

Then  the  trainmen  went  off  to  a  respectful  distance  and  dis- 
cuased  the  situation,  and  the  passengei*s  retreated  behind  the 
coaches.  The  Man  sat  down  and  telegraphed  that  the  express  had 
gone  by,  but  that  No.  64  had  a  hot  box  on  the  side-track,  which 
might  keep  it  there  for  some  time,  so  that  No.  31,  the  west- 
bound freight,  had  better  be  sent  along.  He  would  hold  No.  64 
for  it  So  No.  31  came  along.  It  nearly  pai-alyzed  the  passengers 
of  thi^  express  train  when  they  heard  it  on  the  line,  but  the  brake- 
men  stopped  it  all  right  in  time  to  prevent  it  from  landing  on  the 
back  of  the  coaches. 
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By  this  time  the  station  at  Solitaria  presented  an  unwonted  and 
active  scene.  Three  trains  were  huddled  up  around  the  place,  y 
two  of  them  tangled  together  in  a  heap.  The  engine  of  No. 
64  stood  up  inquiringly  on  the  station  platform,  like  a  big  dog 
waiting  to  be  let  in.  The  trainmen  and  the  passengers  still  stood 
around  and  discussed  ways  and  means  and  swore  at  the  Man  and 
the  infernal  heat.  Several  times  they  had  tried  to  approach  the 
Man,  but  the  Man  at  Solitaria  was  unapproachable.  A  big  pas- 
senger from  the  West  had  declared  he  would  go  up,  anyway,  as  a 
little  thing  like  that  had  a  comparatively  mild  effect  on  his  nerves, 
and  a  small  passenger  from  the  East  had  tried  the  effect  of  kind 
words  and  moral  suasion ;  but  the  big  six-shooters  of  the  Man  had 
an  equally  discouraging  effect  on  both. 

In  fact,  the  exhilaration  of  running  a  railroad  was  beginning 
to  exercise  a  stmnge  fascination  on  the  Man  at  Solitaria.  Tliis 
was  only  natural,  after  all.  The  way  he  i-an  things  was  a  good 
deal  like  firing  railroad  trains  at  a  mark,  with  the  certainty  of 
hitting  it,  if  nobody  interfered.  He  recognized,  however,  that 
there  was  need  of  great  discretion  and  intelligence  in  the  matter. 
The  train  despatcher  was  already  making  the  telegraph  instrument 
chatter  like  a  sewing-machine,  asking  the  station  to  the  west  what 
had  become  of  the  express,  which,  of  course,  the  stixtion  west 
didn't  know. 

The  Man  sent  word  down  the  line  that  a  brakeman  had  come 
into  the  station  and  said  there  was  a  big  wreck  at  a  culvert  three 
miles  west.  It  was  a  bad  wreck,  with  a  great  many  killed,  and 
the  wrecking  train  should  be  sent  at  once.  The  train  could  run 
right  by  his  station  to  the  place,  as  the  line  was  clear.  In  fifteen 
minutes  the  wrecking  train  was  drawing  out  of  the  Centerville 
station,  seventeen  miles  east,  with  all  the  doctoi-s  that  could  be 
raised  in  the  vicinity,  and  coming  down  the  line  sixty  miles  an 
hour  in  a  halo  of  hot  cindei-s.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  a  line  of 
brakemen  stationed  up  above  the  curve,  there  would  have  been  a 
great  opening  for  young  doctors  in  Centerville.  As  it  was,  the 
train  stopped  so  short  on  the  curve  that  the  front  trucks  of  the 
engine  ran  off  and  the  one  passenger  coach  was  jolted  full  of  a 
mixture  of  frightened  doctors  and  medicine  vials. 

By  this  time  the  Man  had  been  operating  the  road  for  an  hour 
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and  a  half,  and  the  excitement  of  the  thing  was  growing  intense, 
especially  among  the  disgruntled  officials  he  had  superseded. 
Ti-ains  were  beginning  to  stack  up  at  the  stations  east  and  west, 
waiting  for  developments,  and  the  ti*ain  despatcher  was  beating 
such  a  devil's  tattoo  on  his  Instrument,  trying  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on,  anyhow,  that  the  Man  used  up  a  great  deal  of 
patience  and  ingenuity  trying  to  shoot  him.  As  for  the  division 
superintendent,  who  had  come  on  the  wrecking  tmin,  his  hair  was 
rapidly  growing  white.  But,  as  long  as  he  could  not  effect  a  com- 
promise with  the  Man,  there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  The  Man 
was  engaged  at  present  furnishing  information  on  Solitaria  to  the 
outside  world,  and  it  was  futile  to  try  to  conceive  what  his  rich 
imagination  would  prompt  him  to  do  next.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  freight  engine  on  one  side  and  the  engine  of  the  wrecker  on 
the  other  cooped  up  the  only  able  engine  on  the  track,  and  made 
advance  or  retreat  impossible  as  long  as  the  wrecker  couldn't  turn 
to  and  haul  itself  up  on  the  track.  But  the  Man  refused  to  com- 
promise. The  division  superintendent  finally  gave  it  up  and 
started  overland  for  the  next  telegraph  station,  ten  miles  away. 

In  the  meanwhile  matters  were  coming  to  a  desperate  crisis  in 
the  parade  before  the  station  at  Solitaria.  It  was  growing  dark. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  \vas  cause  for  excitement,  although 
there  was  a  line  of  brakemen,  armed  with  lanterns,  stretched  out 
half  a  mile  either  way.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  lamps 
in  the  cars  should  be  left  unlighted  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
the  women,  who  thought  lights  would  afford  too  good  a  mark, 
supposing  the  Man  should  decide  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  little 
target  practise.  The  engineers  and  express  messengers  lit  theirs, 
however,  and  the  headlights  on  the  two  middle  engines  were 
started,  and  threw  a  yellow  glare  on  the  cars  before  them.  The 
Man  paid  no  attention  to  matters  of  this  kind,  so  long  as  he  saw 
they  did  not  interfere  with  his  plans  for  operating  his  road. 

About  this  time  a  couple  of  brakemen  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and,  getting  in  back  of  the  tender  of  the  express  engine, 
began  to  fire  chunks  of  coal  through  the  window  at  the  Man 
when  he  was  telegraphing.  They  figured  that  it  would  make 
the  Man  mad  and  that  he  might  exhaust  his  ammunition  upon 
the  tender.      It  did  set   him  going  for  awhile,  and  the  son*^  ^ 
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of  smashing  glass,  the  cmck  of  the  revolver,  and  the  spat  of 
the  bullets  up  against  the  tender  roused  considerable  interest, 
especially  among  the  women.  Then  the  Man  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  shoot  any  more ;  they  couldn't  do  him  much  harm,  anyway, 
from  behind  the  tender,  and  he  decided  to  devote  no  more  of  his 
official  time  to  them.  So  they  knew  no  more  about  his  supply  of 
ammunition  than  before.  Besides,  the  thing  was  beginning  to  be 
too  much  for  the  women  in  the  cars,  who  got  an  idea  from  the 
noise  that  something  was  going  on  or  was  about  to,  and  the  con- 
ductors called  the  brakemen  off.  They  were  afraid  they  might 
get  the  Man  too  much  excited. 

As  it  got  darker,  however,  the  ideas  of  the  men  on  the  outside 
began  to  crystalize.  About  everything  possible  had  been  tried 
and  failed.  At  8.30  o'clock  a  determined  minority  decided  to  go 
gunning  for  the  Man.  It  seemed  a  rather  inhuman  thing  to  do, 
but  there  was  no  knowing  what  was  going  to  turn  up.  It  was 
really  a  case  of  self-defense.  Accordingly  a  messenger  was  sent 
across  the  fields  to  a  farmhouse  for  a  shotgun. 

At  this  time  a  ridiculous  thing  happened.  The  Man  went  to 
sleep.  This  seems  incredible  until  it  is  remembered  that  he  had 
been  up  very  late  the  night  before  arranging  the  schedule  for  his 
road.  As  for  the  men  on  the  orutside,  they  thought  at  first  he 
was  merely  leaning  forward  over  his  instrument ;  then  some  one 
suggested  that  he  might  be  asleep,  but  the  crowd  was  against 
him,  the  popular  theory  being  that  he  was  probably  playing  some 
trick.  The  beams  of  one  of  the  headlights  streamed  in  the  front 
window  of  the  station  and  showed  him  very  plainly.  He  made 
an  interesting,  if  not  entirely  charming  picture  in  the  yellow 
light, —  especially  his  white  face  and  his  straggly  black  hair.  If 
he  had  made  the  slightest  move  the  crowd  would  have  seen  it ; 
but  he  didn't.  So  after  he  had  lain  perfectly  still  for  ten  minutes 
many  said  that  they  were  comfortably  sure  that  he  was  really 
asleep.  A  young  physician  who  watched  him  awhile  said  they 
couldn't  wake  him  with  a  club, —  it  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  what  ailed  him, —  and  suggested  that  now  was  the 
golden  opportunity  for  those  whose  business  it  was,  to  gather  him 
in  without  the  slightest  danger  to  themselves.  There  was  a  long 
and  unanimous  silence,  during  which  the  theory  of  subterfuge  on 
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the  part  of  the  Man  gained  ground.  Finally  the  doctor  said  he 
would  be  one  of  two  men  to  go  in  after  him  ;  a  freight  brakeraan 
said  he  would  be  the  other.  They  went  to  the  rear  of  the  station 
and  opened  a  catch  in  a  window  where  a  piece  of  coal  had  broken 
out  a  light,  raised  the  sash,  and  crawled  in.  The  crowd  kept 
watch  of  the  Man,  prepared  to  yell  if  he  stirred.  But  he  didn't 
stir.  The  two  men  crawled  up  behind  the  barricade,  around  in 
front  where  the  headlight  streamed  in  and  jumped.  Then  the 
crowd  came  through  the  front  windows,  and  the  Man  was  gath- 
ered in. 

Now  this  is  the  plain  and  unvarnished  tale  of  how  the  Man  at 
Solitaria  ran  the  Great  Western  Road.  There  is  no  probability 
that  he  will  resume  the  management.  Nevertheless  he  inaugu- 
rated one  improvement  for  which  the  traveling  public  should  be 
grateful.     The  new  Man  at  Solitaria  has  an  assistant. 
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The  Compass  of  Fortune* 

BY   EUGENE   SHADE   BISBEE. 

FEW  days  after  his  return  to  New  York  from 
twenty  years'  prospecting  in  South  America, 
Alfred  Leighton  found  the  following  letter  at 
his  hotel :  — 

''BuENA  Vista,  Tarryvllle-on-the- 
HuDSON,  April  26, 189-. 
^^  Dear  Alfred:  A  moment  ago,  to  my  astonishment  and  de- 
light, I  ran  across  your  name  among  yesterday's  hotel  arrivals. 
I  won't  waste  words  in  telling  you  what  pleasure  this  news  gives 
me,  but  write  at  once  to  ask  you  to  come  up  here  with  bag  and 
baggage,  so  that  we  may  talk  over  old  times  and  compare  notes 
as  to  how  the  world  has  used  us  since  we  parted  thirty  years 
ago. 

"  Telegraph  when  you  are  coming,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  the 
train. 

"  Yours,  as  of  yore, 

"Melville  Barrett." 

For  a  moment  after  finishing  the  letter  Leighton  stood  dum- 
founded,  his  mind  swiftly  gathering  up  the  threads  of  long-for- 
gotten experiences  and  friendships.  It  was  now  almost  thirty 
yeara  since  he  and  Melville  Barrett  had  chummed  together  at 
college,  but  the  letter  and  the  signature  were  enough  to  recall 
the  brilliant,  luckless  fellow  who  had  been  Leighton's  room- 
mate during  the  latter's  senior  year.  As  uearly  as  he  could 
remember,  Barrett,  in  spite  of  his  mental'  gifts,  had  never  got  on 
in  the  world,  and,  at  last  accounts,  had  gone  West  where  he  had 
dropped  out  of  sight  apparently  for  good  and  all.  And  now, 
behold,  he  had  turned  up  again  in  the  character  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor !     Had  Barrett  at  last  struck  it  rich  ? 

Five  hours  later  when,  after  a  drive  in  a  well-appointed  landau 
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through  a  winding  avenue,  the  carriage  stopped  at  a  big  colonial 
mansion,  and  Leighton  was  ushered  into  an  imposing  hallway,  car- 
peted with  oriental  rugs  and  decorated  with  tropical  plants  and 
curios  from  many  lands,  his  mind  recurred  to  the  same  question. 
And  during  the  dinner  that  followed,  served  by  well-trained 
servants,  in  a  tapestry-hung  dining-room,  and  the  hour  spent 
examining  the  rare  plants  in  the  adjoining  conservatory,  Leigh- 
ton  found  himself  varying  the  question  by  the  mental  inquiry, 
"How  had  Barrett  struck  it  rich?" 

For  dn  answer  to  this  question  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  As 
the  two  men  sat  together  before  the  open  fire  in  the  library,  over 
their  Havanas  and  after-dinner  coffee,  reviving  the  experiences 
of  years  ago,  Barrett  suddenly  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion :  — 

"  I  suppose  you  are  surprised  to  find  me,  at  last,  a  property 
holder,  instead  of  the  luckless,  poverty-stricken  chap  you  used 
to  know.  Very  likely,  you've  been  wondering  whether  I  have 
fallen  heir  to  a  fortune."  Then,  hardly  noticing  his  friend's 
evasive  answer,  he  continued :  "  I  have  come  into  a  fortune, 
but  not  through  the  death  of  friend  or  relative.  In  fact,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  gained  was  so  extraordinary  that  neither 
I  nor  the  friend  who  shared  the  adventure  have  cared  to  speak 
about  it.  And  people  simply  know  that,  like  so  many  others,  we 
struck  it  rich  in  the  land  of  gold.  But  you,  who  were  the  com- 
panion of  my  college  days,  and  so  know  that  I  never  took  any 
stock  in  the  supernatural,  will,  I  am  sure,  believe  what  I  have 
to  tell  you,  especially  as  I  hold  the  proof.  If  its  duplicate  can 
be  produced  by  human  hands,  then  I  am  ready  to  accept  any  com- 
monplace explanation  that  the  maker  may  offer. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  as  great  a  mystery  to  me  to-day  as  when 
it  happened,  eighteen  years  ago.  My  friend  Mitchell  and  I  had 
been  hunting  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  California  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  were  returning  by  easy  stages  to  the  stock  ranch 
where  we  both  were  employed.  One  evening,  about  the  third 
day  of  our  journey,  we  made  camp  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spots  in  all  that  beautiful  country.  A  deep  green  valley  stretched 
before  us,  high,  snow-crowned  mountains  on  either  side,  while  far 
away  down  the  silver  stream  that  flowed  through  the  valley  could 
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be  seen  the  undulating  country  of  the  grape  and  orange — a  full 
hundred  miles  away. 

^^  Mitchell  had  finished  his  duties  as  cook,  and  we  had  despatched 
a  delicious  supper  of  broiled  venison,  potatoes,  and  coffee,  just  as 
the  sun  was  sinking  beyond  our  vision.  The  camp  fire  gave  forth 
a  cheery  glow  as  we  sat  and  smoked  our  pipes,  recounting  the 
day's  sport ;  while  eveiy  now  and  then  the  stillness  was  broken 
by  the  deep  howl  of  a  gray  mountain  wolf, —  a  blood-chilling 
sound  even  to  an  old  hunter,  and  thus  altogether  different  from 
the  bark  and  yelp  of  the  coyote  of  the  plains.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  Sierra  Nevadas  were  alive  with  game,  and  many  a  time 
have  I  sat  by  the  ashes  of  our  fire  on  a  morning  early,  and  thrown 
stones  at  an  inquisitive  black-tail  deer,  undismayed  by  his  first 
sight  of  man.  On  this  evening,  however,  after  we  had  finished 
our  smoke  and  looked  after  our  horses  and  pack-mules,  we  rolled 
in  our  blankets,  and,  with  saddles  for  pillows  and  our  heavy  som- 
breros  covering  our  faces,  were  soon  asleep. 

"  My  next  conscious  thoughts  were  of  warmth  on  my  face,  and 
I  sat  up  suddenly  to  find  the  sun  just  above  the  treetops.  Giv- 
ing Mitchell  a  rousing  slap  on  the  back,  I  set  about  getting  a  fire,  at 
which  task  he  joined  me  a  moment  later.  Soon  we  had  started  a  tiny 
blaze,  but  the  dew-damp  wood  would  not  catch  according  to  my 
fancy  and  I  stooped  to  blow  it.  It  caught,  and  I  raised  my  head. 
As  I  did  so  I  saw  the  strangest  figure  that  ever  met  my  eyes. 

"  At  first  Mitchell  did  not  see  it,  for,  though  near,  it  stood  just 
behind  him.  But  as  my  look  of  amazement  caught  Mitchell's 
eye,  with  a  '  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  —  ?  '  he  turned 
his  head ;  and  the  words  died  on  his  lips.  What  had  so  aston- 
ished me  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  form  of  a  man,  but 
a  man  whose  like  I  had  never  seen  nor  imagfined.  In  the  first 
place  he  seemed  to  be  at  the  very  least  seven  feet  high,  and,  even 
shrouded  as  he  was  by  the  folds  of  his  odd  costume,  magnifi- 
cently proportioned.  He  was  garbed  in  a  flowing  gown  of  white, 
wound  around  by  a  broad  crimson  sash,  into  which  were  stuck 
two  daggers  and  a  long  curved  sword  with  a  handle  of  gold  set 
with  jewels  ;  while  a  huge  turban  of  oriental  fashion,  snow-white 
like  his  gown,  crowned  his  head.  Beneath  the  turban  gleamed 
two  eyes,  small,  but  piercingly  brilliant,  while  the  lower  part  of 
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the  dark  oval  face  was  half  hidden  by  his  most  remarkable 
feature,  a  moustache,  jet  black,  and  as  long  as  the  horns  of  a  big 
steer — a  comparison  which  its  graceful  curves  still  further  sug- 
gested. What  finally  riveted  our  attention,  however,  was  neither 
the  man's  garb  nor  his  features,  but  an  object  that  he  held  in  the 
curve  of  his  right  arm." 

''Andthat  was— ?" 

"Nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  human  skull,  of  a  size  that 
seemed  to  indicate  a  man  of  even  larger  stature  than  the  one 
before  us.  All  these  details  flashed  upon  my  mind  like  an  image 
on  the  sensitive  plate  of  a  camera,  but  before  I  could  have  counted 
twenty  with  deliberation,  he  placed  the  skull  upon  the  ground, 
and  then,  straightening  himself  up,  pointed  with  one  outstretched 
hand  over  my  head,  as  though  indicating  something  in  the  distance. 
Natumlly,  we  both  turned  in  the  direction  of  that  gesture,  but 
seeing  nothing  unusual  in  the  landscape,  faced  about  again  towards 
the  figure.  Then  we  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  astonishment. 
The  man  had  vanished  as  completely  as  a  soap  bubble  bursting 
in  air ! " 

"  Hidden  ?  "  said  Leighton,  laconically. 

"  Impossible  ;  our  camp  stood  in  a  perfectly  open  glade,  at  least 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest  tree,  so  he  could  not  possibly 
have  reached  a  hiding  place  in  the  ten  seconds  our  heads  had  been 
turned. 

''As  we  stood  there  dumfounded,  our  eyes  scrutinizing  each 
other,  the  plain,  the  sky  overhead,  and  finally  the  ground,  Mitchell 
g.ive  a  ciy  of  astonishment. 

u  i  Why,  there's  the  skull  I '  he  exclaimed.  '  The  man  was 
real  after  all.' 

"  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  skull,  lying  on  the  ground  scarcely 
two  yards  from  where  we  stood.  For  a  moment  neither  of  us 
stin-ed.  Then  with  a  common  impulse  we  rushed  forward  and 
together  raised  the  grewsome  souvenir  from  the  ground.  At  fii*st 
it  seemed  much  like  any  human  skull  except  that  it  was  unusually 
large,  and  polished  so  that  its  top  glistened  like  a  billiard  baH. 
As  we  turned  it  around,  however,  a  cry  of  astonishment  broke 
from  both.  The  eye  sockets  were  not  empty,  but  contained  a 
pair  of  the  oddest  sort  of  eyes.     They  were  perfect  in  shape  and 
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expression,  aud  though  carved  from  what  seemed  to  be  deep  Hue 
glass,  looked  almost  too  lifelike  for  pleasui-eable  contemplation. 
Uut  what  added  to  the  uncanny  effect  of  the  lidless  blue  orbs  wa.s 
the  fact  that  they  moved,  being  evidently  set  on  some  sort  of 
bearing.     So  weirdly  fascinating  was  the  strange  object  that  the 
sun  was  high  before  we  could  compose  ourselves  sufficiently  to 
sit  down  to  our  morning  meal ;  and  even  then  our  conversation 
was  entirely  of  the  skull  and  of  tlie  strange  visitor  who  had  come 
and  gone  so  mysteriously.     In  comparing  notes  we  found  that  our 
remembrance  of  that  visitor's  dress  and  appeamnce  agreed  to  the 
minutest  details.     Consequently  if  there  had  been  any  delusion  it 
was  one  in  which  both  had  shared.     But  if  the  experience  had 
been  a  delusion,  how  account  for  the  skull  ?     From  time  to  time 
we  glanced  toward  the  spot  where  we  had  placed  the  uncanny 
object,  half  expecting  that,  too,  would  vanish.    But  no.  It  remained 
just  where  we  had  left  it,  its  top  glistening  in  the  sun,  its  lidless 
blue    eyes  gleaming  with  an  almost  human    expression.     As  I 
looked,  for  perhaps  the  twentieth  time,  at  the  grewsome  thing 
I  observed  that  the  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  left,  and  seemed 
gazing  fixedly  at  the  hillside  above  our  camp.     Seized  by  a  strange 
idea  I  arose  and  turned  the  skull  in  the  direction  of  the  hill 
towards  which  the  eyes  looked.    They  stared  straight  ahead.   Then 
I  turned  it  in  the  other  direction,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  they 
looked  towards  the  right.     To  make  sure,  I  slowly  turned  it  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  all  the  wliile  the  eyes  kept  their  g-aze 
riveted  on  the  same  spot.     I  had  called  Mitchell  to  observe  the 
experiment,  and  he  laughingly  suggested  that  the  skull  was  looking 
for  the  man  who  brought  it  there  and  then  deserted  it.     But  Pwas 
more  serious.     I  had  an  idea  concerning  this  strange  phenomenon 
and  was  resolved  to  test  the  matter  to  the  end.     Holding  the  sknll 
in  one  hand,  I  walked  forward,  every  now  and  then  turning  the 
skull,  whose  eyes  always  turned  in  the   same  direction,  as    the 
needle  of  a  compass  points  toward  the  north.     I  had  in  this  man- 
ner gradually  approached  the  hill,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  eyes 
had  actually  taken  on  a  more  intense  gaze,  and  that  that  gaze  was 
directed  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  rocks  \Yhich  seercfed  to  form 
a  small  recess.     I  moved  forward  more  rapidly,  the  eyes  continuing 
to  stare  at  this  i)laee  until  I  had  reached  the  recess  itself.      The 
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next  moment  I  found  myself  within  a  natural  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  precipitous  I'ock,  so  steep  as  to  be 
almost  barren  of  vegetation,  save  here  and  there  a  clinging  vine. 
Again  I  looked  at  the  skull.  Beyond  a  doubt  its  deep  blue  eyes 
wei-e  directed  towards  a  particular  portion  of  the  rocky  wall 
marked  by  a  small  depression,  shaped  like  a  diamond.  Setting 
the  giewsome  thing  upon  a  flat  rock,  I  purposely  turned  the  side 
of  the  jaw  toward  the  point  where  the  eye  had  been  directed,  and 
breathlessly  awaited  the  result.  Slowly,  steadily,  those  lidless 
eyes  turned  until  they  rested  again  on  the  diamond-shaped 
depression." 

"  And  Mitchell  ?  "  said  his  hearer,  "  did  this  convince  him  ?  " 

"  Not  at  first,  for  he  remained  near  our  fire,  watching  my  move- 
ments still  with  an  incredulous  smile.  The  smile  faded,  however, 
when  a  moment  later  I  called  him  to  my  side  and  saying,  *  Watch 
the  eyes  and  tell  me  what  you  think,'  began  turning  the  skull 
slowly  around  on  the  flat  rock.  The  eyes  held  their  focus  on 
the  diamond-shaped  incision,  and. I  stood  up  and  confronted  my 
friend. 

u  fc  Well,'  said  he,  and  this  time  his  accent  indicated  great  agi- 
tation, 'I  believe  you  are  right,  and  there's  some  mystery  here ; 
let's  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I'll  go  to  the  camp  for  an  axe.' 
Ten  minutes  later  he  returned  with  the  only  available  tool  we 
]X)ssessed,  and  I  began  hacking  feverishly  at  the  rocky  wall,  keep- 
ing the  mark  upon  which  the  eyes  were  riveted  as  our  guide. 
Before  long  we  had  a  big  slice  of  the  rocky  soil  cut  away,  and 
Mitchell  had  just  taken  his  turn  at  the  work,  when  his  axe  sud- 
denly buried  itself  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  soft  shell  of  rock,  the 
momentum  throwing  him  flat  on  his  face.  The  next  moment  a 
section  of  the  earth,  quite  six  feet  each  way,  gave  way,  revealing 
to  our  astonished  eyes  a  deep  excavation.  In  the  bright  light  of 
the  morning  sun  which  shone  full  upon  it,  lighting  up  its  interior 
to  the  rear  wall,  it  seemed  about  fifty  feet  inward." 

"  A  sort  of  cave  ?  "  said  Leighton. 

**  Yes,  but  one  made  by  human  hands,  as  we  discovered  as  soon 
as  we  crossed  the  threshold.  The  walls  were  cut  and  carved  in 
many  curious  devices,  while  around  the  three  sides  ran  a  shelf  cut 
in  the  rock,  on  which  leposed  many  bones  piled  in  regular  heaps. 
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A  glance  revealed  the  fact  that  tliey  were  human  bones,  —  we 
were  in  some  prehistoric  sarcophagus.  Presently,  as  our  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  subdued  light,  we  began  t )  look  about  us 
more  closely.  I  was  examining  a  pile  of  bones  at  the  end  farthest 
from  the  opening,  comparing  them  with  the  skull  in  our  posses- 
sion, when,  finding  them  apparently  of  the  usual  size,  I  tossed  «a 
thigh  bone  carelessly  back  on  the  shelf.  It  struck  the  pile  with 
more  force  than  I  had  intended,  and  they  all  came  tumbling  to 
the  floor ;  but  as  they  fell  they  revealed  what  appeared  then,  and 
subsequently  proved  to  be,  a  crystal  casket.  It  was  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long  by  six  high,  and  a  foot  wide ;  and,  as  I  took  hold 
of  it,  it  moved  with  my  hand.  Carrying  it  to  the  opening  I  set  it 
down  in  the  light.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  that  it  was 
filled  with  a  blue  substance,  whose  nature  I  could  not  clearly 
make  out,  owing  to  the  dust  and  dirt  covering  the  case.  Upon 
examining  the  lid  I  found  that  it  wjis  not  hinged  but  simply  set 
on  over  the  to]).  A  quick  jerk  brought  it  away,  and  there  before 
our  staring  eyes  lay  a  huge  heap  of  blue  stones,  alt  cut,  and  pol- 
ished to  a  dazzling  brilliancy. 

"  '  Sapphii-es ! '  cried  Mitchell,  and  his  eyes  bulged  from  his 
head. 

"  '  Are  you  certain  ?  '  I  asked,  almost  breathless  from  amaze- 
ment. 

"  'Absolutely,'  he  said.     *  Look  at  them,'  and  he  took  a  hand- 
ful of  the  beautiful  stones.     '  You  never  saw  glass  like  that.' 

"  I  thought  as  he  did,  but,  being  no  judge  of  such  things,  was 
not  too  ready  to  let  my  hopes  soar,  only  to  be  dashed  to  earth 
again.     There  must  have  been  at  least  two  pecks  of  them,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  stones  as  big  as  the  end  of  my 
thumb,— rand  all  perfectl}"  cut.     Suddenly,  as  we  stood  gazing 
incredulously  at  the  gleaming  stones,  my  thoughts  flew  to   the 
skull,  and  I  ran  to  fetch  it.     As  I  brought  it  into  the  light  I  saw 
that  its  gaze  was  now  riveted  on  the  casket,  the  lidless  blue  orbs 
seeming  actually  to  gloat  over  the  piles  of  blue  stones.     A  new 
thought  flashed  through  my  mind.     Could  it  be  — ?     Yes  —  un- 
doubtedly —  the  eyes  that  we  had  thought  only  bits  of  blue  glass 
were  tiiemselves  sapphires,  but  larger  and  finer  than  any  ia    the 
casket. 
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'*Well,  Mitchell  and  I  were  practical,  first  of  all.  As  soon  as 
we  had  recovered  from  our  amazement  we  made  a  thorough  search 
of  the  cave.  Finding  nothing  more,  however,  we  took  oui-selves 
and  our  precious  burdens  to  the  camp,  and  that  very  night  we 
started  for  San  Francisco." 

"  And  the  stones  proved  i-eally  sapphires  ?  "  said  Leighton. 

*' Sapphires!  I  should  say  so.  The  leading  jewelers  to  whom 
we  showed  a  few  specimens  upon  our  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  two 
days  later,  pronounced  them  gems  of  the  first  water,  and  gladly 
paid  us  twenty  thousand  doUara  for  sixty  of  the  smaller  stones. 
Upon  parting  company  we  divided  the  sapphires  equally  between 
us,  and  sincie  then  I  have  vfeited  every  capital  of  Europe,  in  each 
of  which  tlie  stones  have  been  pronounced  flawless." 

"And  that's  how  you  struck  it  rich?  " 

"  Yes,  but  so  far  I  have  converted  less  than  half  of  them  into 
money.  The  remainder  I  have  placed  in  the  casket  in  a  New 
York  safe  deposit  vault,  but  the  skull  —  " 

As  he  spoke  he  gestured  toward  an  ebony  cabinet  just  above 
his  head.  There,  behind  a  glass  door,  stood  a  huge  skull,  whose 
lidless  blue  eyes,  looking  out  toward  the  distant  city,  seemed  to 
pierce  eveiy  obstacle  between  itself  and  the  casket  of  sapphires 
over  which  it  still  kept  watch  and  ward. 
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A  Surgical  Love-Cure* 

BY   JAMES    BUCKHAM. 

NE  dull,  gray  afternoon  in  November  I  was 
sitting  in  my  office  in  Raymond  Square,  deeply 
absorbed  in  an  article  in  my  Medical  Journal^ — 
the  description  of  an  experiment  conducted  by 
a  famous  French  surgeon  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  sight  could  be  restoi-ed  to 
a  blind  person  by  engrafting  the  live  nerve  of 
a  dog's  eye  upon  the  shriveled  and  atrophied  nerve  of  the 
patient's  eye.  So  engrossed  was  I  in  the  fascinating  details  of 
the  experiment  that  I  did  not  hear  the  door  of  my  office  open, 
nor  was  I  aware  of  tlie  presence  of  a  second  person  until  a 
peculiarly  deep-toned,  rich,  and  musical  voice  broke  upon  my 
ear. 

"  Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  Doctor  Marston  ?  " 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  before  me  a  tall  and  graceful  young  man, 
smooth-shaven,  and  dressed  in  the  characteristic  clerical  garb  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  face  was  singularly  handsome,  of 
the  clear-cut  Grecian  type,  and  was  lighted  by  a  pair  of  large, 
thoughtful  brown  eyes.  With  the  exception  of  the  mouth,  the 
whole  face  wfus  l)oth  intellectual  and  spiritual ;  but  there  was  a 
certain  fulness  and  sensuous  curve  of  the  lips  which  suggested  a 
strongly  emotive  and  possibly  passionate  nature  under  this  Ciilm 
and  priestly  exterior. 

^^  Yes,  I   am  Doctor   Marston,"    I  said,  replying  to  the  young 
lergyman's  question.     "Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you?" 
''  On  one  condition  —  possibly,"  replied  the  young  man,  taking 
tlie  seat  which  I  indicated,  and  fixing  his  thoughtful   brown  eyes 
searchingly  upon  mine.     For  a  moment  we  sat  gazing  intently  at 
each  other,  and  then  I  said,  somewhat  abruptly:  — 
'*  1  beg  to  know  the  condition,  sir." 
-It   is  this,"  he   replied;    "that  if  I  entrust  my  case  to  vou. 
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you  will  promise  to  keep  it  entirely  secret,  scientifically  or  other- 
wise, until  after  my  death,  should  that  occur  before  your  own. 
And,  in  any  case,  you  must  agree  never  to  reveal  my  name  in 
connection  with  the  affair." 

For  some  moments  I  sat  turning  over  this  peculiar  proposition 
in  my  mind,  conscious  all  tlie  while  that  tlie  brown  eyes  were 
fixed  patiently,  but  anxiously,  upon  my  face.  At  length  I  re- 
plied:— 

"  I  have  never  as  yet  been  called  upon  to  undertake  a  case 
guarded  by  such  secrecy  as  you  seem. desirous  to  throw  about  your 
own,  and,  to  be  frank,  I  dislike  to  commit  myself  to  any  transac- 
tion of  the  sort, —  at  least,  until  I  know  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  trouble  and  the  reasons  for  suppressing  any  mention  of  it. 
This  much,  however,  I  will  agree  to  do.  If  you  will  describe 
the  nature  of  your  disease,  I  will  then  decide  whether  I  ought 
to  accept  the  case  on  the  conditions  imposed.  Whether  I  accept 
or  refuse  it,  I  will  agree  to  keep  the  matter  a  total  secret,  except 
80  far  as  your  own  proposition  gives  me  liberty  to  speak." 

A  slight  smile  flitted  over  the  young  clergyman's  face.  "  Very 
well/'  he  said ;  "  I  accept  your  word  of  honor,  as  a  gentleman 
should,  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  malady  which 
has,  perhaps  justly,  awakened  your  suspicions.  To  come  at  once 
to  the  point,  then,  know  that,  impelled  by  your  well-deserved 
reputation  as  an  anatomist,  I  have  applied  to  you  to  perform  a 
surgical  operation  for  the  cure  of  love-sickness  !  " 

I  started,  the  suspicion  that  flitted  through  my  mind  mirror- 
ing itself  unconsciously  in  my  dilated  eyes. 

"  Ah,  no  !  "  exclaimed  my  companion  seriously,  reading  the 
tell-tale  revelation  of  my  face.  "I  am  not  insane.  My  mind  is 
as  clear  and  logical  at  this  moment  as  it  ever  was  in  my  life,  and 
the  request  which  I  make,  a  little  reflection  will  prove  to  you,  is 
nut  only  reasonable,  but  scientific. 

"  First,  however,  let  me  state  to  you  the  circumstances  which 
make  me  desirous  to  rid  myself  of  the  passion  which  I  have  con- 
fessed, thereby  anticipating  the  question  which  is  sure  to  rise 
to  your  lips.  You  are  aware,  of  coui-se,  that  the  High  Church 
movement  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  has  resulted  in 
the   formation   of    certain    brotherhoods    of    the    clergy,    bound 
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together   by  vows  more  or  less   approaching  in  strictness  those 
which  govern  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  " 

''  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,"  I  replied,  as  the  young  clergy- 
man paused  for  an  answer. 

"  It  is  indeed  so,"  he  continued.  "  You  will  not  be  surprised, 
then,  to  know  that  by  the  vows  oi  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Michael,  to  which  I  consecrated  myself  soon  after  the  days  of  my 
novitiate,  celibacy  is  as  strictly  enjoined  as  upon  the  priesthood 
of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"  Indeed !  "  I  exclaimed,  carried  away  by  some  sudden  feeling, 
which  I  cannot  even  now  defend.     "  The  more  fools  —  " 

But  here  I  stopped,  the  great  brown  eyes  with  something  like  a 
(lash  of  Olympic  lightning  piercing  and  enchaining  mine.  In 
another  instant  the  deep,  rich  voice  proceeded :  — 

''  For  ten  years  I  have  kept  every  vow  of  the  brotherhood 
refeiTing  to  woman,  without  a  single  spiritual  struggle  —  wearing 
these  restraints  as  Samson  wore  his  chains.  But  something  less 
than  six  months  ago  I  met  a  woman  —  " 

The  young  clergyman  paused,  throwing  his  head  back  against 
the  green  baize  of  the  easy-chair  in  which  he  sat.  For  a  moment 
I  thought  he  had  fainted,  and  sprang  for  a  cordial ;  but,  without 
tiiking  his  slowly  opening  eyes  from  the  ceiling,  he  motioned  mc 
back,  and  continued,  while  an  indescribably  sweet  and  almost 
transfiguring  smile  lit  his  pale  face :  — 

'*  A  woman,  said  I  ?  An  angel  I  A  vision  of  transcendent 
loveliness !  She  came  into  my  life  as  a  new  star  comes  across 
the  disk  of  an  astronomer's  telescope,  shedding  its  undiscovered 
light  from  eternity  for  him  alone.  O  my  Ethel  1  My  angel  I 
My  lips  yearn  toward  yours,  my  arms  grope  out  to  clasp  you  I 
—  My  God  !    What  am  I  saying  ?  " 

The  young  priest  sprang  from  his  chair  and  stood  trembling 
Ixjfoi-e  me.  His  face  was  livid  with  the  exercise  of  some  tremen- 
dous mental  effort,  and  I  could  see  that  the  white  nails  of  his 
clenched  hands  were  driven  deep  into  the  flesh.  For  a  full  min- 
ute he  stood  thus,  and  then  his  strong  frame  relaxed,  and  he  sank 
back  into  his  chair,  white  as  tlie  paper  on  which  I  write,  and 
weak  as  a  babe.  This  time  I  pressed  the  cordial  to  his  lipa,  and 
he  did  not  refuse  it.     Presently  he  looked   up  with  a  faint  smile. 
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and  said,  "  Now,  sir,  you  see  what  my  malady  is.  I  have  no  need 
to  describe  it  any  farther." 

I  stepped  to  the  window  and  gazed  up  into  the  gray  sky,  as  if 
looking  for  a  solution  of  my  perplexity.  But  my  mind  remained 
as  blank  as  the  dull  expanse  above  the  city  roofs.  Was  this*  man 
insane,  or  was  he  really,  as  he  said,  in  his  right  mind  ?  Could 
the  force  of  a  mere  amorous  passion  for  a  beautiful  woman  so 
carry  away  one  of  his  character  unless  the  man's  mental  in- 
tegrity was  impaired?  I  turned  suddenly,  in  response  to  the 
young  clergyman's  voice.  He  had  risen,  and  was  advancing 
towards  me. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  phrenology,  Doctor  Marston  ?  " 

"Most  assuredly  I  do  not." 

"Will  you  perform  an  experiment  upon  me  to  test  the  rea- 
sonableness of  your  doubt  ?  " 

"Do  you  mean  by  that,  will  I  assume  your  case  surgically?" 

"Exactly." 

I  turned  to  the  window  again.  Here  was  certainly  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  something  to  the  discussion  of  a  vexed  scien- 
tific question.  Are  the  functions  of  the  brain  localized  in  its 
structure  ?  So  say  Gall,  and  Spurzheim,  and  not  a  few  other 
eminent  anatomists.  Well,  every  practical  experiment  looking 
towards  the  solution  of  this  question  has  its  value.  Here  was  a 
strong,  vigorous  man,  evidently  possessed  by  the  amative  mania. 
It  would  be  an  operation  of  little  difficulty  and  no  great  degree 
of  danger  to  uncover  the  occipital  protuberance  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  where  phrenologists  claim  that  the  organ  of  love  is  sit- 
uated, and  then  — 

"  Well,  will  you  take  the  case  ?  ' 

The  clergyman's  hand  was  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned  and 
looked  him  squarely  in  the  face.  "  Is  it  understood  that  you 
assume  all  the  risk,  and  that  you  do  not  hold  me  responsible  for 
the  psychological  result  of  an  experiment  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  purely  physical  in  its  chamcter?  " 

''Certainly.     We  will  have  it  so  understood." 

"  Then  you  may  cull  at  my  office  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven. 
Eat  a  light  breakfast,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  excitement  of 
every  kind." 
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It  seemed  strange  instructiou  to  be  giving  a  clergyman ;  but 
the  young  man  understood  and  nodded  approval.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  took  his  departure,  and  I  returned  to  my  Medical 
Journal  —  but  not  to  read. 

Precisely  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  my  singular 
patient  walked  into  the  office.  I  at  once  remarked  upon  his 
changed  appearance.  His  face  looked  haggard,  and  there  were 
heavy,  dark  rings  under  his  eyes,  appearing  almost  black  at  the 
inner  comers  of  the  lids. 

*'  I  have  seen  A^r,*'  he  explained  heavily.  "  She  was  at  All 
Saints  Chapel  this  morning.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  retire, 
or  I  should  have  done  so.  I  had  to  fight  my  desire  to  look  at  her, 
to  speak  to  her.  I  had  to  fight  like  a  wild  lion,  and  it  has  told  on 
me,  as  you  can  see.     But,  thank  God,  it  is  over  now  !  " 

"  I  hardly  think  you  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  endure  a  surgical 
operation,"  I  objected. 

'*  For  God's  sake,  do  not  put  it  off  any  longer,  doctor ! "  ex- 
claimed the  young  clergyman,  clutching  my  hand.  "  I  would 
rather  die  than  endure  another  day  of  such  moral  agony." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said ;  "  I  do  not  consider  the  experiment  a  dan- 
gerous one  in  any  case  —  only  exhausting." 

Five  minutes  later  my  patient,  divested  of  coat,  vest,  and 
collar,  lay  stretched  on  the  operating  table.  In  five  minutes  more 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  ether. 

My  first  procedure  was  to  shave  the  dark,  soft,  silken  hair  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  young  man's  head.  I  then  made  two 
V-shaped  incisions  with  a  lancet  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  where 
phrenologists  locate  the  organ  of  amativeness,  and  raised  the  flap 
of  skin  from  the  skull.  The  next  thing  was  to  get  at  the 
brain  itself,  and  this  I  accomplished  by  boring  two  fine  holes 
through  the  skull  with  the  smallest  trephine  known  in  surgery. 
The  portion  of  the  brain  thus  exposed,  I  was  amazed  to  find,  was 
in  a  highly  inflamed  condition.  Instead  of  attempting  to  relieve 
the  surcharged  brain  with  any  instrument,  I  now  placed  a  leech 
at  each  orifice,  and  allowed  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  to  be 
thus  withdrawn.  I  then  dressed  the  wound  antiseptically,  and 
closed  it  with  sutures. 

My  patient  soon  came  out  from  under  the  influence  of  the 
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anesthetic,  but  appeared  very  weak.  J  lifted  him  in  my  arms  and 
carried  him  to  the  couch  in  my  private  room.  Enjoining  strict 
quiet,  and,  if  possible,  sleep,  I  left  him  alone  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  considering  it  safe  to  permit 
him  to  talk,  I  reentered  the  room  with  considerable  curiosity,  not 
to  say  agitation,  and  asked  him  how  he  was  feeling.  To  my 
astonishment,  he  grasped  my  hand  warmly,  exclaiming  tliat  he 
would  consider  me  his  greatest  benefactor  as  long  as  he  lived. 
"For,"  he  cried,  "you  have  saved  my  soul  from  its  otherwise  cer- 
tain ruin.  Thank  God!  I  feel  now  no  more  emotion  at  the 
thought  of  that  woman  than  of  any  other  of  her  sex." 

I  brought  my  patient  some  refreshment,  and  at  three  o'clock  he 
left  my  oflSce  in  high  spirits,  promising  to  return  again  the  next 
day  to  report  upon  his  condition. 

For  three  weeks  the  Rev.  Alexander  Maeck  —  as  I  will  call  my 
clerical  patient  —  haunted  my  office  every  day,  and  we  became 
fast  friends.  During  all  this  time  he  was  entirely  free  from 
disturbing  sentiments.  The  flames  of  love,  he  declared,  were 
quenched,  and  he  was  supremely  happy. 

So  favorably,  I  must  confess,  did  this  experiment  dispose  me 
towards  the  neglected  science  of  phrenology  that  I  at  once  began 
to  direct  my  studies  in  that  direction,  and  soon  accumulated  a 
large  number  of  expensive  books  on  the  subject.  I  also  began  to 
write  up  the  details  of  my  experiment,  so  as  to  get  the  matter 
into  permanent  shape  while  it  was  still  fresh  in  my  mind. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  occurrences  above  related,  and  just 
after  I  had  posted  an  order  for  several  hundred  dollai-s'  worth  of 
phrenological  works,  the  letter-carrier  came  into  my  office  and 
presented  me  with  a  large,  square,  cream-colored  envelope  I 
tore  it  open  carelessly,  removed  the  enclosure  from  the  inner 
envelope,  and  bent  over  two  beautifully  engraved  cards  which  fell 
upon  the  table.  They  bore  the  names  of  Rev.  Alexander  Maeck 
and  Miss  Ethel  Plympton. 

The  wedding  was  a  strictly  private  affair;  and  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  it  was  the  fact  that  the 
would-be  annihilator  of  Cupid  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  bride. 
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The  Williamson  Safe   Mystery. 

HV    V.    S.    HESSKLTINE. 
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NE  morning  in  the  spring  of  1894,  the  attention 
of  persons  walking  along  Sudbury  Street,  Bus- 
ton,  wi\s  attracted  to  a  huge  iron  safe  that  \vas 
being  put  out  from  the  warerooms  of  a  well- 
known  safe  company,  Avhich  for  many  years  had 
done  business  on  that  street. 
The  way  was  blocked,  and  all  passage  by  cai-s  and  t^ams  pre- 
vented while  a  number  of  men,  with  great  effort,  by  the  aid  of 
blocks,  rollers,  and  windlass,  drew  the  huge  mass  of  iron  onto  the 
platform  of  a  stout  dray  by  which  it  was  to  be  transported  to  its 
destination. 

Of  course  passers-by  wondered  and  queried  as  to  the  purpose 
and  possible  use  of  a  safe  of  such  unusual  form  and  dimension. 
But  the  curiosity  of  the  questioners  remained  unsatisfied ;  no  one 
standing  by  knew,  and  the  mercliant  with  his  employees  was  too 
busy  to  answer  those  who  ventured  to  interrupt  with  their  in- 
quiries. 

This  much,  however,  was  evident :  the  safe  was  not  new ;  indeed, 
the  style  and  appearance  of  it  indicated  that  it  had  been  built 
many  years  ago  for  some  special  purpose,  in  which  it  had  doubt- 
less seen  long  service.  Altogether  the  appearance  of  this  strange 
object  so  excited  my  curiosity  that,  although  I  was  in  a  hurry  to 
reach  my  office,  I  waited  until  the  thing  was  finally  loaded  and 
moved  slowly  off  up  the  street.  Then  I  entered  the  store  of  the 
safe  company,  and,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  manager,  I 
asked  if  he  could  give  me  the  old  safe's  history. 

He  replied  that  there  was  a  strange  story  connected  with  it, 
Known  now  only  to  himself.  For  certain  reasons  it  never  had  been 
known  except  to  two  people,  and  they  had  been  sacredly  bound, 
one  by  personal  interest  and  the  other  by  a  solemn  vow,  never  to 
divulge  the  secret.     "This  promise,"  he   said,  ''has  been  faith- 
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fully  and  sacrecUy  kept ;  but  now  all  those  in  any  way  conuectecl 
with  or  affected  by  it  have  passed  beyond  the  dark  river.  The 
safe,  which  has  stood  hei'e  for  many  years  like  a  specter,  remind- 
ing me  of  the  dead  past,  has  now,  to  my  great  relief,  vanished 
forever,  and  I  know  no  good  reason  why  the  strange  stoiy  should 
not  be  told.  While  I  may  withhold  or  change  names  in  the 
recital,  that  which  I  am  about  to  relate  is  true,  and  is  capable  to 
some  extent  of  verification. 

"More  than  fifty  yeai-s  ago  a  stranger  of  good  appearance, 
whose  speech  and  manner  indicated  that.he  was  of  English  birth, 
entered  the  shop  of  one  Kershaw,  a  manufacturer  on  the  comer 
of  Chardon  and  Green  Streets,  in  this  city,  inquired  for  the  pro- 
prietor, and  stated  that  he  wanted  constructed  a  strong,  fire-proof 
safe,  giving  the  description  and  dimensions  desired.  By  his  con- 
versation he  appeared  familiar  with  such  work,  and  stated  plainly 
how  he  wanted  this  constructed  and  the  kind  of  lock  required, — 
the  keyless  combination  not  having  then  been  invented.  In  an- 
swer to  inquiries  he  said  that  he  was  about  to  open  a  jewelry 
store  in  H.inover  Street,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  do  a  retail  busi- 
ness, but  would  carry  a  considerable  stock  for  wholesale,  visiting 
for  trade  dealers  in  neighboring  cities.  He  added,  also,  that  as 
he  would  be  absent  from  his  store  from  time  to  time,  he  desired  a 
safe  of  large  dimensions  where  his  stock  could  be  safely  stored 
during  his  absence,  as  well  as  at  night.  He  required  no  shelving 
in  the  safe,  and  wanted  it  of  unusual  depth,  that  he  might  put 
directly  into  it  the  cases  and  trunks  in  which  he  would  keep  or 
caiTy  his  stock. 

"  Being  convinced  of  the  stranger's  responsibility  by  a  large 
advance  deposit,  and  by  the  promise  of  full  payment  on  comple- 
tion and  delivery,  Mr.  Kershaw  accepted  his  order,  and  in  due 
time  th:  safe  was  completed  and  delivered.  Soon  after  a  sign  was 
put  up  on  the  store, —  'J.  Williamson,  Wholesale  Dealer  in 
Watches  and  Jewelry.'  No  great  display  was  made  in  the  win- 
dow. Goods  were  received  and  shipped  by  the  rear  entrance 
opening  on  an  alley-way.  Apparently,  but  little  business  was 
(lone  at  the  store,  and  frequently  Mr.  Williamson  was  absent 
visiting  his  customers,  or  buying  additional  stock  in  New  York 
City.     He  contracted  no  indebtedness,  paying  cash  for  everything. 
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He  expressed  a  lack  of  confidence  in  banks  and  bankers,  saying 
that  he  had  once  lost  a  large  sum  by  the  failure  of  a  bank  in 
which  he  deposited,  and  for  the  future  should  be  his  own  banker. 

"  Shortly  after  he  began  business  he  took  up  his  residence  on 
Sheafe  Street  in  the  North  End  of  the  city,  and  attended  regu- 
larly the  Baldwin  Place  Baptist  Church.  No  subscription  paper 
or  contribution  box  ever  passed  him  without  a  fairly  liberal  dona- 
tion. 

"  In  disposition  he  was  quiet  and  retiring,  and  rarely  spoke  ex- 
cept  in  response  to  some  inquiry.  His  earlier  life  He  never 
referred  to  except  in  reply  to  one  or  two  persons  who  ventured 
the  question,  when  he  briefly  stated  that  he  was  the  second  son  of 
a  well-to-do  English  squire,  that  at  an  early  age  he  found  that 
there  was  no  future  for  him  in  the  old  country,  and  that  when 
little  more  than  a  boy  he  came  to  New  York  where  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  business,  and  by  diligence  and  economy  saved 
enough  to  start  in  business. 

*'  Within  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Boston  Mr.  Williamson 
sought  the  hand  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  respectable  merchant, 
a  deacon  in  the  church  which  he  attended,  producing  at  the  same 
time  letters  from  New  York  indorsing  his  worth  and  character. 
Having  thus  satisfied  her  parents,  he  was  accepted  and  with  little 
delay  married.  Very  soon  after  he  was  received,  on  profession  of 
liis  faith,  into  the  church,  and  by  his  quiet,  correct  life,  liberality, 
and  honest  dealing,  secured  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

"  About  this  time  a  strange  epidemic  of  crime  swept,  over  the 
Puritanic  city  of  Boston.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  en- 
tered and  robbed  of  their  valuable  contents.  Packages  of  money 
were  boldly  seized  within  the  very  enclosures  of  the  bank,  the 
thief  escaping  through  some  passageway  or  by  fastening  behind 
him  the  door  through  which  he  escaped;  the  satchels  of  bank 
messengers,  filled  with  valuable  contents,  were  suddenly  snatched, 
and  the  robber  eluded  pursuit.  At  night -persons  were  garroted 
and  robbed  on  the  public  street.  The  police  force  was  small  and, 
although  they  exercised  unusual  diligence,  every  few  days  some 
new  and  startling  crime,  committed  with  wonderful  skill  and 
lx)ldness,  was  announced.     It   was  thought  that  a  gang   of  ex- 
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perienced  crirainals  had  made  a  descent  upon  the  city  so  long 
exempt  from  crime,  and  every  stranger  was  under  suspicion  and 
carefully  watched. 

"  One  night,  not  long  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Williamson  was 
found  on  Charlestown  Bridge  in  a  dazed,  exhausted  condition,  and 
assisted  to  his  home.  When  sufficiently  recovered  he  stated  that 
while  crossing  the  bridge  he  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind, 
his  throat  grasped  so  that  he  could  not  cry  out,  and  his  pocket- 
book,  containing  a  large  suui  of  money,  taken  from  him.  He 
stmggled  to  free  himself  from  his  unknown  assailant  until  he 
gasped  for  breath,  and  fell  exhausted,  unconscious. 

"On  the  following  day  Mr.  Williamson  offered  a  liberal  rewaixl 
for  the  arrest  of  the  highwayman,  but  as  he  had  not  seen  him  he 
could  give  no  clue  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  criminal.  Some 
of  the  persons  robbed,  however,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
thief,  described  a  dark  person  with  heavy  black  hair,  wearing  blue 
glass  spectacles ;  and,  as  it  was  believed  that  he  and  the  assailant 
of  Williamson  were  one,  search  was  made  for  a  person  answer- 
ing this  description. 

"  One  evening  the  whole  city  was  startled  by  the  news  of  a 
crime  just  committed,  bolder  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
store  of  Davis  &  Palmer,  jewelers  on  Washi*ugton  Street,  had 
been  entered  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight  p.  M.,  and 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  stock  taken,  the  trays  contain- 
ing many  valuable  watches,  diamonds,  and  jewelry,  having  all 
been  emptied.  As  was  customary,  the  store  was  closed  at  seven 
o'clock  and  a  night-watchman  came  on  duty  within  an  hour  after. 
On  this  evening  when  the  watchman  entered  he  found  the  cases 
stripped  of  their  valuable  contents  and  immediately  gave  the 
alarm.  The  police  were  sent  for  and  an  investigation  began.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  persons  near  the  store  had  seen  a  sleigh 
drive  up,  a  man  alight,  unlock  and  enter  the  store.  Not  long 
after  he  came  out  bringing  two  heavily  laden  bags,  one  after  the 
other,  which  he  placed  in  the  sleigh  and  drove  away.  At  the 
time  no  suspicion  had  been  excited,  as  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
about  his  manner  of  entering  or  leaving  the  store.  From  his 
course  of  action  the  thief  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  brief  period  between  the  closing  of  the 
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store  and  the  arrival  of  the  watchman  ;  and,  having  at  some  time, 
doubtless,  obtained  an  impress  of  the  key  and  made  a  duplicate, 
the  task  of  entering  and  robbing  the"  store  at  a  time  when  it  was 
least  expected  was  an  easy  one. 

"  In  those  days  there  was  no  detective  force  or  special  police  to 
investigate  crime  and  capture  the  criminals.  The  attention  of  the 
few  policemen  employed  by  the  city  was  given  wholly  to  the  pres- 
ervation  of  order,  and  to  preventing  a  breach  of  the  peace.  There 
was,  however,  a  force  of  a  few  constables  who  served  civil  pro- 
cesses and  worked  as  private  detectives  for  a  reward,  headed  by  an 
old  experienced  officer,  Captain  Darius  Clapp;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  a  large  reward  had  been  offered  for  the  discovery  aud 
return  of  the  goods  irrespective  of  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
tlie  criminal,  Clapp  devoted  himself  at  once  to  that  object 
As  a  first  step  he  visited  every  stage-office,  stable,  vessel,  and 
mode  of  egress  from  the  city,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  owner  of 
the  sleigh  was  found,  but  could  give  no  information  except  that  it 
had  been  hired  in  the  afternoon  by  a  dark-haired  man  wearing 
colored  glasses,  and  that  late  in  the  evening  the  team  was  found 
without  any  driver  in  Haymarket  Square. 

"  As  weeks  passed  and  the  mysteiy  seemed  no  nearer  a  solution, 
the  strange  robbery  became  the  universal  topic  of  conversation. 
Every  clue  and  suspicion  was  followed  up.  Strangers  were  ar- 
rested and  obliged  to  prove  their  innocence.  Everybody  became 
a  detective. 

"  Some  weeks  after  the  robbery,  a  stranger  came  to  the  express 
office  with  a  trunk  which  he  wished  transported  to  New  York. 
Something  in  the  manner  of  the  man,  an  unnatural,  half-disguised 
appearance,  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  alert,  sharp-eyed  express 
agent,  who  had  been  cautioned  by  Captain  Clapp,  and  while  he 
proceeded  to  make  out  the  receipt  he  secretly  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  constable.  Upon  his  arrival  that  official  instantly  began  to 
question  the  stranger,  demanding  to  know  the  contents  of  the 
trunk.  His  inquiries  were  frankly  answered  with  proper  explana- 
tion, and  the  key  produced  that  the  captain  might  verify  the  same 
by  examination.  The  innocent  frankness  of  the  stranger  disarmed 
the  constable,  and,  half  apologizing  for  not  accepting  his  state- 
ments as  sufficient,  the  captain  stooped  to  unlock  the  trunk,  when 
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suddenly  the  stranger  leaped  by  him  and  out  through  the  door, 
barring  it  after  him  by  thrusting  a  stout  cane  through  the  iron 
handle.  Throwing  himself  against  the  door  the  captain  soon 
broke  the  improvised  bolt  and  rushed-off  in  pursuit,  following  the 
fugitive  down  through  Dock  Square,  Marshall,  and  Hanover 
Streets,  into  a  narrow  court  leading  from  the  last  street,  where 
the  man  had  disappeared.  But  though  there  was  no  outlet  other 
than  that  by  which  he  had  entered,  a  thorough  search  of  this  place 
a  few  moments  after  failed  to  discover  the  fugitive,  or  the  way  of 
his  escape.  After  the  houses  opening  on  the  court  were  searched 
without  discovering  any  trace  of  the  probable  thief,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  stores  fronting  Hanover  Street  on  each  side  and  having 
rear  entrances,  were  sent  for.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Williamson, 
but  as  it  was  ascertained  at  his  residence  that  he  was  al)sent 
from  the  city,  entrance  was  gained  to  his  store  by  a  side  window. 
Here,  however,  as  in  the  other  stores,  no  person  or  sign  of  one 
was  found.  The  burglar,  for  such  an  examination  of  the  trunk 
at  the  express  office  proved  him  to  be,  was  never  captured,  nor 
was  trace  of  him  discovered,  although  diligent  search  of  that 
neighborhood  was  made  by  the  whole  police  force. 

"  Not  long  after,  the  city  was  again  startled,  this  time 
by  the  announcement  in  the  morning  papers  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  and  probable  murder  of  Mr.  Williamson.  He 
was  known  to  cany  large  sums  of  money  upon  his  person, 
and  as  there  was  no  good  explanation  of  his  absence,  it  was 
thought  most  probable  that  he  had  been  robbed  and  murdered. 
In  fact  there  were  some  who  reported  hearing  at  night  cries  for 
help  in  the  vicinity  of  his  store,  and  a  hat  which  liad  been  found 
one  morning  on  the  street  near  his  store,  proved  to  be  one  worn 
by  him  on  the  morning  when  he  last  left  his  home. 

"Information  was  sought  by  advertisement  in  the  newspapers 
with  promise  of  liberal  reward,  but  all  investigation  proved  un- 
availing. 

"After  some  weeks  of  vain  inquiiy  and  search,  the  general 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  murdered  and  his  body  thrown  over  the 
Charlestown  Bridge  became  a  settled  conviction  ;  but  his  faithful, 
trusting  wife  refused  to  believe  him  dead,  and  her  father  finally 
proceeded  to  New  York  to  see  what  information,  if  any,  could  be 
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gained  from  those  with  whom  his  son-in-law  had  liad  dealings  iu 
that  city. 

"  What  he  ascertained  there  I  do  not  know,  but  immediately  on 
his  return  he  came  to  my  employer  for  a  workman  to  go  to  the 
store  and  open  in  his  presence  the  safe  containing  the  stock  stored 
therein.  After  some  drilling  the  bolt  was  sprung  and  the  door 
swung  open,  disclosing  a  sight  at  which  I  started  back  aflfiighted 
and  amazed,  and  which  so  horrified  the  troubled  and  anxious 
father  that  he  fell  like  a  dead  man  on  the  floor.  Thei*e  within 
the  safe  lay  the  dead  body  of  Mr.  Williamson,  the  trusted  and 
respected  jewelry  merchant ! 

" On  recovering  consciousness,  the  good  deacon,  heartbroken, 
implored  me  for  his  sake  and  the  fair  name  of  his  daughter  never 
to  make  known  the  sight  then  revealed,  and  to  assist  him  in  con- 
cealing all  evidence  which  would  tend  to  disclose  it.  To  botli 
these  requests  I  at  once  consented,  and  that  night  I  helped  him 
to  carry  out  the  body  privately  for  burial  —  no  matter  where. 

'^  An  examination  of  the  safe  disclosed  a  hardly  discernible 
aperture  drilled  through  the  back  near  the  top,  from  which,  on 
the  inside,  hung  a  flexible  tube  by  which  respiration  was  made 
possible  for  a  person  enclosed,  and  through  which  noise  from  with- 
out could  reach  the  inmate. 

"  On  the  inside  of  the  door  a  hole  had  been  cut  so  that  the 
key  could  be  inserted  and  the  bolt  thrown.  The  handle  of  this 
key  had  broken  off,  leaving  the  key  in  the  lock.  There  were 
indications  that  food  and  water  had  been  stored  in  the  safe,  but 
none  remained;  even  the  shoes  bore  marks  of  the  teeth,  as  if 
gnawed  for  sustenance.  A  black  wig  and  blue  glass  spectacles 
lay  on  the  floor  of  the  safe.  Seeing  all  this,  we  soon  conjectured 
for  what  purpose  this  safe  was  made  and  used — a  temporary 
place  of  quick  retreat.  We  wondered  if  the  key  was  broken  by 
accident  in  the  haste  to  elude  tliat  last  pureuit,  or  in  attempting 
to  re-open  the  door.  We  thought  we  knew  now,  though  each 
was  silent,  the  mystery  of  the  many  recent  crimes  ;  but  one  thing 
was  certain,  they  ceased  and  the  author  of  them  was  never  found 
or  arrested." 
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HE   letter    of  Mr.  Robert  Fairfax    to    the    Rev. 
Arthur  Selboume^  Innasittie.  Colorado  : 

^r^  Manchester,  July  24,  1892. 

^B  Right  you  are,   Old  Hoss,  and  no  mistake. 

%!^  yv  Europe  was  a  great  lark  —  all  the  better   for 

having  been  as  unexpected  as  a  wedding  fee  in 
advance.  I'm  mighty  glad  IVe  seen  it  all.  I  used  to  be  afmid 
that  foreign  scenery  would  make  that  of  home  seem  tame  in  com- 
parison. It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  rather  enhanced  for  me, 
and  New  England  continues  to  stir  my  aged  blood  as  nothing 
else  does. 

I  stopped  over  a  day  in  New  York,  and  dined  with  Ellis,  who 
told  me  about  poor  Jack  Simms.  Awfully  sad  case.  Of  coui-se 
you  know  he  was  eager  for  the  operation  —  it  really  was  the  last 
hope — and  went  into  it  with  the  greatest  amount  of  pluck  and 
nerve.  Ellis  is  interne  at  St.  Luke's  hospital,  and  was  with  Jack 
all  the  time,  and,  up  to  the  last  day,  believed  he'd  pull  through  ; 
but  it  was  no  go.  Jack's  life  was  insured  for  ten  thousand  dollarsi 
and  his  wife's  uncle  had  just  left  her  thirty  thousand  dollars.  So 
he  had  the  comfort  of  knowing  she  was  provided  for.  It's  a  luck\ 
thing,  for  she  has  weak  lungs  or  something  of  that  sort.  It 
strikes  me  that  women  as  a  race  are  pretty  delicate  in  spite  of 
their  modem  fad  for  athletics. 

I  saw  Adams  and  Lennox  Vandewater  in  Boston.  Van  looks 
rather  peaked.  Adams  says  he's  just  made  his  annual  proposal 
to  the  girl  he's  been  in  love  with  for  six  yeai-s  (nobody  knows 
who  she  is)  and  she  has  rejected  him  again.  Van  never  recuper- 
ates in  less  than  three  months,  so  Adams  has  consented  to  go  across 
with  him,  and  they're  going  to  bike  about  England  during  August 
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.cook  than  his  mother.  But  it  turned  out  that  Billy  is  her  brother. 
He's  married  now,  and  she  apparently  dotes  on  the  '  tw  ins.'  Onco 
they — t.^.,  the  Voice  and  Qilly  —  had  a  Mr.  Adams  to  dine  with 
them,  and  as  he  was  from  Boston  I  think  it  may  be  our  Adams, 
and,  perhaps,  through  him  I  can  get  a  clue  to  her  identity.  You 
think  this  is  all  nonsense,  but  I  assure  you  I'm  in  dead  earnest. 
She's  the  most  interesting  girl  I've  ever  seen  —  or  ever  haven't 
seen  —  for  I  know  little  enough  about  her  appearance.  I  looked 
over  the  ledge  after  they'd  gone  away  (they  couldn't  see  me)  and 
saw  them  walking  off  towards  the  road,  and  she  wears  tan  shoes 
and  a  blue  dress.  I'm  going  forth  to  hunt  those  articles  to-morrow. 
Why  shouldn't  I  be  the  happy  man  I  supposed  Billy  to  be  ? 

I  pity  Van  more  than  I  did  when  I  began  this  letter. 

If  Adams's  reply  is  favorable,  and  I  find  her  and  she'll  have 
rae,  ril  send  for  you  to  come  on  and  tie  the  knot.  You  may  im- 
part this  information  to  your  wife  (I  know  you  can't  keep  it  to 
yourself),  for  she  once  told,  me  that  she  took  comfort  in  the  most 
incipient  stages  of  love-making,  because  there  was  always  the 
possibility  of  a  fee  ahead.  My  best  regards  to  tliat  mercenary 
woman.  Yours,  Bob. 

P.  S.  What  do  you  suppose  she  uses  a  kitchen  knife  for? 
It  must  be  something  unusual. 

II. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Adams  to  Mr,  Robert  Fairfax^ 
Manchester-by-thc'Sea^  Massachtcsetts. 

Boston,  July  27,  1892. 

Bear  -Fax :  —  Sorry  enough  to  hear  of  your  accident.  A 
sprained  ankle  is  no  joke.  Thought  you  were  the  most  sure- 
footed of  men. 

I  append  the  memorandum  you  ask  for  of  all  the  Williams  of 
my  acquaintance.  Are  you  writing  a  pa{)er  on  The  Influence  of 
Christian  Names  on  Christian  Character?  And,  if  so,  why  in 
thunder  don't  you  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  alphabet? 

Van  and  I  sail  on  the  second.  He's  dumpier  than  ever  be- 
fore. What  a  girl  she  must  be  to  refuse  a  million,  and  Van 
thrown  in!  Yours,  Winthrop  Adams. 
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Memorandum,  (Ages  only  approximate.)  William  A.  Cur-, 
tis,  fifty,  lawyer,  widower.  New  York;  Wm.  B.  Slater,  twenty- 
six,  ph)-8ician,  bachelor,  Iowa;  Wm.  Xhorndike,  thirty,  merchant, 
.  ?,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Wm.  Martin,  forty,  teamster,  married, 
Boston ;  Win.  Berkeley  Vande water  (our  Van's  father) ;  Wm. 
(generally  called  Billy)/  Posey,  (colored),  seventy-five,  janitor, 
Boston ;  Wm.  Winthrop  Adams,  my  three-months'-old  nephew, 
still  unmarried,  Boston. 

I  don't  recall  any  otlier  Williams  wliom  I  have  met  within  the 
last  two  yeai-8. 

III. 

The  tele(/ram  of  the  Itev.  Arthur  ScJhourne  to  Mr,   Robert  Fair- 
fax^ Manchester-f)i/-fhe-iSca^  Mai^H, 

lNNASiTTih%  Col.,  August  2.  1892. 
Prolmbly  uses  it  instead  of  a  fork. 

A.  Selboukne. 


Collect. 


IV. 


The  letter  of  Mitss  Polly  Forsythe  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Selboume, 
Innastttie^  Col, 

Pride's  Crossing,  July  24, 1892. 

Mi/  dearest  Lucie  :  —  I  have  the  most  delightful  and  most  dis- 
gusting things  to  tell  you.  First  to  the  first.  Of  course  you 
know  all  about  poor  Nannie  Simms's  trouble  and  about  her  hus- 
band's deatli  a  month  ago,  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know,  however,  the  only  gleam  of  comfort  in  the  whole 
sad  affair  —  that  she  has  a  very  comfortable  fortune.  Old  Mr. 
Dupuy  left  her  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  when  poor  Jack  died 
it  was  found  that  his  life  was  insured  for  ten  thousand  dollare. 
It  iH  so  fortunate,  for  she  is  all  alone  in  the  world,  and  not  a  bit 
strong.  Of  coui-se  she's  perfectly  heartbroken,  but  she's  just  as 
bi-ave  and  sweet  as  you  might  know  she  would  be.  She  says  she 
can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  this  year  they've  had  to- 
gether. You  know  at  one  time  there  was  talk  of  postponing  the 
marriage  for  a  year,  and  wlien  Jack  was  taken  ill  he  reminded 
her  of  that.     She  sent  for  mc  immediately,  and  Carrie  was  quit^ 
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well,  SO  I  came  right  on.  I  really  think  it's  better  now  that  she 
and  Billy  and  the  babies  should  be  by  themselves.  They  have  a 
very  good  servant,  and  a  nice  motherly  woman  for  a  nurse.  But 
this  is  a  digression.  Jack's  family  dote  on  Nannie,  and  they  all 
want  her  to  go  and  live  with  them,  but  she  says  she. couldn't  bear 
it  just  yet,  and  so  she  has  asked  me  to  be  her  companion  for  a 
year,  until  she  feels  able  to  decide  on  her  future. 

Dr.  Ellis,  an  awfully  nice  young  surgeon,  and  a  college  class- 
mate of  Jack's,  has  been  just  as  kind  as  he  could  be  to  Nannie. 
He  says  she  mustn't  stay  North  this  winter,  but  we  haven't  yet 
decided  where  we  are  going ;  perhaps  to  Florida,  and  perhaps 
abroad.  We  came  down  here  a  week  ago,  and  it  is  perfectly 
enchanting,  but  we  are  going  away  to-morrow  on  account  of  the 
horridest  thing  that  happened  this  afternoon.  Now,  Lucie,  before 
you  read  another  line  you  must  promise  not  to  breathe  a  word  of 
this  to  Arthur.  Well,  this  afternoon  Nannie  and  I  walked  down 
to  the  West  Manchester  rocks.  We  sat  with  our  backs  against 
a  nice  ledge  and  looked  oflf  over  the  quiet  sea  and  talked  for 
hours.  When  we  got  up  to  go  I  had  an  experience  before  which 
Robinson  Crusoe's  footprint  on  the  sand  sinks  into  nothingness. 
Right  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledge  against  which  we  had  been 
leaning  I  saw,  not  a  footprint,  but  a  foot.  Two  feet,  in  fact,  and 
attached  to  them  two  legs.  All,  evidently,  the  property  of  a  man. 
I  felt  as  if  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  flew  into  my  face,  but 
I  never  said  a  word  to  Nannie  until  we  got  back  to  the  road. 
Then  she  looked  around,  very  carefully,  of  course,  and  there  was 
that  disgusting  creature  looking  over  the  ledge  at  us.  Did  you 
ever  know  anything  so  horrid  ?  If  I'd  only  his  legs  to  judge  by 
—  that  was  all  of  him  I  saw,  because  the  rest  of  him  was  hidden  by 
a  rock  —  I  should  have  thought  him  a  gentleman,  for  he  wore  fine 
russet  shoes  and  blue  trousers.  I  never  want  to  see  that  combina- 
tion again  as  long  as  I  live.  But  no  gentleman  could  have  done 
80  rude  a  thing  as  to  listen  to  a  long  conversation  like  ours.  I 
dare  say  you  will'  think  this  is  funny,  but  I'm  sure  you  won't 
laugh  when  you  hear  the  rest  of  the  story. 

What  made  it  so  perfectly  dreadful  was  that  Lennox  has  pro- 
loosed  to  me  again  —  for  the  sixth  time,  my  dear, —  and  I  was  tell- 
ing Nannie  all  about  it.     Of  course,  Lennox  Vandewater's  name  is 
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as  well  known  here  as  Jay  Gould's  or  George  Washington's,  and 
you  know  how  perfectly  horrid  men  are,  and  how  they  always 
think  girls  boast  of  their  ofiFers.  And  you  know,  too,  Lucie,  that 
you  and  Nannie  are  the  only  living  souls  that  know  about  that 
affair,  and  that  Lennox  told  Nannie  himself.  And  you,  dear 
thing,  never  would  have  known  it  at  all  if  you  hadn't  overheard 
his  first  proposal,  and  that  ridiculous  declaration  that  he  was  going 
to  repeat  it  annually  until  I  accepted  him  or  mamed  some  one 
else.  Dear  me  1  I  never  imagined  then  he'd  keep  his  word.  I 
do  really  think  the  constancy  of  man  is  awful. 

Of  course,  now  you'll  want  to  hear  how  it  happened,  and  I 
suppose  you  might  as  well  know.  Lennox  had  something  to  do 
with  the  company  in  which  Jack's  life  was  insured,  and  he  came 
to  see  Nannie  several  times  on  business.  Of  course  he  saw  me, 
but  somehow  his  manner  was  different,  and  I  really  thought  be 
meant  to  be  just  nice  and  friendly.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  him 
alone,  but  he  never  even  looked  at  me  in  a  way  to  make  me  sus- 
picious, and  always  before  that  when  we've  been  alone  together 
—  well  it  has  been 

"  The  embrace  of  pining  eyes," 

all  the  time.  The  last  afternoon  he  called  —  with  some  papers 
and  things  for  Nannie  —  she  was  in  bed  with  a  headache.  He 
explained  the  business  matters  to  me,  and  then  we  actually  Udked 
politics —  not  a  word  of  anything  else,  I  assure  you  —  for  half  an 
hour.  Then  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  Boston  that  night  by  the 
Fall  River  Line,  and  bade  me  good-by.  But  just  as  he  reached 
the  door  he  turned  around  as  if  he'd  forgotten  something,  shut 
the  door,  put  his  back  against  it,  and  said,  "  Polly,  will  you  be  my 
wife?" 

I  was  utterly  taken  aback.  "  Lennox,"  I  said,  "  how  long  do 
you  mean  to  keep  up  this  absurd  performance? " 

"It  isn't  a  complimentary  way  of  alluding  to  my  offers  of 
marriage,"  he  replied  calmly,  "  but  I  intend  to'  repeat  them  until 
you  are  engaged." 

"Then,"  I  said  desperately,  "I  will  be  engaged  to  the  very 
next  man  that  offers  himself  to  me.' 

"  How  good  of  you,"  said  he,  "  to  afford  me  such  unexpected 
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encouragement.  I  will  be  that  happy  man,  Polly."  And  with 
that  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and  said,  "  Polly,  tvill  you  be  my 
wife?" 

Now,  Lucie,  of  course,  this  was  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  who 
could  imagine  Lennox  Vandewater  behaving  so  ?  I  don't  know 
what  made  me  do  what  I  did,  except  that  I  had  been  under  a 
severe  strain  with  Nannie,  and  was  rather  unstrung,  but  instead 
of  laughing  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  crying.  Lennox  came 
to  his  senses  —  and  his  feet  —  immediately.  When  I  got  myself 
pulled  together  again  T  thought  we  might  as  well  "have  it  out" 
then  and  there,  and  I  prayed  that  I  might  say  the  right  thing.  I 
told  him  how  much  I  admired  him,  and  valued  his  friendship,  and 
that  I  had  really,  honestly  tried  to  love  him,  but  I  couldn't  —  in 
that  way.  I  told  him  about  the  imaginary  scenes  I  had  gone 
through  with  him,  in  which  he  announced  his  proposed  departure 
to  South  Africa  as  a  missionary  (only  I  really  think  Lennox  isn't 
an  ideal  missionary),  and  that  I  had  always  gone  through  the 
l)ai'ting  without  a  pang.  I  told  him  I  longed  to  hear  of  his  mar- 
riage; and  I  was  going  on  to  use  further  arguments  to  convince 
him  that  I  didn't  love  him,  but  at  this  point  he  said,  "  Well,  I 
guess  you  needn't  rub  it  in  any  more,  Polly,"  and  I  looked  up  and 
saw  that  his  face  was  quite  white.  I  can't  tell  you  the  rest,  but 
—  I  don't.think  Lennox  will  propose  to  me  again,  though  we  — 
well,  we  "parted  friends." 

Now,  my  dear  Lucie,  that  was  the  tale  I  told  to  those  russet 
shoes.  .  .  .     Was  ever  anything  so  —  oh,  words  fail ! 

And  Nannie,  you  know,  has  always  believed  I  some  day  would 
marry  Lennox,  so  it  was  about  as  hard  to  convince  her  that  I 
couldn't  love  him  as  it  had  been  to  convince  him.  Luckily,  it 
didn't  take  six  years  in  her  case ;  though,  if  it  had,  those  russet 
slices  would  have  starved  to  death  instead  of  living  to  tell  the 
tule.  That  would  have  been  some  comfort.  After  all  this  con- 
versation Nannie  was  so  "low  in  her  mind"  about  my  affairs 
that  I  put  forth  my  best  efforts  at  entertaining  her,  and  actually 
made  her  laugh  telling  her  about  Billy's  and  my  experiences  on 
the  ranch.  And  then  the  whole  day  was  spoiled  by  this  awful 
discovery.  I'm  sure  I  know  now  exactly  how  a  woman  feels 
when  she  finds  the    long-looked- for   man  under  the  bed.     This, 
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my  dear,  is  the  end  of  the  tale  of  woe.  And  quite  time,  too.  It 
will  make  a  hole  in  my  salary  to  pay  the  postage. 

rU  send  you  a  postal  when  we  are  settled  in  some  secluded 
spot  where  shoes  and  trousers  are  unknown  —  and  the  wearers  of 
those  articles. 

Meantime,  I  am  thinking  more  about  myself  than  ever  Ijefoie 
in  my  life.  Every  morning  when  I  unfold  the  paper  I  exj^ect  to 
see  in  enormous  headlines : 

Dlscov^ery  of  L — N — X    V — D — r's 

Best  Girl, 

or 

Did  P— V  F— s— e 

Refuse  Him  Six  Times  oii  Seven? 

Good-by,  you  dear,  sweet,  patient,  long-suffering  woman. 
Arthur  little  imagines  how  much  Tve  contriUited  towards  making 
you  a  model  wife.  Your  dejected  Poll  v. 

V. 

That  part  of  Misn  Forsythe'n  conversation  overheard  hy  Mr, 
Robert  Fairfax, 

To  Mrs,  Nannie  Simms  :  —  /always  use  a  kitchen  knife.  Don't 
grin  like  a  dog.  Billy  said  it  was  inane,  but  I  didn't  care,  for 
the  result  wiis  just  as  good  as  his.  You  see  we  had  no  end  of 
fun  experimenting  with  all  sorts  of  things.  The  ranch  was  twenty 
miles  from  the  nearest  town,  and  I  '  got  my  hand  in '  at  almost 
eveiy thing  from  cooking  to  carpentering.  We  even  painted  the 
house  in  tlie  most  artistic  style,  mixing  our  own  colors.  It  was 
such  fun,  ladling  up  little  dabs  of  paint  from  a  circle  of  cans,  and 
stirring  up  the  mixture.  We  were  trying  to  get  a  red  like  the 
cover  of  my  prayer  lx)ok.  And  we  did  it,  too.  We  had  only 
one  kind  of  wall  paper,  and  it  required  treatment.'  It  was  a 
pretty  bluish  gray,  with  scraggly  daisies  on  it.  We  painted  one 
room  in  olive  green,  flooi*s  and  woodwork,  and  that  killed  out  all 
the  blue,  and  gave  us  a  gray  and  green  apartment.  And  another 
room,  painted  in  dark  brown,  brought  put  the  blue  and  gave  us  a 
blue  loom. 
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Then  the  cooking  was  a  great  picnic.  You  see  the  most  I'd 
ever  done  was  to  stir  up  the  ingredients  of  cake,  according  to 
Miss  Parloa  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  then — the  cook  baked  them. 
What  I  wanted  to  learn  was  how  to  get  a  dinner  for  a  hungry- 
man.  Billy  was  a  perfect  saint.  You  can't  imagine  what 
blunders  I  made,  with  no  one  to  give  any  help.  But  I'd  wade 
through  it  all  again  to  know  what  I  know  now,  and  Billy  says 
Tm  a  better  cook  than  mother. 

One  day  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  tragedy.  An  acci- 
dent on  the  railroad  had  delayed  our  supplies  a  week.  Meantime 
we  had  to  live  off  the  country,  and  such  things  as  we  could  get 
at  'the  store.'  Well,  I  was  going  to  have  fishballs  for  dinner 
—  Billy  loves  them.  I  didn't  know  how  codfish  shrinks,  and  I 
put  on  what  I  thought  was  enough,  and  when  it  came  out  of  the 
water  it  had  wizzled  up  into  a  little  worm.  However,  it  made 
six  fishballs,  and  I  thought  we  were  all  right,  but  when  Billy 
walked  in,  —  brotherlike  —  without  warning,  with  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Boston,  —  did  you  know  about  his  coming  out  to  the  ranch?  — 
I  had  what  Mrs.  Stearns  used  to  call  "  an  inward  spasm."  I 
made  a  mental  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  pantry  while  I 
was  expressing  my  joy  at  meeting  Mr.  Adams  —  it  was  a  joy, 
too,* — and  I  thought  of  "the  woman  who  hesitates."  I  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  put  those  six  fish-balls  —  they  weren't  fried 
— back  into  the  bowl,  and  mixed  them  all  up  together.  Then 
I  made  them  over  into  nine,  just  as  big  round,  but  thin  to  the 
pqint  of  emaciation.  In  the  hen  house  I  found  five  nice  fresh 
eggs,  and  I  fried  these,  and  "  garnished  "  the  platter  of  fish-balls. 
And  we  had  potatoes,  and  good  bread  and  butter,  and  coffee,  and 
I  really  believe  Mr.  Adams  thought  he  had  a  fine  dinner.  He 
said  the  meal  was  a  "  taste  of  Boston."  We  went  hunting  the 
next  day,  and  Billy  shot  a  wild  turkey,  and  that  time  we  did 
have  a  dinner.  Billy  was  quite  proud  of  my  shooting.  He 
taught  me  to  use  a  rifle,  and  we  had  fine  times  together.  Then 
the  evenings  were  delightful,  sitting  in  front  of  our  great  fire- 
place, and  reading  aloud ;  and  afterwards  music  by  the  firelight. 
It  was  just  as  nice  after  Billy  married  and  Carrie  came.  She 
fitted  in  beautifully,  and  they  are  very  happy.  And  the  twins  are 
darlings,  the  sweetest  tliinirs.     Really,  if  I  begin  on  them  I  shall 
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talk  till  night,  and  you  must  be  tired  to  death  now.     Let's  walk 
towards  home. 

Oh  I  I — I  turned  my  foot.  It's  all  right  now.  Come  aloii^^ 
—  this  way  —  there  I  Give  me  your  hand ;  that^s  it.  I  was 
just  going  to  say  that  — 

VI. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Selboume's  good-night  remarks. 

To  Mrs.  Jack  Simms, —  You  are  really  growing  fat,  Nannie, 
dear.  I  was  sure  this  Colorado  air  would  build  you  up.  Yei>, 
it  is  a  lovely  countrjs  with  a  charm  that  is  all  its  own.  Some- 
thing of  life  will  come  back  to  you  here  — if  only  added  strength 
to  bear  its  pain.     Good-night,  dear ;   sleep  well. 

To  Miss  Forsythe.  —  Yes,  Dr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Fairfax  are  coming 
to-morrow.  Nannie  really  seems  to  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  meeting  another  of  Jack's  old  friends.  You  know  she  has 
never  met  Mr.  Fairfax,  though  she's  heard  so  much  about  him. 
How  much  better  she  seems  !  You  have  been  the  best  tonic  she 
could  have  had. 

I  want  to  caution  you  about  one  thing  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fair- 
fax. He,  of  course,  only  knows  your  brother  as  Poindexter,  and 
he  has  m  —  m  —  m  —  er  —  associations  with  the  name  of  Billy, 
so  I  wouldn't  use  it  before  him  if  I  were  you  —  that  is,  if  you 
happen  to  remember  —  it  isn't  important.     Good-night. 

To  Mr.  Selboume, —  I'm  glad  they're  coming  by  the  afternoon 
train,  everything  is  so  lovely  in  that  light.  And  I'm  satisfied 
about  the  rooms.  Men  are  always  easy  to  entertain.  I  wish  we 
could  get  that  man  up  from  Denver,  for  the  piano  is  dreadfully  in 
need  of  tuning,  and  I  do  want  to  have  some  good  music  while 
they  are  here.  You  know  Nannie  —  Arthur,  are  you  asleep? 
Well! 

vn. 

IN    THE    CANON. 

Miss  Forsythe  and  Mr.  Fairfax, 

Miss  Forsythe. —  Yes,  of  course.  But  ever  since  the  great  bftse- 
ball  game  you  have  been  one  of  Billy's  heroes,  and  — 
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Mr.  Fairfax.—  Billy's  ? 

Miss  Forsythe. —  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  "Poin,"  I  meant  to 
say. 

Mr.  Fairfax. —  But  why  did  you  say  ''Billy"?  And  who  is 
Billy  ?    And  why  did  you  beg  my  pardon  ? 

Miss  Forsythe. —  Billy  is  my  pet  name  for  Poin.  You  know 
he  went  to  Williams,  and  was  so  fond  of  it  I  called  him  Billy. 
Almost  all  my  friends  before  that  were  Harvard  men. 

Mr.  Fairfax. —  But  why  did  you  beg  my  pardon  ? 

Miss  Forsythe. —  I  —  Mr.  Fairfax,  forgive  me  if  I  hurt  you, 
but  I  can  only  explain  by  telling  you  frankly  that  before  you 
came,  Mrs.  Selbourne  cautioned  me  —  I  don't  know  why  —  against 
using  that  name  before  you.  She  said  it  held  associations  for  you 
—  and  I  thought  — 

Mr.  Fairfax. —  You  thought  ? 

Miss  Forsythe. —  That  perhaps  there  was  some  one  you  had 
loved  —  and  lost  — 

Mr.  Fairfax. —  No ;  not  that.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  asso- 
ciations are  with  some  one  I  have  loved  and  found.  I  will  tell 
you  that  story  some  other  day.     Meantime,  you  were  saying — ? 

VIII. 

THE   RECTORY   DINING-ROOM. 

Mrs.  Selbourne,  Mrs.  Simms,  Miss  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fairfax,  and 
Dr.  Ellis,  all  intently  regarding  a  large  box  that  has  just  been 
brought  up  from  the  express  oflBce. 

Mrs.  Selbourne.  — We  can't  open  it  until  Arthur  comes  home, 
for  he  has  the  key  of  the  tool-closet  in  his  pocket,  and  the  cover 
is  screwed  on. 

Miss  Forsythe. —  Oh,  yes,  we  can.  My  screw  driver  is  never 
to  be  found,  and  I  always  use  a  kitchen  knife. 

Mrs.  Selbourne  (aside,  to  Mr.  Fairfax,  as  she  passes  him  on  her 
way  to  the  kitchen). — This  only  means  that  I  am  a  mercenary 
woman,  and  take  comfort  in  the  most  incipient  stages  of  love- 


Mr.  Fairfax. —  To  me  it  means  that  you  are  an  ang^J.  QQQgJ^ 
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What  it  saves: 
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yotf  frt  tfie  moft  you  poaftly  can  for  ^  money* 
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gathers  no  mots.    Neither         '^^ 
does  a  ^^ 
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Bnt  it  DOES  gather  the  shade 
firmly  and  evenlr  on  the  roller. 
It  works  smoothly.  No  harsh  ac* 
tion.  Stops  the  shade  where  wanted. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  use  them* 
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For  Fame,  Money,  or  Love? 


BY    R.    OTTOLENGUI. 


WAS  supremely  happy.  I  use  the  superlative 
because,  in  all  truth,  I  had  never  been  so  happy 
before.  The  cause  of  this  ecstatic  condition : 
was  the  very  ordinary  fact  that  I  had  asked 
Beatrice  Van  Alden  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  had 
consented.  I  do  not  know  what  other  men 
have  felt  under  similar ^yrcumstances,  but  I  cari 
assure  you  that  I  thought  myself  a  very  8uperi3ri*ort  of  being.  I 
held  myself  very  erect  as  I  walked  down  Broadway  on  my  way  to 
my  office.  Perhaps  it  might  even  be  said  that  I  "strutted."  I 
don't  know  certainly.  I  believe  that  I  blindly  walked  into  several 
persons.  I  have  an  indistinct  notion  of  apologizing  more  than 
once.  At  any  rate,  I  am  confident  that  I  was  excusable  under  the 
circumstances.  A  man  feels  such  sensations  as  I  was  experiencing 
once  only  in  a  lifetime.  This  was  my  turn  at  happiness,  as  it 
were,  I  remember  that  I  walked  that  morning  because  I  felt  com- 
pelled, I  started  in  a  horse  car,  but  abandoned  the  stufify  vehicle 
after  a  single  block.  I  could  not  endure  confinement  at  such  a 
time.  You  see  I  was  so  happy.  And  yet,  when  I  look  back  upon 
that  moment  now,  and  view  my  situation  critically,  I  see  that  had 
I  been  perfectly  sane,  I  must  have  realized  that  I  was  actually  in 
a  serious  predicament.     I  had  asked  Beatrice  to  marry  me,  and 
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she  had  accepted,  in  a  dainty  little  note  which  greeted  me  at 
breakfast.  It  had  been  a  most  foolhardy  piece  of  presumption  on 
my  part  to  propose  to  her,  for  the  reason  that  I  often  found  it 
difiBcult  to  pay  my  own  bills.  How  then  could  I  meet  even  the 
expense  of  feeding  and  clothing  a  handsome  woman  accustomed 
to  the  good  things  of  life,  —  to  say  nothing  of  providing  for  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  ? 

I  had  known  Beatrice  for  only  a  few  months,  but  with  me  it  had 
been  love  at  first  sight.  I  had  devoted  all  of  my  spare  time,  and 
much  of  my  cash,  to  the  gratification  of  her  little  desires.  I  paid 
her  marked  attention,  and,  before  long,  became  satisfied  that  she 
was  not  indifferent  to  my  suit.  Discretion  whispered  to  me  to 
wait  till  I  had  built  my  dove  cot  before  catching  my  dove,  but 
love  shrieked  in  my  ears  day  and  night,  ''  Take  her  now,  or  you 
will  lose  her."  This  seemed  quite  possible,  for  she  was  constantly 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  circle  of  men,  wherever  she  appeared. 
My  final  proposing  had  been  precii)itated  the  night  before,  by  a 
streak  of  jealousy  which  overtook  me  whilst  at  the  opera.  I  had 
bought  a  box,  at  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  she  and  her 
mother  had  accompanied  me.  Much  to  my  disgust,  several  men 
dropped  in  to  visit,  and  remained  to  converse.  One  man,  who 
posed  in  society  as  a  German  count,  particularly  annoyed  me.  He 
monopolized  Beatrice  as  though  she  were  his  personal  property. 
Worse  than  that,  she  seemed  quite  willing  for  him  to  do  so.  I 
think,  now,  that  this  was  but  a  feminine  trick  to  make  me  anxious, 
and  so  to  hurry  the  crisis.  At  least  it  accomplished  that  result, 
for  I  left  the  box,  obtained  writing  materials  and  penned  a  formal 
proposal  of  marriage,  which  I  slipped  into  her  hand  at  parting. 
The  result  was  the  aforementioned  note  of  acceptance,  and  the 
coincident  happiness,  that  this  morning  had  already  reached  the 
pitch  where  I  longed  for  a  confidant. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  I  entered  the  building 
wherein  I  occupied  a  suite  of  two  small  rooms,  upon  the  door  of 
which  appeared  my  name,  with  the  attractive  words  "  Attorney 
at  Law"  beneath.  As  I  stood  awaiting  the  elevator,  I  mechani- 
cally allowed  my  eyes  to  run  down  a  list  of  names  of  the  other 
occupants.  Suddenly  my  attention  was  arrested  by  one  which 
seemed  quite  familiar, —  that  of  Andrew  Manning.     I  had  knovrn 
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a  man  by  that  name  at  college,  where  we  had  been  close  friends. 
After  graduating,  however,  I  entered  the  law  school,  whilst  he 
went  abroad,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  since.  On  the  way  up, 
I  spoke  to  the  elevator  boy,  and  my  curiosity  was  whetted. 
From  his  account,  it  seemed  that  this  Andrew  Manning  not  only 
had  his  business  offices  in  the  building,  bat  had  taken  a  large 
suite  here,  where  he  lived  in  bachelor  style.  I  at  once  sought  his 
rooms.  The  office  door  was  still  locked,  but  upon  ringing  the 
beU-knob  at  the  next  door  I  was  received  by  a  servant,  who,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiries,  said  that  Mr.  Manning  had  gone  out  to 
breakfast,  but  would  soon  return.  Upon  expressing  a  wish  to 
wait,  I  was  ushered  into  a  really  cosy  parlor,  which  at  first  im- 
pressed me  as  the  most  luxuriously  comfortable  little  box  that  I 
had  ever  entered.  The  next  moment  I  experienced  a  sensation 
of  oddity  in  my  surroundings,  whose  cause  I  was  at  a  loss  to  name, 
as  everything  seemed  so  entirely  in  keeping  with  everything  else 
that  there  was  no  incongruity.  Yet  there  was  an  unconvention- 
ality  about  that  assailed  the  senses.  At  length  I  discovered  the 
primary  cause.  The  walls,  ceiling,  and  carpet  were  black.  The 
latter,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  I  found  was  not  a  solid  black,  as  it 
appeared,  but  a  black  background  into  which  figures  were  inter- 
woven in  dark  blue.  The  effect  was  veiy  rich.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  jet-black  cartridge  paper,  but  this  was  relieved  at 
intervals  by  small  fleur-de-lis  in  burnished  blue  steel.  The  ceil- 
ing was  covered  with  the  same  paper,  studded  with  silver  stars, 
arranged  exactly  as  are  the  constellations  in  the  heavens.  In  one 
comer  was  a  crescent  moon,  which  could  be  illuminated  by  elec- 
tricity so  as  to  light  the  room  by  night.  A  few  of  the  planets 
could  also  be  made  to  serve  as  electric  lamps.  The  somberness 
which  would  ordinarily  prevail  in  such  a  room  was  entirely 
obviated  by  the  furnishings.  Rich  Daghestan  rugs,  and  heavy  silk 
Oriental  portieres  in  warm  colors,  pai-tly  lightened  up  the  prevail- 
ing blackness,  whilst  the  walls  were  so  covered  with  pictures  in 
gilded  frames  that  the  papering  served  only  to  heighten  the  general 
effect.  The  furniture  was  all  in  bright,  though  not  gaudy,  colors. 
After  taking  in  my  surroundings  in  a  general  view,  I  began  to 
walk  around  for  closer  inspection  of  the  pictures,  many  of  which 
I  found  to  be  rare  gems.     Presently  I  stopped  before  a  frame 
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which  excited  my  curiosity  to  the  utmost.  Whereas  the  other 
pictures  had  all  been  painthigs  in  water-color,  or  in  oil,  this  was 
merely  a  photograph,  a  portrait  of  a  woman.  That  much  I  could 
discern,  though  I  could  not  see  the  features.  What  riveted  my 
attention  was  this  :  The  photograph  was  a  small  card,  cabinet  size, 
placed  in  a  rather  large  frame,  surrounded  by  a  wide  mat.  Cov- 
ering the  picture  entirely  was  a  black  veil  folded  several  times, 
and  fastened  to  the  glass  at  each  comer  by  a  red  seal.  This 
aiTangement  in  itself  was  curious  enough,  but  the  mystery  was 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  a  small  gold  hook  had  been  driven 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  frame,  and  that  from  this  hook  was 
suspended  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  at  each  end  of  which  was  tied  a 
solitaire  diamond  ring.  What  could  it  mean?  I  had  barely 
asked  myself  the  question,  when  a  footstep  in  the  adjoining  room 
warned  me  that  Mr.  Manning  had  returned.  Reflecting  that  after 
all  it  might  not  be  my  friend,  and  that,  in  any  event,  it  would  not 
be  pleasant  to  be  caught  in  front  of  a  picture  so  suggestive  of  a 
secret  history,  probably  of  a  personal  character,  I  hastily  stepped 
across  the  floor  and  dropped  into  a  chair.  A  moment  later  Mr. 
Manning  entered,  and,  though  changed,  I  at  once  recognized  him 
as  my  old  college  chum.  I  arose  and  greeted  him  effusively,  as 
was  natural  in  my  happy  frame  of  mind.  He  took  my  hand 
cordially,  remembering  me  also,  but  his  manner  was  by  no  means 
demonstrative.  On  the  contrary,  I  detected  a  certain  reserve,  a 
sort  of  dignified  quietness  of  speech,  which  at  first  jarred  upon 
me.  Indeed  I  felt  almost  as  though  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  call- 
ing, and  that  my  old  friend  was  not  overjoyed  at  renewing  my 
acquaintance.  In  this,  however,  I  was  entirely  wrong,  for  upon 
my  attempting  to  depart,  he  peremptorily  insisted  upon  my  re- 
maining to  talk  over  old  times.  After  that  we  became  almost 
chummy, —  at  least  I  did,  though  he  still  exhibited  that  phlegma- 
tism which  was  so  foreign  to  his  character,  as  I  recalled  it 
Finally,  in  spite  of  this  reserve,  I  began  to  feel  so  much  at  home 
with  him  that  I  ventured  to  direct  the  conversation  to  the  veiled 
picture. 

''I  suppose,  Andrew,"  said  I,  "you  must  have  traveled  in 
many  countries  since  we  last  met ;  you  have  brought  home  such 
a  numl)er  of  curios  from  foreign  climes." 
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"Another  evidence,  my  friend,"  he  replied,  ''of  a  poor  deduc- 
tion from  good  premises.  Most  of  the  pictures  and  bric-a-brac 
about  this  room  attest  a  personal  collection  in  many  countries. 
But  there  their  value  as  evidence  ceases.  I  did  not  collect  them 
myself;  I  simple  inherited  them." 

"Inherited  them?"  I  asked.  •'  Why,  none  of  your  family  have 
died,  I  hope?" 

"No,  but  a  very  dear  friend.  You  may  even  remember Hiim. 
He  was  at  college  with  us  a  short  time, — a  senior  whilst  we  were 
sophomores,  —  Julius  Kraig  I " 

"Not  the  tall,  blond  fellow,  who  was  daft  on  the  subject  of 
music  ?  " 

"The  same.  He  went  abroad  immediately  after  graduation, 
and  traveled  everywhere.  I  eventually  met  him  in  Paris.  We 
became  great  friends  and  remained  so  till  he  died." 

"  What  a  pity  that  he  should  have  died  so  young.  For  though 
we  used  to  guy  him,  I  always  thought  that  he  had  the  seeds  of 
genius  in  him."  Here  I  determined  to  venture  upon  a  bold 
stroke.  "But,  tell  me,  Manning,  why  do  you  drape  his  picture 
with  crepe  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  Oh !  I  see !  You  have  been  looking 
around  my  room,  and  allude  to  the  veiled  picture.  You  are 
wrong.  That  is  not  Kraig's  portrait,  though  the  crSpe,  as  you 
term  it,  is  there  as  a  memento  of  him." 

"  How  ?     I  do  not  understand." 

"My  friend,  you  have  unwittingly  touched  upon  a  subject 
which  is  very  painful  to  me ;  one  upon  which  I  seldom  speak. 
But  you  are  my  old  college  chum,  and  I  see  that,  unlike  myself, 
you  have  retained  your  youth.  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  that 
picture  if  you  wish,  but  I  warn  you  that  it  might  be  better  for 
you  not  to  hear  it." 

"  Why  ?     How  can  it  affect  me  ?  " 

"By  shattering  some  of  your  ideals.  By  affecting  your  faith 
in  human  kind.     Shall  I  speak?" 

"  If  you  please  ! "  I  was  too  anxious  to  hear  the  story  to 
hesitate  for  such  a  seeming  trifle. 

"That  you  may  fully  comprehend  the  sti-ange  tale,"  began 
Manning,  "  I  must  first  tell  you  something  about  Kraig.     As  you 
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have  admitted,  he  was  a  genius.  A  greater  musical  genius  has 
never  lived,  perhaps,  and  yet  he  dies  without  fame,  almost  un- 
known !  I  became  very  intimate  with  him  shortly  after  reach- 
ing Paris.  He  had  a  bachelor  suite  on  the  Rue  delaPaix.  His 
principal  room,  a  combination  of  parlor,  smoking-room,  and  study, 
was  fitted  up  exactly  as  this  one  is.  Indeed,  everything  that  is 
in  this  room  was  in  his,  except  that  picture  which  is  veiled. 
Even  the  wall-paper  and  ceiling  I  brought  over  with  me." 

He  paused,  and  I  stared  about  with  renewed  interest  in  my  sur- 
ix)unding8.  I  began  almost  to  feel  that  it  was  uncanny,  this 
scheme  of  inheriting  a  man's  belongings,  and  perpetuating  his 
living-rooms  to  such  an  extreme  as  Manning  had  done.  One 
could  almost  fancy  that,  if  such  things  can  be,  Kraig's  ghost 
would  be  about  the  place. 

"Kraig  had  an  odd  theory  about  music,"  resumed  Manning. 
His  idea  was  like  this :  A  man  is  an  embodied  spirit.  Thought  is 
an  attribute  of  the  spiritual  man.  Language  is,  as  it  were, 
thought  materialized  ;  a  necessary  form  of  transmitting  thought, 
essential  to  the  physical  man,  but  not  used  at  all  by  spirits.  In 
simpler  language,  —  Articulate  words  are  used  by  physical  man  to 
convey  his  thoughts  to  other  physical  men.  Some  thinkers  claim 
that  the  spirit  not  only  almndons  words,  but  does  not  even  em- 
ploy any  form  of  sound  with  which  to  convey  thought.  Kraig 
counted  this  a  gross  error.  He  argued  that  if  a  spirit  could  per- 
ceive the  thought  of  another  spirit,  clairvoyantly,  magnetically, 
or  in  any  manner  which  would  exclude  the  will  power  of  the 
thinker,  it  would  be  manifest  at  once  that  thought  would  be  use- 
less, since  it  would  be  universally  known  as  soon  as  conceived. 
Or,  at  least,  spirits  would  cease  to  exist  as  separate  individuals, 
and  must  necessarily  combine  as  a  single  mind.  Such  a  theory 
would  destroy  utterly  our  preconceived  notions  of  immortality. 
The  individual  would  no  longer  exist  as  an  individual,  and  at 
death  would  simply  be  swallowed  up  by  this  one  great  spirit 
mind.     This  idea  is  abhorrent  to  us.     Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  thus  far,"  I  replied. 

"  Very  well.  The  next  step  Ls  to  explain  Kraig's  notion  of  the 
transmission  of  thought  in  the  spiritual  world.  This  is  accom- 
plished, he  believed,  by  means  of  music." 
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"By  music?  How  ridiculous.  Then  the  angels  would  all 
sing  to  each  other? '' 

"  Exactly  so ;  but  remember,  they  would  not  sing  words.  Words 
belong  to  the  material  sphere.  Kraig  claimed,  with  much  reason, 
that  the  spiritual  is  present  in  man  the  animal,  since  man  thinks 
and  gives  expression  to  his  thoughts.  This  he  does  in  two  ways: 
by  spoken  words,  the  material  method ;  and  by  music,  the  spir- 
itual method." 

"I  don't  quite  grasp  that,"  I  objected. 

"  Yet  it  is  perfectly  simple.  Your  composer  of  music  is  merely 
a  man  who  thinks  out  his  ideas,  and  sets  them  down  in  musical 
t'^nes  instead  of  in  words.  This  truth,  of  coui-se,  has  not  been 
grik>^^-  >  by  the  multitude,  but  it  is  only  like  the  many 

others  that  we  pasb  by,  because  they  are  so  constantly  present 
with  us  that  we  do  not  observe  them.  Kraig  then  argued  thus : 
Here  are  two  methods  of  conveying  thought,  —  spoken  words,  and 
music.  By  the  mathematical  axiom,  '  things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  must  be  equal  to  each  other.'  Coiisequently,  for  every 
word  in  a  language  there  must  he  an  exact  equivalent  in  a  musi- 
cal tone,  since  each  represents  a  thought.  The  convei-se  ii'.  not 
true,  however,  for  the  reason  that  the  language  of  words  is  very 
incomplete,  many  fine  shadings  of  thought  being  so  incommuni- 
cable in  one  language,  that  we  are  forced  constantly  to  borrow 
from  others  to  meet  our  wants.  Even  the  sum  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  earth  cannot  express  thought  as  accurately  as  can 
music,  for  there  must  be  as  many  variations  of  a  musical  tone  as 
there  can  be  conceivable  phases  of  thought.  Thus  the  spiritual 
transcends  the  material." 

"  But  granting  all  this,  to  what  does  it  lead  ? ' 

"  It  led  Kraig  to  a  wonderful  invention.  He  explained  to  me 
that  whilst  there  could  be  no  accurate  equivalent  of  all  musical 
tones  in  spoken  words,  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that 
music  composed  by  a  material  man  would  so  differ  from .  true 
spiritual  music  that,  whilst  the  latter  would  not  be  transcribable 
to  human  tongue,  the  former,  probably,  would  contain  no  ideas 
that  could  not  be  translated  into. words.  This,  because  the  mind 
in  its  material  environment  would  not  think  in  music  much  be- 
yond what  the  tongue  could  express  in  words.     Do  you  get  that  ?  " 
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"Perfectly." 

"  Kraig's  hoj)e  was  to  invent  a  new  musical  instrument  which 
would  accurately  translate  music.  To  be  more  explicit,  his  instru- 
ment when  i^layed  upon  would  respond,  not  in  ordinary  tones,  as 
does  the  piano,  harp,  or  violin,  but  in  actual  spoken  words,  which 
words  would  be  the  equivalent,  in  thought,  of  the  musical  tones 
of  the  composition.  In  other  words,  the  instrument,  played  upon 
like  a  piano,  would  respond  somewhat  as  though  a  human  voice 
were  singing.  Thus  we  should  have  the  spoken  words  and 
musical  tones  blended  in  a  single  expression  of  thought.  Was 
not  that  a  grand  idea  ? '' 

"  It  sounds  like  insanity  to  me,"  I  said  dubiously. 

"  And  to  me,  also,  at  first.  Finally,  however,  I  accepted  the 
whole  theory  but  endeavored  to  discourage  Kraig  from  attempting 
the  impossible.  He  would  listen  to  my  argument  and  shrug  his 
shoulders  with  a  smile,  saying, '  Nothing  is  impossible !  Man  may 
accomplish  what  he  wills!  If  it  is  conceivable  in  thought,  it  is 
possible !  The  impossible  cannot  be  conceived.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  material  man  may  wear  out  before  the  spiritual 
accomplishes  his  purpose.  This,  however,  is  no  argument  against 
endeavor,  for  what  is  unfinished  in  this  life  may  be  completed  in 
another.  We  will  begin  where  we  leave  off.  So  all  progress 
counts  in  the  total  sum.'  Thus,  you  see,  it  was  not  easy  to  pre- 
vent Kraig  from  pursuing  his  hobby.  Now  I  come  to  the  story 
of  the  picture." 

Manning  paused  a  moment,  but  I  remained  silent.  Presently 
he  began  again. 

''In  Paris  I  met  and  loved  a  beautiful  girl.  To  make  this 
part  of  my  tale  brief,  I  will  only  say  that  after  a  few  months' 
acquaintance  I  was  made  excessively  happy  by  her  accepting  me 
as  her  future  husband.  At  the  time,  I  had  not  seen  Kraig  for 
several  days.  I  had  never  spoken  to  him  of  my  love,  because  he 
always  seemed  so  wrapped  up  in  his  music  that  all  other  topics 
of  conversation  were  excluded.  It  was  three  days  after  my 
engagement  when  I  walked  up  the  staii's  that  led  to  Kraig's 
apartments.  I  had  become  so  intimate  that  I  did  not  even  knock, 
but  tuniing  the  door-knob  I  entered  this  room,  or,  rather,  the 
room  which  was  like  this.     Kraig  was  not  there,  but  before  I 
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coald  look  for  him  elsewhere  I  obsei*ved  a  new  piece  of  furniture. 
It  looked  like  a  piano,  and  yet  it  was  dissimilar,  too,  being  like 
an  upright  piano,  but  double  the  usual  length.  Like  a  flash  it 
broke  upon  me  that  this  was  Kraig's  new  instrument.  I  advanced 
to  examine  it,  and,  raising  the  lid,  I  noted  the  white  ivory  keys. 
There  were  no  black  ones.  My  curiosity  was  at  once  so  great 
that  I  could  not  wait  for  Kraig's  return.  I  was  possessed  with 
the  desire  to  hear  this  instrument  sing.  I  may  say  sing,  because 
I  have  no  other  word  that  will  express  it.  An  evidence,  you  see, 
of  the  poverty  of  language.  I  touched  a  key  and  produced  a  pro- 
longed *  Oh-h-h,'  which  was  so  like  grief  that  I  released  the  note 
quickly.  I  glanced  around  in  search  of  some  music  and  observed 
a  freshly  written  manuscript  lying  upon  Kraig's  desk.  This  evi- 
dently was  a  composition  made  expressly  for  the  new  instrument. 
I  took  it  with  suppressed  excitement,  and  with  trembling  fingers 
I  began  to  play." 

"  Well  ?  "  I  asked  excitedly,  as  Manning  paused.  I  was  now 
thoroughly  aroused  by  his  weird  tale. 

"  My  friend,"  he  continued,  "  I  hope  you  will  never  experience 
the  agony  which  was  mine  during  the  next  few  minutes.  As  soon 
as  I  pressed  the  notes  indicated  in  the  manuscript,  a  voice  as  from 
another  world  spoke,  or  sang,  or  chanted,  —  what  you  will ;  no 
words  describe  it.  It  was  a  combination  of  musical  tones  of 
supremest  purity  with  words  in  English.  There  was  the  only 
incongruity  or  discord.  The  harsh  gutturals  of  our  language 
sounded  out  of  place,  and  yet  they  told  a  sad  tale  that  has  been 
burned  into  my  brain.  I  will  repeat  the  words  to  you.  The  com- 
position was  entitled,  '  The  Wail  of  a  Broken  Heart.'  The  music 
began  in  a  monotonous  but  melodious  chant  whose  opening 
stanzas  were  devoted  to  an  impassioned  defense  of  the  constancy 
of  men,  whose  love,  so  the  poet-musician  declared,  was  no  less 
often  betrayed  than  was  that  of  women.  Then,  leaping  from  the 
general  to  the  particular  the  chant  continued :  — 

"'This  I  know,  that  I,  myself, 

Am  just  that  doting  fool  that  trusted  all  to  one  ! 
She  came  into  my  life  but  five  short  months  ago, 
Yet  in  that  brief,  sweet  space  of  time,  I've  dreamed  of  joy 
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So  great,  that  I  have  pitied  those  in  Paradise 

Who  died  unhallowed  by  such  love  as  I  thought  mine ! 

"  *  In  these  fantastic  visions  I  have  seen  myself 

By  erap'rors  crowned.     In  fancy  have  been  hailed 
Music's  greatest  master  I     Musician,  world-renowned ! 

" '  But  dearer  yet  than  emp'ror's  crown,  within  my  heart 
I  prized  the  smile  of  love  upon  my  sweetheart's  lips. 
For  she  it  was  whose  sacred  love  had  aided  me 
To  reach  the  pinnacle  of  fame.     But  these  were  dreams  1 

"  Here  the  melody  changed,  this  time  wailing  out  in  mournful 
cadences  the  story  of  how,  an  hour  before,  all  the  composer's 
hopes  had  been  dispelled  by  a  brief  note  from  the  woman  he  had 
worshipped. 

"  *  'Twas  thus  she  wrote :  "  Forgive  me,  Love  !  "     What  n\ockery 
To  use  that  word !     "  But  I  must  tell  the  truth.     Alas ! 
I  have  deceived  thee.     My  love  cannot  enrich  thy  life ! 
I  think  I  have  no  love  — no  heart  —  but  in  its  stead 
Ambition  stirs  my  soul.     To  share  thy  fame  I  would 
Have  joined  my  life  to  thine.     But  I  have  changed  my  mind, 
And  now  give  all  for  wealth,  which  hath  iho  mystic  pow'*- 
To  buy  whate'er  the  heart  may  crave,  including  fame, 
And  love,  perchance.     And  so  I  sell  my  love  for  gold ! 
For  wealth  I  sell  myself  —  and  thee  !    Farewell !     Forgive  I  " 

" '  O  God  !  that  one  so  fair  in  form  should  be  so  foul 

In  soul !     Ah !  well !     'Tis  over !     Ended !     Done  I     But  — ' 

"  Here  the  voice  ceased,  for  the  composition  had  never  been 
completed.  By  an  odd  chance,  however,  I  once  more  rested  my 
hands  upon  the  keys,  absorbed  amidst  a  riot  of  thoughts,  when  to 
my  horror  the  voice  again  was  heard,  a  terrifying  shriek,  ending 
in  a  prolonged  moan,  as  from  a  soul  in  purgatory.  I  quickly 
lifted  my  hands,  and  silence  reigned.  At  length  this  became  so 
oppressive  that  I  hurried  from  the  room  in  search  of  Kraig." 

Manning  was  silent  a  moment,  overcome  by  the  emotions 
aroused  by  the  recollection  of  the  scene  which  he  had  depicted. 

"I  found  him  in  his  bedroom,"  he  continued.     '*He  lay  prone 
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on  the  floor,  with  blood  oozing  from  his  mouth.  I  hastened  to 
him,  but  he  was  already  dead.  A  post-mortem  became  necessary^ 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  heart  muscle  had  actually  been 
ruptured.  He  had  literally  died  of  a  broken  heart.  I  found  in 
his  tightly  closed  hand  a  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to  in  the 
mnsic.  The  words  were  identically  the  same,  so  you  see  how 
accurately  he  had  transcribed  his  thoughts  into  musical  compo- 
sition, and  how  admirably  his  instrument  had  portrayed  his 
emotions  as  well  as  his  music.  The  greatest  shock  to  me  was  yet 
to  come.  I  found  the  envelope  in  which  the  note  had  been  folded, 
and  within  it  was  a  diamond  ring,  one  of  those  now  hanging  upon 
the  ribbon.  The  inscription  gave  the  name  of  the  girl  who  had 
thus  rudely  sundered  her  engagement  and  killed  my  friend." 

"  Well  ?"  I  muttered,  half  expecting  what  he  would  say. 

"  Oh  !  I  read  there  the  name  of  the  woman  to  whom  I  was  en- 
gaged, that  is  all." 

He  left  his  seat  abruptly  and  went  to  the  window,  with  a  low, 
empty  laugh,  which  made  my  heart  turn  chill.  I  sat  silent,  with 
a  portentous  feeling  of  some  impending  evil.  I  deeply  regretted 
that  I  had  tempted  him  into  this  recital.  Now,  I  understood  it 
all.  The  veiled  picture  was  that  woman's  portrait.  The  two 
rings  were  her  two  engagement  tokens,  presented  to  her  by  Kraig 
and  by  Manning.  Presently  he  turned  and  came  towards  me. 
Standing  near  me,  he  continued  with  perfect  control  of  his 
voice,  and  in  that  phlegmatic  tone  which  now  I  comprehended. 
He  had  learned  self-repression. 

"  You  see,"  he  went  on,  "  poor  Kraig,  upon  receiving  that  cruel 
letter,  had,  evidently,  tried  to  drown  his  sorrow  in  his  music. 
His  great  instrument  had  just  been  completed.  Fame  was  within 
his  grasp,  when  this  blow  which  slew  his  love  came  upon  him. 
With  indomitable  will  he  at  once  realized  that,  while  his  heart 
was  so  stirred,  he  might,  perhaps,  compose  a  masterpiece.  So  he 
sat  down  to  write  his  own  sad  story  in  that  spirit  language,  music. 
It  was  a  master  stroke  of  spirit  over  matter.  His  will  would 
surmount  the  pain  that  a  woman  had  caused  him.  Alas !  Poor 
man !  Even  in  the  midst  of  this  grand  effort  of  the  spirit  to  show 
its  supremacy,  the  link  that  bound  his  soul  to  this  earth  was 
rudely  snapped — his  material  self  ceased  to  exist.     The  shock 
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bad  broken  his  heart,  and  so  bis  beautiful  spirit  was  released. 
But  I?  I  was  still  alive  to  face  precisely  the  agony  which  he 
had  thus  escaped.  The  same  note  which  told  him  tliat  the  woman 
would  have  married  him  for  his  fame,  confessed  that  she  accepted 
me  for  my  wealth.  Of  course  that  ended  all.  I  covered  her  face 
with  the  veil,  and  bung  the  two  rings  where  you  see  them.  I 
took  Kraig's  things  and  brought  them  here.  His  rooms  I  have 
reproduced  as  you  see,  and  because  I  wish  to  live  alone.  I  have 
done  the  eccentric  thing  of  making  my  home  in  an  office  building, 
away  from  the  regular  dwellings  of  the  city.  A  morbid  fancy,  if 
you  wish  to  consider  it  so.  As  to  the  wonderful  instrument,  that 
was  injured  on  the  way  over,  and  was  dumb  when  I  opened  it 
Kraig  being  dead,  there  was  none  who  could  restore  it." 

'*  But  what  became  of  the  girl  ?  "    I  asked  thoughtlessly. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said  absently.     "  To  me  Beatrice  is  dead  1 " 

"Beatrice?"  I  asked  with  sudden  surprise.  "Did  you  say 
Beatrice?" 

"  Did  I?  "  he  asked,  still  dreamily.  "  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I 
did.     It  was  her  name.     Beatrice  Van  Alden." 

No  sooner  had  the  words  fallen  from  his  lips  than  I  started  to 
my  feet  and  rushed  from  the  room.  He  tried  to  stay  my  flight, 
alarmed,  I  suppose,  by  my  appearance ;  but  I  eluded  him  and 
rushed  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  building,  never  heeding 
where  I  went.  All  I  knew  was  that  my  happiness  had  suddenly 
ceased.  For  houi-s  I  wandered  about  the  streets  like  one  crazed. 
When  he  told  me  that  she  —  that  woman  who  had  been  death  to 
poor  Kraig  and  misery  to  himself  —  that  she  was  Beatrice  Van 
Alden,  my  Beatrice,  the  pain  at  my  heart  was  so  keen  that  I 
would  cheerfully  have  accepted  surcease  by  sharing  Kraig's  fate. 
At  last  one  ray  of  hope  penetrated  to  my  heart.  She  had  ac- 
cepted Kraig  for  his  fame,  and  Manning  for  his  wealth.  Why 
had  she  accepted  me  ?  I  have  neither  genius  with  which  to  win 
fame,  nor  that  wealth  which  she  counts  so  potent.  Why  then 
had  she  accepted  me  ?  For  love.  Why  else  ?  Then,  after  all,  is 
not  love  the  greatest  power,  and  has  not  her  heart  at  last  been 
found  by  me?  Then  why  not  accept  the  situation,  forget  this 
horrible  tale,  and  marry  Beatrice  ?  What  would  you  do  in  my 
place  ? 
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BY  LEONARD   M.    PRINCE,    U.  S.  A. 

"IS  name  was  Rafferty.  How  a  coffee-colored 
mulatto  came  by  it,  no  one  knew.  When  the 
batch  of  recruits  with  which  he  reported  were 
distributed, ''  L  "^  Troop  found  him  on  its  rolls. 
He  seemed  only  a  boy,  not  more  than  nine- 
teen, and  possessed  of  a  boy's  carelessness. 
From  the  start  he  was  continually  getting  into 
trouble.  Nothing  serious,  for  he  was  not  vicious ;  simply  little 
things.  But  it  is  attention  to  little  things  that  makes  up  a  good 
portion  of  a  soldier's  existence,  and,  in  this  respect,  Rafferty  was 
the  trial  of  his  troop  commander's  life. 

He  had  started  as  a  trumpeter,  but  a  few  months  later  was 
sent  back  to  the  ranks.     *'  He's  de  most  triflin'  niggah,  suh,  in 
de  hul  field-music,"  explained  the  old  band  leader  to  the  regi- 
mental adjutant,  the  day  Rafferty   lost  his  trumpeter's   stripes. 
"He  kin  play  ef  he  wants  to,  but  he  nevah  wants  to,"  Nelson 
added,  shaking  his  grizzled  head  angrily  at  the  boy,  who  stood 
there,  cap  in  hand,  the  picture  of  injured  innocence.     Whenever 
it  came  Ms  turn  to  act  as  room  orderly,  he  seldom  failed  getting 
either  himself  or  some  other  man  hauled  over  the  coals,  owing  to 
a  habit  he  had  of  sweeping  the  dirt  of  the  squad  room  under  some 
bunk  and  then  forgetting  to  remove  it  before  the  morning  inspec- 
tion was  made.     The  first  time  he  was  assistant  cook,  he  made 
half  the  troop  deathly  sick  by  making  their  coffee  in  an  old  soup 
/xiiler  that  he  had  neglected  to  scour  out.     He  was  nearly  mobbed 
in  consequence,  but,  upon  hearing  that  he  had  been  made  sick  by 
cliinking  his  own  coffee,  the  troop  finally  let  him  off.     In  a  few 
months  his  captain  heartily  wished  he  had  never  heard  the  name 
of  Rafferty. 

Nearly  every  morning  old   Jordan,  the   first  sergeant,   would 
report  some  fresh  trouble  that  the  youngster  had  got  himself  into 
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tlic  day  before,  always  ending  his  tale  of  woe  with  the  remark, 
"  He  suttinly,  suh,  is  a  most  no  account  niggah."  One  day  it 
was  the  fact  that  Rafferty  had  planted  all  the  onions  in  the 
company  garden  with  their  roots  up  that  roused  the  sergeant's 
wrath.  Another  time  it  was  the  lad's  use  of  emery  on  the  inside 
of  his  carbine,  —  as  he  said,  to  get  it  bright,  —  with  the  result 
that  the  rifling  was  ruined,  and  with  it  the  shooting  powers  of 
his  gun. 

The  stable  sergeant  was  about  the  only  one  who  had  a  good 
word  for  him.  "  He  may  be  wuthless,"  the  latter  once  said, 
"but  he  do  know  'ow  to  take  care  uv  a  hoss  and  he  kin  ride 
along  side  de  best  man  in  de  troop." 

This  latter  fact  was  Captain  Torrey's  only  consolation  the  fol- 
lowing April  when  "  L"  Troop  went  into  the  field.  It  was  hard 
work,  that  scouting  in  New  Mexico,  hard  alike  on  man  and  horse. 
Yet  with  all  the  bruises,  rough  riding,  and  scanty  rations,  there 
were  no  signs  of  discontent  on  any  of  the  dusky  faces  that  made 
up  the  rank  and  file. 

When  a  horse  slipped  and  carried  its  rider  clattering  down 
some  steep  arroyo,  the  latter,  as  he  emerged,  covered  with  dust  and 
grime  and  oftentimes  with  some  nasty  cuts  or  bruises,  would 
receive  some  such  greeting  as,  "Yo-ho,  yer  rides  a  hoss  lak  a 
dough-boy."  "  Don't  you  know,  niggah,  a  hoss  wam't  a  camel 
wid  a  hump  to  hole  on  by  ?  " 

This  life  just  suited  Rafiferty.  There  was  no  perpetual  polishing 
of  brasses,  cleaning  of  clothes,  or  blacking  of  boots,  as  in  barracks. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  to  keep  his  horse  in  good  condition,  his  carbine 
and  revolver  serviceable,  but  these  tasks  he  really  enjoyed.  Be- 
sides, his  bunk  didn't  need  to  be  swept  under  each  mornings  as  in 
barracks,  for  here  mother  earth  was  his  couch,  and  his  saddle  his 
pillow.  There  was  no  cook's  police  with  its  everlasting  scourin^f 
of  pans  and  washing  of  dishes.  Here  every  man  carried  his  own 
things  and  took  care  of  them  in  his  own  way. 

Each  night  he  sat  about. the  camp  fire  and  drank  in  the  stories 
of  scouts  of  years  gone  by.  He  looked  on  old  Jordan  with  greater 
awe  than  ever,  when  he  heard  of  how  the  latter  with  twenty-five 
men  had  defended  the  women  and  children  at  Fort  Tuleroso, 
when  Victoria  and  over  a  hundred  Apaches  attacked  it  in  the 
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absence  of  the  troops.  The  medal  of  honor  that  he  had  seen  the 
first  sergeant  wear  on  a  few  state  occasions,  when  the  troop  was 
paraded,  took  on  a  new  meaning  to  him  as  he  heard  the  par- 
ticulars of  how  it  was  won  at  Las  Animas  Cafion,  where  Jordan's 
coolness  had  saved  the  troop  from  destruction. 

Other  tales  he  heard  of  how  men  lived  and  died  in  the  old  days 
"rite  aftah  de  wah,"  when  the  regiment  had  been  in  Texas  and 
Arizona.  Some  of  them  were  grewsome  enough,  especially  those 
of  the  torture  that  the  Apaches  inflicted  on  prisoners,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  remark  of  the  stable  sergeant,  "  Yeh  bin  a  heap  bettah 
off  ef  yeh  fights  till  dey  kills  yeh,  fo'  buUits  don't  hu't  lak  fire," 
sank  deep  into  his  mind. 

Late  one  afternoon  in  May,  when  they  had  been  over  a  month 
in  the  field  and  were  heading  towards  Fort  Wingate  for  repairs, 
two  prospectors  came  into  camp  with  the  news  of  another  Apache 
outbreak.  Victoria,  Nunez,  or  other  equally  reckless  renegades, 
were  at  their  old  tricks  again,  driving  off  cattle,  burning  houses, 
and  killing  the  owners  thereof.  It  was  just  their  regular  spring 
outing.  They  would  be  chased  to  their  mountain  fastnesses 
after  an  all-summer's  campaign,  then  surrender  and  go  back  to 
the  reservation,  only  to  repeat  this  game  of  hide-and-seek  the 
next  year.  The  Great  Father  was  very  patient  with  his  Indian 
children,  and  after  catching  seldom  punished  them.  Captain 
Torrey  knew  all  this  but  too  well.  If  he  could  only  get  word  to 
Wingate  in  time,  they  might  get  the  hostiles  between  two  fires 
and  thus  give  the  band  a  much-needed  beating. 

The  prospectors  brought  word  that  the  Indians  were  heading 
towards  the  Big  Dry  Wash,  but  could  be  intereepted  by  troops 
from  Wingate  if  the  latter  got  word  the  next  morning. 

Sixty  miles  of  rough  riding  in  ten  hours.  That  was  what  it 
meant  to  get  news  to  Wingate,  with  chances  ten  to  one  of  the 
messenger  being  killed  on  the  road.  The  troop  could  ill  spare  a 
man,  as  it  was  none  too  strong  for  the  work  now  before  it.  Yet 
a  despatch  must  be  sent,  and  that,  too,  without  delay.  He  was 
a  raw  recruit  indeed  who  didn't  know  the  danger  this  detail 
brought.  Messengers  had  gone  out  before  from  the  troop  and 
had  never  returned. 

So  a  hush  fell  on  the  chattering  group  of  men  when  the  first 
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sergeant  came  up  and  ordered  Thomas  to  report  to  the  captain. 
A  short,  heavy-set  man  rose  painfully  to  his  feet  as  he  heard  the 
sergeant  speak,  but  cheerily  said,  "  Well,  boys,  I  guess  that  hits 
me."  The  men  eyed  him  in  silence  for  a  moment,  each  mentally 
reckoning  his  chances  of  getting  through.  One  of  them,  slowly 
lifting  a  piece  of  bacon  from  the  fire,  at  length  drawled  out,  "  He 
ain't  fit.  Yeh  know  de  fall  dat  he  had  day  fo'  yesterday.  You'd 
bettah  le'  me  go."  And,  suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  the 
speaker  went  to  his  kit  and  began  getting  it  ready,  as  if  nothing 
more  was  to  be  said. 

It  was  Rafferty,  Rafferty  the  careless,  Rafferty  the  worthless, 
Rafferty  about  whom  Thomas  himself  had  once  declared  that  he 
couldn't  "  foh  Gawd  see  w'at  de  recruitin'  officer  was  thinkin'  uv 
w'en  he  enlisted  sich  trash." 

Old  Jordan  shook  his  head  doubtfully  at  such  a  proposition, 
saying,  "  I'll  have  to  see  de  captin  fust."  But  Rafferty  went  on 
with  his  preparations,  and  had  about  finished  when  the  answer 
came  back,  "  Hit's  all  right.  Yer  to  repo't  in  a  half  hour  fo'  yer 
orders.     Yer  to  have  yer  pick  uv  de  bosses." 

The  youngster  simply  nodded  and  replied,  "  I'll  tak  m'  own." 
A  half  hour  later  Rafferty  was  riding  out  of  camp  on  that  big 
raw-boned  bay  that,  according  to  the  boy,  "had  blood  in  'im, 
suh."  Ill  his  ears  were  ringing  the  words  of  that  old  army  song 
that  the  troop  had  started  as  he  waved  his  hand  in  farewell. 
The  echoes  still  floated  over  the  gravel  and  sandy  wastes  about 
him :  — 

"  Oh  de  drums  would  roll 

Upon  me  soul, 

Dis  am  de  way  we'd  go, 

Fo'ty  miles  a  day  on  beans  an'  hay, 

In  de  regular  Army  Oh." 

But  Rafferty  was  thinking  only  of  the  parting  instructions  of 
Captain  Torrey,  which  were,  "  Follow  our  trail  back  to  Las 
Animas  Caiion  and  then  go  due  north  till  you  strike  the  road 
to  Wingate.  Give  these  despatches  to  the  commandant  there. 
Spare  your  horse  all  you  can  the  first  half.  It's  a  good  sixty 
miles  and  you  must  make  it  to-night." 

Little   had  Rafferty  besides  his  ammunition   and   despatches. 
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Every  superfluous  weight  was  laid  aside,  since  each  extra  ounce 
counts  as  pounds  before  a  sixty-mile  ride  is  finished.  Save  when 
here  and  there  some  coyote  set  up  his  mocking  howl,  the  voices 
of  the  night  were  silent.  Unusually  so  it  seemed  to  the  boy  as  he 
ui^d  his  horse  onward  into  the  darkness. 

At  first  every  shadow  was  an  Apache,  every  hollow,  every  bit 
of  cactus  concealed  a  hostile  Indian.  But  that  wore  off  in  time. 
The  rising  moon  brought  him  light,  and  with  light  came  cour- 
age. 

The  night  was  nearly  over  and  the  worst  of  his  journey  was 
over  with  it.  Not  more  than  ten  miles  of  the  Wingate  trail 
remained  to  be  traversed.  Still  he  jogged  on,  now  at  a  sharp 
walk,  now  at  a  gallop,  but  most  often  at  the  slow  trot  that  is  the 
cavalry  man's  main  reliance  in  putting  those  long  western  miles 
behind  him. 

Already  the  light  of  another  day  was  seen  in  the  east,  yet  the 
sandy  wastes  about  him  looked  doubly  desolate  in  the  mo  :ning 
twilight.  Wearied  by  the  long  ride,  he  found  himself  nodding 
in  the  saddle  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  remain  awake.  Suddenly, 
without  warning,  his  tired  hoi-se  snorted  with  terror  and  made  a 
quick  leap  to  one  side,  that  would  have  unseated  almost  any  other 
rider  than  Rafferty. 

The  latter  was  all  attention  now.  Unconsciously,  his  right 
hand  reached  down  and  loosened  the  flap  of  xhe  holster  as  he 
gathered  his  horse  and  peered  forward  into  the  dim  light  of  the 
morning.  Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  how  to  act,  a  low, 
plaintive  cry  came  stealing  across  the  sand  from  his  left.  As  he 
heard  it,  all  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  hoodoos  that  had  tormented 
him  during  the  early  watches  of  the  night  came  back  with  re- 
doubled force.  It  seemed  as  if  his  heart  thumped  louder  than 
the  kettledrums  of  the  band  at  dress  pamde. 

In  the  shadowy  light  he  could  see  the  dark  body  of  a  man 
stretched  out  before  him  on  the  sand.  Another  glance  showed 
him  that  it  was  that  of  a  cavalry  sergeant,  still  clutching  his  car- 
bine in  one  hand  and  a  half-filled  canteen  in  the  other.  As  he 
reined  in  his  frightened  steed  for  a  closer  look,  that  cry  came 
again,  but  this  time  louder,  plainer  than  before. 

Then  his  courage  came  back.     Wheeling  his  hoi-se  to  the  left, 
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he  rode  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Even  in  that  dim 
gray  light,  one  glance  was  enough.  Two  soldiers  and  a  boy, 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  jumped  by  Indians,  and  horses  killed.  The 
two  little  heaps  of  empty  shells  were  silent  witnesses  as  to  how  the 
men  had  stood  off  the  savages  till  nightfall.  Both  had  evidently 
died  of  their  wounds  during  the  night ;  one,  the  sergeant,  while 
trying  to  bring  water  to  the  others.  The  boy  was  still  living, 
though  apparently  wounded  in  the  head. 

It  took  but  a  moment  for  Rafferty  to  dismount,  replace  the 
rough  bandage  that  had  fallen  from  the  boy's  head,  and  then  lift 
the  little  fellow  into  the  saddle  in  front  of  him.  Holding  the  child 
in  his  disengaged  arm,  the  trooper  gave  his  tired  horse  the  spur 
and  again  hastened  down  the  Wingate  trail. 

The  morning  sun  was  beginning  to  fleck  the  tops  of  the  foot- 
hills with  bright  bits  of  gold,  as  horse  and  rider  clattered  down  a 
dry  wash  that  told  him  he  was  nearing  his  journey's  end.  The 
little  fellow  on  his  arm  kept  moaning  from  time  to  time  as  he 
lay  limp  and  helpless  against  the  breast  of  the  young  cavalry 
man.  Just  as  his  hoi-se  was  wearily  climbing  the  farther  bank, 
Rafferty  saw  three  naked  figures  running  low  along  the  bed  of 
the  wash  five  hundred  yards  away.  It  needed  no  second  look 
to  tell  even  his  inexperienced  eyes  that  they  were  Mescalero 
Apaches. 

With  spur  and  word  he  urged  his  poor  overladen  horse  on- 
ward. For  a  few  brief  moments  he  drew  away  from  them. 
Could  he  keep  it  up  half  an  hour,  he  would  be  in  sight  of  Win- 
gate.  Every  bit  of  sage-brush  and  greasewood  that  he  passed 
seemed  burned  into  his  brain.  He  rode,  so  he  thought,  for  hours, 
though  the  sun  was  barely  up.  He  kept  glancing  to  the  rear 
now  and  then,  but  saw  nothing  more  of  his  pursuers.  He  even 
•  K'gan  to  flatter  himself,  as  he  galloped  down  the  broad  trail,  that 
10  had  distanced  them  or  else  passed  unnoticed. 

But  only  a  recruit  like  Rafferty  would  have  indulged  in 
thoughts  like  these  at  such  a  time.  No  old  campaigner  against 
Victoria,  Nunez,  Geronimo,  or  any  of  their  relatives  would  ever 
hope  to  pass  an  Apache  unnoticed,  or  to  distance  him  on  a  tireil 
troop  horse,  even  though  the  Indians  were  on  foot.  Nor  did 
Rafferty  think  so  a  moment  later,  when,  apparently  from  the  very- 
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sage-brush,  some  six  hundred  yards  from  the  trail,  spmug  three 
dusky  forms  bent  on  cutting  him  off. 

He  plunged  his  spurs  again  and  again  into  his  horse's  sides,  but 
even  horse-flesh  has  its  limits  of  endui-ance  and  the  poor  beast 
foiled  to  respond.  Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  escape  in  that 
direction,  Rafferty,  like  a  hunted  hare,  abruptly  wheeled  to  the 
right  and  started  for  the  foot-hills.  What  he  expected  to  do  if  he 
reached  them,  he  never  knew.  It  was  like  a  drowning  man  catch- 
ing at  a  sti-aw. 

The  child  had  now  become  a  heavy  burden  both  to  him  and  to 
his  horse,  but  never  once  did  the  trooper  falter  in  his  course,  or 
think  of  saving  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  little  fellow  on  his 
arm.  On,  on  he  plunged.  Soon  the  wicked  swish,  swish  of  the 
bullets  could  be  heard.  Spat,  spat  they  went  in  the  sand  about 
him.  Once  it  seemed  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  seared  his  ankle.  His 
foot  dropped  from  the  stirrup,  but  he  felt  no  further  pain.  The 
horse  suddenly  shied  to  one  side,  staggered  and  fell  heavily,  throw- 
ing Rafferty  and  the  child  headlong  among  the  rocks  and  sage- 
bush.  Quickly  as  he  could  recover  himself,  he  threw  the  child 
behind  the  dying  horse  and,  painfully  crawling  forward,  recovered 
his  carbine. 

On  came  his  pursuers,  clad  only  in  the  breech-clout,  their  long 
black  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  It  took  him  but  a  moment  to 
slip  in  a  cartridge  and  open  on  the  nearest  of  the  Apaches.  As 
the  smoke  cleared  away  he  stared  in  amazement ;  not  a  soul  was 
in  sight.  A  second  later  he  dropped  flat  as  he  saw  a  puff  of 
smoke  come  from  behind  a  solitary  piece  of  sage,  some  four  hun- 
dred yards  away,  that  looked  too  small  to  hide  a  bird,  much  less 
a  human  being. 

Rafferty  immediately  opened  fire  on  that  sage-bush  and  every 
other  suspicious  clump  within  range.  Every  now  and  then  he 
would  see  puffs  of  smoke  that  kept  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  would  hear  the  spat  of  the  bullets  in  the  carcass  of  the  old 
troop  horse  or  on  the  rocks  back  of  him.  And  so  half  an  hour 
passed.  As  the  boy  took  off  his  belt  for  greater  ease  in  firing,  he 
saw,  to  his  horror,  that  scarcely  ten  cartridges  were  left  him  out 
of  his  sixty.     Soon  these  would  be  gone,  and  then  —  ? 

Suddenly,  as  if  in  answer  to  his   question,  the  firing  of  the 
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Indians  ceased.  He  thought  they  were  again  creeping  forward, 
and  wasted  five  of  those  precious  cartridges  on  bits  of  bunch 
grass  two  hundred  yards  away.  Then,  lying  flat  on  the  ground, 
he  listened.  Was  it  the  thumping  of  his  own  heart  that  he 
heard?  No,  it  couldn't  be.  That  faint  but  regular  thud,  thud, 
Jiud,  could  come  only  from  a  troop  of  cavalry  sweeping  forward 
on  a  gallop. 

Soon  they  burst  on  his  view  over  the  swell  of  ground  on  his 
right.  He  tried  to  raise  himself  to  his  feet,  but  toppled  over  in 
the  attempt.  Again  he  tried,  and  this  time,  using  his  carbine  as 
a  crutch,  was  successful.  Never  in  his  short  service  had  he  seen 
a  finer  sight  than  that  of  the  troop  advancing,  flankers  and  skir- 
mishers well  ahead.  On  they  swept  with  a  ringing  cheer  as  they 
saw  Rafferty  stand  up  beside  his  dead  horse.  A  moment  later  one 
of  the  troopers  reined  up  before  him.  "  Hi  there,"  he  called, 
"  dey  come  mighty  close  to  catchin'  ye  dat  time.  Are  ye 
hu't?" 

*'Not  much;  got  some  despatches  fur  de  kunnel,  tho',  an'  I 
found  this  'ere  boy  little  way  back.     He's  hu't  some." 

"  My,  if  that  ain't  Captain  Thurston's  boy  who  we's  a-look- 
in'  fo'." 

The  troop  commander  stopped  any  further  conversation  by 
ordering  four  men  to  take  the  wounded  soldier  and  the  child  back 
to  the  post  as  fast  as  horse-flesh  could  carry  them.  The  other 
troopers  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 


An  hour  later  they  lifted  Rafferty  from  the  saddle  before  the 
colonel.  The  boy  attempted  a  feeble  salute  as  he  handed  his 
despatches  to  that  oflScer. 

*'  Take  that  man  to  the  surgeon  at  once.  He's  badly  hurt,'* 
said  the  latter,  as  he  saw  the  blood-splashed  boot  the  soldier  wore. 
The  doctor,  after  cutting  the  boot  away,  found  that  the  bones  of 
the  ankle  had  been  utterly  crushed.  He  shook  his  head,  mutter- 
ing, "I  don't  see  how  he  has  lasted  so  long."  Then  turning  to 
the  boy  he  said,  "  Rafferty,  I've  got  to  cut  off  your  foot.  It's 
only  hanging  by  a  thread." 

''  Nevah  mind,  doctah,"  said  the  young  trooper,  suddenly  raising 
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himself  up  in  Ijed.     "  Boj^s,'*  he  added,  *'  hit's  erbout    time    ter 
open  another  box  nv  hardtack,"   —  and  then  collapsed. 


Two  days  later,  after  the  fight  at  Big  Dry  Wash,  when  the 
ti-oop  first  heard  of  his  death,  the  stable  sergeant  glanced  around 
and  said,  "  Well,  fo'  a  no  account  niggah,  he  had  lots  uv  sand." 
And  no  man  said  him  nay. 
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A  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Trance* 

liY    EUGENE    SHADE    BISBEE. 

HALF   dozen  greeting   voices   rang    out   from 

J     tlie  group  who  were  toasting  themselves  before 

the  blazing  fireside  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  as 

Lloyd  entered  and  approached  them  with  his 

easy  stride. 

"Heard   the   news,   haven't   you,    Lloyd?" 
asked  one  of  the  toasting  group. 

"I  can't  say  —  which  news.  Barton?"  returned  the  other,  at 
the  same  time  accepting  a  hot  toddy  from  the  hand  of  an  atten- 
dant. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  the  news  about  our  distinguished  guest  for 
the  evening,  Dr.  Goode." 

"I  heard  he  was  to  be  here,  if  that's  what  you  mean ;  anything 
else?" 

"  Only  that  we  are  to  have  something  entirely  new  on  hypno- 
tism, psychology,  and  occultism, — what  you  will, — in  fact,  our 
eyes  are  to  be  profoundly  opened,  if  the  word  of  our  distinguished 
friend  and  president  is  to  be  taken ;  for  Norris  says  the  learned 
doctor  will  spring  a  few  things  on  us  that  will  put  us  to  thinking/' 

"Coals  to  Newcastle,  my  dear  boy  —  an  old  story  —  all  the 
fellows  have  it,  and  are  on  the  qui  vive  to  catch  the  fii-st  news.  I 
just  came  from  the  *  Holland,'  and  Claridge  and  Wentworth  had 
me  collar  and  elbow  for  an  hour  about  it;  'twas  all  I  could  do  to 
get  away  at  all.     Time  the  old  fellow  was  here,  isn't  it?  " 

Lloyd  glanced  at  the  clock  over  the  fireplace,  handed  his 
emptied  glass  to  the  servant,  and  then,  first  looking  inquiringly 
about  the  room,  di'opped  into  a  rocker,  drew  a  cigarette  from 
his  pocket,  struck  a  match,  and  settling  himself  comfortably, 
was  at  once  one  of  the  waiting  assembly,  all  alert  for  the  uex.t 
comer. 

His  last  inquiry  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  the  man    in 
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question,  —  Dr.  Goode,  —  who  came  in  with  Norris,  the  genial 
president  of  the  club,  and  with  a  nod  to  the  group  passed  on 
toward  the  library. 

The  Bohemian  Club  was  an  organization  of  talented  men  in 
varied  walks  of  life,  who  had,  for  mutual  advantage  and  pleasure, 
leagued  themselves  together  into  one  of  these  gregarious  associa- 
tions which  find  so  much  favor  in  big  cities.  Hidden  away  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  the  club  was  as  much  apart  from 
its  noise  and  traffic  as  if  it  had  been  ensconced  beneath  the  green 
foliage  of  some  South  Sea  isle ;  within  its  portals  were  to  be 
found  treasures  no  other  could  boast;  pictures  hung  upon  its 
walls  which  bore  signatures  world  famous  in  the  new  and  reign- 
ing school ;  and,  best  of  all,  these  very  men  were  to  be  found  be- 
side the  cheery  fireside.  Original  manuscripts  of  celebi-ated 
books,  and  scores  of  operas,  popular  songs,  masterpieces  of  sculp- 
ture, volumes  of  prose  and  poetry,  all  bearing  their  authors'  sig- 
natures, filled  the  rooms,  until  the  cozy  place  was  a  veritable 
museum  of  autographical  treasure.  No  great  man  became  its 
guest  who  did  not  leave  with  the  club  some  such  impress  of  his 
visit,  and  none  touched  our  shores  who  failed  to  share  its  hospi- 
tality. Its  membership  was  limited  to  a  score,  but  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  its  monthly  dinners,  each  member  was  entitled  to  a 
card  of  invitation  for  one  friend ;  and  the  character  of  the  enter- 
tainment offered  was  of  such  a  nature  that  these  cards  were  most 
eagerly  sought.  On  this  particular  night  there  was  not  a  single 
vacant  chair  when  the  president  opened  the  festivities  with  the 
formal  "  Gentlemen,  I  greet  you,"  in  a  small  '*  sherry-and-bitters," 
which  was  drunk  by  all  standing.  Then  for  an  hour  or  more  the 
thirty  odd  of  us  devoted  ourselves  to  one  of  the  club's  famous 
dinners,  spiced  by  a  merry  story,  half  overheard  here  and  there, 
told  by  some  one  to  his  neighbor,  and  the  occasional  response  to 
an  impromptu  toast  suggested  d  propos  by  another.  Finally,  when 
the  last  course  had  been  served  and  the  brandy  and  coffee  gave 
place  to  sparkling  champagne,  our  president  arose,  and,  smil- 
ingly bowing  to  us  all  first,  and  then  toward  the  guest  upon  his 
right,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  one  whose 
name  alone,  long  since  become  a  by-word  in  the  scientific  world, 
is  suflScient  introduction,  the  world-famous  psychologist,  who  has 
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honored  us  by  his  presence  to-night,  Dr.  Richardson   Goode,  of 
London.'' 

A  burst  of  applause  greeted  his  words,  as  Dr.  Goode  arose 
and  faced  the  company.  The  appearance  of  the  man  would  have 
claimed  attention  anywhere ;  tall  and  powerfully  made,  he  dom- 
inated the  assembly  not  merely  by  his  figure,  but  by  a  face  whose 
most  sticking  feature  was  a  pair  of  piercing  gray  eyes  that 
gleamed  from  beneath  bushy  black  brows.  To  add  to  this  im- 
pression of  strength,  the  smooth-shaven  face  was  deeply  lined,  the 
jaw  was  square  and  determined,  in  fact,  his  whole  presence  was 
both  massive  and  imposing. 

As  his  eyes  wandered  with  an  amiable  gleam  from  face  to  face 
until  they  fell  on  my  own,  I  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  look- 
ing right  into  me  rather  than  merely  at  me,  and  I  recall  wondering 
at  the  time  if  othera  felt  their  influence  in  the  same  vr^j.  But 
there  was  small  time  for  such  speculation  then,  for,  in  a  full,  deep 
voice,  that  eminently  became  the  man,  he  began  a  talk  on  the  new 
developments  of  hypnotism,  that,  as  he  warmed  to  his  subject, 
became  so  intensely  interesting  as  to  rivet  the  entire  attention 
of  his  audience  and  hold  them  spellbound.  Of  course  we  had 
all  seen  and  read  of  experiments  in  this  subtle  science,  but 
none  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  such  marvelous  results  as  Dr. 
Goode  claimed  not  only  to  have  witnessed,  but'  to  actually  be 
able  to  accomplish  himself.  Receiving  our  silent  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  that  many  things  could  be  achieved  through 
hypnotic  suggestion,  he  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  it  was  entirely 
possible  to  cause  any  disease  to  actually  manifest  itself  upon  a 
subject  to  whom  it  had  been  suggested,  while  under  the  spell  of 
the  operator,  that  he  had  the  disease.  He  claimed  that  the  en- 
tire physical  organism  of  man  was  so  influenced  by  the  brain  that 
results  suggested  would  speedily  follow  the  trial.  A  man  to 
whom  liquor  was  a  most  nauseating  dose,  drank  it  greedily  and 
with  most  evident  enjoyment  when  told  by  the  doctor  that  he  was 
very  fond  of  it.  This  we  could  not  gainsay,  but  if  his  assertions 
had  up  to  this  point  met  with  no  open  opposition,  so  much  cannot 
be  said  for  the  startling  one  which  we  were  called  upon  to  accept 
in  childlike  faith  a  moment  later,  and  there  were  many  incredulous 
smiles  and  a  few  open  laughs  and  cries  of  "  No,  no,  doctor,  that's 
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too  much,"  and,  **Come,  come,  now,  go  it  gently,  doctor,"  to 
which  he  only  smiled  patronizingly,  at  once  taking  another  tack. 
At  this  point  his  eyes  wandered  about  the  company,  until  pres- 
ently he  was  looking  intently  at,  and,  to  all  appearances,  address- 
ing himself  solely  to,  me.  As  I  listened,  I  found  his  words  grow 
confusing ;  I  wondered  if  the  champagne  or  the  heat  of  the  room 
had  made  me  drowsy.  Then  gradually,  as  I  looked  into  those 
gleaming,  deep-set  eyes,  his  voice  grew  faint  and  far  away,  the 
objects  in  the  room  faded  until  I  could  see  nothing  clearly  except 
that  massive,  smooth-shaven  face  with  the  lamplight  shining  full 
upon  it.  Finally  that,  too,  receded,  until,  as  I  tried  uselessly  to 
arouse  myself  from  what  I  felt  to  be  a  most  unbecoming  position, 
I  saw  only  two  burning  coals  of  fire  gleaming  at  me  from  appar- 
ent space ;  then  I  knew  no  more.  Whether  my  unconscious  state 
had  lasted  ten  minutes  or  as  many  years  I  never  could  have  told, 
but  later,  from  the  others,  I  learned  that  I  had  been  asleep  about 
five  minutes.  It  was  with  no  surprise,  however,  that  I  found 
myself  again  looking  at  the  master  of  this  art,  and  when  I  heard 
him  say,  "Now,  Mr.  Brooke,  let  me  have  that  cheque,  please," 
I  found  I  held  a  paper  in  my  hand,  which  I  passed  up  to  him 
without  an  instant's  hesitation.  He  read  aloud  a  cheque  payable 
to  himself  and  bearing  my  signature ;  it  was  for  a  large  sum  and 
drawn  on  the  bank  in  which  I  was  a  partner.  My  amazement 
must  have  shown  itself  in  my  face,  for  he  smilingly  passed  it  back 
to  me  and  asked  me  if  it  was  my  signature.  I  was  bound  to 
acknowledge  it.  **  But  where  did  I  get  the  pen  and  ink,  doctor?  " 
I  cried,  thinking  I  had  him. 

"Oh,  you  went  into  the  library  and  wrote  it,"  he  answered,  —  a 
statement  in  which  he  was  upheld  by  the  entire  assembly. 

Norris  here  interrupted  with  a  question  which  brought  us  all 
back  to  that  assertion  of  the  doctor's  which  had  met  with  such 
skeptical  reception.  This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
claim  that  his  was  the  power  to  so  thoroughly  infuse  the  mind  of 
a  subject  with  a  certain  idea  as  to  make  that  idea  become  a  fixed 
fact,  and  the  desired  result  follow ;  which  assertion  was  crowned 
by  the  statement  that  the  brain  having  sole  control  of  the  physi- 
cal being,  if  he  should  suggest  to  some  young  man,  the  subject  of 
a  hypnotic  trance,  that  he  was  an  old  man,  decrepit  and  feeble, 
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his  subject  would  become  so  tboroughly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  physical  transformation  would  follow,  and  a  young  man 
would  grow  old  before  our  veiy  eyes. 

"I  don't  mind  laying  any  reasonable  wager  against  such  a 
power,  doctor,"  said  our  president. 

**Very  well,"  answered  the  doctor,  "I  am  quite  ready  to 
accept  your  proposition,  providing  a  subject  can  be  secured  who  is 
willing  to  assume  the  risk,  for  I  tell  you  frankly  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  can  restore  to  him  his  youth.  We  may  fell  the  sturdy  oak, 
but  who  can  restore  it?  We  may  destroy  the  most  magnificent 
works  of  Nature,  but  who  has  the  power  to  create  even  the  most 
insignificant  ?  " 

A  soft,  musical  voice  broke  gently  in  upon  him,  saying,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I'll  make  you  both  a  proposition ;  I  am  ready  to  have 
Dr.  Goode  try  his  powers  on  me,  with  one  proviso,  that  the 
winner  give  me  his  winnings." 

The  voice  belonged  to  Lloyd,  and  the  attention  of  the  entire 
company  was  attracted  by  his  offer.  One  of  the  brightest  stars 
among  the  younger  journalists,  his  many  exploits  in  that  enter- 
prising profession  were  well  known  to  his  friends  and  indeed  to 
the  public,  but  it  seemed  beyond  belief  tliat  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  losing  his  youth  and  strength  at  one  blow  for  the  sake  of 
journalistic  fame  or  even  for  a  fortune,  large  or  small.  Yet  the 
desire  of  the  company  for  the  experiment  was  at  such  a  heat  that 
cries  of  *'BmvoI  Good  for  Lloyd  I  "  rang  out,  for  a  full  minute 
drowning  Norris's  attempted  reply.  When  finally  he  could  make 
himself  heard,  he  said,  "  Well,  doctor,  for  my  part,  I  will  accept 
Mr.  Lloyd's  offer,  and  if  I  lose  the  wager,  will  present  him  with 
whatever  sum  you  may  mention." 

*'This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me,  Mr.  President;  and  since 
the  gentleman  assumes  such  a  risk  of  living  fifty  years  in  lialf  as 
many  minutes,  I  would  suggest  that  we  make  the  sum  a  large 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficiary;  would  $100,000  be  satis- 
factory?" 

Ordinarily  the  sum  named  might  have  excited  comment,  but  as 
the  doctor's  wealth  was  reported  fabulous,  wliile  Norris  was  known 
to  be  a  triple  millionaire,  the  size  of  the  wager  seemed  nothing 
extraordinary,  and  it  was  accepted  in  a  moment. 
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"And  now,  gentlemen,"  proceeded  Dr.  Goode,  "I  must  ask 
absolute  quiet  and  perfect  attention ;  you  must  all  aid  me  by 
remaining  as  nearly  passive  as  possible.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
you  must  give  yourself  quite  entirely  to  me  and  not  endeavor  to 
thwart  me;  though,"  this  with  a  confident  smile,  "you  cannot  do 
that  if  you  will." 

Then  followed  a  discourse  upon  the  power  of  the  brain  over 
the  body,  a  discoui*se  so  interesting,  so  impressive,  in  short,  so 
magnetic,  that  Lloyd  was  almost  forgotten,  when  our  attention 
was  restored  to  the  subject  of  the  experiment  by  the  doctor  say- 
ing, "  Now,  my  friend,  you  are  not  feeling  very  well,  but  it  will 
not  last  long ;  you  will  soon  g-ain  more  strength,  but,  at  your  age, 
you  cannot  hope  to  recover  as  rapidly  as  in  your  youth ;  let  me 
see,  how  old  did  you  say  you  were  ?  Oh,  yes ;  seventy  on  your 
last  birthday,  so  it  was.  Well,  well,  that's  a  very  good  old  age, 
though  your  beard  is  not  very  white  yet." 

I  sat  directly  opposite  Lloyd,  and  when  the  doctor  made  this 
remark  about  the  beard,  I  noted  that  the  young  journalist  had  a 
beard,  which  rather  confused  me,  for  I  had  always  thought  he 
wore  only  a  moustache.  Meantime,  Dr.  Goode  kept  talking  to 
him  in  a  monotonous  tone.  Lloyd's  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair  as  if  in  sleep.  I  cannot  recall  distinctly  what 
the  doctor  said,  but  as  I  looked  I  fancied  a  change  crossed  the 
features  of  the  subject ;  he  surely  did  not  look  so  young  as  he 
used.  I  was  watching  him  closely,  forgetful  of  everything  save 
the  fact  that  some  strange  fascination  kept  my  eyes  on  his  face. 
Yes,  beyond  a  doubt,  there  had  been  some  change  taking  place  in 
not  only  his  face,  but  his  whole  body,  something  I  felt  but  failed 
to  grasp.  As  I  struggled  to  define  the  change,  much  as  one  en- 
deavors to  recall  an  indistinct  dream,  I  was  suddenly  aware  of 
the  doctor's  voice  saying,  '^  You  are  quite  bald,  aren't  you,  Mr. 
Lloyd  ? "  and  saw  that  person  put  his  hand  up  to  his  head.  It 
was  actually  bald,  with  a  heavy  fringe  of  snow-wliite  hair  ending 
just  above  his  ears !  I  saw  it  distinctly,  but,  as  I  recalled  after- 
ward, it  gave  me  no  shock,  but  rather  came  as  a  natural  sequence 
of  the  whole  evening's  occurrences.  Then  the  deep  voice  again 
monotoned,  "Will  you  kindly  step  over  to  the  mirror,  Mr. 
Lloyd  ?  "     And  still  unmoved,  I  saw  that  it  was  an  old  man  who 
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left  the  chair  and  tottered  around  the  table  to  the  mirror  over  the 
fireplace!  He  smiled  as  he  moved,  but  looked  at  none  of  us. 
When  he  reached  that  point  and  looked  at  his  reflection  in  the 
glass,  he  turned  around,  and,  with  a  cackling  chuckle  to  the  com- 
pany, said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Norris,  the  experiment  has  been  rather  a 
success,  don't  you  think  ?  "  and  Norris,  without  a  word,  rose  from 
his  chair,  stepped  into  the  library  for  a  moment,  returned,  and 
handed  him  a  cheque.  If  I  thought  anything  of  his  silence,  it 
was  that  he  was  too  agitated  for  words. 

Lloyd  put  the  cheque  in  his  pocket,  chuckled  after  the  manner 
of  an  old  man,  and  in  a  cackling  voice  said,  "  Now  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  me,  gentlemen  ;  I'm  not  feeling  very  strong,  ha !  ha ! 
ha !  I'll  have  to  get  you  to  identify  me  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Norris."  He  ambled  across  the  room,  the  door  closed  behind 
him ;  he  was  gone.  With  his  departure  the  nature  of  the  mon- 
strous experiment  we  had  just  witnessed  seemed,  for  the  first  time, 
to  burst  upon  us.  In  a  moment  all  our  excited  interest  was  trans- 
formed into  a  sickening  horror,  and  with  a  common  impulse  we 
rushed  panic-stricken  out  of  the  door  and  into  the  night. 

We  never  saw  Lloyd  again,  but  we  heard  from  him.  Just  a 
month  after,  our  president  arose  at  our  dinner,  and,  drawing  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
our  late  fiiend,  Lloyd ;  it  came  to-day,  and  fully  explains  itself ; 
it  is  as  follows  :  — 

"Caracas,  Venezuela,  Jan.  20,  18 — . 
"Fellow-Members  of  the  Bohemian  Club: 

"In  writing  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Richardson  Goode, 
of  London,  on  his  way  to  this  place  to  join  me,  I  am  able  to  add  a 
line  which  will  explain  to  you  the  remarkable  experiment  of  which 
you  were  witnesses  less  than  a  month  ago.  During  my  last  visit  to 
London,  I  met  the  late  doctor  at  a  lecture,  and,  becoming  deeply 
interested  in  his  wonderful  powers,  cultivated  his  acquaintance 
with  a  view  to  perfecting  myself  in  the  art.  To  some  extent,  I 
succeeded,  and  have,  on  several  occasions  —  notably,  the  last  time 
we  dined  together  at  the  Bohemian  Club — been  of  considerable 
assistance  to  him  in  influencing  his  subjects  when  he  was  experi- 
menting upon  several  simultaneously.      The  doctor  learned  Iiis 
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profession  by  long  years  of  deep  study  in  India,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  he  learned  it  well.  Knowing 
his  power  as  I  did,  an  idea  flashed  across  me.  I  needed  money ; 
journalism  was  too  tedious  a  road  to  wealth ;  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Goode 
and  made  him  a  proposition.  Being  not  over-scrupulous,  he  ac- 
cepted it  on  half  shares,  and  at  once  sailed  for  New  York.  The 
r^ult  of  his  trip  and  consequent  introduction  to  the  Bohemian 
Club  you  all  know.  My  dear  boys,  it  was  a  put-up  job;  he  did 
not  hypnotize  me  at  all ;  I  did  not  grow  old  ;  he  hypnotized  t/ou  — 
tvery  one  of  you,  with  my  humble  aid  —  and  made  you  believe  you 
saw  it  all, —  my  aging,  the  tottering  across  the  room,  the  bald  head 
and  cackling  laugh ;  yes,  you  saw  it  all  during  hypnotic  sleep  I  I 
was  forced  to  leave  you  rather  abruptly,  owing  to  the  waning  power 
of  the  doctor  over  so  many.  Of  coui^se  I  needed  no  identification 
at  the  bank,  since  I  had  changed  none,  and  1  readily  cashed  the 
cheque  and  sailed  for  this  place.  But  I  shall  leave  here  at 
once;  I  have  made  my  fortune  now,  and  intend  to  run  no  risk 
of  prison  bars,  for  I  have  bought  a  fine  plantation  in  a  near-by 
country  where  extradition  does  not  obtain,  and  shall  settle  down 
and  become  an  ideal  cocoa  planter.  1  dare  say  I  shall  marry  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  seiioritas  of  the  countiy,  and  if  any  of  you 
boys  ever  find  your  way  down  here  and  should  run  across  me, 
you  will  find  no  heartier  welcomer  or  more  hospitable  host  than 

"  Your  late  companion, 

''  Greville  Lloyd." 
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The  Misfit  Gown* 

BY    ELMER    COOK    KICK. 

ONOR  and  local  fame  went  with  the  presidency 
of  the  Helping  Hand  Charitable  Society,  an 
organization  of  women  from  all  the  churches 
in  the  town  of  Brinkdale. 

The  by-laws  required  the  president  to  be 
unmarried  and  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Ac- 
cording to  custom,  she  led  the  gi-and  march, 
with  the  chairman  of  tlie  selectmen,  at  the  annual  ball  of  the 
society,  in  the  Cown  hall,  the  greatest  event  of  the  town's  social 
season.  She  was  an  important  assistant  to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor.  She  was  accepted  generally  as  the  leader  of  the  town's 
joUiest  set ;  no  tea,  church,  or  coming-out  party  was  considered 
successful  without  her  presence.  The  Brinkdale  Vox  Populi  re- 
ported her  movements  faithfully  in  its  columns.  And  more  than 
all  was  the  office  coveted  because  the  maiden  who  held  it  was  cer- 
tain to  be  married  within  a  twelvemonth  after  the  expiration  of 
her  term  of  service.  This  rule  had  held  good  in  the  cases  of 
every  one  of  the  eleven  incumbents  of  this  position,  and  had  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  law. 

The  society  had  no  other  officer.  The  president  was  an  auto- 
crat, and  must  needs  possess  the  highest  executive  ability.  More 
than  that,  the  position  was  one  that  called  for  beauty,  gracious- 
ness,  and  tact, —  the  principal  elements  of  feminine  popularity. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  why  the  eligible  young  bachelors  of 
Brinkdale  had  come  to  consider  the  hand  in  marriage  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Helping  Hand  Chaiitable  Society  so  valuable  a  prize. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  there  was  lively  rivalry  for 
the  office. 

The  society  was  composed  of  nearly  six  hundred  women,  but 
only  those  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  manied 
or  unmarried,  were  allowed  to  vote.     Tlic  canvass  usuallv  began 
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at  Thanksgiving.  Election  day  was  December  31,  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting,  and  on  the  night  of  January  1,  the  newly  elected 
president  was  installed  with  elaborate  exercises,  followed  by  a 
reception  and  dance.  The  patronage  of  the  oiBce  did  not  amount 
to  much  —  only  the  appointment  of  half  a  dozen  committees. 
Hence  a  candidate  could  not  promise  favors  for  support,  and  was 
obliged  to  run  on  her  popularity  and  geneml  fitness. 

Last  November,  two  young  ladies  came  forth, —  one  boldly,  the 
other  almost  shrinkingly,  as  if  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  people, 
—  and  announced  that  they  were  candidates  for  the  presidential 
chair. 

One  was  Isabelle  Cooper,  twenty-two  years  old,  handsome,  of 
dark  complexion  and  lithe  figure,  educated  in  the  local  high  school 
and  finished  at  Miss  Potterlea's  private  seminary.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  a  wealthy  leather  jobber.  Her  mother  was  a  delightful  en- 
tertainer in  an  imposing,  newly  built,  eighty-thousand-dollar  house 
on  Michigan  Hillside,  and  the  daughter  had  already  proved  her 
mettle  at  Brinkdale  society  affairs.  Miss  Cooper's  name  had  been 
on  the  membership  roll  of  the  society  for  five  years,  but  she  had 
been  an  active  member  only  sixteen  months,  her  activity  dating 
from  the  time  of  graduation  from  the  seminary. 

The  other  candidate  was  Constance  James,  twenty-one  years 
old,  whose  aggressive  work  as  a  member  of  several  of  the 
society's  committees  had  made  her  name  prominent  since  gradua- 
tion from  the  high  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  She  was  a 
blonde  of  average  height,  with  grayish  blue  eyes,  waving  golden 
hair,  and  a  happy,  intelligent  face.  Although  forbidden  by  her 
father's  straitened  means  from  entertaining  on  a  lavish  scale,  Miss 
James  had  made  her  modest  home  facing  the  town  square  a  center 
of  unaffected  hospitality,  and  had  many  devoted  friends. 

Of  course  this  double  announcement  was  the  signal  for  a  spir- 
ited campaign.  A  rallying  committee  of  five,  including  two 
young  married  women,  was  immediately  organized  to  ''  boom " 
Miss  Cooper.  At  the  same  time  Miss  James's  interests  were 
taken  in  hand  by  three  active  supporters ;  one,  her  chum,  Rose 
Goodnow,  the  star  of  the  Brinkdale  dramatic  club  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  well-known  judge ;  the  others,  former  classmates  who 
knew  her  intimately  and  were  with  her,  heart  and  soul. 
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On  the  evening  of  December  10,  these  three  met  with  Miss 
James  at  her  home,  and  discussed  the  situation  at  length.  All 
agreed  that  the  hardest  kind  of  work  was  necessary  to  insure 
success. 

"Isabelle  now  has  more  than  a  majority,  I'm  sure,"  announced 
Rose,  after  a  careful  examination  of  two  columns  of  figures. 
"  President  Salsbury  is  on  her  side,  and  the  president's  influence 
counts  for  a  good  deal  with  the  younger  members.  The  two  are 
neighbors,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary  Belknap,  "  and  I  am  very  sure  that  all  the 
ten  new  members  admitted  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  are  going 
to  vote  for  her.  Her  cousin  looked  them  up  and  got  them 
admitted  for  no  purpose  but  to  vote  for  Isabelle." 

"  Oh,  how  mean ! "  exclaimed  Hope  Wright,  the  fourth  mem- 
ber of  the  conference.  "  I  think  if  the  society  knew  that,  Miss 
Cooper  never  could  be  elected." 

"Never  mind,"  counseled  the  candidate.  "The*  odds  are 
against  us,  but  we  won't  play  cry-baby  and  give  up  before  we  are 
beaten." 

The  Cooper  boomei*s  met  Christmas  eve  at  their  candidate's 
home  on  Michigan  Hillside,  where  the  usual  festivities  were 
further  enlivened  by  loud  rejoicings  over  the  anticipated  victory. 

"  Isabelle,"  finally  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  "  you've  got  a  lead- 
pipe  cinch !  " 

"A  what?"  chorused  the  rest  in  mingled  amazement  and 
alarm. 

"A  lead-pipe  cinch,"  repeated  Mrs.  Smith.  "I  don't  know 
what  that  is,  but  my  husband  said  he  had  it  when  he  i*eceived 
seven  eighths  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  county  clerk." 

"That's  too  good  to  be  true,"  commented  Miss  Cooper.  "Fve 
gone  over  the  list  of  all  the  voting  members  and  can  figure  only 
a  bare  majority.  But  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  winning.  You've  no 
idea  of  the  troops  of  friends  who  come  here  and  tell  me  they  are 
sure  I  shall  be  elected." 

"Of  course  you  will  be,"  encouraged  Mary  Yeaton.  "I've 
figured  it  all  out,  and  you  are  certain  to  get  nearly  two  thirds  of 
all  the  votes  on  the  first  ballot." 

"  Oh,  do   you  really  think  so  ?  "  queried  Miss  Cooper.     Then, 
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without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  continued  mysteriously :  "  Well, 
since  you  feel  so  certain,  I've  the  greatest  mind,  —  yes  —  I 
believe  I  will  —  let  you  into  a  secret.  Only  you  must  promise 
on  your  honor  not  to  breathe  it  to  a  soul." 

Upon  receiving  the  assurance  that  wild  horses  would  not  drag 
from  them  a  syllable  of  the  proposed  disclosure,  Miss  Cooper  pro- 
ceeded breathlessly : — 

"Girls,  I've  got  a  new  gown  —  from  Bluefern  —  the  New  York 
tailor,  on  purpose  for  the  installation  !  I've  been  saving  my  pin 
money  for  it  six  months,  and  it  just  came  this  afternoon." 

"  A  Bluefern  gown !  Oh,  you  lucky  girl !  Where  is  it  ?  Do 
let  us  see  it ! "  came  in  excited  chorus,  followed  by  a  general 
stampede  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Cooper's  room.  Here,  the 
Bluefern  gown,  a  magnificent  creation  of  white  striped  silk 
powdered  with  Dresden  figures  and  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace, 
elicited  such  ecstatic  comments  that  Miss  Cooper  finally  consented 
to  be  invested  in  the  all-important  gown  by  three  volunteer 
dressers.  When  the  last  button  was  buttoned,  and  the  last  fold 
laid  in  place,  the  delight  of  the  spectators  again  bubbled  out  in 
admiring  ejaculations.  One  exclaimed  over  the  exquisite  fabric, 
another  over  the  bouffant  sleeves,  while  others  still  were  specially 
impressed  by  the  graceful  hang  of  tlie  voluminous  skirt,  measur- 
ing nearly  twelve  yards  around,  or  tlie  strikingly  original  arrange- 
ment of  lace  upon  the  corsage.  But  it  was  the  fit  of  the  bodice 
that  challenged  the  almost  worshipful  admiration  of  every  person 
present,  and  convinced  all  that  the  figure  of  Fate  had  indeed 
singled  out  their  candidate  for  success. 

"  You'll  make  the  most  stunning  president  the  club  has  ever 
seen,"  was  Miss  Yeaton's  parting  salute  as  the  party  broke  up, 
after  a  final  exchange  of  congratulations. 

And  as  the  little  party  trooped  down  Michigan  Hillside  to- 
gether, they  agreed  that  the  gown  must  have  cost  at  least  five 
hundred  dollars  and  that  it  was  cheap  at  that. 

The  meeting  of  the  James  forces  on  the  day  following  Christ- 
mas was  a  gloomy  one.  Even  Hope  Wright,  the  most  sanguine, 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  defeat  seemed  inevitable.  "  I  went 
around  on  my  bicycle  to  twenty-two  of  the  doubtful  members," 
said  she,  "  and  found  ten  of  them  pledged  to  Cooper.    I  won  over 
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three,  and  made  sure  of  the  rest  of  the  twenty-two.  Our  op- 
ponents have  canvassed  the  society  thoroughly,  and  unless  we 
take  extraordinary  measures  we  are  sure  to  be  defeated." 

Profound  silence  followed  this  depressing  intelligence.  Finally, 
Mary  Belknap,  whose  father  was  an  ex-member  of  the  State 
legislature,  leaned  towards  the  others, and  said  impressively:  — 

"  Girls,  there  is  just  one  chance,  and  that  is  to  break  the  forces 
of  the  Cooperites  by  nominating  a  dark  horse." 

"  A  dark  horse  ?  "  murmured  the  others  vaguely. 

"Yes,  a  third  candidate, — a  girl  from  their  ranks  who  will 
cut  into  Isabelle's  votes  at  first,  and  make  several  ballots  neces- 
sary. I  don't  think  Miss  Cooper's  name  will  wear  successfully 
through  a  long  meeting.  We  shall  remain  firm  all  the  time,  of 
coui-se,  and  before  long  there  will  be  a  stampede  in  our  favor." 

"  That's  a  capital  idea  I  "  was  Miss  James's  verdict.  "  What  a 
politician  you  are !     But  who  shall  be  the  third  candidate  ?  " 

"  Sally  Salstonstall,"  replied  Mary.  "  She's  lukewarm  in  her 
support  of  Miss  Cooper,  and  she  simply  couldn't  decline  the  nom- 
ination. You  see,  she  knows  it's  the  stepping  stone  to  matri- 
mony, and  she's  just  crazy  to  get  married. 

"  Now  let's  see ;  of  course  none  of  vs  can  nominate  her.  Oh ! " 
after  a  moment's  silence,  "  I  know  —  we'll  get  Carrie  Holbrook 
to  do  it.  But  remember, — not  a  word  of  this  to  another  soul. 
Now  you  wait  while  I  go  over  to  Carrie's  and  instruct  her." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Miss  Belknap  burst  into  the  room,  with 
consternation  written  in  every  line  of  her  face. 

"Girls  I  what  do  you  think!"  she  gasped.  "Our  flag  is  at 
half  mast.  We're  licked,  to  speak  plainly.  That  Isabelle  Cooper 
has  sent  Christmas  boxes  of  candy  to  the  small  children  of  nearly 
every  family  in  the  society,  with  New  Year's  cards  bearing  the 
inscription,  *  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto 
you.'     That  will  make  her  solid  with  everybody." 

The  four  sat  dumb  with  amazement.  Shrewd  workers  they 
certainly  were  not,  in  comparison  with  the  Napoleonic  managers 
of  the  rival  campaign.  At  length  Rose  Goodnow  broke  the  de- 
pressing silence : — 

"  Is  Carrie  Holbrook  with  us  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Belknap. 
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**Then  we'll  carry  through  that  plan;  but  it  is  not  enough. 
Now  I  have  a  scheme.     Just  listen." 

Four  heads  moved  close  together  while  the  speaker,  lowering 
her  voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper,  outlined  a  plan,  the  audacity 
of  which  caused  her  hearers  to  open  wide  their  eyes,  while  their 
cheeks  grew  red  with  suppressed  excitement. 

"And  you  dare  to  do  it?"  one  asked,  when  she  finished. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Rose.     "  It's  oui*  last  chance." 

The  Cooperites  spent  the  afternoon  of  December  30  in  con- 
gratulating their  candidate  and  each  other  over  a  victory  that 
aheady  seemed  as  good  as  won.  The  gift  of  boxes  of  candy  to 
the  children  had  been  a  master  stroke.  Indeed,  a  final  count  of 
her  forces  proved  so  satisfactory,  that  Miss  Cooper  called  up  the 
town  florist  by  telephone  and  ordered  a  bouquet  of  American 
Beauty  roses  delivered  at  her  home  on  the  morning  of  New  Year's 
Day.  It  would  furnish  the  final  touch,  she  told  herself,  to  her 
Bluefern  installation  gown. 

That  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  a  score  of  dark  forms  struggled 
up  Michigan  Hillside  through  the  wind  and  sleet  to  a  spot  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Cooper  home.  As  the  last  figure 
joined  the  little  group  the  chief  conspirator  whispered :  "  Don't 
be  frightened.  All  you  need  do  is  to  steal  up  quietly  on  the 
lawn  opposite  the  drawing-room  windows,  prepared  to  be  eye- 
witnesses of  what  takes  place.     I  will  attend  to  the  rest." 

After  a  few  moments  of  breathless  expectation^  a  woman  with 
ragged  skirts,  black  shawl,  muddy  shoes,  old-fashioned  bonnet, 
and  hair' rumpled  over  her  forehead,  was  seen  to  totter  up  the 
Cooper  steps  and  ring  the  bell.  There  were  dark  circles  under 
her  eyes.     Her  hands  trembled  with  cold  and  fatigue. 

A  maid  in  white  apron  and  cap  answered  the  bell. 

"Is  Miss  Isabelle  Cooper  at  home?"  quavered  the  wretched 
object.     "I  want  very  much  to  see  her." 

The  maid  hesitated.  Finally  she  said,  grudgingly :  ^'  Yes,  she's 
in,  but  I  don't  know  as  she  can  see  you.  Just  step  into  the  hall 
while  I  find  out." 

A  few  moments  later  one  of  the  watchers  outside,  looking 
through  the  long  windows  at  the  big  entrance  hall,  exclaimed : 
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"  Here  she  comes,  girls  ;  now  watch  for  all  you're  worth.'' 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Helping  Hand  Society, 
held  the  following  evening  in  the  vestry  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  From 
Brinkdale,  and  Brinkdale  Center,  and  South  Brinkdale,  —  from 
fashionable  Michigan  Hillside,  and  from  the  less  pretentious 
neighborhoods,  the  voters  had  flocked  by  twos,  and  tens,  and 
dozens.  Overburdened  matrons,  who,  although  nominally  mem- 
bers, had  for  several  years  confined  their  charity  to  their  own 
homes,  now  found  themselves  suddenly  dragged  to  the  scene 
of  conflict,  while  no  less  than  three  semi-invalid  voters  were 
also  driven  thither  in  hacks  provided  by  enthusiastic  election- 
eerers.  Half  an  hour  after  the  president's  gavel  had  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  the  church  vestry  was  crowded  with  an 
assembly  of  agitated  womankind,  i-anged  according  to  their  polit- 
ical preference  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  room,  and  eyeing  each 
other  like  members  of  hostile  camps.  The  air  was  simply  electric 
with  suppressed  excitement.  Routine  business  had  been  rushed 
through  at  telegraphic  speed,  and  the  names  of  Miss  Isabelle 
Cooper  and  Miss  Constance  James  had  been  placed  before  the 
meeting  in  the  briefest  possible  nominating  speeches.  It  was  at 
this  point,  when  the  election  seemed  to  have  resolved  itself  into  a 
tug  of  war  between  two  opposing  forces,  that  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. Miss  Carrie  Holbrook  arose,  and  in  a  most  eloquent  speech 
nominated  Miss  Sally  Salstonstall  as  a  third  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  much  to  the  surprise  of  that  young  lady,  who  half 
rose  in  her  chair  as  straggling  applause  broke  out  at  the  meation 
of  her  name,  and  then  sank  back  again,  blushing  violently. 

The  Cooperites  stared  at  each  other  in  bewilderment.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  this  new  move?  Before  they  had  become 
articulate  in  their  surprise,  a  motion  was  put  by  one  of  the  James 
faction  that  they  proceed  to  ballot,  and  as  there  was  no  excuse 
for  delay,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  tellers  were  appointed 
to  collect  the  votes.*  Amid  profound  silence  the  three  tellers 
made  their  rounds,  and,  emptying  their  boxes  on  a  table  beside  the 
president's  desk,  proceeded  to  a  count.  Fifteen  minutes  lat«r, 
after  a  series  of  comparisons  and  recounts,  during  which  the  faces 
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»f  the  tellers  were  eagerly  scanned  by  every  woman  in  the  room 
for  some  tell-tale  change  of  expression,  the  result  was  made  known 
as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 203 

Necessary  to  a  choice        102 

Isabelle  Cooper 96 

Constance  James 80 

Sally  Salstonstall 27 

"There  being  no  majority  for  any  one  candidate,  the  house  will 
proceed  to  another  ballot,"  said  the  president. 

The  Cooper  forces  were  elated.  Only  seven  more  votes  and 
their  candidate  would  be  elected  !  But  why  does  not  Sally  Sal- 
stonstall decline  the  nomination  in  favor  of  Isabelle  Cooper  ?  With 
her  votes  they  can  win  by  a  wide  margin. 

During  the  balloting  a  deputation  from  the  Cooper  workers 
swarmed  around  Miss  Salstonstall,  pleading  that  she  withdraw  her 
name.  But  Miss  Salstonstall  was  not  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of. 
Already  a  representative  of  the  James  forces  had  convinced  her 
that  she  held  the  key  of  the  situation,  and  at  their  earnest  request 
she  decided  to  remain  in  the  contest  for  one  more  ballot. 

For  the  first  time  a  tremor  of  misgiving  ran  through  the  Cooper 
forces.  While  the  tellers  were  counting  the  votes  for  the  second 
ballot,  they  exchanged  anxious  whispers,  and,  as  the  chief  teller 
rose  to  announce  the  result,  one  of  the  most  emotional  members  of 
the  faction  giggled  hysterically.  Meanwhile  the  James  forces 
waited,  with  a  stolidity  borne  of  a  desperate  cause,  for  the  report 
from  the  second  ballot.     It  was  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 201 

Necessary  to  a  choice 101 

Isabelle  Cooper 98 

Constance  James S3 

Sally  Salstonstall 20 

And  again  there  was  no  choice. 

At  this  point  the  seesaw  of  politics  tipped  to  a  new  angle. 
Miss  Sally  Salstonstall,  the  dark  horse  candidate,  rose  slowly  from 
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her  chair,  and  while  a  ripple  of  excitement  ran  through  the 
assembly,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  feeling,  extended  her  thanb 
to  her  friends  for  the  high  honor  they  had  conferred  upon  her. 
Then  after  modestly  insisting  that  the  honor  was  unsought,  and 
more  than  she  was  worthy  of.  Miss  Salstonstall  concluded  :  — 

"  Fellow-merabers,  I  withdi-aw  my  name,  and  ask  all  my 
friends  —  to  whom,  in  conclusion,  I  again  express  my  thanks  for 
their  fidelity  and  their  unswerving  support  — to  vote  for  Miss 
Isabelle  Cooper." 

There  was  a  tremendous  outburst  of  enthusiasm  at  the  end  of 
Miss  SalstonstalFs  remarks.  Miss  Cooper  smilingly  acknowledged 
the  congratulations  of  a  score  of  friends.  The  James  faction  sat 
silent  and  pale,  but  with  dogged  determination  in  their  faces. 
Miss  Goodnow  alone  wore  a  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 
Yet  even  those  who  were  in  the  secret  hardly  dared  hope  that 
one  of  her  mammoth  sleeves  concealed  the  winning  card.  But 
all  felt  that  naw,  if  ever,  was  the  time  for  this  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  eminent  jurists  to  prove  her  mettle. 

But  Miss  Goodnow  still  remained  silent,  while,  amid  a  suspense 
so  keen  that  the  air  seemed  fairly  snapping  with  electricity,  it 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  proceed  to  a  third 
ballot.  Suddenly,  just  as  the  president  was  abou,t  to  put  the 
question,  there  rang  out  a  clear,  low  voice :  — 

"Miss  President." 

It  was  Rose  Goodnow.  She  stood  at  the  very  back  of  the 
vestry,  cool  and  self-possessed,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  that 
her  sudden  move  had  created.  As  she  waited  for  the  president's 
recognition,  a  whisper  that  the  girl  was  going  to  withdraw  the 
name  of  her  candidate  flew  from  ear  to  ear.  The  James  faction 
exchanged  stupefied  glances,  and  the  Cooper  workers  waxed 
more  and  more  triumphant. 

After  a  moment's  pause  the  president  said,  "Miss  Goodnow 
has  the  floor." 

"  Miss  President,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  I  rise  to  a  question 
of  privilege.*' 

The  president  hurriedly  coosulted  her  Cushing's  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Practise,  a  slight  blush  rising  to  her  cheeks  as 
some  one  tittered.     Miss  Goodnow  scowled  impressively. 
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After  a  period  of  nerve-racking  silence,  President  Salsbury 
commanded :  — 

**  State  the  privilege/' 

"I  wish  to  ask  permission  of  one  of  the  candidates  to  withdraw 
her  name  from  the  meeting." 

"Does  any  member  object?  "  asked  the  president. 

Profound  silence  greeted  the  question.  Tlie  Cooperites,  eager 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Miss  James's  name,  certainly  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  object,  and  the  rest  were  too  much  bewildered  to  inter- 
pose. 

"The  chair  hears  no  objection,"  said  the  president.  "Miss 
Goodnow  has  the  floor." 

The  young  lady's  manner  changed.  She  smiled  significantly, 
and,  with  head  erect,  walked  rapidly  down  the  aisle  and  faced  the 
meeting.  As  she  paused  for  a  moment  and  swept  the  assembly 
with  an  assured  glance,  the  Cooperites  sat  bolt  upright  or  leaned 
forward  eagerljs  even  apprehensively.  Certainly  the  alert  man- 
ner and  clean-cut  face  of  the  girl  betrayed  no  sign  of  weakening ; 
instead,  from  her  dark  eyes  gleamed  a  fire  inherited  from  a  double 
Ime  of  celebrated  lawyers  and  jurists,  —  a  fire  so  intense  that  her 
audience  waited  breathlessly,  as  for  the  peal  of  thunder  ^ure  to 
follow  upon  a  flash  of  lightning.  But  except  for  that  light  in  her 
eyes  Miss  Goodnow  was,  to  all  appearances,  perfectly  calm. 

"Fellow-members  of  the  Helping  Hand  Charitable  Society," 
she  began,  in  a  low,  impressive  voice,  rendered  all  the  more  impres- 
sive by  the  solemn  hush  that  had  now  spread  over  the  gathering, 
"  I  do  not  rise  to-night  to  champion  the  cause  of  any  one ;  neither 
do  I  address  you  in  the  interests  of  any  clique  or  party." 

Here  she  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  see  the  effect  of  her 
words,  and  a  shrill  whisper  of  amazement  ran  around  the  room, 
ceasing,  however,  with  her  next  words. 

*'No,  fellow-members,  the  matter  which  I  am  about  to  lay  be- 
fore you  is  one  which  involves  the  welfare  of  our  entire  society, 
a  matter  which  demands  such  consideration  as  rises  far  above  the 
plane  of  mere  pei-sonal  feelings  and  prejudices. 

"  But  first,"  drawing  a  tablet  from  her  pocket,  "  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  our  by-laws.  I  quote  from  Page  8,  Section  1, 
*Name  and  Object ' :  — 
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"  '  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Helping  Hand  Chari- 
table Society. 

" '  Its  object  shall  be,  as  its  name  implies,  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  all  persons  in  distress,  whatever  their  i-ace,  religion,  or  condition. 

" '  Its  motto  shall  be  the  Golden  Rule.'  " 

At  this  a  few  significant  glances  were  turned  upon  Miss 
Cooper,  who  blushed  furiously  in  remembrance  of  the  boxes  of 
candy  and  New  Year's  cards. 

The  speaker  went  on  slowly  and  impressively. 

"  Now,  fellow-members,  I  ask  you  to  picture  in  your  mind's  eye 
a  certain  magnificent  home  on  Michigan  Hillside,  where  the 
daughter  of  the  family  lives  surrounded  by  every  luxury  that 
wealth  can  give.  (Subdued  murmurs.)  Last  night,  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  and  sleet,  there  appeared  at  the  door  of  this 
mansion  a  miserable,  wretched-appearing  woman,  who  related  in 
a  voice  choked  with  sobs,  that  her  husband,  a  hard-working  car- 
penter, had  been  laid  up  for  a  month  Avith  a  broken  leg.  Their 
little  savings  were  gone,  and  she  was  compelled  to  take  in  wash- 
ing to  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life  for  eight  small  children. 
And,  in  addftion  to  these  troubles,  the  poor  woman's  appearance 
indicated  that  she  had  but  a  few  years  on  this  earth,  that  con- 
sumption was  slowly  eating  her  life  away." 

A  thrill  of  sympathy  ran  through  the  assembly.  Miss  Cooper 
forced  a  weak  smile  of  derision.  But  the  orator,  boi-ne  swiftly 
along  by  the  current  of  her  own  eloquence,  continued  unheed- 
ingly:  — 

"  And  how  did  the  young  lady  of  the  house  show  her  charity 
to  the  sufferer  ?  Did  she  say,  *  Rest  here,  while  I  get  you  food 
and  warm  clothes  for  your  chilled  body?'  Did  she  provide  for 
that  suflEering  family  ? 

"  No,  fellow-membei-s ;  I  happen  to  know  that  instead  that  un- 
hapjjy  woman  was  put  through  a  course  of  questions  such  as 
these:  'What  church  do  you  attend?  Have  you  ever  applied 
to  the  town  for  aid?  Does  your  husband  ever  use  strong  drink? 
Do  your  children  go  to  Sabbath  school  ? '  And  that,  after  having 
been  submitted  to  this  painful  and  humiliating  ordeal,  this  poor 
sufferer  was  dismissed  with  a  promise  that  her  case  should  be 
investigated  next  week ! 
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"And  what,  fellow-members,  what  do  you  suppose  was  the 
final  reason  given  by  that  young  lady  for  refusing  aid  to  the 
sufferer?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  plea  that  she  had  used 
all  the  means  at  her  disposal  in  sending  Christmas  boxes  to  two 
hundred  children  of  this  city.   ■ 

"Yes,"  proceeded  Miss  Goodnow,  unmoved  by  the  sudden 
tumult  aroused  by  her  last  words,  "  yes,  it  was  with  such  words 
as  these  that  she  showed  the  miserable  creature  to  the  door  and 
let  her  go  out  into  the  night  and  the  storm,  without  money,  with- 
out food,  without  even  so  much  as  a  pitying  word." 

By  this  time  the  excitement  was  at  white  heat.  Muffled  sobs 
rose  from  every  corner,  and  fans  and  smelling-bottles  had  been 
pressed  into  service  all  over  the  vestry.  Indeed,  so  severe  was 
the  nervous  strain  that  three  overwrought  women  were  supported, 
half  fainting,  to  the  door,  while  Isabelle  Cooper  sank  in  a  semi- 
swoon  against  the  shoulder  of  her  chief  lieutenant. 

But  still  that  relentless  voice  continued:  "Fellow-members  — 
dear  friends  —  as  you  know,  long  experience  has  shown  that  the 
highest  office  in  this  club  is  the  stepping-stone  to  early  matrimony. 
Upon  our  choice  of  president  hangs  more  than  the  development 
of  the  Helping  Hand's  purposes,  high  and  noble  though  they  be  ; 
yes,  upon  our  choice,  stamping  as  it  does  the  successful  candidate 
as  a  representative  of  the  highest  and  noblest  type  of  woman, 
depends  the  future  of  a  home,  the  destinies  of  unborn  genera- 
tions. 

"Now,  fellow-members,"  concluded  the  orator  solemnly,  "  hav- 
ing heard  so  much,  you  know,  without  any  words  of  mine,  the 
name  of  the  young  lady  on  Michigan  Hillside.  What  you  do  not 
know,  however,  is  this, — I  was  the  old  woman!  " 

For  just  a  second  a  dazed  stillness,  like  that  following  the  explo- 
sion of  a  bomb,  held  the)  entire  assembly. 

Then,  as  from  a  score  of  members,  burst  the  cry,  "  That's  so ; 
we  saw  her,"  the  room  suddenly  resounded  with  loud  sobs  and 
hysterical  laughter.  Some  overwrought  membei*s  of  the  James 
force  literally  fell  upon  each  other's  necks,  while  the  Cooperites, 
with  drawn  faces,  crowded  together  in  the  feveiish  desperation  of 
those  who  see  the  destruction  of  their  last  hope. 

As  for  Isabelle  Cooper,  she  started  bolt  upright,  restored   to 
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cousciousness  as  if  by  magic  by  this  master-stroke  of  the  enemy, 
and  sat  staring  in  rigid  expectancy  at  the  relentless  orator. 

But  Miss  Goodnow,  having  marked  the  effect  of  her  final  shot, 
had  no  mind  to  weaken  its  effect.  "  Fellow-members,"  she  said 
briefly,  "  on  second  thought,  I  will  not  ask  permission  of  a  certain 
candidate  to  withdraw  her  name.  Rather,  I  leave  it  to  your 
sense  of  duty  and  right,  to  see  that  to-night  the  Helping  Hand 
Charitable  Society  remains  loyal  to  its  high  and  noble  principles. 

*'  Miss  President,  I  move  that  we  proceed  to  a  third  ballot" 

Hardly  had  Miss  Goodnow  taken  1  er  seat,  when  the  able  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Cooper  party  was  on  her  feet. 

"Miss  President  and  fellow-members,"  she  began,  "since  the 
honor  of  our  candidate  has  been  questioned,  I  hereby  withdraw 
the  name  of  Miss  Cooper,  and,  as  the  hour  is  late,  move  that,  to 
facilitate  proceedings,  the  chief  teller  be  instructed  to  cast  one 
ballot  for  Miss  Constance  James." 

Upon  which,  amid  sobs  and  laughter  and  cries  of  "What's 
the  matter  with  Miss  James  ?  She's  all  right,"  the  motion  was 
seconded  and  carried  by  a  thundering  and  unanimous  "  Aye." 

And,  as  the  result  of  the  thiixl  ballot.  Miss  Constance  James  was 
formally  declared  the  president  of  the  Helping  Hand  Charitable 
Society. 

A  few  days  later  an  expressman  called  at  the  Michigan  Hillside 
mansion  and  took  away  a  huge  box,  inside  of  which  lay  a  mass  of 
silk  and  lace,  accompanied  by  the  following  note :  — 

"  Messrs.  Blubfern  &  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

"  Gentlemen :  —  My  daughter  Isabelle  complains  that  the  in- 
closed costume  does  not  fit.  She  will  call  and  see  you  in  a  week 
or  so,  and  make  some  mutually  agreeable  arrangement  with  regard 
to  a  cold-weather  garment. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"Jambs  W.  Cooper. 
"  Brinkdale,  January  7." 
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The  Shifting  Sand* 

BY  C.    C.   VAN   ORSDALL. 

HAD  been  knocking  about  the  mountains  for 
several  weeks,  when  one  evening  I  found  my- 
self in  front  of  a  little  cabin,  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  mountain,  and  facing  a  level 
stretch  of  sandy  plain,  dotted  with  clumps  of 
sage-brush.  My  horses  were  tired  from  an  un- 
usually hard  day's  jaunt,  and  I  was  so  weary  of  the  solitude  of  the 
great  trees  and  hills,  and  the  monotony  of  self-communion,  that  I 
was  very  glad  to  pitch  camp  for  the  night  in  a  place  that  promised 
human  companionship. 

Dismounting,  I  removed  the  saddle  from  the  animal  I  had  been 
riding,  and  was  busy  untying  the  cords  which  bound  my  camp  outfit 
to  the  other,  when  I  noticed  both  animals  prick  up  their  ears  and 
look  intently  aci'oss  the  plain.  Turning  in  that  direction,  I  saw 
coming  slowly  toward  me  the  figure  of  a  man,  —  an  old  man, 
apparently,  for  his  long  hair  and  longer  beard  were  snowy  white, 
and  his  tall  form  was  bent,  as  with  the  weight  of  years.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  a  miner  —  heavy  high-top  boots, 
blue  denim  overalls  and  "  jumper,"  and  broad-brimmed  white  hat. 
In  one  hand  he  carried  a  long  staff,  which  he  occasionally  thrust 
sharply  into  the  sand  as  he  advanced,  pausing  frequently  for  a 
backward  glance  across  the  plain.  When  he  had  drawn  nearer,  I 
noticed  that  his  staff  was  peculiarly  shod  with  a  long,  sharp  piece 
of  steel.  He  was  within  a  few  yards  of  where  I  stood,  when, 
turning  from  a  last  backward  glance,  his  eyes  met  mine ;  deep-set, 
penetrating  eyes,  looking  out  from  beneath  heavy  white  eyebrows, 
and  taking  in  with  one  quick,  comprehensive  glance  my  whole 
array  of  intruding  forces.  I  am  not  by  nature  a  timid  man,  and 
years  of  frontier  life  have  given  me  an  assurance  which  seldom 
deserts  me ;  but  I  do  not  mind  confessing  that,  as  I  looked  into 
those  eyes,  I  felt  decidedly  uneasy  as  to  my  reception.     I  knew 
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instinotiTely  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  no  ordinary  back- 
woodsman, whose  rude  hospitality  belongs  to  every  wayfarer  by 
the  right  of  an  unwritten  law  of  frontier  etiquette.  The  cordial 
note  of  his  rich  voice,  as  he  bade  me  "good-evening,"  reassured 
me  so  much,  however,  that  I  asked  permission  to  stay  all  night, 
hastening  to  add  my  name,  address,  and  occupation.  He  readily 
assented,  and,  after  showing  me  where  to  picket  my  horses,  led 
the  way  into  the  cabin,  where  he  soon  prepared  a  supper  to  w^hich 
I  did  the  full  justice  of  a  keen  appetite. 

When  the  table  had  been  cleared  away,  and  a  fresh  log  laid 
upon  the  fire,  I  got  out  my  pipe  and  tobacco,  offering  my  host 
some  of  the  latter,  which  he  accepted ;  and  we  were  soon  chatting 
together  with  that  cordial  good-fellowship  peculiar  to  men  under 
the  influence  of  the  seductive  weed.  I  had  confided  to  him  my 
mania  for  "  prospecting,"  still  persistent  after  years  of  fruitless 
efforts  to  "strike  it  rich";  and  there  had  fallen  between  us  a 
short  silence,  during  which  I  allowed  my  thoughts  to  drift  away 
to  a  sweet-faced  woman  whom  I  had  loved  silently,  hopelessly, 
for  so  many  years. 

Suddenly  my  host's  voice  recalled  me  to  the  present. 

"  A  mania  you  called  it,"  he  was  saying ;  /'  and  rightly,  too,  as 
are  all  other  forms  of  our  greed  for  gold.  God  knows  no  one  can 
realize  this  ti-uth  more  bitterly  than  I." 

The  weariness  in  his  voice  impressed  me  painfully.  And  as 
the  lighted  match  which  he  held  to  his  pipe  flared  up,  I  noted 
with  new  interest  the  deep-set  eyes,  out  of  which  all  gladness  had 
gone,  the  fine,  shapely  head,  with  its  crown  of  snowy  hair,  the 
broad  sweep  of  white  forehead,  and  the  rugged  lines  of  the  face 
which  must  have  been  handsome  in  youth.  I  was  speculating  as 
to  what  his  story  might  be  —  for  that  he  had  a  story  that  set  him 
apart  from  the  common  run  of  men  everything  about  him  plainly 
declared  —  when  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and,  without 
preface  or  apology,  began :  — 

"  I  have  lived  in  this  cabin  for  eighteen  years,  never  leaving*  it 
except  for  semi-annual  visits  to  the  little  town  across  the  moun- 
tains for  my  supplies.  Eighteen  years  ago  this  month  I  discov- 
ered a  rich  ledge,  bearing  gold  and  silver,  up  the  mountain  side 
about  a  mile.     I  had  high  hopes  and  worked  hard,  for  I  possessed 
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the  mightiest  incentive  that  can  nerve  a  man  to  wrest  a  fortune 
from  fate,  —  a  loving  little  woman  back  in  New  England  awaited 
my  return.  Her  father,  a  wealthy,  hard-headed  old  farmer,  dis- 
ipproved  of  me  on  general  principles,  but  especially  because  of 
ny  poverty.  When  I  had  ten  thousand  doUara  in  cash,  he  said,  I 
night  claim  her  for  my  wife.  We  believed  the  condition  equiva- 
ent  to  a  refusal  of  my  suit,  for  the  toiling  and  saving  of  a  life- 
ime  would  scarcely  win  that  much  money  from  the  few  stony 
cres  I  possessed.  But  youth  is  hopeful  and  resourceful ;  so  I 
jft  my  sweetheart,  who  promised,  amid  lier  tears,  to  be  faith- 
iil  till  death,  and  started  for  the  golden  West.  I  had  poor 
access,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  five  yeara  was  little  better 
ff  than  when  I  left  home.  Then  it  was  that  I  stumbled  quite 
5cidentally  upon  the  ledge  up  the  mountain-side,  so  accident- 
ly  that  I  believed  it  nothing  short  of  providential.  Poor 
foll" 

He  laughed  bitterly,  and  then  sat  watching  the  smoke  which 
irled  in  fantastic  wreaths  from  his  pipe. 

**For  some  time  I  worked  as  seldom  man  worked  before,  as 
an  can  work  only  when  nerved  by  such  hopes  as  were  mine, 
at  I  was  soon  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  have  assist- 
ce  and  machinery  to  develop  my  mine,  both  of  which  required 
pital, — and  that  I  did  not  have.  One  day  I  set  out  on  foot 
ross  the  mountain  in  search  of  some  one  who  would  advance 
B  necessary  capital  for  an  interest  in  my  mine.  You  may  be 
re  that  it  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle  that  I  brought  myself 
this  step.  In  the  fii-st  place,  I  was  so  greedy  for  gold  tliat  I 
Jaded  sharing  the  profits  with  any  one  else  ;  and,  on  the  other 
od,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  induce  any  one  to  invest  in  a 
ai-tz  mine,  for  this  section  was  then  mad  on  placer  mining. 
>on  reaching  town  I  went  straight  to  the  post-oflBce,  where,  as  I 
pected,  I  found  a  letter  from  my  sweetheart.  I  carried  it 
opened  to  my  room  at  the  hotel,  and  sat  down  to  read  it, 
nking  that  it  would  give  me  new  courage  for  my  quest. 
The  old  man  paused.  Something  in  his  voice  kept  me  silent, 
►,  though  I  longed  to  question  him  as  to  the  outcome  of  his 
ry.  Suddenly  he  roused  himself  from  his  reverie  and  continued 
abruptly  as  he  had  ceased. 
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^'  I  need  nob  tell  you  that  my  letter  contained  a  story  as  old  as 
love  itself  —  the  story  of  woman's  faithlessness.  It  put  out  the 
light  of  my  life  at  one  cruel  blow.  I  did  not  heed  the  protesta- 
tions, all  blotted  with  her  tears;  I  grasped  only  the  one  vital 
point  that  she  was  no  longer  mine  to  win,  since  she  had  yielded 
her  vows  to  a  richer  man ;  and  the  bitterness  of  this  blinded  me 
to  all  else.  All  night  long  I  sat  with  the  letter  in  my  hand, 
and  when  morning  came  I  started  home,  following  the  instinct 
which  leads  the  wounded  animal  back  to  its  familiar  haunts  to 
die. 

"  For  a  long,  long  time  I  lay  in  my  little  bunk  yonder,  praying 
for  death,  and  then  there  grew  in  my  mind  the  suggestion  of  sui- 
cide. In  a  stupid  way  I  reviewed  all  the  routes  to  eternity  at  my 
disposal ;  but  with  the  fastidiousness  of  a  sick  brain,  I  rejected 
them,  one  after  another.  There  was  my  rifle  or  my  hunting 
knife,  but  the  thought  of  their  bloody  mutilation  turned  me  sick. 
Then  there  was  a  rope,  and  there,"  pointing  to  the  stout  beam 
over  our  heads,  "  was  the  impromptu  gallows." 

At  this  grewsome  suggestion  I  could  not  repress  a  shudder,  and 
was  glad  that  my  tell-tale-  face  was  hidden  by  the  gathering 
gloom. 

"  But  I  was  something  of  a  gentleman  in  my  youth,  and  hang^ 
ing  was  too  suggestive  of  the  felon  to  be  pleasai^t.  I  got  up  at 
last,  and  dragged  myself  outside  the  cabin.  Sitting  in  the  sun- 
shine, I  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  westward,  and  then  leaped  to  my 
feet,  shouting  for  insane  joy.  A  great  bank  of  gray  clouds  lay 
almost  touching  the  mountain  tops,  and  in  those  clouds  was 
the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  my  taking  off.  I  was  mad,  you 
see." 

He  refilled  and  relighted  his  pipe  before  proceeding. 

"  You  noticed  this  evening  the  level  stretch  of  plain  to  the 
eastward.  The  soil  is  a  loose,  light  sand,  and  the  terrific  winds 
which  occasionally  sweep  down  over  the  mountains  play  mad 
pranks  with  it.  Great  hills  and  hollows  are  piled  up  and  scooped 
out,  familiar  landmarks  are  obliterated,  and  new  ones  uncovered 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  the  inconstant  wind  will  undo  its  work, 
leaving  the  plain  as  level  as  a  floor.  In  the  bank  of  clouds  I  saw 
the  promise  of  one  of  these  periodic  storms,  and  like  an  inspiration 
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to  my  muddled  brain,  came  the  idea  of  fashioning  myself  a  grave, 
in  which  I  could  lie  down,  allowing  the  wind  to  wrap  me  deeply 
in  a  winding-sheet  of  sand.  To  think  was  to  act.  With  a  ner- 
vous energy,  born  of  my  madness,  I  seized  a  spade  and  hastened 
out  into  the  plain." 

The  old  man  got  up  and  went  to  the  door.  The  full  moon  had 
climbed  well  up  the  heavens,  shedding  a  soft,  weird  glory  over 
the  plain. 

"  It  wasn't  far,  just  out  yonder,  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  sage-bush 
that  I  chose  the  spot  for  my  grave." 

I  had  arisen  and  stood  beside  him,  looking  out  across  the  sand, 
dotted  with  numberless  sage-bushes,  lifting  their  stunted  limbs  to 
the  sky.  I  had  no  idea  which  particular  shrub  he  meant,  but  the 
awesome  story,  and  his  motionless,  intent  attitude,  which  recalled 
his  frequent  halting  and  backward  glances,  as  I  had  watched  him 
coming  across  the  plain  in  the  evening,  kept  me  dumb.  He 
stood  thus  for  some  time,  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  resumed  his 
seat;  but  I  dropped  down  upon  the  doorstep;  the  moonlight  was 
pleasanter  than  the  ghostly  shadows  of  the  cabin. 

"  I  worked  rapidly,  pausing  for  an  occasional  reassuring  glance 
at  the  bank  of  clouds.  I  had  scooped  out  the  sand  to  a  depth  of 
perhaps  three  feet,  when  the  point  of  my  spade  unexpectedly 
came  in  contact  with  a  hard  surface." 

"The  bed  rock?"  I  ventured,  as  the  old  man  stopped  short, 
as  though  overcome  by  the  memories  he  had  invoked. 

"No  —  and  this  was  what  surprised,  almost  terrified  me.  I 
knew  that  the  sand  was  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  that  I  could  have  reached  bed  rock  so  close  to 
the  surface.  Carefully  pushing  the  point  of  my  spade  about,  I 
found  that  the  obstruction  was  apparently  circular,  and  perhaps 
three  feet  in  diameter.  A  few  moments'  work  cleared  away  the 
intervening  sand,  disclosing  a  flat,  round  rock.  Using  my  spade 
as  a  pry,  I  lifted  the  rock  slowly  from  its  resting  place,  and 
perhaps  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  uncovered  the  dark 
mouth  of  a  well.  I  am  not  naturally  a  physical  coward,  but  my 
nerves  were  so  unstining  by  all  that  had  gone  before,  that  it  was 
several  minutes  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  investigate  this 
unexpected  development  of  my  grave.     At  last,  however,  I  secured 
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a  pitch  stick  from  the  cabin  for  a  torch,  and  returned  to  follow 
this  new  '  lead '  to  its  conclusion.  Thrusting  the  lighted  stick 
into  the  opening,  I  found  that  the  well  was  about  four  feet  deep 
and  that  the  sides  were  walled  with  rough  stones  fitted  together 
without  mortar.  At  the  bottom,  on  one  side,  was  a  small  open, 
ing.  Lowering  myself  into  the  well,  I  thrust  the  torch  ahead 
and  cautiously  crawled  through  this  opening,  to  find  myself  in  a 
small  chamber  high  enough  to  admit  of  my  standing  upright. 
The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  of  the  same  rude  masonry  as  the 
well,  while  the  ceiling  was  composed  of  stout  poles,  laid  closely 
together  and  resting  upon  the  stone  walls.  Raising  the  torch 
above  my  head,  I  made  a  rapid  survey  of  the  room. 

Scattered  about  the  floor  were  rude  implements  of  stone,  speci- 
mens of  primitive  pottery,  —  small  jars,  covered  and  uncovered,  — 
bows  and  arrows  of  gaily  painted  wood,  arrow  heads,  and  spear 
points.  I  knew,  at  once,  that  I  was  standing  in  an  ancient 
Indian  grave,  and  was,  therefore,  partly  prepared  for  the  ghastly 
picture  which  was  revealed  when  the  light  of  the  torch  put  the 
host  of  lurking  shadows  to  flight.  Sitting  bolt  upright  against 
the  farther  wall,  grotesquely  hideous  with  feathers  and  other 
savage  adornments,  and  wrapped  about  with  gaudy  robes,  falling 
away  from  the  skeleton  forms  in  decaying  tatters,  were  three 
figures.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  sight,  nor  one  I  cared  to  look  upon 
—  the  dark  faces  with  their  rows  of  shining  teeth,  from  which 
the  withered  lips  were  drawn  in  sardonic  grins,  and  the  staring 
caverns,  which  the  flickering  light  filled  with  phantom  eyes. 

"I  turned  again,  with  idle  curiosity,  to  the  pottery.  Pushing 
oflf  the  cover  of  the  jar  nearest  me,  I  cautiously  thrust  my  hand 
into  the  mouth,  and  lifted  it  full  to  the  light;  and  then  I  dropped 
upon  my  knees,  staring  stupidly  at  the  glittering  heap  of  yellow 
sand  in  my  open  palm,  asking  myself  if  I  were  dreaming.  Ounces 
of  pure,  bright  gold!  As  the  stupendous  fact  worked  itself 
through  my  bewildered  brain,  I  laughed  aloud,  moving  from  jar 
to  jar.  All  told  the  same  story,  save  two ;  gold,  and  full  almost 
to  the  brim !  Gold  enough  for  a  king's  ransom,  and  all  mine  for 
the  taking !  And  then  upon  my  elation  broke  the  flood  of  ray 
misery.  I  was  rich  now,  but,  O  Grod,  of  what  use  ?  With  the 
irony  of  an  accursed  fiend,  fortune  had  waited  until  I  was  ready 
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to  die,  until  my  hopes  were  already  dead,  and  then  overwhelmed 
me  with  her  golden  shower.  I  raved  and  cursed  until  I  was 
exhausted,  and  then  fell  prone  upon  the  floor,  overcome  by  my 
passion.  Presently  I  grew  calmer.  The  storm  of  my  rage  had 
carried  away  with  it  all  pain  and  disappointment.  The  basilisk 
glitter  of  the  gold  had  got  into  my  eyes,  conjuring  into  life 
another  sort  of  demon  than  despair.  I  was  rich,  and  riches  meant 
much;  more  than  love  or  happiness,  perhaps.  Riches  meant 
power — and  revenge.  I  could  go  back  to  my  old  home  and  live 
like  a  prince,  her  next-door  neighbor.  Many  things  come  to 
him  who  has  the  patience  to  wait  and  the  money  to  do.  I  had 
both,  and  would  be  ready  when  the  time  came  to  pay  oflE  her 
father,  her  husband,  herself,  in  the  devil's  coin  of  hate,  the  debt 
I  owed  them. 

"  So  long  I  gloated  over  my  suddenly  acquired  wealth,  and  my 
wild  imaginings  of  revenge,  that  the  charnel-house  air  of  the 
chamber  extinguished  my  torch,  leaving  me  in  Egyptian  darkness. 
With  a  muttered  curse  at  my  stupidity,  I  flung  the  useless  stick 
away,  and,  groping  about,  caught  up  one  of  the  precious  jars,  and 
worked  my  way  to  the  opening.  It  was  no  easy  task  without  a 
light,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  myself  at  last  in  the  well,  still 
holding  the  jar  against  my  rapidly  beating  heart.  When  I  lifted 
my  face  above  the  opening  of  the  well,  I  was  greeted  with  a  blind- 
ing, biting  shower  of  sand.  The  storm,  which  was  to  have  been 
my  sexton,  had  come,  and,  as  if  to  punish  me  for  my  defection, 
buffeted  me  most  cruelly.  Carefully  replacing  the  cover  to  the 
well,  after  I  had  climbed  out,  I  lifted  my  jar  of  gold  in  my  arms 
and  started  for  the  cabin.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  blind- 
ing, whirling  sheets  of  sand  so  bewildered  and  exhausted  me  that 
once  or  twice  I  thought  I  should  have  to  give  up  trying  to  reach 
shelter.  At  last,  however,  I  stumbled  across  the  threshold  of  this 
room,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  I  believe  I  never  before  or  since 
was  so  glad  to  get  inside  these  four  walls. 

"All  night  long  the  wind  raged  with  a  fury  I  have  never 
known  since  in  the  long  years  of  my  residence  here.  When 
morning  came,  my  first  thought  was  of  my  treasure-house.  I 
hastily  dressed  and  stepped  outside.  The  sun  was  just  above  the 
horizon,  smiling  genially  upon  the  quiet  landscape,  which  some 
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way  looked  very  sti-ange  to  my  anxious  eyes,  as  they  sought  the 
particular  sage-bush  which  marked  the  entrance  to  the  grave. 
Not  a  landmark  could  I  see.  With  fiendish  malignity  the  wind 
had  effaced  every  familiar  bush,  and  hillock,  and  ravine.  The 
plain  lay  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  a  gray,  level,  interminable 
waste  of  sand.  I  returned  to  the  cabin  disappointed  and  cha- 
grined, but  not  uneasy ;  and  thinking  myself  lucky  to  have  fetched 
one  jar  with  me,  I  stooped  and  stroked  its  ugly  sides  with  a  miser's 
tenderness.  Then,  to  reassure  myself  by  a  sight  of  the  yellow 
dust,  I  put  my  hand  into  the  jar  and  lifted  it  full  to  the  light. 

^^  I  think  I  went  mad  again  for  a  moment,  for  when  I  came  to 
myself  I  was  standing  over  the  shattered  jar,  looking  down  upon 
its  scattered  contents,  which  twinkled  in  the  patch  of  sunlight 
from  the  open  door  —  white,  red,  and  yellow  beads!  In  the 
darkness  I  had  got  hold  of  one  of  the  only  two  jars  in  the  grave 
which  did  not  contain  gold." 

^*  But  surely  you  found  the  grave  again,"  I  said. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  From  that  day  to  this  I  have 
been  searching  for  the  entrance  to  the  grave.  I  have  gone  over 
every  foot  of  yon  sand.  Storms  have  swept  over  it,  casting  up 
and  tearing  down  hillocks,  covering  and  uncovering  sage-brush ; 
but  never  once  revealing  the  secret  held  fast  in  the  shifting  sand. 
Day  after  day,  armed  with  my  steel-shod  j)ole,  I've  sought,  so 
fruitlessly  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  believe  the  whole  thing  a 
delusion  of  my  overwrought  mind,  were  it  not  for  the  shattered 
jar  and  the  beads  which  I  have  in  my  cupboard.  I  cannot  tear 
myself  away  from  the  accursed,  hopeless  search,  which  has  grown 
to  be  a  mania  that  nothing  but  death  can  cure." 

The  sky  had  become  overcast  as  he  ceased,  and  the  soft  sough- 
ing of  the  pines  told  of  a  rising  wind. 

"  It  is  going  to  blow  to-night,  and  that  means  no  sleep  for  me," 
said  my  host,  arousing  as  from  a  dream,  after  a  long  silence; 
"but  you  are  tired,  and  I  have  thoughtlessly  kept  you  awake. 
Let  me  show  you  where  to  make  your  bed." 

I  was  soon  stretched  between  blankets  and  left  alone  to  sleep* 
But  the  strange  story  to  which  I  had  just  listened  had  so  im- 
pressed me  that  for  hours  I  lay  awake,  thinking  how  curiously 
the  man's  early  history  coincided  with  my  own.     The  mania  for 
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gold,  the  incentive  to  treasure  hunting — love  for  a  beautiful 
woman — the  exile  to  the  mountains,  all  were  the  same;  only  in 
my  case  the  woman  loved  was  bound  to  me  by  no  spoken  tie. 
Years  ago  I  had  vowed  that  I  would  never  ask  Agnes  to  be  my 
wife  until  I  had  made  a  fitting  home  for  her,  and  it  had  been  this 
apparently  hopeless  ambition  that  had  sent  me  away  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  I  determined  to  remain  until  either  death  or  fortune 
cured  me  of  my  mania.  To-night,  as  I  lay  revolving  in  my  mind 
every  detail  in  the  story  of  my  host,  I  feel  that  death  alone  would 
effect  the  cure. 

Just  as  I  sank  into  a  light  slumber  a  lusty  halloo  shook  my 
drowsy  senses,  then  voices  and  the  tramping  of  horses  broke  ir- 
regularly into  the  softer  monotony  of  the  rising  wind,  and  pres- 
ently my  host  entered  with  some  one,  who,  like  myself,  spread  his 
blankets  upon  the  floor,  and  then,  lulled  by  the  wind,  I  fell  fast 
asleep. 

When  I  awoke  the  sun  was  streaming  in  at  the  open  door  of 
the  cabin.  Leisurely  dressing  myself,  I  went  outside  to  look  after 
my  horses,  and  met  the  stranger,  a  prospector,  like  myself.  As 
we  exchanged  words  of  greeting,  my  eyes  traveled  carelessly 
across  the  plain  until  they  were  arrested  by  an  object  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a  giant  shrub,  an  object  so  like  the  figure  of  a  man  that  I 
broke  oflf  what  I  was  saying  and  ran  swiftly  towards  it,  with  a 
strange  fear  tugging  at  my  heart,  —  a  fear  soon  jujstified.  Lying  on 
his  back,  his  white  face  upturned  to  the  smiling  sky,  I  found  my 
old  host,  his  madness  cured  at  last.  Grasped  firmly  in  both 
hands,  and  lying  partly  across  his  dead  body,  was  the  steel-shod 
pole,  the  point  thrust  deeply  into  the  loose  sand.  Together,  the 
stranger  and  I  carried  him  to  the  cabin,  and  then  I  went  to  bring 
the  coroner  from  the  settlement  across  the  mountain,  leaving  the 
stranger  to  keep  vigil.  As  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  slanted 
across  the  fateful  plain,  we  buried  him  close  by  his  cabin  door, 
with  the  crumpled,  time-seared  letter  from  his  sweetheart  hidden 
over  his  peaceful  heart.  The  coroner  took  possession  of  his 
effects,  among  which  we  found  the  broken  jar  and  the  beads. 
The  next  morning  we  separated  and  went  our  several  ways.  For 
two  days  I  traveled,  and  then  a  thought,  which  had  haunted  me 
ever  since  I  found  the  old  man  lying  dead,  caused  me  to  retrace 
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my  steps ;  my  suspicion  proved  correct.  I  found  that  the  point 
of  his  staff  had  touched  a  rock,  the  entrance  to  his  long-sought 
treasure-house,  and  the  shock  of  joy  had  killed  him.  The  interior 
of  the  grave  was  as  he  had  described  it  to  me,  and  —  but  ^yhy  go 
into  details?  Fortune,  not  death,  cured  my  mania  and  satisfied 
my  ambitions.     A  month  later  I  was  married  to  Agnes. 
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?Lung:  Trouble,  if  they  will  write  me  their, 
(express  and  postoffice  address.  Sincerely, 
(r.  A.  SLOCUM» M. C.»  183  Pearl  SU Hew York.1 
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INDIANA  BICYCLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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I A  FORTUNE  IN  AN  HOUR 

Can  be  made  by  inventing  some- 
thing new.     Send  for  list  of ... . 

100  INVENTIONS  WANTED 

And  patent  book  free. 

Patents  procured  through 
U8  sold  without  charge. 

EDQAR  TATE  &  CO., 

SoUdtore  of  United  States  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Tnde  Marks,  Designs,  and  Copyrights. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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An  Eye  Opener!  Don't  Miss  It!  < 

Th«  Black  Cat  will  shortly  pnbUsh  "The  Mys-. 
terioui  Cwd  Unveiled."  a  sequel  to  ♦*  The  M^nterioui  '  | 
Card."  which  oaused  such  a  tremendous  and  widespread  | ' 
•ensatlon  upon  its  Appearance  in  ^  ' 

Tub  Black  Cas  tat  Tebruary. 


The  sequel  graphically  nnvells  oae  of  the  darkest 
mysteries,  and  reveals  the  contents  of  theaccureed  piece 
of  pasteboard  which  caused  Richard  Burwell  the  loss  of 

I    friends,  wife,  and  home.    Order  of  your  dealeriwir. 
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ADVEKTISEMENTS. 


I 

1  Tied  Down 

!  —the  woman  who  doesn't  use 
[Pearline,  She's  lied  to  her 
work,  and  tired  with  it,  too. 
Pearline  makes  another  wo- 
man of  her.  It  washes  and 
cleans  in  half  the  time,  with 
half  the  work.  Nothing  can 
be  hurt  by  it,  and  every  thing 
is  saved  with  it.  Pearline 
does  away  with  the  Rub,  Rub, 
Rub.  Pearline  does  more 
than  soap ;  soap  gives  you 
more  to  do. 


Millions  "l&e  Pearline 


THE 


ORiENrr 


Li 


And  W.  C.  Sanger  hold  the  World's  Unpaoed  | 
Mile  Record,  a  m.  1002/5  NCc.  S 

GET  THE  ORIENT  OAT.  I 

WALTHA/A  A\PG-  CO.,      j 

240  Broadway,      -       -      Hew  York,  H.  Y.  | 


An  Explanation* 


Just  as  the  last  forms  for  the  May  number  of 
Thb  Black  Cat  eo  to  press  we  learn  that  the 
stonr,  "  A  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Trance,"  I 
by  Eugene  Shade  Bisbee,  which  appears  in  this  j 
issue,  and  for  which  we  paid  Mr.  Bisbee  one  hun-  { 
dred  dollars,  was  published  in  a  somewhat  dififer-  l 
ent  form  in  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  World  for  < 
March  20  and  21.  ' 

Mr.  Bisbee  informs  as  that  the  story  as  pub- 
lished in  the  World  "VTM  altogether  unauthonxed. 
He  says :  **  I  called  at  the  World  oflSce  for  my 
MS.,  which  had  been  submitted  upon  the  express 
condition  tliat  I  might  withdraw  it  if  I  desired. 
I  was  told  that  I  could  have  it  by  calling  in  a  few 
days;  that  it  was  there  amongst  a  great  mass  cf 
manuscripts  which,  in  their  rush,  was  unindexed.  I 
called  repeatedly,  telling  them  that  I  wished  to  re- 
write the  story  and  send  it  elsewhere.  After  ball 
a  dozen  calls  I  saw  the  managing  editor  and  ex- 
plained the  matter  to  him.  He  took  my  name  and 
address  and  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  tfcc 
MS',  and  told  me  if  they  cotild  find  it  they  woold 
mail  it  to  me :  at  all  events,  U  would  net  he  fmh- 
lished  in  the  World,  Acting  upon  this  positive 
assurance,  I  rewrote  the  story  and  sent  it  to  Tub 
Black  Cat." 

As  the  story  in  question  is  our  exclusive  prop- 
erty, duly  protected  by  copyright,  we  shall  of 
course  not  permit  the  matter  to  rest  here.  Mean- 
while we  offer  the  public  the  foregoing  explanation. 

The  Shortstorv  Publishing  Compaky. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  23,  1896. 
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A  MARKETMM'S  LUCK. 

SATED  AT  THE  YEBT  BRINK 
OF  THE  OBATE. 


Boston,  Mass.  —  **I  was  sick  for 
neirly  two  years,'*  said  George  H.  Dim- 
niog,  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  the  his- 
toiio  landmark  of  Boston.  **  I  was  run 
down,  had  nervoos  prostration,  lost  my 
appetite,  could  not  sleep  without  opi- 
stM,  had  litUe  control  over  ray  limbs, 
was  so  light-headed  that  I  was  afraid  to 
walk  about  alone,  could  not  see  except 
through  a  blur,  had  a  constant  pain  in 
the  pit  of  my  stomach,  and  had  aban- 
doned business,  pleasure,  and,  practi- 
cally, life  itself.  When  the  crisis  came 
I  was  out  of  my  head  and  my  tempera- 
tore  was  up  to  105  degrees.  When  the 
neighbors  came  to  inquire  the  doctor 
told  them  that  I  was  past  hope.  My 
nurse  made  another  appointment,  as 
if  it  was  certain  that  my  death  would 
oome  in  five  days  at  the  outside. 

*<I  had  one  chance  in  ahundred,  and  I 
took  that  chance.  All  the  doctors  and 
medicraes^ad  failed  in  my  case,  and  I 
threw  V^emN^l  over.  It  seems  as  if 
of  diseases  in  these 
^^  electricity,  and  new 
treatmS^  '  _ 

''Puritana  was  jiiStv^hatllS^eeded. 
When  I  got  a  bottle  and  b^Mi^TOng  it 
I  found  that  I  was  being/^ajfe^fcyer 
new,  just  as  it  says,  from  tne  soies  of 
my  feet  to  the  top  of  my  head. 

**It  stopped  that  miserable  pain  at  the 
pit  of  my  stomach;  it  made  me  eat  like 
a  hungry  man  and  sleep  like  a  healthy, 
tired  man.  It  cleared  my  head  so  that 
I  can  now  see  without  glasses  and  walk 
home  through  the  crowded  streets 
without  the  least  danger  of  falling 
downoinder  the  horses*  feet. 

)d  to  get  back  to  the 
markelgjl^ddrvid  it  makes  me  want  to 
bug^fiemai^^o discovered  Puritana 
when^Ss^a^^t^t  I  am^ell,  even 
better  thalr1twasl>e(ore  Im^  taken 
sick.  My  wife  says  tiokt^iti^crepos- 
teronsto  say  that  anythingHMi^Puri- 
tana  saved  my  life,  for  M^tUu  hhicItI  me 
from  the  danger  of  paralysis.  At  that 
time  my  friends  would  not  have  given 
two  cents  for  my  chances.  That  is 
why  I  do  not  lose  a  chance  to  tell  about 
Puritana;  for  I  believe  a  great  many 
lives  could  be  saved  if  people  only  knew 
what  it  would  do. 

**  I  will  never  be  without  Puritana  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  I  believe  that  will  be 
some  time,  as  I  am  growing  younger 
and  happier  every  day.'* 

This  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  for  it 
is  being  duplicated  every  day. 


Puritana 


Trade  Hark. 


Registered. 


//  cures  from  head  to  foot, 

^^      moI  all  sickness  and  all 

if  /disorders  of  the  Blood, 

Liver,  Kidneys,  Lungs, 

^^  Nerves,  Heart,  firain, 

C/  and  Sldn  is  caused  by 


92% 

A  Wrong 

Stomach 


Puritana  makes  the 

Heart  Bi£rht» 
liungs  B&ht» 
Liver  lUffBt, 
Blood  B&htL 
Kidneys  Biglit, 
Nerves  Bisrfit, 


Because  it  makes 


A  Right 

Stomach 


It  brings  to  any  man,  woman,  or 
child,  strength,  comfort,  happiness,  and 
new  life. 

0«t  of  roar  drniglst  Udanwt  dlMMe-ooaqvoiiydl*- 
ooT«7  (UM  prlee  u  $1  for  the  oonpleto  tuahn« 
botlle  of  PuritBDA,  one  bottleof  PniituiA  Fflli,  i    _ 
bottle  of  PnritaiM  Tablets,  ell ia  one  iieekage),  end; 


r(fl ^ 

ofParitBne,one  bottleof  Pai1taneFfIli,endoBe 

of  Pnrifeene  Teblete,  ellinone  iieekage),  endymi 

will  Men  the  dej  when  jon  heerd  of  Pmttane.  Hm 
Pnritenft  Oompovnd  Oo^  Coneoid,  *-**-- 
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Why 

WE  ADVERTISE 


It  does  seem  singular,  as  mcM>'  e?erybody 
uses  tbem  already,  ^t — there  are  stui  fk  few 
people  who  imagine  all  spring  rollers  are  the 
same.  Therefore  we  advertise  the  fact  that 
the  Hartshorn  Shade  Roller  Is  the  one  that  is 
perfect,  that  iu  strength  is  lasting,  that  it 
works  smoothly,  pivots  as  fredy  as  if  on  ball 
bearings  and  has  unbreakable  brackets.  Don't 
have  some  poor  imitatioD  palmed  off  on  you, 
but  see  that  you  get 
the  Genuine,  whh< 
the  Stewart  Harte-^ 
horn  autograph  on 
label. 
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The  House  Across  the  Way. 

BY   LEO   GALE. 

HEN  I  answered  the  advertisement  of  the  man 
in  whose  employ  I  am  now  earning  my  daily 
bread,  I  said  that  I  was  "  a  young  man  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  single,  experienced  in  the 
haberdashery  and  perfumery  lines,  willing  and 
obliging,  and  very  desirous   of  obtaining  em- 


ployment." That  was  the  exact  truth,  particularly  the  last 
part;  as  I  was  then  down  to  my  last  ten  dollars,  without  a 
resource  outside  of  my  own  humble  labors,  and  not  a  friend  or  a 
single  relative  in  the  world  to  help  me,  or  to  put  forward  one 
dollar  to  pay  for  my  room  rent,  or  my  modest  two  and  a  quarter 
ideals  a  day ;  or  to  buy  me  the  one  suit  of  clothes  I  usually  wore 
li  a  year,  or  the  two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  the  few  other  things 
liliiich  I  obtained  by  laboring  steadily  from  ten  to  fifteen  houra 
dailyv  almost  thrpe  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year. 

So  you  know  what  I  am.  However  persistently  some  of  my 
'iidloi?r-salesmen  may  assume  the  manners  and  appearance  of 
j^HofceTS  and  bondholders,  I  personally  wets,  and  am,  a  very 
'jpntfale  young  man,  who  knows  himself  pretty  well,  and,  as  a 
. jppoll'  of  a  long  introspection,  has  settled  down  to  be  everlast- 
jtigfiy  content  with  enough  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  and  a  bed  to 
JJl^p  ill,  with  a  roof  over  it.     Romance  has  never  }iad  a  place  in 
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my  life,  and  sentimentalism  is  a  word  devoid  of  any  meaning  for 
me.  Only  when  a  boy  do  I  remember  reading  or  hearing  any- 
thing beyond  the  bare  facts  of  life,  daily  labor,  debts,  troubles, 
and  half-filled  stomachs,  and  a  few  day  dreams,  —  not  mine,  but 
other  young  men's. 

I  never  thought  that  I  should  play  a  part  in,  or  be  a  witness  of, 
a  life  drama  or  tragedy,  or  ever  hear  of  one  (I  mean  right  close 
up  to  myself),  or  see  the  sequel  of  one,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
But  I  did.  And  when  I  think  of  it  now,  it  makes  me  creep ;  for 
what  I  saw,  others  will  some  day  see,  and  when  it  is  discovered 
there  will  be  quite  a  stir  in  the  papers.  The  stir  may  not  last 
long,  but  it  will  be  talked  of  as  a  really  strange,  uncanny  sort  of 
thing.  And  so  it  is.  Not  absolutely  frightful,  but  just  simply 
very,  very  strange. 

Before  I  obtained  the  position  I  at  present  occupy,  I  rented  a 
small  front  hall  room  in  a  very  quiet,  respectable  street.  This 
street  is  situated  between  two  avenues  that  lie  east  of  Eighth 
Avenue  and  west  of  Lexington,  and  is  between  Twenty-third  and 
Forty-second  Streets.  That  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  or  will  describe 
it.  This  street  was,  as  I  said,  respectable,  and  so  was  the  house 
(though  the  house  was  the  least  pretentious  in  the  block).  It 
was  a  street  that  has  that  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  New  York 
streets :  some  houses  were  old,  some  were  new,  some  extremely 
modest,  bordering  on  shabbiness ;  others  quite  attractive,  of  brown 
stone,  and  tenanted  by  people  comfortably  if  not  well  off. 

The  room  of  which  I  was  the  quiet,  silent  occupant  was  one 
that  needs  no  description  to  the  man  or  woman  who  knows  any- 
thing of  city  boarding-house  life.  It  was  on  the  third  floor,  over- 
looked the  street,  and  was  just  over  the  stoop.  I  won't  stop  to 
tell  everything  that  was  in  it,  for  that  is  not  my  purpose  here. 
I  came  every  night  and  went  every  morning;  jt  seven  o'clock 
every  morning,  generally  at  eight  or  nine  every  night.  When  I 
got  home- 1  generally  stayed  right  in  my  room,  retiring  at  ten  or 
eleven  regularly.  I  had  no  money  to  spend,  and  so  was,  perforce, 
a  very  regular,  good  young  man  —  for  I  also  went  to  church 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  sometimes  Sunday  night.  I  used 
often  to  gaze  out  of  my  window  at  the  people  passing  by,  particu- 
larly during  the  long  Sunday  afternoons  when  it  was  raining  or 
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cloudy,  and  everything  seemed  very  quiet,  somber,  cold,  and  puri- 
tanical. It  was  not  much  of  an  entertainment,  but  it  was  all  I  had. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  that  occasionally  made  my  street 
gazing  interesting,  and  that  was  the  coming  and  going  of  a  very 
■smart-looking -young  man  who  was,  it  was  reported  to  us  less 
favored  "  roomers,"  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  house  just  opposite 
—  a  man  who  had  made  quite  a  fortune  in  the  produce  business, 
and  was  now  retired.  You  must  understand  that  we  liad  some 
quite  rich  neighbors,  for  this  street,  being  near  a  large  center, 
had  some  solid  householders,  and  a  few  stylish  boarding-houses 
further  up  the  street,  besides  the  modest  ones  of  which  I  was  a 
patron. 

This  young  man  I  speak  of  was  evidently  a  favored  son.  He 
did  nothing  but  go  out  in  the  morning  at  from  ten  to  twelve,  and 
many  times  T  had  been  awakened  by  the  noisy  stopping  of  his  cab 
at  all  hours  of  the  night:  He  was  a  "  blood  "  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  the  envy  of  many  of  us  who  gathered  at  the  dining-table  and 
discussed  this  young  child  of  fortune's  escapades.  For  some  of 
us  came  closer  to  him  during  odd  moments  of  the  day,  when  he 
perhaps  came  into  some  store  where  one  of  us  was  employed, 
or  when  we  met  him  face  to  face,  or  passed  him  in  a  carriage  on 
some  of  the  avenues.  Sometimes  he  had  male  or  female  compan- 
ions, always  of  the  flashy  kind. 

Well,  life  jogged  along  for  me  in  the  same  dull,  dry  way  for 
some  years.  I  earned  the  same  salary,  ate  the  same  sort  of  food, 
wore  the  same  sort  of  clothes,  and  lived  the  same  sort  of  life  as  I 
had  always  done  and  hoped  always  to  do.  At  some  time  or  other 
—  when,  I  cannot  place  exactly  —  the  young  man  disappeared, 
and,  in  a  way  that  excited  no  special  comment,  so  did  the  young 
man's  people.  The  house  was  either  sold  or  rented  ;  a  new  tenant 
came  and  opened  a  boarding-house,  failed  and  moved  out ;  another 
one  took  it,  and  in  time  went  away ;  so  also  did  a  third  and  a 
fourth.  Just  then  our  landlady  died,  and  somehow  I  moved  across 
the  street,  right  into  the  very  house  where  the  young  man  had 
lived,  but  now.  so  long  ago  that  he  was  but  a  memory ;  and  as 
nearly  all  his  contemporaries  in  my  former  quartei*s  had  scattered, 
I  never  heard  him  spoken  of,  nor  spoke  of  him  myself. 

The  room  which  my  small  income  permitted  was  a  hall  room, 
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on  the  third  floor  front,  exactly  like  the  one  across  the  street, 
only  just  a  little  bit  larger.  I  settled  down  in  it  uneventfully, 
and  so  continued  to  live.  The  only  thing  which  lent  a  ray  of 
light  to  my  existence  here  was  the  coming  of  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  (and  he  was  a  gentleman),  who  took  the  small  room 
at  the  other  end  of  the  rather  long,  narrow  hallway,  so  that  when 
our  doors  were  opened  each  could  see  the  other  sitting  in  his 
little  den,  and  could  engage  in  cojiversation  if  he  cared  to  talk 
loudly.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  other  lodgers  we  never  did, 
though  we  exchanged  visits  frequently  on  the  long  winter  eve- 
nings. This  was  a  good  thing  for  both  of  us,  for  he  was  poor  and 
alone  in  the  world,  and  so  was  I,  and  our  acquaintance  brought 
us  much  mutual  entertainment. 

Our  rooms  were  not  elegant,  nor  was  any  part  of  the  house  — 
now.  It  did  contain  some  evidence  of  former  luxury,  but  such 
evidence  was  very  scarce  and  seedy,  and  fast  disappearing. 
Besides  the  rooms  we  occupied,  there  was  a  closet  here  and  there 
along  the  hall,  and  two  large  square  rooms  that  were  let  to 
richer  lodgers ;  though,  on  account  of  the  narrow  stairs  and  the 
gloomy  aspect  that  characterized  this  landing,  these  more  ex- 
pensive rooms  were  more  often  empty  than  not.  Often  I 
sauntered  in  and  out  of  them,  side  by  side  with  my  fellow-lodger, 
talking  of  various  things.  We  sat  down  on  the  sofas  and  chairs, 
and  sometimes  lighted  the  gas,  for  we  were  quite  alone  up  here,  and 
being  quiet,  never  gave  any  trouble,  or  called  forth  any  repri- 
mands. A  great  many  others  came  and  went  in  all  parts  of  the 
house,  some  staying  a  week,  some  a  month,  some  only  a  few  days ; 
but  we  two  were  like  fixtures  —  not  very  profitable,  but  desirable 
in  a  way. 

Between  our  two  rooms,  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  was  a  closet 
just  outside  of  my  door,  the  baluster,  then  the  top  step  of  the 
staircase,  another  closet  door,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hall  my 
friend's  room.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  were  the  doors  of 
the  two  large  rooms,  and  between  them  a  blank  space  of  wall. 

Now  I  know  there  is  nothing  very  interesting  about  a  third- 
story  landing  of  an  old   house,  nor  anything  special  to  be  said 
about  the  wall  outside  of  two  rooms ;  but  many  a  time  I  have 
walked  up  and  down  this  hallway  on  Sunday  afternoons  or  even- 
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ings  when  alone,  making  no  noise  and  gazing  at  this  wall  with 
its  gilt  paper, —  of  which  I  knew  every  figure,  and  how  many 
figures  there  were, —  and  at  the  little  skylight  overhead,  or  at 
the  faded  red  carpet  on  the  floor.  I  often  went  into  the  front 
room,  lighted  the  gas,  and  wandered  around  from  object  to  object, 
sat  first  in  one  chair,  then  in  another,  then  in  the  rocker,  and 
lastly  pulled  the  folding  bed  down,  simply  for  something  to  do, 
or  to  speculate  how  nice  it  would  be  to  sleep  in  this  bed  instead 
of  my  own.  But  I  could  not  conceive  of  such  extravagance  for 
any  other  than  a  married  man.  I  would  go,  also,  into  the  little 
wash-closet,  where  there  was  a  basin  and  running  water,  and  a 
cupboard  overhead,  or  into  the  clothes-closet  just  next  to  it,  both 
doors  of  which  faced  the  front  windows.  Then  I  would  go  into 
the  other  large  room,  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and  perhaps  do 
just  the  same  thing.  I  often  borrowed  an  easy  chair  from  one  of 
the  rooms ;  but  more  often  I  would  sit  in  one  of  them,  preferably 
the  front,  and  pass  whole  evenings  reading,  with  my  back  to  the 
window,  at  ease  in  the  large  rocker,  and  with  the  light  falling 
over  my  shoulder  onto  the  book  I  was  reading.  Thus  my  face 
was  towards  the  two  closets  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  as 
the  doors  often  stood  open,  I  could,  and  often  did,  sit  gazing  at 
the  blank  walls;  and  for  lack  of  anything  better  to  do,  often 
laid  down  my  book  and  just  sat  and  stared.  A  blank  mind,  you 
will  say.  That's  true.  Outside  of  my  daily  laboi-s,  there  was 
nothing  much  else  in  the  world  for  me,  or  in  me  for  myself.  So 
I  found  entertainment  simply  in  staring  at  a  blank  wall. 

In  my  many  goings  and  comings  into  these  two  large  rooms  I 
had  often  and  often  done  the  same  thing.  I  was,  perhaps,  in 
these  rooms,  either  sitting  down  or  talking  to  my  friend,  as  often 
as  three  or  four  nights  in  seven.  He,  too,  did  exactly  as  I  did  — 
stared  and  stared,  or  talked,  read,  or  walked,  and  stared  again  at 
the  wall  of  these  inside  closets.  I  had  often  remarked  that  there 
were  generally  doors  in  such  houses  connecting  the  front  and  rear 
rooms.  I  said  so  to  my  friend,  but  he  just  nodded.  Of  course 
it  didn't  interest  him,  or  me,  either,  very  much  just  then,  and 
'  people  who  are  idle  often  say  things  of  no  importance.  Time 
passed  on  in  a  humdrum  way,  and  while  I  repeatedly  went  into 
the  rooms,  the  temporary  occupancy  of  either  or  both,  from  time 
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to  time,  quite  naturally  put  more  important  things  uppermost  in 
my  mind. 

For  a  long  time,  then,  the   rooms   were   both   occupied.    At 
least  it  seemed  a  long  lime,  for  nobody  cared  to  stay  in  them 
more  than  a  week  or  a  month.      While  they  were  let  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  go  into  them,  but  simply  minded  my  own  business, 
only  calling  on  my  friend,  and  nodding  whenever  I  met  the  new- 
comers, who  seemed  to  be  men  of  no  very  interesting  or  attractive 
stamp.     At  last  they  went,  —  first  one,  then  the  other,  — and  we 
were  again  alone  on  our  third-story  landing,  and  able  to  indulge 
in  the  same  inexpensive  habit  of  whiling  away  time  in  the  large 
rooms.     One  night,  when  I  was  the  only  one  on  the  floor,  and 
the  rain  was  beating  a  soft  tattoo  —  sweet  to  a  lonely  man — on 
the  roof  and  skylight,  I  was  taking  my  favorite  promenade  from 
my  own  room  through  the  hall  and  into  the  room  of  my  friend, 
which  I  always  entered  at  will.     I  was  stepping  out  with  long 
strides,  my  head  bowed  down  between  my  shoulders,  my  hands  in 
my  pockets,  and  my  shoulders  humped  high  over  my  chest,  in 
schoolboy  fashion,  from  sheer  idleness  and  laziness ;  and  while  I 
walked  backhand  forth  I  was  saying  to  myself  under  my  breath: 
"  La,  la,  la,  lum,  tum,  tum,  la,  la,  um,  bum,  la,  la,  lum.'*    I  did 
this  two  or  three  times.     Quite  naturally  I  continued :  "  Ah,  ah,  la, 
la,  one,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two,  three ; "  and  so  on,  indefinitely 
and  quite  foolishly.     Othera  have  done  the  same,  I  am  sure,  out 
of  pure  listlessness.     So  I  went  on  walking  up  and  down,  in  and 
out  of  the  two  small  rooms  and  the  two  large  rooms,  thinking  of 
nothing,  and  now  and  then  counting  from  one  up  to  twenty,  or 
any  number,  till  my  fancy  commenced  again  on  "  lum,  lura,  tum." 
On  one  of  these  trips  I  began  to  count,  "  One,  two,  three,  four," 
and  so  forth,  still  out  of  pure  idleness  and  not  with  any  intention 
of   pacing  off  the  depth  of  the  house,   which,  however,  I  did 
unwittingly.     Starting  from  the  window  of  my  room,  I  counted 
twenty-two  to  the  window  of  the  small  rear  room.     At  the  time 
I  made  but  slight  note  of  this,  but  on  going  back  I  noticed  that 
I  counted  again  up  to  twenty-two  exactly.     That  was  as  far  as  it 
went.     I  counted  twenty-two  from  front  to  rear  wall  of  the  house. 
That  was  all.     Then,  after  a  little  while,  I  went  to  bed.    Some 
other  matters  coming  up,  I  was  not  again  at  liberty  to  do  any 
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more  pacing  off  or  other  idle  nonsense  for  a  week  or  more. 
Then,  as  I  happened  to  think  of  measuring  ofif  the  two  large, 
rooms  in  order  to  compare  their  size  with  my  own,  I  paced  from 
the  front  window  of  the  front  square  room  to  the  closet  doors. 
I  measured  first  six  paces,  then,  going  back,  seven,  then  once  more 
I  made  it  six  and  a  half,  and  at  last  about  eight  regular  paces  of 
two  and  a  half  feet  long.  Now  I  cannot  be  sure  as  to  these  little 
details,  as  I  was  not  doing  it  with  any  purpose,  but  only  for 
pastime.  After  measuring  off  my  own  room,  I  went  back  to  the 
large  rear  room  and  measured  that. 

I  was  becoming  interested. 

I  counted  eight  paces.  Eight  ?  Yes,  eight.  No,  it  couldn't 
be.  I  tried  again.  Seven,  seven  and  a  half.  Seven,  then  eight, 
then  eight  again.  I  knew  it  must  be  about  eight,  at  all  events. 
Eight  and  eight  were  sixteen.  I  saw  that  this  disparity  was 
absurd,  but  presently  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  wash-closet 
accounted  for  the  very  apparent  difference ;  only  the  closet, 
which  I  had  not  taken  into  account,  could  not  be  more  than  one 
pace  in  depth,  making  seventeen.  And  I  had  counted  twenty- 
two  that  night  in  the  hall.  But  perhaps  I  had  taken  larger  steps 
to-night.  I  determined  to  try  again.  Once  more  I  paced  off  the 
hall  —  twenty-two  I 

Naturally,  I  was  very  much  perplexed,  but  as  I  was  not  of  a 
very  deep  or  romantic  nature,  nothing  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind,  except  that  the  architect  who  had  planned  this  house,  per- 
haps twenty-five  or  more  years  before,  had  made  some  strange 
calculations,  and  wasted  much  valuable  space  between  two  rooms. 
That  night  I  certainly  did  not  think  of  one  thing  that  was  not 
perfectly  commonplace  and  sensible. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  I  often  thought  of  this  problem  on 
the  many  subsequent  occasions  when  sitting  in  that  front  room ; 
and  one  night,  when  my  usually  slow  mind  was  troubled  with 
some  unusually  fanciful  notions  concerning  the  black  space  of  at 
least  ten  feet  between  these  two  i-ooms,  I  decided  to  bring  home 
a  long  builder's  tape  measure  from  the  store  the  next  evening. 
For  what  purpose  or  with  what  end  in  view,  I  did  not  stop  to 
analyze.  I  was  just  curious  and  mystified.  The  next  night  I 
somehow  got  upstairs  with  alacrity,  and  as  luckily  no  one  wtus 
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around,  I  fell  to  at  once,  aind  began  measuring  off  the  front  room 
from  the  front  windows  to  the  closet  doors.  The  exact  depth  to 
the  doornsill  was  twenty-one  feet,  six  inches,  and  from  the  door-sill 
of  the  wash-closet  to  the  wall,  a  little  under  two  feet.  Then  I 
went  into  the  rear  room,  and  found  that  the  depth  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  wall  was  nearly  nineteen  feet.  I  next  went  out  into 
the  hall,  and  again  opening  both  doors,  found  the  depth  of  the 
house  from  the  inside  to  be  about  fifty-four  feet.  Here  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  must  be  mistaken.  I  could  not  understand  the 
curious  disparity.  My  head  seemed  to  be  made  of  wood.  Had 
I  been  quick-witted,  I  should  at  once  have  seen  that,  allowing  for 
all  sorts  of  thick  and  thin  partitions,  there  were  at  least  ten  or 
eleven  feet  unaccounted  for  between  the  front  and  rear  rooms  of 
this  third-story  landing.  As  it  was,  nothing  of  the  sort  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind.  Indeed,  I  had  done  well  to  get  as  far  as  I  did, 
considering  that  I  had  not  started  out  with  any  strange  ideas,  or 
with  the  hope  of  unearthing  any  mystery. 

For  a  long  time  I  stood  in  the  hallway,  holding  the  tape  in  my 
hand,  biting  my  lip,  and  trying  to  think  what  it  all  could  mean. 
Certainly  there  was  something  out  of  the  way.  Even  supposing 
that  1  was  quite  mistaken  in  some  of  my  measurements,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  general  inability  to  do  more  than  a  few  things  well, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  or  three  feet  astray.  But 
what  that  something  was,  it  was  quite  beyond  me  to  imagine; 
though  I  did  put  my  hand  on  the  wall,  and  look  up  and  down, 
and  feel  of  it  from  end  to  end,  but  rather  aimlessly,  and  with  a 
sort  of  stupid  wonder.  ^'  What's  in  there  ? "  I  asked  m)rself. 
But  I  got  no  answer.  Mine  was  not  a  fertile  brain.  So  barren 
was  it,  that  I  did  not  at  the  time  feel  the  least  sensation  beyond 
a  dull  curiosity  and  perplexity.  After  wandering  round  a  bit 
without  much  purpose,  and  attempting  to  read  a  book,  I  went 
into  my  room,  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down,  and  fell  asleep  in  ray 
chair. 

About  this  time  my  friend  in  the  back  i-oom  was  often  obliged 
to  work  late  nights  at  his  place  of  business,  and  in  consequence  I 
was  left  alone  more  than  usual.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  should 
probably  never  have  done  much  thinking  regarding  the  matter  of 
the  qiieer  measurements  of  this  floor  and  its  spaces,  apparent  and 
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invisible.  But  often,  when  I  sat  alone  in  the  large  front  room, 
looking  into  the  closet  at  the  blank  wall,  I  would  think,  What's 
there  ?  Who  built  such  a  funny  house  ?  And  can  it  be  a  large 
well  hole  that  takes  up  so  much  of  this  unexplained  space  ?  I 
thought  over  these  things  something  like  five  nights,  during 
which  the  subject  forced  itself  on  my  mind  with  growing  per- 
sistency, before  it  occurred  to  me  to  go  up  on  the  roof  and  see. 
This  I  did,  forcing  and  fighting  my  way  up  through  an  ill^mell- 
ing,  black,  cobwebby  scuttle  that  had  probably  not  been  opened 
in  the  memory  of  the  lessee  of  the  house,  fearful  of  making  a 
noise,  a  little  bit  scared  by  the  lonesomeness  of  my  situation, 
and  not  knowing,  either,  what  I  might  come  face  to  face  with 
on  my  way. 

At  last  I  succeeded  in  prying  the  scuttle  cover  up,  and  not 
very  .spryly  got  out  on  the  old  gravel  roof.  The  night  was 
black.  For  a  few  moments  I  could  not  see  afi  inch  before  me, 
but  as  my  eyes  became  used  to  the  darkness,  the  bare  outlines  of 
things  were  visible,  and  I  groped  my  way  to  where  I  thought  the 
room  should  lie ;  then,  getting  down  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  I 
crept  from  front  to  rear  wall,  feeling  every  foot  of  the  way,  lest  I 
should  plunge  down  into  some  terrible  place  from  which  there 
would  be  no  escape.  I  went  along  slowly,  feeling  quite  vexed 
with  myself  for  having  forgotten  even  a  match  ^- but  I  found 
nothing  but  a  straight,  plain  roof  —  that  is  to  say,  my  hand  found 
nothing,  for  I  could  barely  see.  Accordingly,  I  wasted  little 
time  on  the  ixK)f,  but  soon  returned  to  my  room,  quite  chilled, 
and  feeling  that  I  had  very  nearly  made  a  fool  of  myself.  So  I 
concluded  to  put  the  matter  from  my  mind  once  for  all. 

For  two  weeks  I  succeeded.  Then  I  began  to  think  of  it  again, 
at  first  a  little  bit,  then  more  and  more,  till  out  of  business  hours 
I  could  think  of  nothing  else.  Finally,  I  concluded  that  as  I 
could  not  walk  through  the  wall  at  will  to  investigate,  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  go  up  on  the  roof  again,  with  a  lantern, 
and  examine  its  surface  once  more,  this  time  carefully.  I  felt 
loth  to  spend  any  money  on  a  lantern,  but  after  a  day  of  stub- 
bornness, finally  gave  in,  and  one  night  brought  one  home.  That 
night,  however,  my  friend  wjus  at  home,  though,  in  answer  to  my 
somewhat  impatient  inquiry,  he  said  that  he  should  spend  the 
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next  evening  at  his  place  of  business.  On  the  following  evening 
I  was  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  leading  U^  the  roof  at  eight  o'clock, 
or  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  I  might  have  waited  for  Sunday  to 
come,  but  as  that  was  five  days  ofif,  and  as  my  friend  would  be 
at  home  to  ask  questions  all  that  day,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
try  now  or  not  at  all.  So  I  went  up,  opened  the  cover,  this  time 
a  little  more  easily,  and  crawled  out  on  the  pebbles  that  covei-ed 
the  entire  roof.  I  then  lighted  my  lantern,  —  which  was  what  is 
called  a  "  dark "  lantern,  and  illumined  only  such  spots  as^  I 
wished  to  examine, — and  dropped  upon  my  hands  and  knees  as 
before.  I  began  at  the  front,  creeping  along  slowly,  but  knowing 
that  ten  minutes  at  most  would  suflBce  me,  I  did  not  fear  being 
discovered;  and  as  I  was  quite  eager  to  see  what  I  myself  miglit 
discover,  I  was  lost  to  all  other  things  and  went  on  slowly  and 
carefully.  I  remember  that  when  I  judged  I  must  be  over  that 
dark,  empty  space  below,  something  like  a  thrill  ran  through  me 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  be  underneath ;  and  then,  when  sud- 
denly my  hand  ran  against  an  obstruction,  I  thrilled  again  with 
the  thought  that  at  last  I  had  found  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  It 
was  a  rim  of  wood,  which  might  readily  be  passed  over  if  not 
looked  at  closely,  and  it  extended  around,  with  square  comers, 
like  nothing  so  much  as  the  sheathing  at  the  sides  of  a  scuttle- 
hole,  which  overtops  the  roof  generally  by  an  inch  or  so.  Had 
there  been  a  scuttle-hole  here ?  And  to  what  did  it  lead?  What 
did  it  ventilate  ?  But  I  could  not  be  sure^that  there  had  been 
a  scuttle-hole  ;  only  the  outline  of  the  hole  was  there  ;  still,  roofers 
do  not  usually  put  four  strips  of  wood,  meeting  at  right  angles, 
in  any  part  of  a  gravel  roof  to  amuse  themselves.  I  began  to 
think  of  things  with  a  facility  that  surprised  me,  and  spoke  of  a 
latent  pertinacity  of  which  I  had  always  myself  been  ignorant. 
But  however  much  I  might  speculate  on  the  why  and  the  where- 
foi-e  of  what  I  had  found,  it  was  no  explanation,  and  would  have 
amounted  to  nothing  if  the  theory  of  the  scuttle-hole  had  not 
presented  itself.  In  spite  of  a  careful  search,  I  found  nothing 
else,  and  after  a  little  while  went*  down.  Fortunately,  no  one 
was  a  witness  of  my  ascent  or  descent. 

After  that  I  could  not  get  the  matter  out  of  my  thoughts. 
With  that  newly  awakened  hunger  for  the  imusual  which  some- 
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times  comes  to  a  man  whose  life  has  been  wofully  void  ot  inci- 
dent, I  began  to  feast  upon  speculations  and  imaginings  —  a  truly- 
childish  pastime,  I  know.  But  I  never  was  a  great  man.  And 
so  I  kept  thinking  of  it,  night  after  night;  alone,  or  sitting  with 
my  friend  in  his  room,  talking  of  little  things,  or  discussing  things 
in  the  papers,  like  little  people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  big 
events.  I  couldn't  read  now  at  all.  Whenever  I  made  the 
attempt  at  my  old  place,  my  back  lo  the  light  that  burned  right 
by  the  window  of  the  empty  room,  and  my  face  towards  the  open 
closets,  invariably  my  eyes  would  rest  on  the  wall,  and  for  whole 
minutes  I  would  thus  sit  without  uttering  a  word.  My  com 
panion  remarked  this  once  or  twice  and  looked  at  me  curiously  — 
but  he  had  no  notion  of  my  thoughts,  as  I  never  spoke  about  the 
matter  to  him. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  for  a  long  while ;  indeed,  it  did  not 
seem  possible  until  I  had  thought  it  over,  and  over,  and  over,  — 
to  destroy  another's  property  at  first  seemed  unpardonable,  —  but 
I  did  at  last  determine  to  make  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Now,  you 
must  know  that  up  to  that  time  I  had  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  state  of  affairs  which  I  had  discovered  was  different  from  that 
which  might  exist  in  any  old  house,  or  in  any  of  the  houses  in 
this  row ;  for  which  reason  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  a  man 
of  my  nature,  unresourceful,  and  inclined  to  hold  back  in  anything 
savoring  of  an  enterprise,  might  move  slowly  in  such  a  matter. 
Had  I  had  anything  else  to  do  or  think  of  at  the  time,  I  certainly 
should  never  have  made  another  move  in  the  matter.  But  I  did 
at  last  reach  the  point  where  I  resolved  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
wall ;  first,  only  a  long,  very  narrow  one,  such  as  I  could  make 
with  a  long  bell-hanger's  gimlet,  which  had  been  left  lying  in  the 
cellar  under  the  store  where  I  was.  employed.  Then  I  could  make 
another,  or  three  or  four,  and  if  I  found  nothing  then,  I  did  not 
know  what  I  might  do.  I  did  not  even  form  the  least  idea  of 
what  I  might  find.  I  did,  however,  procure  the  gimlet  at  once, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  set  to  work.  At  night,  when  I  com- 
menced to  bore,  I  had  never  once  thought  of  seeing  anything  more 
than  a  few  pieces  of  plaster  drop,  or  of  meeting  anything  except 
some  hard  obstruction,  such  as  a  joist  or  brick.  I  did  see  the 
plaster  drop,  and  so  much  more  than  I  had  calculated  that,  had  it 
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been  out  in  the  room  itself,  I  should  have  stopped  at  once ;  but  as 
the  little  closet  was  dark,  I  felt  that  a  hole  even  two  or  three 
inches  wide  would  not  hurt  anything,  and  so  kept  on.  How  far 
I  should  have  to  go  in  I  could  not  tell.  At  first  only  the  plaster 
fell.  Then  I  struck  something  that  seemed  to  be  a  lath,  but 
which  I  got  through  easily.  My  gimlet  plunged  forward  without 
meeting  anything  —  and  stopped.  I  had  still  about  six  inches  of 
it  to  spare,  and  began  to  turn.  I  seemed  to  be  boring  into  wood, 
though  I  was  not  certain,  and  kept  on  twisting  round  and  round, 
when  suddenly  the  gimlet  plunged  in  again  and  I  knew  I  had 
passed  through  something  more.  I  drew  it  out  slowly  and  with- 
out any  skill,  but  I  only  heard  some  scraps  of  plaster  fall  inside 
and  was  no  wiser  than  before.  Then  for  about  five  minutes  I 
rested,  disappointed,  but  somehow  half  relieved  at  finding  a  plain, 
matter-of-fact,  honest  wall.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  go  on  or 
not.  Should  I  continue  my  foolish  quest,  I  asked  myself,  or  should 
I  go  away  and  cease  to  destroy  the  property  of  others  ?  I  did 
not  much  care  then  what  I  did.  But  after  awhile  I  decided  to 
make  just  one  more  little  hole  beside  the  other,  or  about  half  an 
inch  away  from  it,  and  then,  if  I  found  I  was  only  making  a  fool 
of  myself,  to  give  the  whole  thing  up,  tell  no  one  about  it,  and 
forget  it  altogether.  As  I  made  this  second  hole,  I  saw  that  the 
plaster  fell  out  quite  plentifully  till  the  two  holes  were  about 
united.  It  seemed,  too,  from  the  way  the  gimlet  acted,  as  if  I 
had  just  struck  about  or  near  to  the  hole  I  had  previously  made 
in  the  lath  within.  Had  I  been  calculating  to  enlarge  the  hole 
quickly,  I  could  not  have  done  it  better.  But  as  the  gimlet  filled 
up  most  of  the  space,  I  could  only  guess  at  the  path  it  was  mak- 
ing through  whatever  was  within,  though  I  fancied  that  it  was 
penetrating  just  the  same  substances  as  it  had  before.  When  it 
had  gone  its  entire  length,  and  I  started  to  pull  it  back,  I  found 
it  was  stuck  in  something,  and  so  moved  it  about  violently,  jerking 
and  twisting  it  impatiently  to  get  it  out.  At  the  same  time  I 
heard  much  plaster  fall,  and  a  creaking  and  scraping,  as  when 
rats  run  up  and  down  wildly  inside  the  walls.  At  last  I  jerked 
the  gimlet  out,  and  —  it  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  loud  clang,  for 
I  had  dropped  it  in  the  first  thoughtless  impulse  of  profound 
amazement.    There,  —  right  in  front  of  my  eyes,  —  streaming  out 
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into  the  darkness  of  this  little  closet,  was  a  thin  but  steady  ray 
of  light,  just  like  a  bar  of  gold,  distinct  and  as  unmistakably  a 
fact  as  my  own  existence.  I  could  only  stand  gazing  at  it  as 
rigid  as  a  corpse,  for  I  was  incapable  of  motion.  It  was  there  —  I 
saw  it  —  a  steady,  clear  ray  of  light.  From  where  did  it  come? 
I  did  not  know,  I  was  lost  to  everything  but  that  one  fact  — 
that  a  light  was  streaming  out  into  tlie  closet  from  a  place  which 
no  one  knew  existed.  Then  I  came  to  myself  with  a  shudder, 
and,  after  making  at  least  twenty  attempts  and  as  often  falling 
back  with  fear,  I  brought  myself  up  to  the  hole  and  looked  within. 
At  the  first  moment  I  started  back,  my  hands  flung  backward  up 
over  my  head  in  an  attitude  of  extreme  terror.  My  face  must  at 
that  moment  have  been  absolutely  livid. 

A  thrill  of  intense  and  sickening  horror  tingled  at  the  roots  of 
my  hair,  till  it  seemed  as  if  it  stood  up  on  my  head ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  felt  as  if  an  electric  shock  ran  down  my  spine, 
through  my  whole  body,  rooting  me  like  iron  to  the  floor.  I  felt 
my  eyes  bulging  from  their  sockets.  I  could  not,  at  that  moment, 
have  moved  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  if  my  tongue  had 
not  been  paralyzed,  like  my  entire  body,  I  should  have  shrieked 
madly.  For  within  the  brilliantly  lighted  room  on  which  I  looked, 
in  a  large  armchair  close  by  the  table,  there  sat,  rigid,  and  white, 
and  terrible,  a  man  whose  black,  open,  and  staring  eyes  were  fixed 
directly  on  me  with  horrible  intensity.  By  his  side,  on  a  table, 
lay  a  shining  pistol,  and  on  his  forehead  was  a  spot  of  bipod  that 
told  the  tale  of  self-destruction.  At  that  moment,  one  thought, 
one  mad  desire, —  to  be  away  from  that  spot,  anywhere  so  that  I 
might  escape  from  the  awful  situation  into  which  my  curiosity 
had  led  me, — came  to  me  with  such  force  as  to  sicken  me.  Had 
I  been  able  to  move  hand  or  foot,  I  should  have  fled  away,  out  of 
the  house,  to  escape  from  those  starting,  lifelike  eyes  of  this 
corpse,  with  which  I  was  alone  in  j;his  silent,  gloomy  place,  with 
only  a  partition  between  us,  but  no  bar  to  save  me  from  the  silent, 
deadly  horror  that  came  through  the  opening  I  had  rashly  made,  — 
the  opening  that  once  seemed  so  narrow,  but  now  all  too  wide,  — 
while  we  gazed,  one  at  the  other,  the  awful  dead  and  T.  The 
rigidness  that  terror  lent  to  me  at  last  gave  way,  and  I  fell  prone 
to  the  floor,  unconscious. 
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At  length  I  came  to,  slowly,  but  not  with  any  feeling  of 
courage.  There  was  the  light  above  my  head,  and  I  knew  that 
within  —  I  scrambled  up,  and  half  walked,  half  stumbled,  out  of 
the  room  and  closed  the  door  after  me.  Then  I  seized  my  hat 
and  coat,  and,  with  only  one  side  glance  at  the  innocent-looking 
wall  in  the  hallway,  left  the  house  and  hurried  out  to  the  street. 
Here  a  feeling  of  relief  came  to  me  with  the  presence  of  my 
fellow-men,  and  with  the  noises,  and  lights,  and  the  busy  rush  of 
life.  How  glad  I-  felt  to  be  alive,  here,  out  in  the  open  streets, 
where  every  one  was  happy  in  the  fact  of  being  alive.  Yet  even 
now  I  shuddered  when  I  thought  of  that  light,  and  that  inner  room, 
which  no  one  had  dreamed  of,  and  of  its  ghastly  tenant,  dead  in 
the  midst  of  life,  alone  in  his  strange  mausoleum. 

But  I  had  to  return.  Only  I  decided  to  wait  for  my  friend,  as  I 
should  not  dare  to  even  go  up  to  my  own  room  alone.  So  I  went 
back  to  the  street  where  I  lived,  and  wT^lked  up  and  down  from 
one  avenue  to  another  till  he  should  come.  I  had  a  long  wait,  but 
he  came  at  last,  and  together  we  went  upstairs.  He  went  into 
his  room,  and  I  followed  him  and  took  a  seat. 

The  usual  greetings  were  passed,  and  the  same  inquiries  as  to 
the  day's  business  on  his  part  or  mine.     I  sat  silent,  and  with 
difficulty  repressed  shivers  of  fear.     I  wondered  what  he  would 
say  if  he  knew  what  lay  so  near  him.     I  could  not  tell  him  then 
—  not  at  once.     I  was  trembling  too  much,  though  I  controlled  it 
enough  J;o  escape  notice.     I  let  him  talk  on  in  his  pleasant,  cour- 
teous way.     So  far  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  do.     I  was  re- 
solved not  to  go  back  into  that  room  again  alone,  and  I  knew 
that  I  could  not  go  into  my  own  room  and  sleep.     I  was  on  the 
point  of  asking  him  to  let  me  sleep  that  night  with  him ;   but 
what  sense  I  had  left  told  me  that  such  a  request  would  seem  to 
him  ridiculous.     But  what  was  I  to  do?     Why  not  tell  him?     I 
was  not  going  to  patch  up  the  wall  again  and  leave  the  mystery 
within  forever.     My  queer  way  and  occasional  shiver,  and   the 
expression  that  must  have  been  in  my  eyes,  at  last  caused  him  to 
ask  me  if  I  were  not  well.     He  noticed  my  pale  face  and  men- 
tioned it.     I  could  only  stare  at  him.     The  horror  qf  it  all  seemed 
again  to  come  over  me.     My  teeth  chattered.     I  had  jumped  up 
from  my  chair ;  but  he  forced  me  into  it  again,  asking  me  if  he 
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could  do  anything  for  me.  "For,  Mr.  Jones,*'  lie  said,  *^you  look 
like  a  very  sick  man." 

"I  am  sick,"  I  said.  "Oh,  heaven,  if  you  —  "  That  was  all 
I  could  get  out  then,  and  I  sat  silent  for  some  moments,  while  he 
(his  name  was  Flemming)  was  too  polite  to  ask  further  as  to  a 
matter  which  I  must  have  appeared  to  him  desirous  of  saying 
nothing  about.  He  did  not  know  that  I  was  simply  overcome 
and  almost  too  weak  to  talk.  At  last,  however,  I  fully  made  up 
my  mind,  and,  gathering  all  the  strength  I  could,  in  broken,  dis- 
connected sentences  I  told  him  all  —  or  not  all,  but  at  least  the 
outline  of  the  thing.  He  simply  sat  still  and  stifif  in  his  chair. 
When  I  had  finished  he  said  not  a  word,  but  just  sat  as  still  as 
ever,  looking  at  me  in  silence,  till  his  eyes  seemed  so  like  those 
others,  that  I  sprang  up,  crying,  "Don't —  don't  look  at  me  that 
way —  I  can't  stand  it.  I  am  not  a  brave  young  man.  You  look 
like  — like  him!" 

He  at  least  was  bmver  than  I.  Recovering  himself,  he  got  up, 
and  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  said :  "  Jones,  it  is  all 
strange  —  very  strange  —  but  possible.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
that  happen  now  and  then.  Come,  let  us  look ;  I  want  to  see  for 
myself.  Then,  when  we  come  back  here,  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
know  about  it." 

"  What  you  know  ?  "  I  stammered,  almost  shrieked. 

"  Yes,  what  I  know,"  he  answered.  "  Come  on.  I'll  make  it 
all  clear,  —  only,"  he  added,  "  I  did  not  know  as  much  about  this 
as  you  have  accidentally  found  out.  For  the  present,  come  and  let 
us  see  what  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  only  a  dead  man,  —  under  rather 
unusual  circumstances,  to  be  sure.  But  it  is  only  the  circum- 
stances that  give  horror  to  it.  The  fact  itself  is  simple  enough. 
Suicide?     Yes,  that  is  bad  —  but  come." 

How  I  ti'embled,  even  with  him!  And  he  seemed  so  strong 
and  fearless.  I  bad  not  got  over  the  shock  yet.  We  went  into 
the  front  room.  The  light  was  yet  burning  as  I  had  left  it,  and 
there  the  same  narrow  stream  of  light  was  falling  through  the 
hole  I  had  made,  cutting  through  the  shadow  of  the  closet.  I 
watched  him  as  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  hole  in  the  wall, 
while  he  stopped  about  two  feet  away  from  it  for  a  few  moments. 
But  he  waited  only  a  short  time  before  putting  his  eye  to  the  hole ; 
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as  he  did  so,  I  saw  a  shudder  pass  through  iiim,  and  noticed  that 
he  clenched  his  hands ;  I  also  heard  his  teeth  meet,  and  heard 
him  say  to  himself,  '*  Yes  —  it  is  too  true.     It  is  Albert.'* 

It  is  hard  to  describe  the  effect  these  words  produced  on  me, 
implying,  as  they  did,  a  knowledge  of  things  on  my  friend's  part 
of  which  I  had  never  even  faintly  dreamed.  They  relieved  me  a 
great  deal,  too,  and  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  feel  coming  into 
my  mind  a  practical  realization  of  the  entire  circumstftnce ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  fact  of  a  dead  man  being  here 
before  us,  and  nothing  more  unnatural.  But  I  did  not  cease  to 
realize  and  to  feel  the  awful  strangeness  of  his  death,  and  the 
situation  in  which  we  found  him,  closed  in  this  inner  secret  room, 
more  solemn  than  a  tomb,  within  a  few  feot  of  living  men  and 
unknown  to  all  the  world.  My  companion  must  have  stood 
motionless,  his  gaze  fixed,  fascinated,  on  the  things  he  saw 
through  that  hole,  for  a  long  time.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to 
assume  a  little  courage ;  so  that  by  the  time  he  moved  back,  I 
was  ready  to  look  a  second,  this  time  to  note  all  those  other 
things  which  I  had  overlooked  in  my  first  great  fear.  But  how- 
ever strong  I  had  thought  myself,  I  was  speechless,  and  involun- 
tarily started  back  on  beholding  those  intently  fixed  eyes,  which 
again  penetrated  me,  and  at  seeing  that  awful  death's  head, 
straight  and  erect  above  the  rigid  body;  beneath  it  the  white 
shirt  bosom,  —  for  the  figure  was  clad  in  full  evening  dress,  — 
and  glistening  on  one  finger  a  large  and  brilliant  diamond,  which 
seemed  to  me  but  to  add  to  the  grewsomeness  of  the  picture. 
The  first  shock  over,  I  looked  around  the  room  as  much  as  the 
size  of  the  hole  would  allow,  or  a  space  of  about  five  square  feet 
In  the  center  was  the  silent  corpse,  which  had  sat  there — for 
how  long,  who  could  say  ?  By  his  side  was  a  table,  and  on  it  the 
shining  weapon  which  had  done  the  work  of  destruction.  One 
hand  rested  on  the  knees,  the  other  liung  by  the  side  of  the  chair. 
I  could  see  the  foot  of  a  bed,  and  also  the  end  or  side  of  a  splen- 
did counterpane.  Also  I  could  catch  a  sight  of  a  rich  carpet  at 
the  far  corner  of  the  room,  and  part  of  a  walnut  dresser.  And 
strangest  of  all,  above  the  head  of  the  man,  the  gas  burned  brightly 
and  steadily,  with  just  that  little  occasional  flicker  when  the  air 
passes  through  it  out  of  the  pipe.     It  was  so  strange,  so  passing 
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auge,  tiiat  I,  too,  looked  aiul  looked,  not  able;  to  move  away 
ira  the  secrets  of  this  hidden  room,  which  Fate  had  given  up, 
th  its  awful  tenant,  once  more  to  the  sight  of  men. 
When  I  did  draw  away,  after  turning  again  and  again  to  take 
ast  look,  we  both  gazed  at  each  other  a  long  while  without 
saking.  What  could  we  say  ?  Astonishment  was  still  in  pos- 
sion  of  our  senses,  and  what  words  were  to  follow  between  us 
1  not  yet  come  to  our  lips..  Silently  we  again  looked,  first  one, 
n  the  other;  then  again  and  again,  while  the  stillness  was 
)roken  by  the  least  sound  throughout  the  house.  Only  the 
pse  sat  there,  while  the  gas  burned  over  his  head,  and  we,  at 
other  side  of  the  little  hole  in  the  wall,  stared  repeatedly  at 
man  within  as  long  as  we  could  endure  the  fixed  regard  of 
eyes.  At  last  we  both  moved  away.  But  my  friend,  bethink- 
himself  that  others  might  discover  the  mystery,  went  back. 
w  him  take  up  some  pieces  of  plaster,  and,  after  wetting  them 
he  wash-closet  just  by,  place  them  again  in  the  hole.  He  then 
it  into  his  own  room  (I  following  closely  after)  and  brought 
I  with  him  a  bottle  of  mucilage.  With  this  he  fixed  and 
bed  the  broken  wall  paper  over  the  crack  again,  using  some 
es  of  matches  to  fill  the  chinks  in  the  plaster,  till  the  hole 
entirely  closed  up  and  concealed. 

This  is  only  temporary,"  he  said  to  me.  "  To-morrow  I  am 
g  to  close  this  up  better,  and  I  am  going  to  hire  this  room 
re  I  leave  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  lock  the  door  after 

No  one  must  know  but  you  and  I.     Now,  will  you  come 
my  room  ?     I  want  to  tell  you  something." 
he  had  thought  I  meant  to  leave  him  for  an  instant  that  night, 
as  mistaken.     I  meant  to  stay  with  him  on  some  pretext  or 
•  till  morning,  when  I  could  think  of  some  plan  of  being  with 

or  some  companion,  every  night,  or  of  getting  out  of  the 
3  entirely.  I  did  think  this  last  idea  the  best,  and  was 
dy  planning  how  to  escape  the  result  of  what  I  had  brought 
yself.  Meantime,  I  went  with  him  to  his  room  after  he  had 
d  the  door  of  the  large  front  room,  putting  the  key  in  his 
3t,  and  after  I  had  closed  the  door  of  my  own  room.  I  cer- 
r  intended  to  cling  to  him  closely,  and  so,  after  sitting  down. 
It   the  door  at  his  request,  and  looked  at  him.     He  took  his 
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time,  however,  thougli  I  could  see  his  face  Wius  while.  I  think  he 
was  trying'  to  gather  himself  together,  because  his  liand  shook, 
and  his  face  wore  a  very  grave  expression,  and  he  ^valked  back 
and  forth  a  few  steps  for  some  moments  nervously.  At  last  he 
sat  down  and,  looking  straight  at  me,  said  :  "  I  know  that  young 
man  in  there.  His  name  is,  or  was,  Albert  Clements.  His  father 
once  owned  this  house,  and  lived  liere  with  his  wife  and  that  boy. 
There  were  no  othei-s,  the  other  children  having  died — " 

A  light  had  been  stealing  upon  me.  The  memory  of  a  face  I 
once  knew  so  well,  from  seeing  it  so  often,  came  before  me. 

*'  Heavens  I  "  I  exclaimed,  '^  I  knew  him  too  —  at  least  by  sight. 
Why,  it's  a  great  deal  more  than  five  yeai-s  ago.  It's  nearer  ten, 
when  I  lived  across  the  sti-eet,  and  used  to  see  him  go  in  and  out 
of  this  house. 

"  We  all  knew  him,  we  young  fellows  who  l)oarded  over  there. 
Can  it  be  possible?  " 

''  It  may  be,"  my  friend  answered.  "  Indeed,  you  are  right. 
He  did  live  here  about  that  time." 

"  But  you  — you,"  I  cried,  "  who  are  you?  Or  in  what  way 
were  you  connected  with  this  tragedy  ?  " 

'^I,"  he  replied,  "had  no  connection  with  this  suicide  at  all. 
I  was,  in  fact,  a  sufferer  too,  from  the  circumstances  that  led  up 
to  it.    I  am  going  to  toll  you  the  whole  story  from  the  beginning. 
To  commence  with,  I  was  the  partner  in  business  with  this  young 
man's  father.     I  knew  him  well,  not  only  in  a  business  way,  but 
as  a  friend,  for  we  had  grown  up  as  boys  together  in  the  office  of 
a  produce  broker  a  good  many  years  ago.     Pardon  me  if  I  grow 
reminiscent,  but  I  can't  help  looking  back  to  those  days  long  ago 
when  Charlie  Clements  and  I  were  happy,  careless  boys  —  and 
now  — !     But   we  grew   to   manhood,  and  started  in  business 
together.     We   prospered   till    we   were    both    quite   well-to-do. 
During  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  when  we  had  barely  begun, 
we  made  a  great  deal  of  money.    Our  house  continued  in  business 
for  many  yeai-s ;  you  must  know  that  I  am  not  a  young  mau,  nor 
even  a  middle-aged  one.     I  am  getting  old  now,  though  a  good 
constitution  is  helping  me  to  keep  off  actual  infirmities.     Well, 
when  Chai'lie  Clements  married,  it  was  to  the  girl  we  both  lov^d. 
That  is  the  reason  I  never  married,  myself.     But  I  remained   lug 
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Mend,  and  he  mine,  and  time  passed.     They  had  three  children, 
but  two  died,  and   only   the   youngest,  Albert," —  I   saw   him 
shudder,  and  his  eyes  moved  towards  where  that  man  must  have 
been  sitting  then,  —  "  only  Albert  was  left.     Then  they  came  to 
this  house  at  about  the  time  Albert  left  college.     The  boy  didn't 
go  to  work.     He  had   evidently  learned  too  much  of  the  softer 
side  of  life,  and  his  father,  as  some  men  will  do  who  have  had  to 
work  hard  themselves,  seemed  never  to  make  up  his  mind  to  com- 
pel his  son  to  earn  bis   living.     It  was  a  fatal  weakness.     The 
boy  grew  willful   and   wild.     What  is  the  use   of   multiplying 
words?    In  time  he  became  uncontrollable.     It  took  perhaps  five 
or  six  yeai-s  to  make  him  an  utterly  worthless,  luxurious  man 
about  town  —  a  rich  man's  son,  whose  father   paid  all  his  bills. 
There  were  some  very  heavy  ones  too.     His  parents  idolized  him, 
and  so,  no  matter  what  he  did,  his  father  backed  him  up.     I  knew 
nothing  of  it  —  not  tlien.     Business  seemed  to  go  along  the  same 
as  ever,  though  I  did  notice  that  my  partner  was  getting  old  very 
fast.     That,  though,  I  thought  was  but  the  effects  of  a  lifetime  of 
overwork.     Had  I  known  what"  was   taking  place,  I  might  have 
stopped  it,  or  made  the  attempt,  at  least ;  or  I  might  have  pro- 
tected my  own  capital,  at  all  events.     I  could  not  imagine  that 
my  partner  was  using  the  firm's  money ;  but  he  did  come  to  do 
that  in  time,  for  his  own  was  all  gone.     You  see,  his  son  spent  so 
much  that  the  old  man  went  into  Wall  Street  to  recoup.     But  he 
only  lost   still  more,  with  the  result  that  he  had  nothing  left  of 
his  own ;  and  he  had  to  have  money  in  one  way  or  another.     I 
don't  believe  he  ever  meant  to  misuse  mine,  only  we  had  been  so 
long  together,  he  must  have  come  to  regard   everything  in  the 
business  as  our  common   property.     Besides,  he  was  getting  old. 
Care  was  making  inroads  in  his  mental  health  as  well,  and  he  must 
have  been  desperate.     Anyhow,  he  was  drawing  a  lot  of  money 
constantly,  and  I  never  suspected  that  we  were  coming  near  to 
a  crash,  as  I,  —  well,  I  have  to  blame  myself  too ;  a  man  should 
be  alive  to  things,  and  I  was  not.     It  happens  often  to-day,  and 
will  happen  often  again.     Well,  after  Albert  Clements  had  gone 
on  in  this  way  for  a  numljer  of   yearn,  he  met  a  woman,  one  of 
those  creatures  for  whom  a  man  would  go  through  the  plagues  of 
hell.     You  might  expect  that  a   man   who  had  for  yeare  been 
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accustomed  to  the  society  of  women  would  be  proof  against  the 
wiles  9f  a  creature  whose  charms,  perhaps,  lay  in  a  brighter  eye 
than  the  rest,  or  a  redder  mouth,  or  a  quicker  wit.     The  French 
people  call  it  diable  au  corps.     This  woman  certainly  had  it.    I 
saw  her  once,  only  once.     She  was   certainly  beautiful,  but  the 
young  man,  having  come  under  her  influence,  was  beyond  redemp- 
tion.    His  excesses  had  been  mild  before  compared  to  his  habits 
now;  and  excesses,  I  believe,  lead  to  insanity, —  plain,  unmistak- 
able madness.    I  am  sure  Albert  Clements  had  become  insane.   To 
have  reasoned  with  him  now  would  have  been  utterly  futile.     He 
was   lost  to  shame,  honor,  decency,  —  everything.     And  so  his 
poor  father  and  invalid  mother,  after  they  had  spent  a  fortune  in 
paying  his  debts,  were  threatened  with  absolute  beggary.     Our 
business  went  under.     I,  too,  was  a  poor  man.     Clements  begged 
me  on    his  knees  to  forgive  him,  and  his  wife  nearly  went   mad 
before  my  eyes  on  that  occasion.      The  boy  —  he  was  not  at  home 
—  had  been  away  with  that  woman  for  a  week.     They  couldn't 
tell  where  he  was.     As  for  me,  what  could  I  do,  or  of  what  use 
was  it  to  reproach  this  poor  old  dotard,  the  friend  of  my  youth  ? 
I  forbore,  too,  for   his  wife's   sake.     And   that  day  I  left  their 
house,  this  house,  with  only  a  few  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  my 
good  name  gone  forever.     Somehow,  all  the  sense  and  reason  in 
my  nature,  and  also  all  the  good,  all  the  godliness   in  me,  tnust 
have  come  to  my  aid  then,  for  I  braced  up  wonderfully,  and  went 
to  work  for  ten  dollars  a  week.     I  remember  knowing  a  man  who 
lost,  in  one  day,  one  hundred    thousand    dollars  in   speculation. 
He  is  as  happy  to-day  as  a  poor  man  as  he  ever  was  in  affluence. 
Well,  I   lost   sight   of   Clements  for   a   few  months,  and    what 
followed  in  this  house  I  did  not  know,  till  one  day  he  sent   for 
me,  and  told  me  what  had  taken  place,  and  what  you  and  I  have 
looked  upon  to-night. 

"  It  seems  the  son  had  that  room  fitted  up  from  some  whim,  as 
it  was  a  dark  inside  room  with  no  windows  and  only  a  small 
scuttle  to  ventilate  it  (I  had  been  in  it  only  once,  by  chance,  and 
so  knew  nothing  of  its  situation).  He  used  to  come  here  to 
sleep,  as  he  said  it  was  a  room  to  which  no  sound  penetrated. 
This  I  did  not  know  till  Clements  told  me  when  he  sent  for  me 
after  we  had  parted,  and  up  to  to-night  I  did  not  know  positively 
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that  it  was  this  room  he  meant,  as  he  did  not  describe  it  accurately, 
and  from  my  having  been  in  it  only  once  before  for  a  moment,  I 
did  Dot  fix  it  in  my  mind.  However,  my  former  partner  sent  foi 
me,  as  I  said.  He  was  nearly  gone.  He  had  left  this  house  and 
moved  to  a  dingy  little  place  far  up  town,  on  the  extreme  West 
side.  I  found  him  lying  on  his  bed,  and  knew  he  had  not  long 
to  live.  When  I  had  seen  him  last  he  looked  like  an  old,  broken- 
down  man,  but  now  he  was  literally  drawing  his  last  few  breaths. 
His  wife  was  dead  —  killed  by  the  shock  of  her  son's  suicide. 
The  young  man  (so  Clements  told  me  brokenly)  had  gone  to  this 
room  after  coming  home  at  the  end  of  that  week  when  I  had  last 
been  in  the  house.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  when  he  came  in. 
He  heard  the  story  of  the  ruin  he  had  caused.  He  saw  what  he 
had  done ;  so,  going  to  his  room,  without  stopping  to  take  his  hat 
off,  he  deliberately  shot  himself  dead.  Horrible  ?  Yes,  it  was. 
But  it  was  Nemesis.  I  will  not  say  he  deserved  his  fate.  I  do 
not  think  any  man  deserves  such  an  end.  But  he  had  brought  it 
on  himself.  The  old  man,  I  suppose,  was  horror-stricken,  and 
his  mind  gave  way  when  his  wife,  rushing  upstairs,  opened  the 
door,  looked  in,  saw  what  —  what  we  saw  to-night,  and  fell  dead 
on  the  door-sill.     You  may  well  say  '  horrible '  now." 

He  stopped ;  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ;  his  whole  body  shook, 
and  his  head  hung  forward  on  his  breast.  After  awhile  he 
went  on : — 

"  Clements  must  have  been  nearly  maddened  then.  Surely  he 
had  become  crazy.  It  was  easy  to  understand.  When  I  saw  him, 
and  while  he  was  telling  me  this  awful  tale,  he  was  certainly 
more  mad  than  any  madman  I  have  ever  seen.  But  he  was  a 
weak,  powerless  one,  only  his  mind  was  gone,  and  I  knew  so,  too, 
his  life  would  soon  be  gone.  He  told  me  all,  though,  but  he  did 
not  say  in  what  room  the  young  man  had  killed  himself.  He  just 
said,  *  in  that  room.' 

*'  *  Joe,'  he  cried,  clutshing  my  arm,  '  I  buried  her,  my  wife. 
But  him — I  walled  him  up.  I  buried  him  right  there.  And 
there  he  is  now.  Joe,  do  you  hear?  At  the  last  trumpet  call, 
he'll  wake  and  know  once  more  what  he  has  done,  for  he'll  see 
the  pistol,  and  look  in  the  mirror  and  see  the  hole  in  his  head, 
and  he'll  see  the  clothes  he  wore  tliat  night,  and  he'll  know  it 
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all.  He's  there  yet,  and  there  he*ll  remain  till  the  end.  No  one 
knows.  You  won't  tell,  Joe,  will  you  ?  No,  no,  not  you.  He 
wronged  you,  too.  Do  you  forgive  him,  Joe?  I  don't.  No, 
no  ;  Joe,  Joe,  I  say,  friend  —  Joe. '  It  was  all  he  said.  Cluu-lie 
Clements  was  dead." 

For  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  made  no  sound.  I  saw  my 
friend  bury  his  head  in  his  arm,  and  heard  him  sob  like  a  man 
who  lived  over  again  the  saddest  moment  of  his  life.  This  man, 
who  was  alone  in  the  world,  with  only  the  past  to  look  back  upon, 
whose  history  had  been  such  a  sad  one  —  now,  at  the  recollection 
of  these  strange  and  sad  events,  wept.  And  I,  myself,  felt  the 
hot  tears  course  down  my  face,  and  turned  my  head  away.  I 
heard  the  little  clock  tick,  and  a  door  slam  somewhere  below. 
But  here  there  was  silence.     I  could  not  speak  a  word. 

At  last  he  spoke  again. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Jones,  he  said,  "  it  is  too  much  for  my  com- 
posure, this  going  over  these  times  once  more.  I  cannot  show 
you  with  half  vividness  enough  these  things  as  they  really  took 
place.  To  me,  of  course,  nothing  else  can  ever  stand  out  so  dis- 
tinctly. However,  I  will  finish  my  story.  After  burying  my 
poor  friend,  and  learning  that  he  had  absolutely  nothing  left  in 
the  world,  not  even  the  small  equity  in  this  house,  which  I  had 
thought  he  had  retained  through  everything,  I  went  back  to  work. 
There  was  not  veiy  much  for  me  in  life.  But  I  had  fully  decided 
on  my  courae,  having  fought  and  conquered  that  battle  with 
myself  which  all  men  who  have  had  my  experience  must  fight. 
And  so  I  took  up  my  life  again,  and  bleak  and  barren  as  it  was, 
I  have  been  living  it  ever  since,  —  sometimes  very  poor,  never 
with  more  than  enough.  Often  I  thought  of  the  suicide,  but  not 
with  the  idea  of  taking  any  steps  to  learn  where  his  body  was. 
Finally,  however,  after  some  years,  I  did  decide  to  come  here 
and  engage  board  ;  not  exactly  witli  the  purpose  of  searching  for 
him,  as  I  could  not  tell  but  what,  in  making  some  alterations, 
they  had  found  his  skeleton,  though  I  always  searched  the  papers 
every  day,  and  never  saw  any  account  of  it,  —  but  in  a  vague  way 
I  felt  interested  enough  to  come  here.  My  idea  was  to  hire  every 
room,  successively,  as  it  l)eoame  vacant,  and  as  my  means  i^r- 
niittcd ;  though,  had  I  found  what  I  Wiis  thinking  of,  I  do  not 
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kaow  whether  1  should  have  made  it  known,  and  do  not  know, 
either,  if  I  shall  do  so  now." 

"And  I,"  I  exclaimed,  *' shall  do  nothing  at  all.  I  leave  it  all 
to  you,  though  I  think  it  best  for  us  to  remain  silent.  What 
good  can  it  do  ?  I  have  no  desire  to  gain  notoriety,  or  perhaps 
get  into  trouble,  if  only  for  a  short  time.  It  might  cost  me  my 
position,  and  I  am  poor." 

Do  you  think  I  am  selfish  ?  Well,  I  know  wliat  three  meals  a 
day  and  a  living  mean,  and  I  know  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
too.    I  liave  experienced  both. 

My  friend  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  will  see,"  he  said,  "  At  all  events, 
I  am  going  to  take  some  time  to  think  it  over.  I  have  discovered 
what  I  had  in  view  so  long,  though  before  I  expected  it,  and  in  a 
way  I  did  not  calculate  on.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  there  was  a 
room  unaccounted  for  on  this  landing.    How  did  you  find  it  out  ?  " 

"In  the  simplest  way,"  I  replied ;  and  then  gave  an  account  of 
the  chance  by  which  I  had  discovered  the  disparity  existing  be- 
tween the  measurements  of  the  hallway  and  the  two  large  rooms, 
and  the  length  to  which  my  curiosity  had  led  me. 

"Had  I  known  what  I  was  about  to  look  upon  when  I  made 
those  holes,"  I  concluded,  "  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  do 
it.  When  I  did  see  it,  —  well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  I  fainted. 
Those  eyes  —  heavens!  How  they  came  to  be  fixed  exactly  on 
the  spot  where  I  broke  through,  I  don't  know — but  I  couldn't 
stand  it.  I  just  rushed  out  and  waited  for  you.  If  you  hadn't 
come,  I  certainly  would  not  have  come  up  here  again.  Oh,  it  is 
horrible ! " 

As  I  finished  I  put  my  hands  up  to  my  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  the 
dreadful  sight  out  from  my  vision.  But  in  vain.  I  can  see  it 
now  as  plainly  as  the  fii-st  time  that  night.    I  always  shall. 

"  It  certainly  is  a  marvelous  occurrence,"  Mr.  Flemming  said. 
*'  I  cannot,  though,  account  for  the  gas  burning  all  this  time. 
I  suppose  the  boy's  father  left  it  burning,  so  that  at  whatever 
moment  the  trumpet  should  sound,  he  could  see  himself  as  at  the 
time  of  his  death." 

"  And,"  I  said,  "  I  suppose,  the  room  being  air  tight,  the  body 
has  been  preserved." 
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^' But,"  said  my  friend,  '^a  light  caiuiol  burn  without  air. 
Only,  I  presume,  just  air  enough  got  in,  some  way,  to  permit  of 
the  existenee  of  the  flame,  but  not  enough  to  corrupt  the  body, — 
only  just  suflicient  to  dry  the  skin,  and  in  a  way  mummify  the 
corpse.     Ah !  it  is  strange.     And  wlien  I  look  back  —  " 

He  did  not  finish,  but  became  silent  in  thought.  We  had  said 
all  that  was  to  be  said,  and  now  could  only  think  in  silence  of 
this  weird  life  story  and  its  astonishing  sequel. 

All  that  night  we  remained  together,  sitting  in  my  friend's 
room  talking,  in  our  chairs.  The  next  day  Mr.  Flemmiug  took  the 
large  room.  In  fact,  we  both  took  it,  for  I  have  found  a  lifelong 
friend  in  him  whose  fate  was  joined  to  mine  in  so  peculiar  a  way. 
Long  since  we  moved  out  of  that  house,  having  removed  every 
sign  of  the  hole  which  had  disclosed  so  much  to  us.  But  the 
discovery  of  the  unknown  and  unsuspected  mystery  we  leave  to 
time  and  other  men ;  for  my  friend  will  not  inido  the  work  or 
defy  the  wishes  of  the  friend  of  his  boyhood.  And  I  —  I  am 
content. 
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t>:5  F?(^^  SCENE  of  embaniissinent  was  in  progress  in 
Mi-s.  Parker  Sloan's  libraiy.  Mi-s.  Sloan  was 
very  much  a  woman  of  the  world,  yet  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
feeling  beneath  her  air  of  calm  attention.  The 
young  man  before  her,  though  usually  of  envi- 
able self-possession,  wore  an  expression  ap- 
proaching guilt.  The  fact  wiis  that  Mr.  Simms  —  Mr.  G.  F.  S. 
Simms,  Nortli  Carolina,  his  card  read,  in  the  generous  style  in  which 
Southerners  imply  that  they  are  known  throughout  their  State  — 
Mr.  Simms  was  asking  Mre.  Sloan  for  the  privilege  of  marrying 
her  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Sloan  very  properly  had  asked  him  several 
questions,  one  of  which  he  liad  declined  to  answer.  Hence  the 
strained  situation. 

Not  that  it  should  be  inferred  for  a  moment  that  so  practical 
and  far-seeing  a  person  as  Mi-s.  Sloan  had  not  made  investigation 
anent  Mr.  Simms,  and  his  position,  financial  and  social,  long 
before  his  ardor  had  reached  the  present  crisis.  Left  for  many 
years  a  widow,  she  had  proved  hei'self  an  excellent  woman  of 
business,  and  when  young  Simms  became  devoted  to  Nathalie,  she 
had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  written  to  a  lawyer  in  the  town  from 
which  he  came,  and  asked  certain  questions  which  she  felt  suie 
that  Mr.  Sloan  would  have  asked  had  he  been  living. 

The  reply  had  been  satisfactory.  G.  F.  S.  Simms  was  the  only 
child  and  heir  of  McRae  Simms,  a  man  rich,  philanthropic  and 
eccentric.  Mr.  Simms  had  left  his  son  this,  that,  and  the  other 
real  estate,  valued  at  an  amount  that  would  have  gone  far  to  con- 
tent Mi's.  Sloan  had  his  social  position  been  not  so  satisfactory  as 
it  was.  She  knew,  besides,  that  lie  had  come  to  Boston  well 
inti-oduced,  was  a  member  of  two  good  clubs,  was  good  looking, 
with  the  dark  hair  an  ^  eyes  that  Nortlierriers  think  is  more  typical 
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of  the  South  tlmn  is  true,  and  was  well  read,  and  altogether  a 
desirable  match  for  Nathalie. 

Of  course  Nathalie  knew  nothing  of  her  mother's  researches. 
She  had  been  asked  to  be  the  handsome  young  fellow's  wife,  and 
she  had  said  that  she  would  if  mamma  was  willing.  There  ^vas 
a  look  in  her  blue  eyes  —  a  look  strikingly  like  her  mother  s,  too, 
—  that  said  that  she  would  even  if  mamma  were  not  willing. 

And  now  this  painful  interview.  It  had  not  been  painful  until 
after  Mrs.  Sloan  had  asked  her  questions  —  very  spontaneously, 
be  it  said,  to  the  credit  of  her  dramatic  power  —  and  received 
replies  to  them  which  corroborated  her  North  Carolina  correspond- 
ent, and  at  last  had  said  with  her  most  gi-acious  smile,  for  she 
could  be  very  winning  :  — 

^'  My  dear  Mr.  Simms,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  and  Nathahe 
should  not  be  happy,  and  as  for  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  son 
as  well  as  a  daughter." 

Simms  had  beamed  upon  her,  and  had  thought  her  charming, 
with  her  fine  figure,  and  snow-white  hair  rolled  high  above  her 
still  fresh  face. 

But  she  spoiled  it  all.  Mr.  Simms  had  known  that  it  most 
come,  sooner  or  later,  but  he  wished  that  it  had  not  come  just 
now,  when  he  was  so  happy. 

"  It  seems  curious  to  think  that,  though  we  know  you  so  well, 
we  don't  know  your  first  name.     What  am  fto  call  my  son?" 

Mr.  Simms  flushed,  but  answered  without  hesitation:  "My 
family  and  my  intimate  friends  have  always  called  me  '  G.' '' 

'' '  G  ? '    How  very  strange  !  and  what  is  it  really  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  curious  name  of  my  father's  selection,  I've  told  you, 
haven't  I,  that  he  was  eccentric  ?  " 

'*  I  always  say  that  a  child  ought  not  to  have  a  name  until  he 
is  old  enough  to  be  consulted  about  it.  And  yours  is  ?"  —  tenta- 
tively. 

Simms  felt  that  he  must  take  his  stand  at  once,  and  he  replied 
with  decision. 

"  My  name.  Mis.  Sloan,  is  very  disagreeable  to  me,  and  I  have 
never  used  anything  but  my  initials.  My  family  and  ^  l^nds,  as 
I  said,  have  called  me  '  G,'  and  I  should  prefer  not  to  tell  my 
Christian  name  even  to  you." 
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It  wa8  licro  that  Mrs.  Sloan's  appeamnce  of  calm  attention 
was  ruffled  jnst  a  wee  bit  by  the  imtation  she  was  experiencing, 
and  that  the  young  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  wore  a  dis- 
tinctly guilty  look.  He  gazed  beyond  his  prospective  mother-in- 
law  out  of  the  window  and  across  the  Charles  River  to  the 
picturesque  boathouse  on  the  other  shore. 

There  is  a  long  main  street  in  Norham,  as  in  many  New  Eng- 
land towns,  bordered  by  graceful  elms  and  lined  by  pretty  houses 
whose  grounds,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  slope  to  the  river.  Mrs. 
Sloan's  was  one  of  these ;  a  fine  old  dwelling  of  Revolutionary 
date,  with  a  long  library  extending  the  length  of  the  house.  The 
rear  window  aflForded  an  outlook  for  Mr.  Simms's  embarrassed 
gaze.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Sloan  would  have  let  the  subject  drop  at 
this  point  had  she  not  happened  to  glance  out  of  the  front  win- 
dow, and  see,  walking  down  Main  Street,  Mi*s.  Mortimer.  At 
once  there  sounded  upon  her  mental  ear  the  questions  that  Mrs. 
Mortimer  would  ask  ^bout  Nathalie's  betrothed,  and  the  interroga- 
tions that  would  be  put  by  Mrs.  Mortimer's  sisters,  Mrs.  Weston 
and  Mrs.  Bates,  and  her  husband's  sister,  Mary  Lyman,  and  her 
brother's  wife,  Dora  Munroe,  and  her  cousins,  the  Leffingwells, 
and  her  West  Norliam  connections,  the  Dorseys,  and  all  the  net- 
work of  relatives  and  kinsmen  who  comprise  the  descendants  of 
three  or  four  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town.  Thinking  thus, 
and  unobservant  of  the  straight  line  into  which  Simms's  moHth 
had  settled,  Mi-s.  Sloan  began  again. 

"  But  wouldn't  it  be  better  for  us  to  talk  it  over  frankly  now  ? 
You  see  there  will  be  so  many  questions  asked  about  a  newcomer. 
Norham  is  like  Concord  and  Andover  —  it  requires  a  residence  of 
thi-ee  generations,  at  least,  to  remove  the  stigma  of  being  a  late 
aiTival." 

She  said  it  very  well,  but  she  had  met  with  an  obstinacy  equal 
to  her  own. 

"Should  it  ever  be  necessary,  Mi-s.  Sloan,  you  may  depend 
upon  me  for  meeting  the  necessity;  and,  until  then,  let  me  ask  that 
you  will  not  refer  to  the  matter." 

"  And  Nathalie  ?  " 

"I  suppose  I  may  see  her  now?"  returnod  Simms,  wilfully 
misunderstanding  her. 
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Mrs.  Sloan  went  to  call  lier  daughter,  and  *'  G  "  told  lier  nil 
alx)ut  it,  and  she  said  that  she  didn't  care  the  least  bit  in  the 
world  what  his  name  was  or  whether  he  had  any  at  all. 

However,  as  time  went  on,  Nathalie  saw  an  uncomfortable 
something  in  the  mental  atmosphere  to  which  even  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  wedding  could  not  blind  her.  For  one  thing,  her 
mother  and  her  lover,  the  two  people  she  loved  most  dearly,  were 
on  terms  of  formality  which  she  could  not  change.  Then  the 
torrents  of  questions  that  her  mother  had  anticipated  duly  were 
asked,  and  Nathalie  grew  tired  of  saying :  "  He  has  a  funny  name 
that  he  doesn't  like,  and  I  always  call  him  '  G, '  "  and  of  being 
begged  :  "  Oh,  do  tell  me  what  it  is,  Nathalie,  I'll  never  tell." 

At  first  she  owned  frankly  that  she  did  not  know  it,  and  w*i> 
met  by  a  stare  of  amazement.  Then  these  friends  went  forth  and 
told  others. 

After  several  people  had  said,  "I  understand  that  you  don't 
know  what  Mr.  Simms's  name  is,  Nathalie,"  and  several  raore 
had  hinted,  just  hinted  delicately  to  Mrs.  Sloan,  "  Do  you  think 
it's  quite  safe  to  let  Nathalie  marry  —  er  —  you  know?"  And 
after  Mi-s.  Sloan  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  had  given  her 
daughter  a  sound  scolding  for  the  delinquencies  of  her  lover,  — 
it  was  after  all  this,  that  Nathalie  told  "  G-"  all  about  it,  and  cried 
out  all  her  worry  and  annoyance  on  the  shoulder  that  its  possessor 
hoped  would  bear  lier  burdens  for  her  evermore. 

"  Now  listen,  sweetheart.  I'll  tell  you  this  miserable  old  name, 
and  you  can  tell  your  mother  and  every  one  else,  if  you  like,  that 
you  know  it,  but  what  it  is  I  don't  want  you  to  make  known 
to  any  one  at  all  unless  I  give  you  permission.  Will  you 
promise?" 

Of  coui*se  Nathalie  promised. 

Then  "  G  "  whispered  to  her. 

"Oh,  '  G,'  not  really?  That's  awful !  Oh  !  "  and  the  young 
girl  sat  aghast,  looking  at  the  man  she  loved  as  if  he  were  a  living 
curiosity. 

"Isn't  it  a  howler,  pet?  Do  you  wonder  I  don't  use  it?  How 
do  you  think  your  mother  would  like  it?  " 

"  Can't  you  change  it,  '  G  '  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  it  was  given    nie    by  my  father,  a  good    man,  but 
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extremely  eccentric.  When,  as  a  boy,  I  rebelled  against  it,  he 
declared  that  if  I  gave  up  my  Christian  name  I  gave  up  my 
family  name  as  well.  And  as  I  love  and  respect  his  memory,  as 
I  loved  and  respected  him,  I  shall  continue  to  bear  the  name  he 
gave  me,  though  it  has  proved  and  still  will  prove  a  great  annoy- 
ance." 

Naturally,  it  was  not  soothing  to  Mrs.  Sloan  to  know  that  her 
daughter  knew  a  secret  that  she  did  not,  even  though  it  concerned 
Nathalie  more  nearly  than  it  did  her  mother.  Her  curiosity  was 
aroused  to  the  highest  pitch.  She  wrote  to  the  lawyer  in  North 
Carolina  with  whom  she  had  corresponded  before,  but  from  him 
she  received  no  reply.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  a  question  too 
trivial  to  answer ;  perhaps  "  G  "  —  who  knows  ?  —  had  forestalled 
her. 

Then  she  secured  all  the  lists  of  students  published  by  the 
University  of  Virginia  during  the  years  when  Simms  was  in  resi- 
dence there  —  only  to  find  the  initials,  "  G.  F.  S.,"  and  not  the 
full  name,  as  a  reward  for  her  search.  Simms  had  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  the  authorities  for  four  years  about  those  catalogues, 
and  had  won  his  case  only  by  refusing  absolutely  to  tell  his  name  ; 
and  of  course  they  could  not  put  in  what  they  did  not  know. 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  wedding  drew  near,  Mrs.  Sloan's 
annoyance  was  so  great  that  Nathalie  ventured  to  intercede  with 

**Do  tell  her,  *G.'  I  believe  that  once  you  tell  her,  she'll  for- 
get all  this  irritation  and  be  sweet  again." 

"I  tell  you  what,  dear,  I'll  compromise  with  her,"  returned 
'G."  "  You  wait  here  while  I  go  and  speak  to  her,"  and  he  ran 
ip  to  Mrs.  Sloan's  sitting-room  like  a  repentant  schoolboy. 

"  Mrs.  Sloan,"  he  said,  "  I've  come  to  compromise.  I'm  truly 
iorry  that  not  telling  you  my  namfe  annoys  you,  and  agree  to  have 
t  in  full  on  the  wedding  invitations,  provided  you  agree  that 
fathalie  shall  not  get  a  single  peep  at  them  till  they  are  sent  out." 

After  due  deliberation  the  compromise  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Simms  visited  the  engraver  after  the  cards  had  been  ordered 
y  Mrs.  Sloan,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  bundle  came  home. 

Mrs.  Sloan  did  not  disguise  her  eagerness  to  cut  the  strings, 
iid  hastily  seized  the  uppermost  sheet. 
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It  read :  — 

MKS.    PARKEK    SLrOAN 

INVITES   YOU   TO  BE  PRESENT 

AT   THE   MARRIAGE   OP   HER   DAIJGHTKR 

NATHALIE 

TO 

MR.    GREENVILLE    FEMALE    SEMINARY    SIMMS, 

ON   WEDNESDAY,   JUNE   FIRST, 

AT   FIVE   o'clock,    IN   THE 

FIRST   CHURCH, 

NORHAM, 

1895. 

That  is  how  the  descendant  of  the  Massachusetts  Puritans  h& 
came  one  of  the  joint  ownera  of  a  name  which  is  really  inscribed 
on  the  records  of  a  Southern  State.  Tliis  may  sound  like 
romance, "but  it  is  an  actual  fact,  and  one  which  can  easily  be 
verified. 
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The  Seaweed  Room* 

BY   CLARICK   IRENE   CLINGHAN. 

HIS  is  the  seaweed  room/'  announced  the  house- 
keeper, putting  a  key  into  the  lock ;  "it's  been 
shut  up  for  a  long  time,  and  will  be  a  bit 
musty."  % 

With  this  she  threw  open  the  stout  oaken 
door,  and  we  entered  a  square  apartment,  dark- 
ened by  closed  shuttei-s,  and  heavy  with  a 
strong,  pungent  odor.  As  our  guide  raised  a  window  and 
opened  the  blinds  there  was  a  rustling  all  about  us  as  of  the 
flight  of  pigeons.  This  was  caused  by  the  fluttering  of  quanti- 
ties of  dry  seaweed  which  were  festooned  upbn  the  walls,  and 
over  the  doors  and  windows. 

*^  That's  nothing  but  common  seaweed,"  said  the  good  woman, 
noticing  our  interested  glances.  "  It's  used  only  as  an  ornament 
and  to  give  character  to  the  room.  All  the  choice  varieties  are  in 
these  glass  cases,  and  pressed  in  this  pile  of  scrapbooks,  with 
notes  and  explanations  under  'em." 

"Did  Professor  Linwood  collect  these  specimens  himself?"  I 
asked. 

"I  suppose  80.  He  used  to  go  on  long  voyages  to  the  tropics 
and  come  home  laden  with  new  varieties,  and  then  he'd  spend 
months  classifying  and  arranging  them.  He  was  a  diver  in  his 
younger  days,  and  after  that  made  contracts  for  lifting  sunken 
vessels,  or  exploring  old  hulks  that  had  money  or  merchandise  on 
board.  He'd  put  on  his  diving  suit  and  go  do>yn  with  his  men, 
Tve  beard  tell,  and  many's  the  strange  adventures  he's  had  in 
ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  —  so  he  told  me  one  day  when  he 
felt  chatty.  That's  how  he  first  took  to  collecting  seaweeds ;  he 
ransacked  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  get  specimens.  But  after  his 
liaarriage  he  never  seemed  to  care  for  it  any  more.     But  perhaps 
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all  this  don't  interest  you — it's  the  seaweed  you  want.    You 
can  examine  it  as  much  as  you  like." 

We  did  so  and  lingered  long,  held  by  the  charm  of  this  strange 
room,  that  was  redolent  with  the  mysteries  of  the  great  deep. 
We  sat  on  a  couch,  talking  in  low  tones  and  listening  to  the 
rustling  seaweeds  over  our  heads,  our  feet  resting  on  some  of  the 
same  material,  which  had  been  fashioned  into  a  rude  mat  that 
covered  the  floor  and  also  the  divan  on  which  we  were  seated. 
The  whole  apartment  was  full  of  it  in  all  forms  and  phases.  A 
wreath  of  it  surrounded  the  only  portrait  in  the  room  —  that  of  a 
young  girl  with  frank  pleasing  eyes  and  a  sweet  mouth. 

The  housekeeper,  who  had  excused  herself  for  a  few  momenta, 
now  returned  with  tea  and  biscuits.  As  she  poured  the  fragrant 
beverage  into  little  fat  cups  we  ventured  to  inquire  who  the 
original  of  the  picture  was. 

"  Mi's.  Linwood,  the  professor's  wife,"  i-eplied  the  woman,  giv- 
ing a  quick,  apprehensive  look  at  it  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Then,"  replied  my  companion,  "  it's  no  wonder  the  prof^sor 
took  no  more  voyages  after  his  marriage  !  " 

"  I  said  he  collected  no  more  seaweed,  sir,"  responded  the  house- 
keeper. "  He  made  one  voyage  directly  after  his  marriage,  and 
took  his  bride  with  him.  The  vessel  was  wrecked  in  a  terrific 
storm  and  only  a  few  of  the  passengers  were  saved.  Mrs.  Lin- 
wood was  among  the  lost." 

"  That  was  an  odd  coincidence  —  that  she  should  be  lost  and 
he  be  saved,"  I  said,  half  questioningly. 

"  Well,  sir,  that  leads  up  to  the  most  peculiar  story  you  ever 
heard.  As  long  as  the  professor  lived  I  never  dared  breathe  it, 
but  now  he's  gone  I  might  relate  a  strange  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  this  room." 

We  encouraged  her  so  much  that  the  good  woman  began  im- 
mediately. 

"It  was  not  until  the  professor  was  nearly  sixty  that  he 
thought  of  taking  a  wife.  Then  he  was  very  foolish,  if  I  may  Im* 
allowed  to  say  it,  for  he  fell  in  love  with  a  little  girl  onlj 
eighteen,  and  he  being  rich,  her  parents  favored  the  match,  thougli 
she  was  much  attached  to  a  second  cousin  of  hers,  a  young  fellow 
in  an  importing  house,  poor,  but  with  good  prospects  ;    and,  as 
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luck  would  have  it,  this  co 
tlie  professor  and  his  brid 
for  his  firm. 

"  It  must  have  been  han 
doomed  to  such  a  long  > 
pecially  as  the  professor  i 
and  forbade  his  wife  to  sp< 

*' But,  as  I  said,  the  ves 
almost  immediately.  Mre. 
Ixiud  came  back  a  changed 
had  even  lost  his  interest 
him  shudder  at  tlie  sight  ( 
this  room  and  I  never  saw 
ble  occasion." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "    inc 

"  Well,  you  see,  not  ha\ 
mind,  the  poor  man  becam( 
wanted  to  be  alone,  and  ni 
the  whole  time.  This  was 
and  nieces,  and  they,  with 
motion,  especially  during  t 

"  One  Christmas  eve,  hi 
late  in  the  evening,  and  to 
put  him  to  sleep.  '  He  wa 
and  he  said  he'd  sleep  in 
chance  at  the  dinner  next 
like  any  healthy  boy. 

"  The  attic  was  out  o] 
came  to  me,  and  I  asked  hi 
room  ? 

"  *  Just  the  thing  —  aw; 
squeeze  that  nearly  broke  ] 

"  *  Then  not  a  word  to 
speak. 

"  *  Mum's  the  word,'  sai< 

"  So  I  fixed  him  a  bun] 
and,  as  it  was  bitter  cold,  i; 
I  locked  him  in  and  carrie 
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chance  the  professor  should  stray  up  there  late  in  the  evening  he 
would  find  the  key  gone,  and  probably  think  it  had  been  mislaid, 
for  it  usually  hung  on  a  nail  beside  the  door. 

**  If  rd  known  the  queer  tricks  of  this  room  then  as  I  do  now, 
l\\  never  have  locked  the  boy  in. 

**  What  happened  during  that  night  I  got  straight  from  Jtvck 
himself.  It  seems  he  went  straight  to  sleep,  and  never  woke  till 
the  faintest  bit  of  daylight  was  stealing  into  his  window.  Then 
he  was  aroused,  ix)or  chap,  by  a  low  murmur  of  voices,  and 
sitting  up  he  saw  on  the  hearth  two  figures  tiilking  together  — 
one  a  girl  with  long  black  hair,  and  the  other  a  young  man  who 
held  her  hands  and  was  bending  his  face  down  to  hers.  Both  of 
'em  was  dripping  wet,  and  he  could  hear  the  trickle  of  the  water 
as  it  fell  on  the  big  stone  hearth  they  were  standing  on.  Their 
faces  were  turned  from  him,  but  in  the  girl's  hair  was  tangled  a 
quantity  of  seaweed. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  Jack  wiis  a  plucky  little  fellow  ?  He  was,  to 
the  backbone.  He  said  to  himself  that  what  he  saw  was  'an 
optical  delusion,'  I  believe  he  balled  it,  that  there  was  nobody  but 
himself  in  the  room  —  there  couldn't  be,  because  the  door  was 
locked.  *  What  do  you  want  —  who  are  you  ? '  he  cried,  and  with 
that  jumped  out  of  bed  and  came  straight  towards  the  two  figures. 
As  he  advanced  they  retreated  towards  the  window;  and  when  he 
reached  the  window  there  wasn't  anything  there,  though  the  win- 
dow was  shut  except  for  a  little  space  at  the  top. 

"  Well,  Jack  went  back  to  bed  and  lay  thinking  it  over  for  an 
hour,  then  fell  asleep  again.  He  was  perfectly  healthy,  Jaek  was, 
and  hadn't  much  idea  of  the  supernatural. 

"  But  now  comes  the  strange  part  of  it ;  for  as  he  was  dressing 
the  next  morning  what  did  the  boy  find  but  a  pool  of  salt  water 
on  the  stone  hearth,  in  that  little  hollow  you  can  see  from  here 
that  has  been  worn  in  it,  and  lying  in  it  a  bit  of  fresh  seaweed,  in 
which  was  tangled  a  long  black  hair  I  Then,  as  Jack  told  me, 
his  own  hair  began  to  rise  in  good  earnest,  and  he  was  scared. 

"So  that  morning  after  breakfast  he  takes  the  bit  of  seaweed 
to  his  uncle  and  asks  him  if  he'd  ever  seen  any  like  it. 

"  The  professor  looked  at  the  piece  of  wet  weed,  and  his  color 
went  like  the  going  out  of  a  lighted  taper.     '  It's  an  iinoon^mon 
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variety,'  he  said,  '  iw  it's  never  fouiiil  exi:ei)t  on  the  bu 
drowned  people.  Where  did  you  get  it,  Jack?  '  And  he 
at  the  boy  wihl-like,  for  I  was  a-watching  of  'em  from  tl 
sage  way. 

" '  I  found  it  in  my  room,'  blurted  out  the  boy.  '  There 
couple  of  people  in  there  last  night,  uncle,  dripping  wet.' 

" '  What  do   you    mean  ? '    gasped  his    uncle,  looking 
strangely. 

** '  Come  and  I'll  show  you,'  he  says,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
was  shaking  my  fist  at  him  from  the  hallway.  So  togethe 
went  up  to  the  seaweed  room,  I  following  to  explain  Sv 
taken  the  libeity  to  lodge  Jack  there.  But  the  professor 
noticed  me.  He  followed  Jack  into  the  room,  white  to  t] 
and  kneeling  down  examined  the  little  pool  of  water  < 
hearth.  '  It's  sea  water,'  he  whispered,  after  a  moment, 
did  you  see,  boy?     Tell  me  everv- thing.' 

"  *  There's  nothing  much  to  tell,  uncle,'  went  on  Jack, 
straightforward  way.  'The  girl's  hair  was  down  her  bj 
wet,  and  full  of  seaweed.  And  see  I  Here's  a  long  black 
the  seaweed  I  found.' 

"  The  professor  looked,  then  gave  a  cry  such  as  I  hope  n 
hear  again,  and  fell  biick  on  the  floor  unconscious.  H( 
back  to  life,  but  never  was  well  after  it,  and  he  died  six 
afterward.  Before  lie  went  he  became  communicative,  a 
secret  of  his  wife's  death  came  out.  He  and  his  wife  w( 
small  boat,  the  last  to  leave  the  sinking  vessel,  together 
few  other  passengers  and  one  sailor.  The  professor,  being 
of  authority  and  a  well-known  seaman,  was  in  charge  of  tl 
Just  as  they  were  pushing  off  they  saw  a  figure  clinj 
the  mast  just  above  the  water.  It  was  Mi*s.  Linwood's 
and  former  lover.  At  this  she  cried  to  her  husband  to  pi 
to  the  ship  and  rescue  him,  and  took  on  so  at  his  danger  tl 
demon  of  jealousy  entered  hei-  husband's  soul,  and  he  s 
would  be  impossible  to  go  back,  and  that  to  take  another 
into  the  boat  would  sink  it.  At  that  moment  the  mj 
appeared,  and  as  it  did  so  the  young  man  sprang  into  t 
waving  a  farewell  to  his  cousin.  Then,  with  one  look  at  t 
fessor  that  he   never  forgot  to   hLs   dying  day,  slie,  too,  ^ 
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overboard  and   probably  sank   immediately  —  at  least,  the   Ixnly 
could  not  be  recovered. 

*'  Yes,  it  was  a  strange  thing,  those  two  coming  back  —  if  it 
was  them  —  to  this  room ;  those  who  have  book-learnLng  can 
make  it  clear,  perhaps,  but  I'm  only  an  ignorant  old  woman  and 
don't  understand  these  deep  things ;  I  can  only  tell  it  to  you 
just  as  it  happened." 
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BY    GEIK   TURNER. 

OW  are  things   going  ? "  asked  the  city  editor, 
as  he  came  in  at  six  o'clock  that  evening. 

"  Rank,"  replied  his  -assistant  ;  "  no  end  of 
cranks.  This  room's  been  a  regular  gibbering 
lunatic  asylum  all  the  afternoon.  First,  one 
fellow  came  in  with  an  electric  fly-killer,  and 
then  another  with  a  bicycle  sidewalk  cleaner ; —  sort  of  a  snow- 
sweeper —  and  another  had  a  patent  compressed  food  pill,  and 
there  were  several  hundred  men  with  communications  to  the 
editor.  I'm  all  wasted  away  standing  them  off.  That  epileptic 
patient  was  up  again,  too,  threatening  to  have  a  fit  on  our  nice 
clean  floor  if  we  didn't  put  in  a  correction  for  him.  He's  the 
worst  of  the  lot ;  he's  a  cuckoo,  he  is." 

"What  does  he  want  now?"  queried  the  chief.  ''He's  had 
one  item." 

"  TBat's  what  I  told  him.  I  said  he'd  been  arrested  for  steal- 
ing, and  we'd  published  the  fact,  and  that  when  the  police 
released  him,  we  published  that  too;  what  else  did  he  want? 
But  he  seemed  to  expect  us  to  pledge  oui-selves  to  the  dear  public 
that  he  was  innocent.  Then  I  told  him  we  hadn't  said  he  was 
guilty  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  police 
thought  he  was  guilty,  only  they  couldn't  quite  prove  it.  Any- 
way, we  couldn't  be  expected  to  get  out  a  fourteen-page  paper 
every  day  vindicating  him.  Oh,  we  got  quite  heated  up  over 
it ;  had  a  regular  joint  debate  on  his  previous  record.  I  rather 
thought  he'd  be  here  when  you  came  in,  but  by  and  by  I  tired 
him  out,  I  guess,  and  he  left.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the  office 
was  open  this  evening.  I  told  him  yes,  it  was,  till  four  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  Considering  we  were  a  morning  paper,  we 
generally  had  to  keep  open  nights." 
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It  was  3.55  A.  M.,  and  the  telegraph  editor  w«v8  cursing  the 
newspaper  business  for  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  time  during 
the  night.  All  of  it  was  bad  enough,  he  assured  liimself,  but  it 
was  ghastly  human  sacrifice  to  compel  a  man  to  sj^end  a  large 
fraction  of  his  life  waiting  two  hours  every  morning,  after  ** good- 
night "  had  come  over  the  telegraph  wire,  to  prevent  a  scoop  on 
an  impossible  piece  of  telephone  news. 

He  rattled  the  waste  copy  and  newspapers  before  him  off  on 
the  floor  in  an  indiscriminate  and  wholesale  attempt  to  clear  up 
for  the  next  day.  TRe  yellow  glow  from  liis  electric  lamp, 
hemmed  in  by  its  green  paper  shade,  shone  down  across  his  face, 
and  made  his  desk  a  little  island  of  golden  light  in  the  big  black 
news  room.  Tlie  monotonous  ticking  of  the  old  oflRce  clock  filled 
the  empty  place  with  its  exaggerated  noise.  Outside  he  heard 
the  groups  of  compositors,  as  they  were  discharged,  go  laughing 
and  clattering  down  the  stairway  until  their  noise  died  away  in 
the  lower  stories  and  disappeared  int6  the  street. 

After  a  little  silence  there  was  another  step  that  he  couldn't 
account  for —  a  peculiar  shambling  step,  evidently  directed  up- 
stairs. Probably,  he  thought,  it  was  the  janitor,  or  one  of  the 
compositors  who  had  forgotten  something  and  was  coming  back 
—  only  it  didn't  seem  like  the  janitor's  walk,  and  the  compositors 
seldom  took  that  kind  of  gait  when  they  were  hunying  back. 

The  strange  step  passed  directly  by  the  composing-room  and 
into  the  editorial  hall,  and  the  big  glass  door  slammed  after  it 
It  wavered  and  stopped  at  the  local  room,  and  then  after  a  moment 
continued  down  the  corridor,  hesitating  from  time  to  time  as  its 
owner  shook  violently  at  the  doors  of  the  editorial  writers'  rooms. 
And  then  at  last  it  passed  on  by  degrees,  until  it  stopped  definitely 
at  the  threshold  of  the  news  room. 

"  Where's  the  editor  ?  "  asked  a  voice  from  outer  darkness. 

''  I'm  one  of  the  editors,"  said  the  telegraph  man,  looking  up. 

"  You  ain't  the  one  I  saw,"  said  the  voice  suspiciously.  "  Tall, 
fat  fellow,  with  a  big  moustache  ;  what  do  you  call  him  ?  " 

*'0h,  he's  the  city  editor,"  said  the  telegraph  man. 

"  Yes,  that's  it ;  where 's  he  ?  " 

^••(Jone."  , 

'^Gone!" 
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The  stranger  had  come  up  into  the  penumbra  around  the 
electric  light.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  in  a  slouch  hat  and  a 
pale  brown  overcoat.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
in  the  other  something  metallic,  apparently,  that  looked  like  a 
bunch  of  gas-pipe.  He  was  a  peculiar  looking  man.  His  face 
was  long  and  white,  and  his  hands  were  painfully  bony,  and  his 
eyes  certainly  did  look  que§r.  He  had  the  air  of  a  peraon  who 
wanted  something  very  badly,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
it  very  soon.     The  telegraph  man  sized  him  up  for  a  crank. 

"Yes,V  said  that  functionary,  "he's  been  gone  for  two  or  three 
hours."  He  began  to  get  up  and  reached  out  for  the  lamp,  hop- 
ing to  shut  off  debate  simultaneously  with  the  light. 

"Hold  on,"  said  the  stmnger,  with  the  air  of  one  having 
authority.  The  telegraph  editor  was  a  little  man,  whose  best 
stock  in  trade  in  a  heated  argument  was  always  discretion, — 
and  the  stranger  loomed  up  indefinitely  above  him.  After  a 
second's  hesitation,  the  editor  decided  to  reason  with  him. 

"What  do  you  want  to  have  done  ?"  he  said. 

"I've  got  a  correction  here  you've  got  to  make,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"Oh,  I  can't  do  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  the  telegraph  man, 
cheerfully,  "you'll  have  to  see  the  city  editor.  Come  around 
this  afternoon  about  two  o'clock." 

He  reached  up  his  hand  again  to  the  electric  light. 

"  You  sit  down,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  tone  of  fi-ank  deter- 
mination. At  the  same  time  he  brought  his  right  hand  up  into 
the  light  with  the  bunch  of  gas-pipe.  It  was  a  revolver,  with  a 
bore  like  a  small  tunnel.  He  pressed  the  muzzle  up  against  one 
eyebrow  of  the  telegraph  man,  who  stared  wildly  down  along  the 
barrel  and  saw  the  conical  bullets  peeping  out  of  their  holes  in 
the  cylinder,  like  the  heads  of  nasty  little  animals  peering  out  of 
their  burrows.     He  sat  down  hurriedly. 

The  old  office  clock  ticked  loud  and  apprehensively.  Outside 
in  the  hall,  the  foreman  of  the  composing-room  and  his  assistant 
closed  the  rear  of  the  procession  of  compositors  and  left  the  tele- 
graph man  alone  on  the  floor  with  his  visitor.  The  silence  was 
very  impressive. 

"I  ain't  comin'  up  here  again,"  the  stranger  said  finally,  "I've 
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come  often  enough  already.  I've  been  thinking  tliis  thing  over 
all  night  long,  and  now  Fm  goin'  to  have  it  in  the  paper  to-mor- 
row, and  it's  goin'  to  be  in  to  suit  me  this  time.  I've  written  it 
out  n>yself.     Here,  you  read  that;  that's  what  I  want." 

He  let  down  his  revolver  with  his  right  hand  and  brought  up 
the  piece  of  paper  in  his  left.  It  was  a  dirty  sheet,  torn  out  of  a 
blank  book,  apparently,  covered  with  coarse  writing  in  a  lead 
[Hincil,  and  Wurred  and  dirty  with  erasures. 

The  telegraph  man  lapped  ofif  his  lips  a  couple  of  times  and 
Ixigan  to  scan  the  paper  obediently.     This  is  what  he  read  :  — 

'*The  hell-brats  of  the  law  say  that  Mr.  Abel  Iloffenheimer  is 
a  thief.  They  lie.  He  ain't  a  thief,  and  they  know  it.  But 
still  they  hold  him,  and  they  throw  him  into  loathsome  cells  and 
I)ei*secute  him  always  with  their  deadly  hate.  They  have  their 
i-easons  for  doing  what  they  do.  There  is  a  conspiracy  against 
him  —  a  blood-red,  stony-hearted,  hell-fed  conspiracy.  We  know 
what  it  is  and  who  miule  it,  and  they  would  hound  him  to  his 
death  if  they  only  could.  But  let  them  beware.  We  know 
what,  but  we  tain't  saying.  Only  this  much.  Their  time  will 
come.  As  for  us  not  wanting  to  do  no  man  no  injury,  we  go  down 
on  our  knees,  and  we  lap  the  dust  before  him  and  eat  all  the 
words  we  have  wrote  about  him." 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  stranger  appreciatively,  when  the  telegraph 
man  had  quavered  through  this  text.  "  Now  what  do  you  call 
your  head  man  —  the  boss  of  the  place,  I  mean." 

'^Managing  editor,"  responded  his  victim  meekly. 

"  What's  his  name,"  queried  the  sti-anger. 

"Mr.  Penfield." 

**  Well,  you  write  at  the  end  of  that  '  signed,'  and  then  you  put 
down  his  name." 

So  the  telegraph  man  wrote  down  at  the  bottom,  "  Signed, 
Erastus  J.  Penfield,  managing  editor." 

"Now  that's  tlie  wiiy  you're  goin'  to  put  it  in,"  said  the 
stmnger. 

"  But  I  caiTt  put  it  in  to-morrow  ;  all  the  compositors  have  gone 
home,"  said  the  telegraph  man  plaintively. 

This  statement  had  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  stmiiger  ;  it 
excited  him. 
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"YouVe  ail  editor,  iiiii't  you?''  he  jisketl. 
"  Yes,  that  is  —  yes,  I  suppose  1  jim/' 

"Well,  an  editor  can  get  an  item  into  the  paj>er,  can't  he?'' 
continued  the  stranger,  with  (Convincing  logics 

**Yes,"  said  the  telegraph  man,  ^^  but  he  can't  print  them; 
the  compositoi's  do  that,  you  know/' 

The  stranger  didn't  know  al)out  that ;  all  he  knew  was  that 
the  correction  was  going  in,  and  if  there  wasn't  anybody  else  to 
do  it,  the  telegraph  man  would  have  to  do  it  liimself. 

"But  I  can't  print.  I'd  like  to,  first  rate,"  said  the  telegraph 
man  pathetically,  *^but  I  can't.  I  never  printed  anything  in  my 
life." 

But  the  stranger  was  obdurate ;  he  said  the  editor  would  have 
to  learn,  because  that  correction  was  going  in. 

"This  paper  didn't  treat  me  right;  no,  it  didn't,"  he  went  on; 
"it  said  I  stole." 

The  memory  of  his  wrongs  made  him  rather  maudlin  for  a 
minute.  The  telegraph  man  didn't  like  to  see  him  maudlin, 
because  it  made  him  wave  his  gun  about  in  such  a  careless,  irre- 
sponsible way.  But  the  stranger  was  not  long  in  mastering  his 
emotions. 

"You  see  that,"  he  said,  shoving  tlie  tunnel  of  the  revolver 
into  the  telegraph  man's  face  again. 
The  telegraph  man  confessed  that  he  saw  it. 
"  If  I  let  that  ofif  into  you,  you  darned  little  runt,"  the  stmnger 
continued,  "  there  wouldn't  l)e  anything  left  of  you  but  a  rim. 
fiow  it's  either  one  thing  or  the  other ;  either  I  get  that  correc- 
:ion  or  I  feed  you  what's  in  there.     I'm  goin'  to  have  that  item 
iorrected  if  I  have  to  wipe  out  everybody  in  this  concern,  one 
ifter  another.     And  I'd  just  as  soon  begin  with  you  as  anybody, 
^ow,  are  you  goin'  to  give  me  that  correction,  or  ain't  you  ?  " 
"I'll  try,"  murmured  the  telegraph  man. 

So  they  formed  in  single  file  and  marched  out  through  the 
rooked  hall  into  the  composing-room,  without  further  remarks, 
rhe  telegraph  man,  who  went  ahead,  felt  the  cold  wind  blowing 
•ut  of  that  revolver  on  the  back  of  his  neck  every  step,  and  he 
irasn't  in  the  mood  for  frivolous  conversation.  The  only  remark 
aade  by  the  stranger  was  to  the  eflfect  thtit  he  was  damned  if  he 
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didn't  believe  he'd  shoot  him  anyway ;  which  the  telegraph  man 
was  prayerfully  plesised  to  consider  a  selfish  and  unprofitable  jest. 

The  procession  passed  into  the  stale  tobacco  smoke  of  the  jet- 
black  and  deserted  composing-room,  and  halted  while  the  telegraph 
man  turned  on  the  electric  light.  It  then  passed  on  again  to  the 
speaking-tube  to  the  press-room,  where  the  telegraph  man  carefully 
explained  that  he  was  free  from  guile  in  calling  up  the  people 
downstairs,  because  the  press  always  had  to  be  stopped  when  a 
correction  was  made.  The  stranger  said  nothing,  but  poked  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  into  the  cerebellum  of  the  telegraph  man  with 
great  eloquence.  Then  the  telegraph  man  rang  the  electric 
bell. 

"  Hello,"  he  said  to  the  head  stereotyper,  "  you'll  have  to  liave 
them  stop  the  press  and  put  on  another  page." 

It  was  4.15  o'clock.  The  language  of  the  head  stereotyper 
was  unparliamentary  in  the  extreme.  What  was  the  use,  he 
argued,  at  this  time  of  morning. 

"It's  a  correction.  I've  just  got  to  make  it,"  said  the  tele- 
graph editor,  feeling  the  ring  of  the  revolver  barrel  crowded  into 
the  back  of  his  head.     *'  Really  I've  got  to,  it's  very  important." 

The  head  stereotyper  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  very  impor- 
tant coiTection,  though  his  tone  of  voice  didn't  indicate  it. 

*' Well,  get  a  gait  on  you,"  he  said,  among  other  things,  "it'll 
only  be  in  the  city  anyway." 

Downstairs  the  rattling  of  the  big  press  diminished  and  stopped. 

The  procession  in  the  composing-room  formed  again  and  marched 
to  the  switch  that  turned  on  the  current  to  the  dynamo,  and  the 
gearing  of  the  type-setting  machines  started  up.  The  telegraph 
man  blessed  the  day  that  type-setting  machines  were  invented, 
and  also  the  time  when  he  learned  the  general  principles  of  them. 
If  it  had  been  "sticking"  type,  now,  that  had  to  be  done  — 

But  it  wasn't  sticking  type,  and  there  was  a  slight  ray  of  hope. 
He  went  around  behind  the  first  machine,  lit  the  gas  under  the 
metal  pot,  and  then  came  back  and  sat  down  at  the  keyboard. 
The  rest  of  it  was  easy  now ;  he  needed  only  work  the  keyboard 
like  a  typewriter;  the  machine  did  the  rest.  He  never  had 
operated  the  thing,  but  he  had  seen  it  done  hundreds  of  times. 

At  this  moment  an  idea  struck  the  half-paralyzed  brain  of    the 
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telegraph  man.  He  could  print  anything  he  wanted  to,  he 
thought,  and  his  visitor  wouldn't  know  the  difference. 

He  actually  started  out  to  do  this. 

"Hold  on  there,"  said  the  man,  "how  do  I  know  what  you're 
printin'  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  do,"  admitted  the  telegraph  man. 

"  I'm  goin'  to,"  said  the  managing  editor  pro  tem^  "  and  you've 
got  to  show  me." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  can  show  you  a  proof,"  said  the  unfortunate 
editor  in  despair.  **  Say,  take  that  revolver  away  from  my  neck," 
he  added.  "I  can't  work  this  when  that's  there;  I've  made  a 
mistake  already.     Now  I'll  have  to  begin  all  over  again." 

So  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  stranger  looked 
over  the  telegraph  man's  shoulder  in  intense  silence,  as  he  pain- 
fully pecked  away  at  the  keyboard  and  the  matrices  jingled 
down  the  machine  into  their  places.  The  performance  occupied 
some  eras  for  the  telegraph  man,  but  at  last  it  was  done. 

Then  the  procession  formed  again  and  went  over  and  took  a 
proof  on  the  proof  machine.  It  wasn't  a  very  artistic  piece  of 
printing  that  appeared,  but,  as  the  telegraph  man  reminded  his 
chief  pro  tem^  it  was  his  first  attempt  and  you  couldn't  expect  too 
much.  His  chief  finally  passed  it.  But  he  was  particular  about 
its  position. 

"  I  want  that  where  everybody's  goin'  to  see  it,"  he  said. 
"Now,  where's  the  place  your  boss  puts  what  he  writes? " 

The  telegraph  man  murmured  it  was  the  editorial  page,  and 
the  stranger  said  that  was  what  he  wanted. 

So  the  editorial  form  was  hauled  out,  and  the  correction  went 
in  at  the  head  of  the  first  column  in  double  leads.  The  telegraph 
man  jabbed  out  a  small  editorial  on  the  foreign  question  to  make 
a  place  for  it,  hammered  down  the  page  as  level  as  he  could, 
screwed  it  up  and  sent  it  down  the  form  elevator. 

When  they  heard  the  press  starting  up  again,  the  telegmph 
man  explained  that  the  correction  was  made. 

But  the  stranger  intimated  that  he  did  his  business  in  a  more 
thorough  manner.  Reading  a  proof  might  be  all  right,  but  he 
required  further  assurances. 

"When  do  I  see  the  paper?"  he  asked. 
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''  Why,  if  you  want  to,  you  can  see  it  right  now.  Just  let  me 
go  down  after  it.  I'd  be  very  glad  to  get  it  for  you,"  said  the 
telegraph  man,  starting  for  the  stairway  immediately,  in  his  anxious 
effort  to  oblige. 

"  Oh,  no  you  don't,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  telegraph  man  didn't. 

"  Ain't  there  any  other  way  to  get  that  paper  up  here  ?  "  asked 
the  former,  with  a  meaning  flourish  of  his  revolver. 

"Well — yes — there  is.  They  can  send  it  up  by  the  pneu- 
matic tube  in  the  news  room,  I  guess,"  admitted  the  editor. 

This  idea  being>  satisfactory,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the 
news  room  and  the  paper  was  called  for  down  the  speaking-tube. 
It  came  up  immediately,  fresh  and  warm  from  the  press. 

"  Supposing,"  said  the  telegraph  man  to  himself,  with  horror, 
"  that  correction  doesn't  satisfy  him  now." 

But,  fortunately,  the  contributor  was  very  much  satisfied  with 
his  appearance  in  print.  He  read  it  over  himself  first,  and  then 
invited  the  telegraph  man  to  read  it  aloud  in  order  that  he  might 
get  the  general  effect.  The  telegraph  man's  elocution  wasn't 
very  artistic;  in  fact,  he  found  some  difl&culty  in  reading  at  all, 
but  apparently  it  delighted  the  stranger,  for  he  encored  con- 
tinually. Indeed,  the  telegraph.man  had  floundered  through  this 
bit  of  unique  journalism  a  dozen  times,  and  could  hardly  wag  his 
tongue,  when  his  guest  was  finally  satiated. 

"Well,  I  guess  that'll  do,"  he  said  at  last.  Then,  having 
instructed  the  telegraph  man  that  he  needn't  venture  out  of  the 
news  room  before  7  A.  m.,  unless  he  were  anxious  to  be  filled  full 
of  holes,  he  left  with  a  final  dramatic  flourish  of  the  revolver. 

The  last  the  telegraph  man  saw  of  him  he  was  striding  majes- 
tically out  of  the  news  room  door,  waving  his  paper  in  one  hand 
and  his  gun  in  the  other,  with  the  proud  air  of  a  man  whose 
mission  in  life  was  accomplished. 

What  the  telegraph  man  said  when  he  was  found  by  the  janitor 
late  that  morning  will  never  be  put  into  print. 

And  the  managing  editor,  when  he  opened  his  p^)er  at  the 
breakfast  table — ^woll,  what  do  you  think  the  managing  editor 
said  ? 
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The  Luck  of  Killing  Day* 

BY   MCPHERSON    FKASEK. 

HE  three  companies  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry, 
ordered  up  from  Laramie  with  gilded  records  for 
minstrelsy  and  savage  skirmishes  to  help  form 
the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the 
Platte  at  Fort  Niobrara,  were  dismounting  in 
front  of  their  new  'dobe  quarters  between  H 
Company  and  the  Sutler's  store.  They  had 
been  in  the  saddle  almost  continuously  for  ten  days,  and  were 
sore  of  limb  and  a  little  ugly  in  spirit. 

The  Adjutant's  niece,  who  had  pulled  up  her  pony  in  the  rear 
of  the  guard-house,  fifty  yards  distant,  was  contemplating  them 
attentively.  She  had  never  experienced  colored  regulars  before. 
Her  six  months'  career  on  the  western  frontier,  excepting  a  few 
days  with  a  March  blizzard  at  Bois6  City,  Idaho,  lay  entirely  at 
Niobrara,  whither  she  came  from  the  arms  of  her  parents  in 
Chicago.  They  had  sent  her  with  tearful  reluctance  away  out  to 
the  Post- Adjutant's  wife,  to  forget  Chopin  and  Schubert,  and  five 
o'clocks,  and  small  gossip  for  awhile  —  to  "  get  out  of  the  con- 
ventional," they  told  their  neighbors.  And  while  she  sat  there 
straight  on  her  pony,  and  heard  the  troops  swearing  softly  over 
hot  August  sand-winds  in  May,  and  whistling  jigs  to  keep  their 
teeth  from  gritting,  she  believed  she  must  be  fulfilling  her  mission 
with  great  credit. 

The  two  youngest  lieutenants  of  the  Ninth,  easing  the  wet 
girths  on  their  horses,  were  eyeing  her  hard.  They  hadn't  looked 
on  a  pretty  woman  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  and  had  almost 
given  up  hope ;  therefore,  though  this  one  seemed  to  pay  no 
special  heed  to  their  glances,  she  impressed  them  considerably. 
On  the  ride  down  to  the  stables,  while  the  girl  was  cantering 
home,  they  admitted  as  much  to  one  anothei'.  And  because  they 
had  come  out  of  West  Point  arm  in  arm,  their  admissions  meant 
a  great  deal  more  than  you  might  suppose  they  would. 
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On  the  third  day  in  barracks,  after  they  had  unpacked  their 
boxes  and  chosen  the  most  comfortable  room  in  quarters  to  shave 
in,  they  called  together  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Post  Adjutant, 
smoked  his  Perfecto  cigars,  and  returned  to  their  own  rocking- 
chairs  and  pipes  to  swap  epigrams  on  the  stately  loveliness  of  his 
niece.  The  girl  took  possession  of  their  heads  very  suddenly, 
you  see,  which  was  natuml  and  excusable  under  the  circumstances. 
And  she  occupied  them  with  varying  increments  of  tenacity  until 
one  afternoon,  two  weeks  later,  in  the  cobwebbed  cellar  of  the 
Post  Hall.  They  were  rummaging  in  the  corner  used  as  the  dress- 
ing-room for  the  Post  theatricals. 

"Well,  what  if  she  is  indifferent  and  pious?  A  little  religion 
in  proper  doses  wouldn't  hurt  me  at  all.  And  consider  her  looks; 
she  may  not  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  but  the  resem- 
blance is  close  enough  to  suit  me.  I  took  particular  care  to  study 
her  last  night,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two  youngest  lieutenants 
from  his  perch  on  an  old  gun-rack.  His  name  was  John  Sterling 
Mix,  and  his  hair  was  blonde. 

"Moon-talk,"  said  Sandham,  discovering  a  hand  mirror  in  a 
battered  leathered  trunk.  "  It's  time  you  quit  studying  women, 
Mixie ;  you're  too  young  to  understand  them.  Why  don't  you 
learn  to  talk  Sioux,  which  is  profitable  in  this  country  ?  Some- 
thing is  going  to  break  loose  on  the  Reservation  pretty  soon,  and 
you'll  be  up  a  tree  for  an  interpreter.  I  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  girl  is  lovable  and  good  to  look  at;  but  I  shouldn't 
go  much  farther  than  calling  her  by  her  last  name.  Hello! 
What's  this  nasty  stuff  in  the  pill  boxes?     Looks  like  salve." 

Doris  Sandham  —  he  was  entered  in  the  register  as  "  Lieut,  D. 
Com.,  9th  Cav."  —  had  got  his  fingers  in  some  of  the  grease-paint,' 
and  powder,  and  burnt  cork  left  over  from  the  last  Fool's  Day 
Perfoimance.  He  daubed  a  little  rouge  on  the  end  of  his  nose 
and  squinted  at  the  cavalier  on  the  gun-rack,  who  grinned  and 
began  to  count  off  the  finer  virtues  of  the  girl. 

"If  you  don't  let  up,  Mixie,"  Sandham  shouted,  "I'll  be 
obliged  to  smear  you  with  this  rouge.  It  will  do  you  less  harm 
than  the  color  on  the  cheeks  of  the  adjutant's  niece." 

Mix  glowered  for  a  moment,  while  his  bmin  evolved  an  out- 
landish idea.     Then  he  said  :  — 
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"Dorrie,  I  will  make  you  a  proposition.  I  uuderbtaiid  they 
have  a  Killing  Day  on  the  Reservation  every  week  —  like  our 
Bloody  Tuesday  in  the  Territory.  There's  one  next  Saturday, 
and  some  of  the  people  are  going  over  with  the  Colonel  in  the 
ambulance.  Now  suppose  we  get  out  our  leggins,  and  borrow  a 
shirt  and  ride  in  Avith  the  Indians.  We  can  give  those  skunk- 
eaters  a  few  pointers  on  punching.  Come,  boy,  what  da  you 
think  ?  There's  your  grease-paint  —  see  if  you  can  find  any  burnt 
umber  in  that  trunk  —  yes,  there's  enough  to  paint  a  house. 
Think  of  the  sport." 

*'I  think,"  Sandham  answered,  eyeing  him  quizzically,  "that 
you  are  one  of  the  most  ingenious  fools  I  ev —  " 

"  Wait,"  Mix  interrupted ;  "  I'm  looking  for  sport,  but  I'll 
make  it  an  object  for  you  —  in  deajd  earnest.  If  you  kill  fii-st,  I 
agree  to  quit  talking  about  the  girl,  but  of  course  I  may  call  on 
her  as  often  as  she  pleases.     If  I  kill  —  " 

*'*'  I  accept  the  proposition,  Mixie,"  cried  Sandham,  "  with  abso- 
lutely no  ill  feeling.  The  Sutler  will  drive  us  over,  and  we  can 
make  some  kind  of  a  deal  about  dressing  at  the  Reservation.  You 
are  not  only  an  ingenious  fool  but  a  daredevil.  Come  along 
home.     It's  dinner  time." 

On  Saturday,  about  an  hour  after  guard-mount,  the  two  youngest 
lieutenants  got  into  a  double-seated  buckboard  in  front  of  the 
Sutler's  store  with  a  bundle  that  contained  a  small  hand  mirror 
and  three  boxes  of  burnt  umber;  then  the  pudgy  little  Sutler 
climbed  in  with  a  box  of  Long  Pine  Havanas  and  touched  his 
whip  to  the  nigh  mule.  The  six-mule  Post  ambulance  —  which 
was  used  on  all  occasions  as  a  stage-coach  —  had  gone  on  half  an 
hour  before  with  a  distinguished  and  expectant  party.  By  the 
time  the  buckboard  was  out  of  sight  of  the  Post  and  across  the 
Niobrara  ford,  the  two  youngest  and  the  Sutler  were  chatting 
merrily  over  their  cigars. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  the  Sutler  was  saying,  "  we  manage  to  take  things 
as  they  are  up  here  and  keep  in  decent  spirits.  The  minstrel 
show,  and  the  hops,  and  the  dinners  at  the  Colonel's  and  the 
doctor's  kind  of  make  up  for  the  bad  winter  months  and  the  sand- 
fleas.  Of  course,  it's  the  same  doggonit  old  story,  week  in  and 
week  out.     Until  you  people  came,  we  hadn't  a  new  arrival  for 
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inore'll  two  yeai-s,  uxceptin'  Indians  and  the  Paynnusler  —  and 
Miss  Corliss,  the  Adjutant's  niece.  I  reckon  3H)irve  met  her? 
Well,  she  come  out  last  November,  green  and  somewhat  shy  for 
this  part  of  the  United  States.  The  doctor's  daughter  is  the  only- 
other  girl  we  have,  and  she's  at  school  in  Boston.  When  she 
comes  home  the  two  girls  ought  to  make  a  pair  worth  your  while, 
I  tell  you." 

The  Sutler  twisted  his  mouth  into  a  smile.  Mix  bit  the  end 
off  a  fresh  cigar,  and  asked  if  Miss  Corliss  had  ever  enjoyed  a 
Killing  Day. 

''She  hasn't  even  seen  one,  sir.  She  bought  some  smelling- 
salts  at  the  store  yesterday.  Stylish  girl  ?  She  is  that.  1  dunno 
of  any  handsomer  this  side  of  Omaha,  'pon  my  socks  I  don't, 
exceptin'  the  doctor's  daughter ;  and  we've  kind  o'  got  used  to 
puttin'  her  first.     We  can't  somehow  get  over  it." 

So  the  talk  ran  while  the  buckboard  jolted  easily  over  the 
lumpy,  springy,  buffalo  grass  of  the  level  pi-airie.  Whenever  the 
Sutler  flagged  a  little  on  Miss  Corliss,  Mix  promptly  reminded 
him,  and  was  in  turn  reminded  by  a  nudge  from  Sandham,  who 
found  difficulty  in  squeezing  in  an  occasional  question  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Reservation  and  the  possibility  of  a  war-dance.  By 
the  time  Mix  had  extracted  a  bookful  on  the  Adjutant's  niece,  the 
buckboard  was  in  sight  of  Spotted  Tail  Reservation. 

"  We'll  drive  over  to  Black  Wing's  log  house,"  the  Sutler  said. 
"  You  can  dress  there  while  I  hunt  up  a  couple  of  ponies.  I  s'pose 
you'll  want 'em  fast,  and  don't  mind  a  little  of  the  devil  —  but 
look  out  if  they  have  sore  backs.  I  dunno,  maybe  Black  Wing 
himself  is  goin'  to  kill  to-day.  Ha  usually  does  when  there's 
company  from  the  Post." 

By  two  o'clock  the  long,  thin  processions  of  bucks  and  squaws 
which  had  been  stringing  out  from  the  four  corners  of  the  Reser- 
vation were  gathered  around  the  fence  of  Black  Wing's  corral. 
The  dusky  heads  capped  the  pointed  birch  slabs  as  if  they  were 
s{)iked.  Excepting  the  monotonous  mumbling  of  three  thousand 
guttural  voices,  the  crowd  was  remarkably  quiet.  Some  of  it  was 
squatting  indolently  on  sleepy  ponies,  but  most  of  it  was  afoot  in 
yellow,  and  gray,  and  red  blankets,  and  ill-fitting  cutaway  coats 
and  buckskin  breeches,  and  cast-off  cavalry  raiment.     Against  the 
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fence,  near  the  long  bar  gate,  the  Post  ambulance  was  drawn  up, 
and  on  top  of  it,  in  camp-chairs,  under  i*ed  and  white  parasols, 
sat  the  Colonel  and  his  wife,  and  the  Post  Adjutant  and  Mrs. 
Urquart,  the  Sutler's  wife  —  and  a  black-eyed  girl,  under  a  big 
leghorn  hat.  She  looked  down  with  studious  tranquillity  along 
the  rows  of  ugly  faces  turned  toward  her,  or  watched  the  dozen 
steers  that  were  grazing  lazily  in  the  center  of  the  corral.  She 
was  getting  some  more  of  that  experience  which  her  parents  had 
told  her  would  be  "  unconventional,"  and  already  she  was  think- 
ing how  much  of  it  she  would  send  them  on  grayish-blue  paper 
in  a  small  square  envelope  that  very  night,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  the  strong  smell  of  Indian  that  was  everywhere  in  the  air. 

Presently  the  mumbling  along  the  fence  grew  louder,  and  as 
the  bar  gate  was  slowly  shoved  open  and  six  bucks  rode  in  bare- 
back at  a  lope,  it  swelled  into  lusty  shouting.  Twoof  the  riders, 
in  tight,  beaded  buckskins  and  flannel  shirts,  wore  red  calico  on 
their  heads  and  toed  in.  Another,  the  brawniest  of  the  batch, 
had  three  speckled  feathers  in  his  hair  and  sat  his  pony  as  if  he 
were  posing  for  a  photograph.     That  was  Black  Wing. 

According  to  custom,  the  riders  swung  to  the  right  and  cantered 
down  around  the  corral  and  back  to  the  gate,  waking  up  the  herd 
and  saluting  the  party  on  the  ambulance  with  waving  of  hands, 
amidst  prolonged  howling  from  the  throats  along  the  fence.  Then 
there  was  a  lull,  which  fell  to  dead  silence  while  Black  Wing 
raised  his  broad  bowie  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  uttered  a  piercing 
coyote  cry,  and  charged  into  the  herd.  He  bore  down  on  the 
beast  with  the  longest  horns  and  dealt  it  a  swooping,  savage, 
crunching  blow  behind  the  shoulder  with  all  his  might,  then  drew 
back  a  little,  brandished  his  dripping  knife,  and  sprang  in  again. 

The  show  had  now  begun.  A  mighty  hurrah  went  up  from 
the  crowd  along  the  fence  as  all  the  riders  closed  in  for  the  fight 
and  slaughter ;  and  while  they  punched  and  slashed  on  left  and 
right,  and  spattered  themselves  with  hot  blood,  the  applause  broke 
into  frantic  screeching,  and  the  three  thousand  spectators  jumped 
up  and  down  and  waved  their  hands,  and  dug  their  dirty  nails 
into  the  fence  for  joy. 

Two  steers  dropped  on  their  knees  and  toppled  over.  The 
crazy  herd  seemed  to  understand,  and  made  a  furious  dash  for  the 
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lower  end  of  the  corral,  came  together,  hugged  the  fence,  and 
stampeded  in  sheer  terror,  with  the  ponies  on  a  run  at  their  clat- 
tering heels  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  If  you  have  never  seen  bleeding 
Texas  cattle  stampede,  with  their  long-horned  heads  shaking 
f mntically  close  to  the  ground,  and  their  big  eyes  glistening,  there 
is  at  least  one  kind  of  excitement  you  haven't  experienced.  The 
herd  was  rounding  past  the  gate,  well  bunched,  when  suddenly 
there  went  up  from  along  the  fence  a  yell  that  split  the  air.  One 
of  the  bucks  with  red  calico  on  his  head  had  been  pitched  from 
his  pony.  Sandham  had  warned  Mix  that  his  ticklish  pony 
might  throw  him  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  boy  lying-  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  corral  in  a  heap,  motionless,  with  the  frenzied  herd 
aimed  straight  at  him,  he  grew  a  little  pale  under  his  grease 
paint.  As  he  swung  away  from  the  bucks  and  kicked  his  pony 
into  a  dead  run,  the  crowd  quit  screeching,  and  with  jaws  set 
watched  him  race  to  beat  the  plunging  herd.  At  seventy-five 
yards  he  passed  it.  Six  lengths  farther  he  threw  himself  full 
length  half  off  his  pony's  back,  swooped  out  and  down,  snatched  a 
handful  of  slack  in  the  back  of  Mix's  shirt,  and  took  up  the  race 
again,  lugging  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  of  limp  helpless- 
ness. It  was  a  magnificent  showing  of  skill  and  nerve,  and  the 
crowd  said  so  at  once  with  an  outburst  of  shrieking  that  increased 
to  a  panic  when  it  realized  that  both  bucks  were  white  men.  Sand- 
ham's  shirt  was  ripped  to  his  waist,  and  Mix's  blonde  head  was  bare, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  plaster  of  sand  and  grass  on  his  face  where 
the  paint  wasn't  rubbed  off.  The  willing  little  beast  that  bore 
them  was  badly  frightened,  and  Sandham  couldn't  stop  him  until 
some  time  after  Mix  had  been  dropped  in  a  lump  near  the  ambulance. 

The  boy  was  unconscious.  He  was  a  hard-looking  case,  lying 
there  flat  on  his  back,  with  clenched  fists.  The  Colonel  felt  him 
all  over,  swearing  violently,  and  said  that  his  left  leg  was  broken 
below  the  knee.  They  turned  the  seats  over  in  the  ambulance, 
and  laid  him  out  on  the  rubber  mattress,  with  the  Sutler's  wife's 
shawl  for  a  pillow.  When  he  came  to  his  senses  Miss  Corliss  was 
wiping  his  face  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  bottle  of  smelling^ 
salts  to  his  nose  with  the  other. 

*'  You're  a  good  creature,"  he  said,  weakly.  "  Where  are  we  ? 
Where's  Dorrie  ?  " 
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"  He's  on  the  box  with  tha  driver,"  Miss  Corliss  answered. 
There  was  a  slight  quivering  in  her  voice.  "He  said  that  I 
would  know  best  how  to  take  care  of  you.  We  are  about  half 
way  to  the  Post,  I  should  think." 

There  was  a  look  of  surprise  on  the  face  of  the  sentry  at  the 
guard-house  as  the  Colonel  and  his  party  rode  into  the  Post  in  the 
Sutler's  buckboard,  behhid  a  pair  of  steaming  mules.  And  by 
the  time  the  Post  surgeon  had  a  bed  ready  at  the  hospital,  and 
the  ambulance  had  arrived,  everybody  knew  the  story  and  ac- 
counted Sandham  a  hero.  In  the  mess-room  of  D  Company,  he 
was  voted  fit  for  a  brevet  captaincy,  and  Miss  Corliss  and  her 
smelling-salts  were  unanimously  recommended  for  the  Red  Cross. 

After  twenty  days  the  Post  surgeon  gave  Mix  permission  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  hospital  veranda.  During  the  long,  balmy 
June  evenings,  when  the  big  moon  shimmered  down  across  the 
parade-ground,  Sandham  used  to  sit  beside  him  in  the  shadow? 
and  they  would  listen  to  the  banjo  ditties  that  floated  up  the  hill 
from  the  barracks  of  the  Ninth. 

One  evening  Mix  was  dwelling  at  length  on  the  excellencies  of 
the  girl,  and  wound  up  so :  — 

'*Do  you  know,  Dorrie,"  he  said,  "I  really  like  that  girl. 
What  would  you  say  if  —  well  —  if  I  should  take  three  months' 
leave  and  marry  her?" 

"I  shouldn't  think  much  of  the  girl,"  Sandham  answered.  "I 
found  out  to-day  that  she  was  engaged." 

Mix  eased  his  leg  a  little  and  exclaimed :  - — 

"  The  devil,  you  say  I " 

"Fact,*'  said  Sandham.     "She's  engaged  to  me.'* 
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AKVERTISBMISNTS. 


Those 
"Elongated 
Dimples" 

(sometimes  called  wrinkles),  grow 
less  conspicuous  and  disappear  by 
use  of  the  incomparable 

Milk-Weed  Cream 

The  only  skin  tonic,  food  and  | 
medicine,  combined ;  unlike  all  i 
i  other  preparations  in  its  potent  \ 
I  power  to  REMOVE  — (not  con- 
I  ceal)~  imperfections  caused  by 
!  exposure  or  disease  —  tan,  freck- 
les, sunburn,  pimples,  eruptions,  i 
I  etc.,  50c.  by  mail  or  at  druggists. 
Write  for  free  sample  to 

Frederick  P.  Ingram  &  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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•iMMNHMMMMMMW 

SStocI       I 
1  Beyers      t 

^  and  jMb 

f  Bankers    } 

#^^  Take  care  of  money—  subject  to  check—  S^ 
give  interest  on  deposits.  mt 

#Buy  and  sell  for  cash  or  marcfin  ONLY  ^m 
*U»  e«<~iiriti«e  lUtoH  nn    Nam/   Ycrk  StOCk  ^£^ 

^1 


#"    the  securities  listed  on  New  Ycrk  Stock 
Exchange        

Wf  I  nvesfors  of  money 


1ft  Givers  of  stock  information,  by  mail  or 
J^  wire. 


#A  member  of  our  firm  always  on  floor  of  jMl 
Stock  Exchange. ^^ 

m  Wayland  Trask  &  G>.,  ^ 
m  ISWall  St.,  New  York.  4^ 
############# 


Send  for 
p.      Catalogue* 

TH  PREMIER, 
^SMORE, 
,JT,  ETC. 


Rentals  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  month. 


Four  Stores :  P  '"^  Barclay  St.,  New  York ;   156  Adams  St.,  Chicaso; 
iJliii-ririrrM  38  Court  Sq.,  Boston;  818  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City. 


A  Novel  of  Remarkable  Interest, 
HOPKINSON  SMITH'S     J^QJ^l       CtTO^cIZI 


Illustrated 


Beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  a  strikingly  artistic  style, 
with  nineteen  designs  by  C.  5.  ReinhaN.     Crown  8uo,  $1.50. 

"  Tom  Grrgan:'  a  ux>man  contractor ,  is  the  superb  and  original  heroine  of  this  rreai story,  ft  is 
l'e)\)rd  question  one  of  the  strange, s  t  and  most  readabk'  of  noifls  recently  published.  Sold  In  booksrifers^ 
Sent  postpaid  bv 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


§  HOUGH 
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RUPTURE 

Is  Cured  Without  Pain 
or  Neglect  of  Business. 

It  is  stated  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  great  country  suffer 
from  rupture.  Many  are  the  remedies 
and  appliances  for  their  relief  and  cure. 
The  Improved  Elastic  Truss  Co.  of 
New  York  furnishes  the  most  efifective 
truss  for  the  relief  and  cure,  having 
none  of  the  injurious  results  and 
torturing  annoyances  of  other  trusses, 
2nd  it  can  be  worn  with  case  ni^ht 
and  day^  thereby  effecting;  a  radical 
and  permanent  ctsre*  Those  interested 
in  the  subject  call  on  or  write  and  get 
a  caulogue,  to  the 

.  WROTEP  ELfl^ni;  HISS  cs., 

822  and  824  Broadway, 

Cor.  wth  Street.  NEW  YORK. 

Lady  in  Attendance  for  Ladies. 

—  glTAMIMATiriM     FREE. 


I 


The  Only  Perfectly  Seamless  Heel 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS 

For  Vakricose 
Veins,  Veafc 

^  Knees  and  An- 
kles, Lame  and 

Swollen  JoSnts* 

^  Neither  RIP  NOR  CHAFE. 

•  ly  comfort,  wear  our 

MLESS  HEEL. 

;  r' 50  per  cent. 

ring  direct  from  us, 
goods  being  newly 
I  o  yonr  measure)  en. 
>ng  wear.  Send  ad- 
na  we  will  mail  to 
^jams  for  self-meas- 
„     also  price  list. 

/Uoninal  Supporton  and  Rubber  Goods. 
CURTIS  &SPINDELL  CO., 

31   WYMAN  BLOCK, 

Xi*r^^7»   IMC  Agl5Br. 


•tWear  Dirty  Sho&sMe>^ 


Don'tWear  Dirty  Shoes^^ 

yiiiiiiiiiiiii !•,;  :,, 

i 


m 

# 

m 
ii 


m 

m 
m 

# 

m 


Hauthaway's  i 

POUSHi 


RU55ET 
AND 
PATENT 
LEATHER 


\^'' 

w^ 


Po 
C01 

] 

would  save  your  shoes  from  crack- 
in?.  For  both  Ladies*  and  Gen- 
tlemen** Shoes.  All  dealers,  or  by 
mail  for  1 5  cents  per  box. 
C.  L.  HAUTHAWA Y  A  SONS, 
946  Congres*  St.    BoaAon«  Mass. 


l)ere  i$  a 
Good  Proposition 

Boston  Sunday  Herald 

For  $2.00  per  year. 

Replete  with  news  from  every  section 
of  the  earth.  Literary  features  in 
abundance. 

Social  Page  for  Women  t 

A  Page  of  Muaio  t 

Illustrated  Paabions  from  Abroad  I 

A  Page  on  Household  Matters! 

and  many  other  attractions  for  men  and 
women. 

The  Herald  is  easily  New  England's 
Greatest  Newspaper. 
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[  %  A  AND  ITS  ^CXTR]«  \ 

.  ^^  To  THE  Editor  :— I  have  an  absolute; 
( remedy  for  Consumption.  By  its  timely  use; 
s thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  already  \ 
)  permanently  cured.  So  proof-positive  am  Ij 
>of  its  power  that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  J 
Uend  two  bottles  free  to  those  of  your  readers  5 
?who  have  Consumption, Throat,  Bronchial  or; 
cLung  Trouble,  if  they  will  write  me  their  J 
(express  and  postoffice  address.  Sincerely, 
ST.  A.  SLOCUM,  M.  C.»  183  Pearl  St.»  ITew  Tork.<! 


In  miting  plemae  lay  yon  mw  this  in  The  Black  Cat. 


Beeman's-i 


THE  ORIGINAL 

Pepsin  Bum 


CAUnON.-aee  that  the 
name  Beeman  is  on  eaob 
wrapper. 

The  Perftetim  ef 
Chewing  Gum 

And  a  MUoioni  Bemady  fer 

IndigMtion  and  8aa  SibknMi. 
Send  5c.  for  sample  package. 
Beeman  Chemical  Co. 

I  ^  439LakeSt.,Cli7ehad,0. 


j  Pepsin 


OriglnatOTt  of 

n  Chewlns  Qum. 
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'15, 780,000.  Annual  Income,  $12,500,000. 

Surplus,  $3,300,000. 

Prudential 
Tower  of 
Strength 


Family 
Protection 

Easy  payments  to- 
day supply  the  wants 
of  to-morrow — where  j 
there  is  life  there 
should  be  life  insur- 
ance— The  Prude  n-  . 
tial  policies  insure 
men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, that  each  life 
may  protect  the  lives 
of  others* 


Ihe  Prtideiitial  Insurance  Go. 

tf^JEp     A  jm<Aj#jr*"i           J^^^  ^-  Dryden,  Home  Office, 

or    America  president.      ^ ^Hc^^,!^.}. 
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Single 

Tube 

Tires 


Are  not  common  property  and  cannot  be 
legally  and  honestly   without  first  obtaining  a 
LICENSE  from  the  patentee. 

Refuse  to  accept  a  Bicycle  that  has  a  siagle 
tube  tire  which  is  not  stamped  with  one  of  the 
following  names. 

Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 

Hartford  Cycle  Co. 

Hodgman  Rubt?er  Co. 

Newton  Rubber  Wo^ks. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 

New  York  Tire  Co. 


Otic  S^kifK^ — SiA<yoiut<ii^  X?t«^- 


The  "Daagheriy  "  is  the  only  Type- 
writer having  convenient  visible 
Writing.  You  pay  ^acpresa  Charges 
and  see  for  yourself.  Nothing  lost 
by  this  decided  advantage.  Saves 
Money  — Time —Does  Best  Work,,,,. 

The  Daughe/iy  Typewriter  Co,,  ofPi^bnrg, 


Hl  l 


i 


pale:  EXQUI out      - 


-^AT  ALU  FIRST  CLASS    DEALERS -^^ 
LONG   ISLAND   BOTTLING  CO.  BROOKLYN.N-YI 
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The  Black  Cat. 


/^OK  Jl/LV. 


Great 


5 


Stories  I 


On  the  Last  Trail  1    a  dramatic  duel  to  the  death  between  two 
buildeni  of  the  Great  "Wett,  thriUingljr  told  by  an  eye-witnew 

A  MfliaCft  Fron  Where  ?    a  touching  romance  of  the  war  time 
\        revealed  through  a  boy'i  1  nfatuation  for  a  mysterious  portrait. 

The  BUn  With  the  Box  t    The  ttartUng  account  of  an  inrention 
which  threatexu  to  paralyze  the  liquor  industry  of  the  world* 

What  the  Moon  Saw  I    The  mphic  redUl  of  a  terrible  mid- 
night wager  won  at  a  frightful  cost. 

In  Misa  Polly'a  Pew  1    a  tme  love  story  of  the  genuine  old- 
fashioned  sort,  in  which  love  for  a  year  means  love  for  a  lifetime. 

An  Original  I  AH  CompMa !  All  Copyrighted ! 

All  for  ^>  Cents. 


Tbm.  Black  Cat  is  the  Moet  Original,  Most  Attractive,  Most  Fascinating,  and  Most  Complete  Story  Magaiine  on 
earth.  And  it  coats  the  least  money.  It  contains  the  nuMt  captivating  stories  that  brains  and  genius  can  produce  and 
mon«7  can  buy.  It  pays  nothing  fbr  name  or  reputation  of  a  writer,  but  hi?he«t  price  on  record  for  8tories  that  are. 
Stories.  If  voor  dealer  won't  supply  you,  send  &  cents  in  Ktampefora  copy,  or  AU  cents  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Shortatozy  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"  The  Mysterious  Card  Unveiled  I " 

The  Black  Cat  for  August,  which  will  be  issued 
July  1 6,  will  contain  under  the  above  title  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  stories  ever  published.  It  is  a  sequel 
to  "The  Mysterious  Card"  by  Cleveland  Moffett,  which 
appeared  in  The  Black  Cat  for  February,  and  caused 
so  profound  a  sensation  throughout  the  country  that 
1 50,000  copies  were  sold  in  three  days. 

"The  Mysterious  Card  Unveiled,"  by  the  same 
author,  graphically  unravels  one  of  the  darkest  mys- 
teries surrounding  a  human  life,  and  reveals,  for  the 
first  time,  the  contents  of  the  accnrsed  piece  of  paste- 
board which  caused  Richard  Burwell  the  loss  of 
friends,  wife,  and  home. 

All  who  wbh  to  read  this  most  extraordinary  story 
should  order  ai  once  of  their  newsdealers. 

Parties  who  have  not  read  The  Black  Cat  for 
February,  and  cannot  obtain  same  of  their  newsdealers, 
should  send  five  cents  in  stamps  direct  to  us,  and  a  copy 
will  be  sent,  postage  paid. 

THE  SHORTSTORY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Z44  Higrh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEWSDEALERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS  should  give 
timely  notice  of  their  increased  wants  to  their  news  companies. 
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iitiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKHiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

Ulincbester 

^ — CYCLE. 

A  NEW  COMER  without  a  supcriof  f of 
beautyof  desisfn,finish,dufal>flfty,and 


easy  rtsnningf* 


BUILT 


FORi 


USE, 

anci  will  stanci  any  amount  of  it«  Appre- 
ciated by  the  buyers  for  the  dollars  it  saves 
thenu  Has  all  the  improvements  and  will 
give  the  same  satisfaction  as  the  $100  kind* 
Send  for  cata]os:ue  and  mentioa  ^TThe  Black  Cat*"^ 

BOSTON  Office.    ^ 

MACHINE  220  Devonshire  Street, 

SHOPS*  Boston* 


iiiiiiiiiiii!iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin.'iiiiiiniiiriiiiiniiiitiii{iiiiiiiiiii!l 


oooooooooooooooooo 
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> 


re 
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4S9A6t  Broadway,  New  York* 
:  Bd^^^CSiScago.   )35  Essex  St^  Boston* 


I  The  cat  thai  captured /fucimniiy,—^.\.l{^HK\.ii-  / 

ro  lovers; 


Stories 


that  are 


stories. 


We  will  mail,  poet- 
age  paid,  upon  receipt 
of  Is  cents,  all  the  | 
numbers  of  Thb  Black  ' 
Cat. from  Oct., '95,  to 
April,  '96,  containing 


I  Stories  of  Adventure 
Stories  of  Mystery 
Stories  of  Detective 
Stories  of  Love 
Stories  of  Pathos 
Stories  of  Humor 


Life 


All  these  stories  are  original,  complete,  captivat- 
ing, and  copyrighted,— *•  the  cleverest  tales  that 
genius  can  produce  and  money  can  buy." 

Address,  Thb  Shortstory  Pubushino  Co., 
144  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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J  Q  times  out  of  J  0 

The  New  York  Journal    ^  ^ 

recently  offered  ten  bicy-  ^  \ 

des  to  the  ten  winners  in  V  9 

a  guessing  contest,  leav- 
ing the  choice  of  machine 
to  each*  j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^ 

ALL  OF  THEM  CHOSE 

Columbia 

Biqrcles 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

Nine  immediately,  and 
one  after  he  had  looked  at 
others*  And  the  Journal 
bought  Ten  G>lumbias* 
Paid  $100  each  for  them. 

On  even  terms  a  G>ltimbia  will  be  choien 

TEN  times  out  of  TEN 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  GO. 

1896  Art  Catalogue  free  from  the  Columbia  VJ h.T>'mr^DT\    rY\Mia 

agent;  by  maU  for  two  2-cent  stamps.  FIAK.  1  rUKUf  VA/CNIN* 
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HIII##ilHllllNM 

No  one  concern  makes 
the  best  Bicycles  in  the 

No  one  make  of  Hcycle  has  a  monopoly  of  quality 
or  superior  devices.  Some  excel  in  one  particular, 
others  in  another.  There  are  many  erades  of 
bicycles,  and  grade  is  not  to  be  determined  by  price. 


The 


of  any  bicycle  on  the  market  at  any 

his  product  of  a  modern  feictory,  unequaled 

in  its  appointments^  employing  the  his^hest  mechanical 

nd  the  best  materials  obtainable^  is  sold  at« 


A  FAIR  PRICE 


$85 


and  strictly  at  one  price  to  aHp^^^^n^^n^n^t^n^n^t^ 

INDIANA  BICYCLE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Eastern  Wlioksale  Branch,  339  Broadway,  New  York 

Catalogue  free  by  mail 

»#4lll|N|||||HiH|||NiHi|H||M^^^^^ 
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Actual  Experience 

DiMootints  any  amount  of  taJlt. 

The  Caligraph 

•  IstheSlmpkit^T^  #«         ! 

isirD»«.Typewnter 


^     Our  BooKLKT  wiU  giire  you  some  candid  and  unsolicited 
'  tettimoniaU  that  are  worth  careful  consideration. 
I      Bend  also  for  our  1896  Cataloouk  and  Samplk  Book  of 
.  Tyfbwbitsb  Fapkss. 

I  AMERICAN  WRfTINQ  HACHINB  COMPANY, 
I  237  BitMulway,  New  York,  U.  5.  A. 


A  better  Cocktail  at  hone  than  is  served  over  any  bar  In  the  World. 

'HE(LUB« 

[ANBATTAN,  XABTXZn, 

WEISEE7,  HOUiAin)  QIS, 
TOX  QtHS,  TSSXOITTB  an!  YOBZ. 

Weguarantee  these  Cocktails  to  be  mSfde 
of  abeolute^pore  and  well  matured  Ikiuars 
and  the  mixing  equal  to  the  best  oo<drtalto 
served  over  any  bar  in  the  world.  Beia^ 
compounded  in  accurate  proportloDS,  ihsy 
will  always  be  found  of  uniform  quality. 

Ck>nnoi88eurs  agree  that  of  two  cocktaSs 
made  of  the  same  material  and  propor- 
tlons,  the  one  which  is  aged  mmfc  te 
better. 

Try  our  YOBK  Ckx^ktail— made  wMlMiut 
any  sweetning— drr  and  delicious. 

For  sale  on  the  pining  and  Buffet  Gars 
of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  U.  8« 

AVOID   IMITATIONS. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

LEUT  a  BBO.,  Sole  Fropa., 

39  Broadway,  N.  Y.,    Hartford,  Conn.    20  PlGoadiiiy,  W.  London.  Enfl« 
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Puri tana— Nature* s  Cure. 


There  is  more  Real  Medicine  —  more 
Strength,  Health,  Life,  and  Cure  —  in  a 
single  drop  of  Puritana  than  in  a  whole 
dip^perfnl  of  soH:al]ed  Blood  Puriifiers, 
Nerve  Tonics,  and  palate  tickling  Com- 
poands. 

Puritana  is  the  prize  formula  of  Prof. 
Dixi  Crosby,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  who  was  for 
thirty-two  years  at  the  head  of  Dartmouth 
Medical  College. 


To  make  the  cure  of  any  disease  com- 
plete and  permanent,  the  purifying,  nour- 
ishing, correcting,  and  building-up  process 
must  begin  and  end  in  the  stomach.  It  is 
the  power  producer  of  the  human  sjrstem. 

Puritana  makes  the  Blood  right,  the 
Nerves  right,  the  Liver  right,  the  Kidnevs 
right,  the  Lungs  right,  the  Heart  right,  the 
Skin  right,  and  the  Brain  right,  because 
it   makes   the  Stomach  right. 


What  Does  Puritana  Do?   It  Makes  People  Strong:! 


The  Governor  and  ex-Governor  of  New 

Hampshire,  the  Mayor  and  ex-Mayor  of 

Concord,  hundreds  of  men   and  women 

w«ll  known  in  public  and  private  life,  and 

^  -  'in,  every-day  people,  have 

v'<  I  to  the  marvelous  power 

'  radical  cure  for  disease. 

' .      lae  after  case  of  from  five 

standing,  whether  the  suf- 

>  3  disordered  Blood,  Liver, 

\c\ ,  Kidneys,  Lungs,  Brain, 

'  '  .  '  t        It  cures  from  head  to 

*  •  Us  the  story  of  its  worth. 


If  you  are  a  sufferer  get  of  your  druggist 
this  great  disease-conquering  discovery  (the 
price  Is  $i  for  the  complete  treatment,  con- 
sisting of  one  bottle  of  Puritana,  one  bottle 
of  Puritana  IHlIs,  and  one  bottle  of  Puri- 
tana Tablets,  all  enclosed  in  one  psu:kage), 
or  write  to  the  undersigned  and  you  will 
bless  the  day  when  you  heard  of  Puritana. 
The  Puritana  Compound  Co.,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.      Digi,,e^,y 
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n\.  saflors  wifca  sailors  joy  should  h 

\o-ho  ,Yo-lio ! 
But  when  he  does  the  work  at  sea 
His  aid, like  hers,is  sure^o^ 
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A  MoatUy  Magazine  of  Original  Short  Stories. 


No.  10.  JULY,  1896. 


Entered  at  the  Po«t-Offlce  at  Boston,  M«m;,  u  seoond-claM  matter. 


6  centi  a  copj. 
SO  cent*  a  year. 


IMPORTANT.— The  entire  contents  of  this  magazine  are  covered  by  copyright  and  pub- 
Ushers  everywliere  are  cautioned  against  reproducing  anV  of  the  stories, 
either  wholly  or  in  part. 


On  the  Last  Trafl- 

BY    H.  W.    PHILLIPS   AND   RUPERT    HUGHES. 

IF  it  is  true  that  cutting  oflf  the  hands  of  a  Bax- 
ter Street  clothier  deprives  him  of  all  power 
of  speech,  what   argument  can   a   cowboy  be 
expected  to  enforce  if  you  take  away  his  arms? 
The  "  short,  sharp  bark  "  of  his  pistol,  always 
at  hand,  quick,  faithful,  and  vicious  as  a  watch- 
dog, is  the  colleague  of  his  disputation.     It  is 
the  italics,  the  exclamation  point,  the  conclusion  of  his  syllogistic 
premises,  and  the  umpire  of  his  debate.     This,  at  least,  is  the 
case  with  the  very  newest  and  roughest  western  settlements. 

Rapid  City  (the  "city"  being  the  star  at  which  the  towns- 
people aimed,  rather  than  an  index  of  population)  —  Rapid  City 
was  an  extreme  example  of  these  picturesque  but  unwholesome 
communities.  .  The  alarming  death-mte,  indeed,  managed  to 
secure  the  town  a  certain  amount  of  free  advertising,  but  even 
this  was  of  a  sort  that  tended  to  induce  less  immigration  tlian 
emigrafion.  The  painful  realization  of  *:his  latter  unpoetic  truth 
compelled  the  local  marshal  to  issue  a  reluctant  edict  forbidding 
man,  woman,  child,  or  broncho  to  "pack  a  gun"  within  the 
vague  limits  of  the  city.  He  was  not  blind  to  the  heroic  poetry 
of  staking  a  life  on  a  tiny  bullet,  or  the  dramatic  justice  of  an 
appeal  to  arms ;  but  he  was  there  primarily  to  serve  the  niuniciml 
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advantage.     So  he  nailed  up  his  manifesto, —  with  the  revolution- 
ary effect  of  Luther's  theses.  " 

To  the  cow-punchers,  the  act  looked  like  trespass  upon  personal 
liberty.  Most  of  them  asked,  with  true  Athenian  spirit,  what  in 
hell  was  the  use  of  a  damned  democracy  if  a  man  couldn't  take 
care  of  himself  and  keep  other  damned  fools  off  his  range,  by 
God.  One  or  two  of  the  more  sedate  and  learned  held  that  the 
Marshal's  ultimatum  was  "  uncons'tootional."  Few  of  them  had 
much  idea  as  to  the  exact  content  of  the  sonorous  term  (has  any 
one  ?),   but  it  plainly  put  the  Marshal  in  a  bad  light. 

Yet  none  of  the  rank-blooming  protests  fruited  into  active  re- 
sistance. A  pistol,  in  the  sensation-surfeited  mind  of  the  cow- 
puncher,  is  a  mere  personal  ornament  and  a  gaudy  toy,  or  a 
lightning-thoughted  despot,  whose  decisions  are  both  terrible 
and  irrevocable  —  entirely  according  to  the  man  administering 
it.* 

Now  the  present  incumbent  of  the  marshalcy  of  Rapid  City 
had  won  his  exalted  position  solely  because  no  one  could  recall  a 
time  when  he  had  been  either  dilatory  for  a  fatal  moment,  or  inac- 
curate for  an  effective  hair's-breadth,  in  his  manipulation  of  that 
product  of  the  American  desire  for  quick  results. 

So  the  cow-punchers  took  out  their  revenge  in  oaths  and  threats 
against  the  next  election ;  and,  from  the  very  day  after  the  edict, 
the  place  of  the  pistol  knew  it  no  more.  Men  had  a  half-clad 
look  and  a  naked,  defenseless  feeling  without  their  customary 
armament.  Many  a  hand  ran  back  to  an  unresponsive  belt,  and 
quarrels  went  tame  and  all  unsatisfactory.  How  was  a  man  to 
prove  his  ownership  of  an  over-boiling  "  jack-pot "  with  only  empty 
hands  to  verify  his  claim  ?  How  set  the  tenderfoot  to  hopping  in 
Teipsichorean  terror?  How  avenge  the  lie  direct  without  artil- 
lery? For  fists  are  undignified  weapons  on  the  frontier,  and  for 
use  only  in  unimportant  squabbles,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the 
higher  court  procedure  of  the  revolver. 

Every  Rapid  citizen  knew  for  awhile  the  uncanny  feeling  of 
helpless  fear  ;  was  timid  of  "  declaring  himself  "  and  promulgat- 
ing his  ability  to  lick  all  creation ;  was  timid  of  dogma  and  can- 
dor till  his  hungry  eye  found  his  adversary  likewise  shorn  of 
pistolic  power.     All  the  citizens  walked  the  town  cold-spined  and 
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80  frantic  to  look,  Janus-wise,  both  up  the  street  and  down,  that 
an  obUging  evolution  must  have  developed  eyes  in  the  back  of 
their  heads,  had  nothing  occurred  to  nullify  the  maa^hal's  ultima- 
tum, and  renew  the  good  old  regime  of  the  revolver,  until  its 
foundations  should  be  battered  down  by  the  insipid  acids  of  an 
effete  civilization  —  to  quote  a  local  Fourth  of  July  effusion. 

Rapid  City  had  managed  to  survive  about  a  week  of  this  un- 
comfortable, negative  virtue,  when  Je3se  Bolande,  Esquire,  rode 
Into  town  at  about  four  of  the  afternoon.  He  had  been  on  his 
range  all  week,  and  as  he  stood  at  the  unmirrored  bar  of  "  Keno 
Jim's  Place,"  he  listened  to  the  new  state  of  affairs  with  many  an 
oath  of  incredulous  amaze.  At  his  right  side,  hammer  to  the 
front,  swung  his  far-famed  .44  extra  long  revolver.  To  demand  it 
of  him  would  be  calling  on  Hector  'to  yield  up  his  lance  and 
count  himself  tamed. 

Indeed,  had  Hector  come  back  from  the  august  companionship 
of  the  Shades  and  stood  there  at  the  bar  with  Bolande,  he  would 
have  found  the  American  towering  over  him,  more  magnificent 
in  every  proportion.  Into  the  grip  of  the  Trojan's  famed  sword 
Bolande's  right  paw  could  not  have  cramped  all  its  fingei-s.  Upon 
Bolande's  great  legs  the  shin-plates  of  the  well-greaved  Greeks 
would  have  hung  ridiculous  with  incompetence.  Though  his 
training  was  not  theirs,  the  flesh-hulks  of  Roman  gladiators  would 
have  lumbered  under  his  outstretched  arm.  Numidian  cavalry- 
men would  have  been  flung  off  in  ludicrous  disgrace,  a  dozen 
different  ways  in  a  dozen  effective  styles,  by  the  tricky  broncho 
wrestler  Bolande  clung  to  with  amused  nonchalance.  Around 
his  massy  torso  the  cuirass  of  a  crusader  or  a  Knight  of  the 
Table  Round  would  have  gaped  like  the  corsets  of  a  society 
belle.  The  great  two-handed  sword  that  Wallace  waved  with  such 
dire  force,  he  could  have  brandished  with  one  hand;  he  could  not 
have  fitted  both  into  the  gripe-space.  No  constriction,  no  tugging 
could  have  fitted  upon  him  the  armor  of  the  doughtiest  warriors  so 
much  sung  of  by  the  troubadours.  He  was  the  product  of  all  the 
evolution  their  centuries  of  arduous  training  had  furthered. 

So  Bolande  stood,  lounging  in  relaxed  might  across  the  grimy 
little  bar,  and  throwing  into  his  unseared  throat  glassfuls  of  liquid 
fire  —  that   uncongealed   lava   of    a    western    distillery- volcaM{e 
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Suddenly  those  at  the  window  began  to  evince  genuine  excite- 
ment, a  thing  unusual  in  the  more  than  socially  blasS  cow- 
punchers,  whom  a  mortal  combat  hardly  galvanizes. 

One  of  them  blurted  out,  smacking  his  lips  Valkyrie-wise  in 
anticipation  of  magnificent  battle :  "  Watch  out,  Bolande,  the 
Marshal's  comin*." 

Bolande  shrugged  his  whole  huge  frame  in  contemptuous  indif- 
ference. Quick  upon  this  heralding  came  the  Marshal's  august 
self.  He  paused  just  inside  the  door  and  blinked  his  eyes,  an 
introduction  to  the  dujsk  of  the  low-browed  room.  In  the  twi- 
light he  did  not  impose  an  heroic  figure.  His  colossally  impressive 
power  saluted  you  only  when  the  full  day  brought  you  a  glimpse 
of  a  jaw  that  was  not  square  and  phlegmatic,  but  yet  gaunt 
and  nervously  firm  ;  of  eyes  that  did  not  waste  their  ferocious  steel 
in  a  set  fierceness,  and  yet  gave  hint  of  lurking  demons.  The 
Marshal  was  hardly  above  medium  height.  The  Marshal  was 
rather  below  medium  weight.  His  light  bones  were  wrapped  with 
steel  wire  rather  than  with  ponderous  muscles  whose  bulk  is  their 
own  hindrance.  The  Marshal  wore  a  pistol  at  his  side,  ex  officio. 
His  duty  demanded  it,  and  no  man  feared  its  misuse  in  the  dove- 
like gentleness  of  his  unoffensed  moods. 

The  Marshal  and  Bolande  were  old  friends.  They  liad  once 
moiled  on  a  ragged  claim  upon  the  mountains  together;  they  had 
stood  back  to  back  in  skirmishes  with  yelling  savages  in  a  howl- 
ing wilderness.  And  now  their  youthful  mistress,  Adventure, 
had  lost  charm  for  them,  and  they  had  drawn  into  the  shell  that  a 
man  in  his  forties  will  protect  with  his  life  from  any  encroach- 
ment, though  lie  has  no  desire  to  make  it  the  base  of  excursions 
into  other  men's  preserves.  But  Bolande  and  the  Marshal  were 
still  good  friends,  bondaged  with  the  golden  link  of  mutual 
reminiscence. 

When  the  Marshal  entered  the  saloon,  he  did  not,  at  first,  see 
Bolande's  revolver,  and  there  was  an  unrestrained  cordiality  in 
the  "How!"  with  which  he  greeted  him,  while  the  warmtiiof 
Bolande's  answer  strove  with  a  pacificatory  uneasiness. 

When  finally  the  glint  of  Bolande's  dingy  weapon  struggled 
through  the  smoke  of  the  room  to  the  Marshal's  eye,  he  said 
quietly,  that  the  others  might  not  hear :    "  Jesse,  stick  your  gun 
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behind  the  bar  till  you're  leaviii'  town.     Can't  let  you  tote  your 
irons  in  this  man's  town  now." 

Perhaps  there  was  too  much  of  the  city  official  and  too  little  of 
the  friend  in  his  tone,  for  Bolande's  look  took  on  a  hint  of  rigor, 
and  there  was  a  tang  of  defiance  in  his  tone  as  he  tried  to  laugh 
out  his,  "  Ownin'  this  place  now,  are  you.  Marshal  ?  " 

There  was  too  little  subtility  in  Bolande's  intonation  to  deceive 
the  Marshal  in  its  portent,  and  he  flung  back  a  sharp  reply,  "  Any 
skin  off  you,  if  I  do  ?  " 

And  Bolande  calmed  before  the  other's  frank  resentment  and 
shrugging  himself  again,  murmured:  "Nope.  But  thar'll  be 
some  off  the  man  that  tries  to  take  my  gun  away." 

Almost  pleadingly  the  quiescent  Mai'shal  answered :  "  Jesse, 
rU  give  you  till  six  o'clock  to  put  up  your  gun,  or  pull  your 
freight  out  of  this." 

Still  more  unassumingly,  but  still  more  firmly,  Bolande  an- 
swered: "You'll  find  me  right  here  at  six.  Bring  your  nerve 
with  you.  Marshal.     Have  a  drink  ?  " 

"Don't   mind   if    I   do,    Jesse.       Here's    'how'!"    and   they 
drained  the  martyrdom  with  unflinching  gusto.     Then  the  Mar- 
shal turned  to  leave,-  and  Bolande  sang  out,  with  no  whit  of 
banter  in  his  tone :  — 
"  So  long.  Marshal !    Six  o'clock,  is  it  ?  " 

"Six,  Jesse,"  he  answered,  with  as  much  of  tender  appeal  in  his 
voice  as  was  possible  in  a  throat  made  brass  with  the  raw 
western  air,  and  a  heart  grown  flinty  with  yeai-s  of  concealed,  re- 
pressed, and  thereby  little-known  emotion.  "  Better  think  it 
over,  Jesse." 

Bolande  only  answered  half  apologetically :  "  I'm  not  heavy 
on  the-  think,"  and  retrieved  himself  from  tenderness  with  a 
blunt,  "  but  I'll  be  here,  six  foot  two  in  my  socks."  •  The  outer 
day  had  swallowed  the  Marshal. 

Men  hate  gossip,  but  somehow  news  manages  to  travel  among 
thein  with  almost  the  growing  rapidity  of  Vergil's  Dame  Rumor. 
So,  by  the  time  the  little  clock  behind  the  bar  was  getting  ner- 
vously ready  to  buzz  and  clamor  the  hour  of  six,  the  saloon 
was  almost  full,  while  uncouth  forms  lounged  in  at  the  windows 
and  clogged  the  door.     You  might  have  thought  a  dance  was  on. 
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or  that  some  one  liad  come  home  from  a  cattle-selling  as  rich  and 
as  drunk  as  a  prince,  and  eager  to  scatter  free  whiskeys  like  the 
largess  of  a  coronation  day. 

The  cynosure  of  all  the  eyes  ambushed  behind  heavy  eyebrows 
and  low-brimmed  hats  was  Bolande,  who  was  again  at  the  bar, 
rigid  and  erect  as  a  tower.  One  hand  played  a  tattoo  with  his 
half-emptied  glass,  the  other  hovered  at  the  butt  of  his  pistol. 
He  was  stolid,  yet  alert,  grim,  deadly.  The  whizz  and  boom  of 
the  striking  clock  startled  everjr  one  in  the  almost  noiseless  room. 
The  fights  of  frontiersmen  are  generally  the  sudden  promptings 
of  an  unforeseen  rage.  Formal,  punctual  duello  is  rare.  Even 
Bolande  was  a  little  nfervous  and  had  gulped  npt  infrequent 
stimulants  to  whet  his  nerve  and  his  anger  to  the  nicety  of  a 
razor.  With  knowledge  born  of  lifelong  experience,  he  had 
equally  refrained  from  drinking  himself  past  the  best  form. 

The  Marshal  evidently  thought  it  only  right  to  give  his  old 
friend  three  minutes  of  grace,  for  it  was  a  little  after  the  hour 
when  his  step  was  heard  on  the  board  walk  outside.  His  lean, 
strong  figure  was  clad  in  his  best  broadcloth — he  would  fight 
like  a  gentleman,  ready  for  grave  or  triumph.  That  his  ready- 
made  suit  was  much  too  loose  hardly  marred  the  untheatric  sub- 
limity of  his  erect,  stern,  stubborn,  Anglo-Saxon  courage.  lu 
very  modesty  he  pulled  his  broad-brimmed  hat  over  ihe  panther 
blaze  of  his  ruthless  glare. 

When  the  Marshal  entered  the  saloon,  Bolande  waited  calmly 
for  his  eyes  to  learn  the  denser  twilight  of  the  room.  His  hand 
drew  a  little  nearer  his  revolver,  but  forbore  to  draw  it  or  even 
clutch  its  handle. 

As  the  Marshal's  •  searching  look  made  out  Bolande's  form, 
and,  hunting  further,  found  his  pistol  undethroned,  his  teeth 
set  hard  upon  the  last  plea  of  friendship,  and  with  perfectly 
level  voice,  he  said,  inquisitorially  calm,  '*  You're  still  here,  I 
see." 

"  I'm  here,"  came  an  answer  of  equal  phlegm. 

And  though  there  was  a  cry  of  iron  rage  in  his  voice,  yet  inras 
it  quiet,  as  the  Marshal  declared  war  thus  :  "  Then,  by  Grod,  look 
out  for  yourself  ! " 

With  epic  equality  and  speed  the  weapons  leaped  into  position. 
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The  spectators,  knowing  no  shots  would  be  wasted,  kept  only 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fight.  Two  semicircles 
of  feint  glamour  marked  the  path  of  the  revolvers  as  they  flashed 
from  hip  to  aim.  A  spitting  of  quick  fire  —  two  sharp  smacks 
of  noise,  so  twinned  that  neither  eye  nor  ear  could  name  the  earlier 
—and  the  revolvers  had  spoken.     Neither  in  vain. 

Bolande  fought  with  his  arm  swinging  freely,  his  whole  body 
exposed.  The  Marshal's  first  bullet  bit  him  in  the  depth  of  his 
chest  and  whirled  him  completely  about.  The  next  shot  lunged 
into  his  unwounded  side  and  thrust  clean  through  him. 

The  Marshal,  a  little  cooler  and  a  little  readier  for  battle,  had 
crooked  his  left  arm  into  a  shield  for  his  heart  and  lungs,  and  in 
its  elbow  rested  his  busy  revolver.  Bolande's  first  shot  went  high 
and,  seizing  on  his  chin,  carried  away  the  flesh  of  half  his  jaw. 
The  second  missile  flung  low  and  nipped  at  his  right  elbow,  shat- 
tering the  joint  and  shaking  the  six-shooter  from  his  grasp.  As 
he  bent  in  fierce  haste  to  seize  it  with  his  left  hand,  Bolande  shot 
him  through  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  breaking  his  spine  and 
paralyzing  the  lower  part  of  him.  But  even  as  he  quivered  to 
the  floor  he  grasped  his  revolver  and,  agonizing  into  a  quick  aim, 
fired  again  at  Bolande. 

The  bullet  fastened  on  Bolande's  left  leg  and  brought  the 
giant  thunderously  down.  And  now  the  desperate  Marshal  is 
crying  in  rabid  impotence,  "  Raise  me  up,  some  of  you  I  Raise 
me  up,  damn  you,  and  give  me  another  try  at  the  — !  " 

But  Bolande  had  gathered  himself  into  superb  position,  prone 
on  the  floor,  in  the  old  fashion  of  Indian  fighting.  His  pistol 
covered  his  frenzied  adversary,  and  he  said,  with  a  paternal 
quietude  of  victory  :  — 

"  Marshal,  I  think  we've  hit  our  last  trail.  Neither  of  us  is 
worth  any  more  lead.     Is  it  quits  ?  " 

Then  the  lust  of  killing  died  out  of  each  heart,  out  of  the 
heart  of  one  in  his  honorable  failure  to  sustain  the  sovereignty  of 
the  law,  out  of  the  heart  of  the  other  in  his  failure  to  survive 
trespass  on  his  personal  monarchy.  And  when  the  savage 
strength  of  resolve  that  supported  their  wrecked  and  shattered 
hulks  ebbed  out,  it  left  them  swooning  and  unconscious  as  faint- 
ing women,  t    ^^^i^ 
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Almost  reverentially  the  partisans  of  each  lifted  his'  limp 
majesty  from  the  sticky  pool  of  his  own  blood,  and  both  were 
carried  upstairs  to  separate  little  rooms  in  the  hotel. 

Afterwhiles,  in  the  utter  rest  of  lifelessness,  and  under  the 
crude  skill  of  local  physicians,  vitality  returned  to  each.  To 
Bolande  first,  and  he  asked  weakly :  — 

"  Where's  the  Marshal  ? '' 

They  whisj)ered  him  that  his  late  enemy  lay  in  another  room  — 
dying. 

''  I  guess  ril  go  see  him,"  gasped  Bolande. 

The  watchers  remonstrated  with  him,  telling  him  that  to  move 
would  compel  and  hasten  death.  But  he  persisted  with  crescent 
rage. 

"I  tell  you  I'm  goin'  to  see  him.  Lift  me  up  and  carry  me  to 
where  he  is,  or,  by  GodJ  I'll  rip  these  bandages  off.  Fm  dyin', 
too,  you  damned  fools  !  What  do  I  care  for  an  hour  or  two  more 
now  ?  He  was  a  game  man,  wuz  the  Marshal,  and  me  and  him'U 
cross  the  Great  Divide  together." 

The  power  of  a  man  who  feared  nothing  that  life  or  death 
could  bring  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  they  obeyed  his  wish, 
though  with  a  reluctance  as  of  unwilling  murder. 

They  placed  a  cot  near  the  Marshal's  bed.  The  only  light  in 
the  darkened  room  came  sweeping  through  the  curtain,  which 
glowed  like  a  flame.  Outside,  the  red  glory  of  the  prairie  sunset 
was  thrilling  the  earth  to  a  responsive  flush,  as  the  gaze  of  a 
passionate  lover  brings  the  color  to  the  cheek  of  his  mistress. 
Within  the  room  was  a  greater  glory,  the  austere  passing  of  two 
granite-couraged  heroes.  The  very  evening  breeze  that  tremUed 
at  the  dingy  curtain  seemed  to  sigh  at  the  pity  of  it. 

The  sinewy  hands  of  the  twain  lay  clasped  outside  the  cover- 
let. Bronzed  hands  they  were,  now  blenching  to  gray,  as  the 
mists  of  the  valley  crept  up  and  up. 

Bolande,  whose  pride,  thoughtless  even  now  of  repentance,  had 
caused  the  ruin  of  self  as  well  as  friend,  was  the  first  to  find 
power  for  speech  in  the  leaking  treasury  of  his  once  opulent 
strength.     He  put  away  his  own  anguish  long  enough  to  groan : 

"  Are  you  easy,  Marshal  ?  " 

"The  gruff  solicitude  of  the  tone  was  his  only  apology  for  tlio 
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dire  fruits  of  liis  wrath,  and  all  the  perfection  of  its  acceptance* 
was  the  strife  at  cheer  in  the  Marshal's  reply. 

"Easy  as  a   kid  in  a  cradle,   Jess.      Hovv're  they  comin'   on 
your  side  ?  " 
"Same  here,  old  man.     But  I'm  goin'  fast." 
"You  won't  beat  me  out  five  minutes,  Jess." 
Tins  was  their  outlook  on  life,  that  each  liad  fought  for  a  cause 
he  believed  in.     Their  principles  fought,   not  they.     This   was 
their  outlook  on  death,  that  the  unwelcome  Inevitable  should  find 
no  open  repugnance  in  their  greeting. 

Under  the  vampire  wings  of  the  silence  brooding  upon  the  air 
of  the  room,  the  watchers  quietly  fanned  the  sweat-jeweled  brows 
of  the  warriors,  throwing  their  own  silent  souls  into  the  struggle 
the  twain  waged  with  the  dumb  wrestler;  striving,  too,  against 
the  mutinous  womanliness  of  grief  in  their  own  hard  souls. 

At  length  the  Marshal  looked  a  request,  and  one  of  the  men 
bent  over  to  hear  his  feeble  mutterings,  then  leaned  to  the  doctor, 
waiting  in  merely  formal  attendance. 

A  shrill  hiss  of  whispering,  and  the  physician  murmured,  with 
dogmatic  finality :  "  Certainly.  No  use  ref  usin'  the  wishes  of  a  man 
what  hasn't  many  more  to  make.  Let  'em  have  what  they  like." 
The  man  looked  relieved,  rose,  tiptoed  across  the  creaking 
planks,  and  left  the  room  through  the  protesting  door.  Another 
immersion  into  deepest  stillness.  Soon  he  returned  with  two 
glasses  of  whiskey  on  a  cracked  plate. 

Across  the  Marshal's  face  fluttered  the  wan  ghost  of  a  smile, 
and  he  spoke  between  fierce  gulps  of  pain. 

"  You  —  stood  the  —  last  treat,  Jess.  Have  one  —  on  me  — 
now?" 

"Sure, —  old  boss!"  was  the  grisly  cordiality  of  the  tortured 
Bolande. 

The  watchers  huddled  their  rag-limp  forms  to  an  erect  position, 
clinked  their  glasses  for  them,  put  the  busy  life  of  the  glowing 
liquor  to  their  shivering,  ashen  lips.  And  this  was  Bolande 's 
toast:  — 
"Better  luck  — in  — -the  —  next  country  !  " 
"How  !  "  was  the  Mai-slial's  acceptance  ;  and  they  drank  with 
panting  effort.  ,    ^^^i^ 
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The  vigor  and  bravado  of  the  blood  of  the  corn  mii  like  a 
pmirie  fire  through  tlieir  parched  and  arid  frames,  and  Bolande's 
voice  flung  out  with  spendthrift  recklessness :  — 

"  Well,  it  was  a  damned  good  fight,  anyway  ! "  He  squeezed 
the  Marshal's  clammy  hand  as  a  last  spasm  wrung  the  clay  dry 
of  his  soul,  and  he  was  dead. 

A  long  two  minutes  of  silence  smothered  life  before  the  Mar- 
shal breathed  a  faintness,  half  a  sigh,  half  an  answering  whLsj)er, 
"  Good-by —  Jess, —  or  —  is  it  —  how  ?  "  And  the  sands  of  his 
life  were  run. 

So  they  died,  stern  in  wi-ath,  stem  in  love,  with  no  puny  cry  of 
contrition,  no  wild  appeal  for  mercy  beyond  the  Mysterj- ;  each 
content,  rather  than  proud,  that  he  —  and  his  friend  —  had  died 
game.  They  were  Americans.  With  all  our  faults  and  all  our 
virtues,  both  necessaiy  to  the  unrighteous  wrenching  of  a  conti- 
nent away  from  its  unworthy  ownei-s.  Of  such  were  the  builders 
of  the  West. 
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A  Message  from  Where? 

BY   L.    FRANCIS    BISHOP. 

iHEN  a  young  lad,  I  was  rummaging  one  day 
through  an  attic  filled  with  broken-down  furni- 
ture, clothes,  books,  toys,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
every  description,  which,  having  long  ago  served 
their  purpose,  were  now  scattered  about  these 
lonely  rooms,  dust-covered,  faded,  and  forgotten. 
At  one  end  of  the  place,  in  a  corner  formed  by  a  gable,  I  came 
upon  my  favorite  mystery  —  an  old  cedar  chest,  which  had  stood 
there  as  long  as  I  could  recollect,  always  with  the  appearance  of 
never  having  been  unlocked.  Being  a  dreamy,  imaginative  child, 
I  filled  the  chest  with  every  conceivable  horror:  children  had 
been  murdered  and  hidden  beneath  its  heavy  lid;  tortures  un- 
speakable had  been  inflicted  within  its  neighborhood ;  the  groans 
of  the  dead  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  might,  to  my  excited 
fancy,  be  heard  in  the  echoes  of  the  vast,  dreary  place  surround- 
ing it.  At  times  I  listened  at  the  keyhole  to  find  if,  by  some 
unknown  power,  those  ill-fated  infants  might  not  still  be  living ; 
sometimes  I  fancied  even  that  I  heard  rustling  whispers,  again  a 
sigh,  until  my  blood  ran  cold  with  the  fancies  bom  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Never  having  been  allowed  playmates  by  the  grandmother  who 
reared  me,  I  grew  to  love  these  ghostly  children  of  my  own  crea- 
tion, who  gradually  came  to  be  my  comrades,  and  the  confidants 
of  all  my  childish  sorrows.  I  was  an  only  child  and  grandchild, 
and  an  orphan,  my  father  and  grandfather  having  been  killed 
while  fighting  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  for  the  Union, 
while  my  mother  had  died  at  my  birth. 

One  day,  in  my  hunger  for  companionship,  I  picked  up  from 
the  street  a  poor,  starving  kitten,  and  carried  it  home,  where, 
however,  I  was  promptly  commanded  to  drop  my  newly  found 
treasure  into  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.     Had  they  bM)®€lC 
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drop  myself  into  the  pond  I  might  very  likely  have  done  so,  for  I 
was  ordinarily  an  obedient  little  soul,  but  the  utter  helplessness  of 
that  shivering  little  creature  roused  me  to  a  great  resolve.  That 
afternoon  I  carried  the  forlorn  kitten  to  the  old  cedar  chest, 
knowing  she  would  be  safe,  fancying  no  one  knew  of  this  deserted  . 
corner  of  the  attic  which  I  had  always  regarded  as  a  special  dis- 
covery of  my  own,  and  resolved  to  guard  the  secret  of  my  won- 
derland in  my  comings  and  goings  by  every  possible  stratagem. 

About  this  time  my  governess  had  cause  to  labor  with  me  over 
the  greasy  stiite  of  my  jacket  pockets,  but  failed  to  trace  their 
condition  to  the  transmission  of  some  of  my  own  meals  to  my 
guest  in  the  attic,  who  day  by  day  grew  sleek  and  round.  Many 
a  game  of  ball  and  romps  we  played,  i-aising  about  us  the  dead 
dust  and  the  ghostly  echoes,  which  contrasted  sti*angely  with  the 
gambols  and  graceful  antics  of  my  small  companion. 

Miss  Celia,  who  was  my  governess,—  if  she  had  another  name^ 
I  had  not  heard  it, —  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  washed-out  appear- 
ance, especially  about  the  eyes,  which  were  almost  colorless,  with 
heavy  red  lids,  swollen  as  from  weeping,  and  fringed  with  pale, 
sparse  lashes ;  her  nose  was  straight  and  delicate,  her  mouth  thin, 
drawn,  and  pale,  while  her  cheeks  were  painfully  hollow,  the 
bones  of  the  face  standing  out  in  unpleasant  prominence.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  her  smile,  and  although  she  was 
strict  with  my  lessons,  it  was  in  a  spiritless  way,  as  if  forcing  her- 
self for  conscience's  sake  to  perform  thoroughly  and  properly  a 
duty  in  which  she  had  little,  if  any,  interest.  During  all  those 
years  of  association  I  never  got  nearer  her  or  came  to  know  her! 
better  than  on  the  first  day  when  she  began  my  instructions  wit 
the  A,  B,  C.  As  for  giving  her  affection,  it  never  occurred  to  me  j 
indeed,  she  seemed  to  repel  the  idea  of  love  and  tenderness.  ll 
the  springs  of  human  sympathy  had  ever  gushed  through  hei 
heart,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  waters  must  long  since  have  clrie< 
up  or  sunk  out  of  sight. 

In  the  course  of  time  my  kitten,  much  to  my  delight,  arrived 
at   the    dignity    of    having   a   family.     Joy,   however,   speedil^ 
changed  to  consternation  on    my  discovery  of  their  ability    fc 
tumbling  off  the  old  chest,  and  sending  up   their  shrill,  smad 
voices  in  anything  but  a  mild  protest.     Indeed,  it  became  speodil 
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apparent  that  I  was  in  danger  of  being  found  out  unless  I  could 
manage  to  find  them  a  safer  domicile  —  a  problem  that  haunted 
me  almost  hourly,  until  finally  it  occurred  to  me  to  force  open  the 
chest,  putting  them  inside  instead  of  outside.  Without  stopping 
to  meditate  on  the  possible  outcome  of  this  reckless  prying  into 
the  unknown,  I  found  a  hammer  and  chisel  and  set  to  work. 
At  the  second  blow  the  hasp  flew  from  the  rotten  wood. 

Lifting  the  lid,  trembling  in  every  part  of  me,  I  was  first  greeted 
with  a  fine  dust  which  bore  to  my  nostrils  the  faint  odor  of  dead 
yiolets.  Presently,  finding  coumge  to  open  my  eyes,  I  peered 
cautiously  about  into  the  far  corners,  where  the  shadows  seemed 
to  move,  starting  at  every  sound.  At  last,  taking  the  purring 
young  mother  in  my  arms  to  gain  courage  from  something  warm 
and  living,  I  bent  to  look  upon  the  expected  horror. 

Was  I  dreaming,  or  in  fairyland  ?  There  lay  before  me  a  mist 
of  fairy-like  ball  dresses ;  laces,  which  I  afterwards  learned  were 
of  priceless  value,  silks,  brocades,  embroideries,  and  velvets ! 
Young  as  I  was  and  inexperienced  in  the  price  of  woman's  attire, 
I  knew  this  was  a  find  of  considerable  importance ;  but  how 
came  they  to  be  here,  why  left,  and  why  so  neglected,  were  ques- 
tions to  which  I  failed  to  find  an  answer. 

Reverently  as  if  the  fairies  themselves  had  laid  them  there  to 
brighten  my  lonely  childhood,  I  took  them  out  one  by  one.  How 
the  long  ago  seemed  to  exhale  itself  from  their  musty  folds  ! 
Through  the  clouds  of  misty  lace  I  almost  fancied  appeared  the 
form  of  a  woman  ;  what  was  she  like,  I  wondered.  Was  she  liv- 
ing or  dead,  dark  or  fair ;  tall  and  radiant,  or  some  small,  ethereal 
creature  who  quickly  passed  to  another  sphere  ?  Had  she  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  vowed  herself  to  poverty  and  celibacy, 
leaving  all  her  bravery  and  finery  here  to  molder  and  rust  away 
unseen,  things  of  feminine  vanity  put  out  of  her  life  forever? 
Had  she  no  relatives  who  might  value  them  ?  Did  my  gmnd- 
mother  know  of  the  existence  of  this  chest  and  its  contents,  or 
had  some  pirate  hidden  it  here  for  safe  keeping,  unknown  to  any 
one  ?  Such  were  the  fancies  that  crowded  through  my  boyish 
mind,  now  alert  for  almost  any  romantic  discovery.  Examining 
the  chest  more  boldly,  I  found  that  into  either  end  there  was 
built  a  long,  shallow  lx)x  with  the   lid  fiistened  by  brass  hooks; 
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hastily  undoing  these,  I  discovered  in  one  a  purple  morocco  case 
filled  with  quaint  old  pieces  of  jewelry,  among  which  I  came  upon 
a  large  seal  ring  with  a  crest;  inside  the  gold  was  engraved, 
"From  John  to  Jim."  Putting  these  back  in  their  places,  I 
examined  the  box  in  the  other  side,  but  here  I  found  what 
seemed  at  first  only  a  lot  of  old  letters,  yellow  with  age,  and 
faintly  scented  with  violets. 

Closer  search,  however,  revealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  small 
oval  case  covered  with  faded  violet  velvet  and  fastened  by  an  unseen 
spring  that  for  several  minutes  resisted  my  clumsy  fingers,  trem- 
bling with  delicious  apprehension.  But  even  my  most  romantic 
imaginings  had  failed  to  prepare  me  for  the  dreamlike  loveliness 
of  that  face,  exquisitely  painted  on  ivory,  that  laughed  back  at 
me  as  the  case  disclosed  its  secret. 

I  had  found,  indeed,  the  fairy -of  the  old  chest!  Peeping  out 
from  the  fair  ringlets  of  long  ago,  that  oval  face  of  fresh  young 
maidenhood,  those  laughing  blue  eyes,  luminous  with  the  light 
that  shines  from  an  untroubled  soul,  that  delicate  nose  and  chin 
curving  into  the  rounded  cheek,  those  full,  red,  parted  lips,  dim- 
pling away  from  the  small  white  teeth,  all  held  me  enthralled. 
Opposite  was  the  pictured  face  of  a  man.  It  was  -years  before 
I  understood  the  strength  and  magnetism  of  this  man's  face. 

But,  boy  though  I  was,  for  the  next  five  or  six  years  of  my  life  I 
was  completely  absorbed  by  the  pictured  beauty  of  the  woman. 
At  fii-st  she  took  the  form  of  a  fairy,  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old  chest ;  then  a  new  fancy  seized  me,  and  I  determined,  when 
grown  to  manhood,  to  search  the  world  for  that  face's  owner,  and 
when  found  to  make  her  my  wife. 

Another  favorite  playground  with  me,  especially  when  the 
fruit  trees  were  ripening,  was  an  old  family  burial-ground,  a 
shoi  t  distance  back  of  the  stables  and  now  converted  into  an 
orchard.  On  some  of  the  tombstones  the  dates  ran  back  over  two 
hundred  years,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  stones  were 
crumbly,  dilapidated,  and  either  fallen  or  tottering  earthward; 
while  the  names  and  lettering  on  many  of  them  were  worn  nearly 
smooth  by  the  action  of  time  and  weather.  It  was  a  place  almost 
as  silent  and  deserted  out-of-dooi-s  as  the  old  attic  was  within. 
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About  five  or  six  years  after  the  finding  of  the  pictures,  I  came 
home,  from  college  for  the  summer  holidays,  having  long  ago  out- 
grown the  leading-strings  of  a  governess.  For  some  i-eason,  un- 
known to  me,  however.  Miss  Celia  still  remained  with  us. 
Indeed,  she  had  always  been  treated  like  one  of  the  family,  my 
grandmother  showing  great  affection  for  her,  although  she  was  no 
kindred  of  ours. 

Meantime  the  pictured  face  of  the  chest  had  continued  to  exert 
its  old  fascination  over  me,  a  fascination  now  strongly  tinged  with 
curiosity.  Who  was  she?  Where  had  she  come  from,  and 
whence  gone  ?  were  questions  I  asked  in  vain  until  one  night, 
when,  after  the  household  had  retired,  I  was  seized  with  the  im- 
pulse to  play  one  of  my  boyish  pranks,  and  stole  softly  out  to  the 
graveyard  in  search  of  fruit. 

As  I  was  reaching  for  some  fine  summer  apples  hanging  over 
my  head,  I  was  startled  by  ^  groan,  and  instantly  frozen  into  that 
position  by  a  creeping,  horrible  fear ;  slowly  my  arms  fell  with- 
out volition  of  my  own,  and  the  next  moment  I  dropped  to  the 
earth  in  a  swoon  of  terror. 

How  long  I  lay 'there  with  my  face  buried  in  the  damp,  dew- 
wet  grass  I  could  not  tell ;  but  gradually  I  became  conscious  of 
another  presence  near  me,  and  a  presence  of  great  suffering. 
First,  I  heard  a  sigh, —  so  sad  and  mournful  it  was  like  to  break  my 
own  young  heart  to  hear  it, —  followed  by  a  woman's  low,  despair- 
ing sobs,  so  keen  in  their  intensity  of  despair  and  pain  that  I 
found  the  courage  to  raise  my  head,  and  the  impulse  to  go  to  her 
assistance,  be  she  real  or  phantom. 

But  before  I  could  struggle  to  my  feet  I  heard  a  voice  thrilling 
with  an  agony  of  longing  cry :  "  Jim  !  Jim !  Can  you  know 
now  how  I  loved  you,  and  how  bitterly  have  expiated  my  sin  in 
driving  you  to  your  death  ?  " 

For  a  moment  only  the  tenSe  and  terrible  grief  of  those  despair- 
ing words  penetrated  my  consciousness.  The  next  instant  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  tone  sent  me  stumbling  hastily  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.  Yes,  it  was  as  I  had  thought, —  the  voice 
was  the  voice  of  Miss  Celia !  It  was  my  old  governess,  who,  late 
at  night,  wept  alone  in  the  deserted  graveyard,  where  I  had  never 
seen  her  before.     Was  she  asleep  and   walking  through  a  dream. 
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or  had  she  lost  her  reason?  She  was  kneeling  beside  a  grave  at 
some  distance  from  me,  where  the  starlight  fell  soft  and  clear 
about  her ;  again  I  heard  her  voice  murmuring  in  an  agony  of 
prayer:  "  O  God,  how  long  before  I  lay  my  aching  heart  upon  his 
breast  to  be  at  rest?  "  As  I  gazed  upon  her  pale,  worn  face  up- 
turned to  the  faint,  ghostly  light,  I  felt  that  I  rested  very  near 
the  borderland  between  tlie  living  and  the  dead.  Whatever  her 
trouble,  it  went  deep  and  was  embittered  with  a  touch  of  remorse. 
Turning  quietly,  I  stole  softly  back  to  the  house,  that  she  might 
not  know  I  had  witnessed  her  sorrow. 

The  next  day,  having  been  vexed  all  night  with  the  question, 
"Who  was  Jim?"  I  sought  the  grave  where  I  had  seen  her 
kneeling  the  night  before,  and  found  a  gray  granite  stone  with 
this  inscription :  — 

"JAMES    G.    FURGESON.     • 

A    MAN    OF     GREAT     COURAGE,     WHO     COULD     AFFORD    TO    BB 
MISUNDERSTOOD." 

"  James  G.  Furgeson !  "  Why,  that  was  my  own  name !  I 
pinched  myself  to  see  if  I  were  really  alive,  or  lying  there  dead 
and  buried.  It  would  give  a  creepy  sensation  to  the  stoutest- 
hearted  man  to  stand  beside  a  grave,  and  unexpectedly  find  hLs 
own  name  staring  at  him  from  the  head  of  it.  And  this  man 
with  my  own  name  was  a  man  of  courage,  while  I  —  well,  I  had 
never  dreamed  there  was  a  grain  of  courage  in  my  composition, 
until  one  occasion  in  my  college  life,  which  surprised  me  even 
more  than  it  did  my  classmates.  But  who  was  this,  other  James 
G.  Furgeson  ?  I  had  never  heard  him  spoken  of,  and  supposed 
myself  the  only  one  of  that  name.  After  puzzling  over  the 
matter  for  a  good  half  hour  I  determined  to  ask  "  Mammy,"  my 
old  black  nui-se,  who  h^d  grown  up  with  grandmother  and  knew 
all  the  family  history  ;  had  there  been  such  a  man,  she  would  know 
all  about  him.  But  on  hearing  my  eager  inquiry  Mammy  said 
only :  "  Shu-u-u,  honey  chile  !  Done  yo'  go  fur  to  mention  hees 
name  in  dis  yere  house,  'less  yo'  wants  ter  make  yo'  granmudder 
heap  sor'ful :  dat  name  ain'  spoke  no  mo'  cose  it  gwine  make  mo* 
en  one  heart  hebby  'roun'  yere.     Now  mine  wut  I  tole  yo',  en 
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done  yo'  ax  no  mo'  questions  'bout  dat  name.  Does  yo'  hyear 
wat  Tse  toUen  yo'  ?  " 
Plainly  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  from  Mammy. 
The  following  day  Miss  Celia  was  ill,  they  said ;  the  doctor 
came,  shaking  his  head  gravely.  I  had  never  felt  any  affection 
for  her,  being  rather  repelled  by  her  unattractive  appearance  and 
cold  manner ;  but  the  glimpse  I  had  caught  that  night  of  a  deep 
and  terrible  suffering  took  strong  hold  upon  me,  and  I  felt  a 
great  sympathy  for  this  poor,  lonely  creature  who  had  guided  my 
first  hesitating  steps  along  the  path  of  learning. 

For  two  days  after  this  it  rained  steadily,  a  dull,  drizzling,  de- 
pressing kind  of  rain.  The  horses  and  dogs  had  failed  to  interest 
me.  "  Jim  1  Jim  I  Who  was  *  Jim '  ?  "  kept  calling  through 
my  bi-ain.  Finally,  going  to  the  house,  I  sought  Mammy  and 
once  more  made  an  effort  to  coax  from  her  an  explanation. 

"  Go  way  f rum  dar,  chile  !  ain'  I  done  tole  yo'  dat  yo'  got  nuflSn 
ter  do  wid  dat  story?  Does  yo'  'spose,  'cose  yo's  gwine  ter  dat 
college,  dat  yo'  is  too  big  fo'  me  ter  whoop  yo'  en  make  yo'  mine 
me,  wen  I  tole  yo'  shet  up  bout  suflBn  ?  Yo'  fine  dat  yo'  ole 
mammy  kin  han'le  yo'  yit." 

Giving  Mammy  a  pinch  on  her  fat  arm,  and  dodging  her  right 
hand,  which  was  aimed  for  a  box  of  the  ear,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  attic,  where  once  more  I  studied  the  lovely  features  of  my 
first  and  thus  far  only  love. 

I  found  the  face  unchanged ;  the  same  sweetness  lingered  about 
the  mouth,  the  eyes  still  smiled  back  into  mine  with  an  innocent 
merriment,  the  long,  fair  curls  nestled  against  the  exquisitely 
rounded  cheek,  no  sorrow  marked  the  pictured  face. 

O  happy,  beautiful  love  of  the  long  ago,  where  time  made  no 
heartrending  changes  1 

Again  I  took  from  its  purple  morocco  case  the  seal  ring,  again 
read  the  inscription  "  From  John  to  Jim." 

*'  Jim  I  "  That  name  haunted  me,  following  and  facing  me  every- 
where. John  was  my  father's  name,  and  Jim  belonged  to  me. 
Who  was  this  other  Jim  ?  Why  must  I  ask  no  questions  about 
him  ?  In  some  unaccountable  way  I  seemed  to  be  near  and  dear 
to  both  names  ;  while  the  ring  itself,  when  I  touched  it,  brought  to 
me  a  presence  I  never  had  known,  yet  felt  in  every  fiber  of  my- 
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being.  Was  it  a  relative  ?  or  my  father,  wlio  was  killed  before 
my  birth  ?  or  the  broken-hearted  mother  whose  life  passed  away 
in  giving  me  mine  ?  What  is  this  feeling  of  something  near,  yet 
ever  beyond  me?  a  something  intangible  of  companionship  in 
my  loneliness,  a  touch  of  the  now  and  here  with  the  past  and 
hereafter  ?  What  is  this  thing  which  almost  speaks  to  my  soul, 
yet  eludes  and  escapes  my  physical  consciousness  at  the  moment 
it  wakens  it,  an  unknown,  vanishing  memory  ? 

Carrying  some  of  the  old  letters  to  the  dim  light  which  fell 
through  small  dust-covered  panes  in  the  top  of  the  gable,  I 
sought  the  knowledge  of  my  picture-love  through  their  medium. 
The  first  one  I  read,  which  bore  a  date  in  the  fall  of  '63,  was 
written  in  a  firm,  bold  hand,  and  began  as  follows :  — 

"  Dear  and  ever  dear  you  are  to  me,  my  love,  but  what  you  ask 
is  impossible.  Your  sister  is  fortunate,  as  you  say,  in  having 
married  a  Southron. 

''  That  I  was  so  blessed  in  winning  your  love  seems  strange  to 
me  yet  I  have  but  one  regret  at  present, —  that  of  bringing  some 
pain  into  your  life,  where  I  would  have  nothing  but  brightness 
and  happiness,  which  of  right  seems  only  to  belong  to  you ;  other- 
wise, how  immeasurably  happy  I  am. 

"  When  I  look  forward  to  the  future  and  anticipate  the  coming 
years  with  you  by  my  side,  thinking  of  the  pride  my  mother  will 
feel  in  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  South  I  am  bringing  her,  I 
can  scarcely  —  " 

Here  the  faded  paper  was  torn,  and  the  rest  of  the  letter  miss- 
ing. 

The  next  one  was  in  a  woman's  fine  old-time  handwriting, 
bearing  a  later  date. 

"  Dear  Jim  :  —  You  say  you  love  me ;  you  also  claim  to  be  a 
man  of  courage;  if  that  be  true,  *  courage '  must  be  spelled  and 
read  differently  in  the  North  than  we  know  it  in  the  South ;  here 
we  are  loyal  to  our  friends  and  those  we  claim  to  love,  not  in 
protestation,  but  in  deed.  I  am  a  Southern  woman  from  the 
heart  out,  and  will  never  marry  a  man  who  takes  up  arms  against 
me  and  my  people. 
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"If  you  really  loved  me,  you  would  join  our  soldiers  and  fight 
for  me  and  my  home  ;  since  you  refuse,  I  must  either  think  you 
do  not  love  me,  or  that  you  are  a  coward. 

"We  need  every  man  we  can  get  in  the  field;  I  would  rather 
see  you  there  dead  than  here  living,  knowing  you  without 
coui-age.  Yours, 

"  Celia.': 

Dated —  The  Pine  Plantation,  Ga. 

In  the  envelope  was  another  letter  penned  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  first  one. 

"iMy  Celia :  —  For  the  last  time  I  may  call  you  so.  My  love 
for  you  has  been  so  great  that  it  held  me  here  until  too  late  to 
join  my  father  and  brother  in  the  North,  where  I  should  be  now 
fighting  by  their  side  for  the  old  flag  under  which  we  all  were 
born,  North  and  South  alike ;  think  you  I  could  fire  upon  it  ? 

"As  you  know,  my  father  is  a  Northern  man,  my  mother  a 
Soathern  woman ;  while  I  was  born  and  reared  in  the  North,  my 
mother's  blood  in  me  has  always  yearned  for  the  South.  You  ask 
me  to  do  what  you  would  not  do  yourself,  —  take  up  arms 
against  the  land  where  I  was  born,  and  a  long  line  of  sires  before 
me;  to  fire  upon  the  flag  that  floated  over  my  cradle.  And  much 
as  I  love  you,  I  refuse  to  do  so.  You  cannot  believe  me  a  coward, 
or  you  would  never  have  given  me  your  love. 

"  To-night  I  find  my  first  relief  from  this  terrible  inaction  and 
your  injustice.  The  package  which  accompanies  this  letter  will 
be  delivered  to  you  when  you  are  safely  conducted  within  the 
city  limits.  I  remain  here  to  try  and  protect  your  home  from  a 
band  of  blacks  and  white  men  who  have  planned  attacking  it  to- 
night. I  have  known  this  for  some  tUne,  and  am  proud  to  say 
there  is  not  a  Northern  man  among  them.  My  one  anxiety  has 
been  to  place  you  and  your  sister  in  a  place  of  safety,  keeping 
the  knowledge  from  you. 

"  There  are  only  three  of  us,  two  old  men  and  myself,  against 
large  numbers ;  the  result  is  cei-tain ;  but  at  least  I  know  that 
here  my  duty  is  not  conflicting,  and  points  straight  ahead  of  me. 
Do  you  understand  now  why  I  pleaded  so  hard  for  the  farewell 
kiss  which  you  refused  me  ? 
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"  It  is  impossible  at  tins  time  to  foretell  how  this  war  will 
terminate  ;  but  should  it  go  against  the  South,  the  day  will  come 
when  you  may  need  friends.  I  ask  you,  when  the  war  is  over,  to 
take  my  body  home  and  have  it  placed  in  the  old  burial^round 
where  I  played  when  a  boy.  I  need  say  no  more  for  your 
guidance ;  they  will  know  what  to  do  in  the  old  homestead  at  the 
North  where  some  day  I  had  hoped  to  carry  you,  a  bride. 

"  O  my  darling,  how  my  heart  goes  out  to  you  in  longing  to 
comfort  you  in  your  hour  of  sorrow  I  How  I  wish  you  had  known 
me  better !  We  men  of  the  North  may  seem  cold,  but  are  not 
without  courage,  and  know  how  to  love  as  well  as  fight. 

"  I  send  you  the  ring  brother  John  gave  me  when  I  came  of 
age.     Carry  it  back  to  him,  if  he  still  lives ;  if  not,  keep  it. 

"  Good-by,  and  may  God  watch  over  us  all  this  night,  both 
North  and  South  alike. 

"  Faithfully  yours  in  life  or  death, 

"James  G.  Furgbson." 

This  letter  was  marred  with  the  stain  of  tears,  being  in  places 
so  blurred  that  many  of  the  words  had  to  be  guessed  at  or  fitted 
in.  On  the  back,  in  a  woman's  trembling  hand,  was  written, 
"They  brought  him  to  me  the  next  day,  riddled  with  bullets. 
Dead  I    dead  !     O  my  love  !    my  love  I  " 

Softly,  reverently,  I  laid  away  the  faded  old  letters.  To  have 
read  more  would  have  seemed  a  sacrilege.  I  seemed  to  have 
stepped  into  an  open  grave.     At  last  I  understood. 

Stealing  downstairs,  I  found  the  doctor  going  and  my  grand- 
mother  weeping.  Turning  with  a  sudden  impulse,  I  ran  to  Miss 
Celia's  room.  But  even  before  I  crossed  the  threshold  I  knew 
what  I  should  find  within.  At  last  God  had  answered  her  prayer, 
and  she  lay  at  rest,  her  face  transfigured  by  the  only  happy 
expression  I  had  ever  seen  her  wear. 

As  the  light  fell  over  the  poor,  worn  face  I  stooped  and  pressed 
a  kiss  on  the  dead  lips  of  my  first  and  unknown  love,  whispering 
as  I  did  so,  "  For  Jim  I  " 
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The  Man  with  the  Box» 

BY   GEOBGE   W.   TRIPP. 

N  a  certain  quiet  comer,  one  Cahill  keeps  a  cozy 
snuggery  to  which  I  am  partial  —  especially 
when  returning ^from  an  up-country  outing.' 
One  sultiy  evening  in  July,  I  arrived  at  his 
place  at  the  hour  of  10  p.  M.,  somewhat  used 
up,  for  I  had  passed  a  busy  day  on  my  wheel 
over  a  country  road  since  dawn,  making  kodak 
notes  of  certain  views  I  needed  for  future  reference.  Entering 
my  favorite  restaurant,  I  gave  a  generous  order  and  devoted 
myself  to  the  matter  of  refreshment.  Supper  overj  I  ordered 
another  bottle  of  the  beer  I  had  been  drinking  with  my  lunch,  and 
lighting  a  cigar,  sat  at  luxurious  ease,  too  tired  even  to  glance 
over  the  evening  paper  that  lay  on  my  table. 

As  I  sat  drowsily  smoking,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
noise  of  a  moving  chair  in  my  rear.  I  turned  somewhat  suddenly, 
to  find  sitting  at  the  table  behind  me  a  peculiar-looking  person. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  long,  narrow  face  that  was  half  buried  in  a 
heavy,  iron  gray  beard  of  extraordinary  length.  His  eyebrows,  of 
the  same  color  as  his  beard,  were  bushy  and  bristling,  and  meeting 
in  the  center  of  the  line  of  his  nose,  gave  to  his  face  an  air  of  con- 
centrated purpose,  borne  out  by  a  pair  of  keen,  glittering  eyes 
that  peered  sharply  from  beneath  them. 

"Kodakist?  "  queried  he,  with  the  brusque,  familiar  air  of  one 
who  eschewed  conventionalities,  as  he  caught  my  eye. 

"  I  am  an  artist,  sir  I "  I  replied  stiflfly.  His  undue  familiarity 
annoyed  me. 

**  Ah,  indeed  ?     A  distinction  without  much  difference,  in  my 
mind ;  —  they're  essentially  quite  the  same  —  " 
"Not  at  all  the  same  1 "  I  rejoined,  ruffling. 
"Pardon  me, — no  doubt  you  think  so;  but,  after  all,  it's  a 
mere  matter  of  one's  point  of  view.     Did  it  ever  strike  ^ou^jvhe|i 
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thinking  of  these  matters,  how  few  are  the  primal  principles  on 
which  are  based  the  innumemble  inventions  of  modern  times  ?  *' 

«  Can't  say  I've  thought  much  about  it  I  '  I  taitly  replied,  sip- 
ping my  beer  and  wondering  how  to  rid  myself  of  this  prepos- 
terous bore. 

"  For  instance,  as  an  artist,  you  are  very  likely  aware  of  the 
recent  successful  experiments  in  photographing  color  ?  " 

I  nodded  in  cold  affirmation. 

"  Then  you  are  probably  aware  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
differentiation  of  one  color  from  another  to  the  eye  is  occasioned 
simply  by  the  fact  that  each  color  imparts  a  different  number  of 
vibrations  to  the  second  of  the  ray  of  light  it  reflects  to  the  optic 
nerve  ?  " 

I  admitted  a  knowledge  of  this  theory. 

"  Very  well ;  you  are  possibly  also  aware  that  the  xiifference 
between  one  tone  and  another,  in  musical  sounds,  lies  merely  in 
the  different  number  of  air  vibrations  to  the  second  produced  by 
each  respective  sound?" 

I  intimated  that  I  was  also  aware  of  this  fact. 

"  Very  well ;  here  we  have  two  quite  diverse  channels  through 
which  the  principle  of  the  sensibility  of  the  nei*vous  system  to 
vibratory  impressions  operates." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  I  asked  impatiently,  as  he  paused  and 
sat  regarding  me  with  his  bright,  glittering  eyes. 

"  Simply  this :  why  should  not  the  sense  of  taste  be  referred  to 
this  same  principle  ?  " 

He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  drew  from  under  his  table  a  small 
box.  Bringing  it  over,  he  placed  it  carefully  on  my  table,  after 
which,  without  apology,  he  removed  my  kodak  from  where  it  lay 
near  my  elbow,  to  the  floor  beneath,  and  seated  himself,  unasked, 
opposite  me.  The  box  was  of  cubical  shape,  made  of  some  fine, 
richly  grainfed  wood,  and  polished  till  it  shone  like  the  cherry- 
topped  table  at  which  we  were  sitting.  Pivoted  on  the  top  of  it 
was  an  arrow-headed  index  hand,  made  of  brass  and  about  four 
inches  in  length.  The  side  of  the  box  facing  me  was  studded 
with  a  row  of  brass  push-buttons. 

"  Kodakist  ?  "  queried  I,  ironically,  returning  his  first  question. 

«  No,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  not ;  neither  am  I  a  confidence  man  ; 
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nor  am  I,  as  your  manner  might  seem  to  imply,  even  what  you 
Americans  term  a  *  crank/  But,''  said  he,  suddenly  leaning  for- 
ward and  tapping  himself  briskly  on  the  forehead,  "  I  do  confess 
to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  over  a  certain  discovery  of  mine  —  an 
enthusiasm  you  will  presently  share  if  you  will  give  me  a  few 
moments  of  your  leisure." 

My  distaste  for  the  fellow  was  not  lessening ;  but  his  speech 
was  civil  in  its  way,  and  his  brusque,  eccentric  ways  amused  me. 
I  write  occasionally  for  the  press.  Here  was  a  character,  and  I 
resolved  to  study  him  a  bit.     I  rapped  for  the  waiter. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  my  peculiar  companion,  as  the  knight 
of  the  apron  appeared ;  "  it  is  my  privilege  first,  I  believe,  under 
the  circumstances.  Waiter ! "  he  added,  tossing  a  silver  dollar 
down  on  the  table,  "  two  glasses  of  water,  please." 

That  functionary  stared. 

"Sir?"  quoth  he,  with  mouth  open. 

''  Two  glasses  of  water,  please,  and  there's  something  for  your 
trouble." 

The  sight  of  the  money  seemed  to  restore  the  waiter's  equilib- 
rium, for,  picking  it  up,  he  felt  of  it,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
retired  with  chin  elevated.  In  a  moment  he  reappeared  with  two 
glasses  of  water,  deposited  them  on  the  table,  winked  at  me,  and 
again  retired  with  chin  still  elevated. 

"Rather  mild  potation  you've  ordered,"  I  observed,  with  a 
quizzical  glance  at  my  eccentric  companion. 

"The  water?"  said  he  somewhat  absently,  as  he  blew  the  dust 
from  the  throat  of  a  small  key;  "oh,  that's  all  right;  you  shall 
drink  your  favorite  beverage  presently." 

Carefully  fitting  the  key  into  some  aperture  in  the  side  of  the 
box  facing  him,  he  turned  it  a  little,  as  if  to  try  the  wards ;  then, 
pushing  the  box  aside,  he  suddenly  leaned  forward,  fixed  on  me 
his  peculiar  eye,  and  abruptly  asked ;  — 

"  Are  you  not  possessed  of  a  somewhat  vivid  imagination  ?  " 

I  acknowledged  to  being  endowed  with  a  fair  share  of  that 
faculty. 

"  Do  you  not  write  for  the  press  occasionally  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  I  was  something  of  a  scribe.  ^ 

"  So  I  thought,  so  I  thought,"  said  he,  tapping  the  box  though? 
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fully;  "an  artist  —  a  man  of  letters  —  a  person  of  imagination. 
Just  the  person  I  seek.  But  talking  is  dry  work,  particulm-ly  to 
a  listener.  Let  us  first  drink,"  continued  he,  pushing  one  of  the 
glasses  of  water  towards  me. 

"  Oh,  really,  you  must  excuse  me,"  I  demurred,  with  a  furtive 
eye  on  the  box,  which  I  began  to  distrust,  "water  after  beer — 
I  couldn't,  you  know —  and  —  " 

"  Oh,  bother  the  water,"  he  impatiently  interrupted,  suddenly 
turning  the  box  around  and  pushing  it  over  to  me. 

In  the  side  of  the  box  that  had  been  facing  him  was  set  a  large 
glass-covered  dial,  around  the  margin  of  which  was  printed,  in 
small  characters,  a  number  of  words,  radiating  in  the  alignment 
of  their  letters  from  the  center.  In  this  centml  point  of  the  dial 
was  pivoted  an  index  hand,  the  finger  of  which  at  present  i-ested 
on  a  blank  space  which  broke  the  circle  of  printed  words.  I  bent 
closer  to  examine  these  characters.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  they 
constituted  a  remarkably  complete  list  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
beverages  known  to  the  bibulous  world.  The  more  noted  bi-ands 
of  ale,  beer,  brandy,  whisky,  rum,  and  gin  appeared,  together 
with  many  of  the  most  celebrated  vintages  of  wines.  There  was 
also  listed  a  number  of  the  fancy  drinks  so  dear  to  the  American 
heart.  The  milder  beverages  found  place,  too,  —  both  hot  and 
cold,  —  even  water  being  included.  Beneath  the  dial  was  inserted, 
in  a  small  hole,  the  key  the  man  had  just  been  manipulating. 

I  looked  up  inquiringly.     "  Name  your  beverage,"  said  he. 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  am  to  name  a  favorite  beverage  from  that 
list,  why,  I  should  say  Bass'  ale,"  I  replied,  somewhat  puzzled. 

"  Very  well,''  said  he  ;  "kindly  turn  that  key  till  you  see  that 
the  indicator  above  points  to  the  words  '  Bass'  ale.'  " 

I  complied. 

"  Take  up  your  glass  !  " 

I  obeyed. 

Swiftly  drawing  the  box  to  him,  he  turned  the  brass  arrow  on 
its  top  till  it  pointed  at  me,  and  then  pressed  one  of  the  push- 
buttons. 

"  Look  at  your  glass  !  " 

I  turned  my  gaze  from  the  box  to  the  glass  that  I  held  in  my 
hand.     To  my  amazement,  instead  of  water,  there  shimmered  in 
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it  with  an  oily  bead  an  araber-hued  beverage,  most  uncommonly 
like,  in  appearance,  the  ale  I  had  just  been  drinking. 
"Taste  of  it,"  said  my  strange  acquaintance. 
I  tasted  it  —  though  somewhat  gingerly. 
"  B^s*  ale  ! "  I  exclaimed,  astounded. 

"Yes,"  he  observed,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  "and,  as  you^l 
find,  a  particularly  fine  brew." 

Curious  to  investigate  this  novel  trick,  I  took  a  few  moderate 
sips  of  the  stuff.  The  fellow  was  right.  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
connoisseur  of  fine  ales,  and  I  found  this  one  excellent. 

"  A  capital  trick !  I  perceive  you  to  be  a  master  of  the  art,"  I 
observed  smilingly. 

"  A  paltry  dabbler  in  legerdemain  ?  "  he  exclaimed  with  irrita- 
tion.  "  I  had  attributed  to  you  a  finer  perception  than  this.  I 
am  aware  that  in  person  and  manner  I  may  seem  eccentric,  but, 
believe  me,  these  appearances  are  not  the  fruit  of  an  ill-balanced 
head  or  an  evil  heart.  They  are  the  ugly  crusts,  so  to  speak, 
begotten  of  bitter  experiences  and  deferred  hopes." 

He  sat  silently  regarding  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued :  — 

"  Sir,  I  have  a  brief  story  to  tell,  and  a  proposition  to  make  to 
you.  Whether  or  not  you  accept  the  latter,  you  are  confessedly 
a  knight  of  the  pen,  and  may  find  some  use  to  make  of  the 
former ;  will  you  listen  ?  " 

The  fellow  really  was  getting  interesting.  I  nodded  my  will- 
ingness to  hear  him. 

"  I  am,"  he  continued,  "  by  profession  a  model  maker.  I  was 
brought  up  to  the  business,  and,  having  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
work,  came  to  be  counted  among  the  best  in  my  line.  Having 
an  original  turn  of  mind,  together  with  a  natural  facility  of  exe- 
cution, I  made  a  specialty  of  developing  the  crude  ideas  of 
inventors  who  lacked  the  technical  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  necessary  successfully  to  complete  their  various  con- 
ceptions. Thrown,  thus,  in  contact  with  minds  groping  along 
original  lines  with  more  or  less  cleverness,  my  own  ingenuity  was 
stimulated,  and  I  was  led,  at  last,  into  a  line  of  original  investiga- 
tion and  experiment  that  resulted  in  a  most  wonderful  discovery. 
*<  Even  to  outline  clearly  to  you  the  nature  and  methods  of 
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these  researches  and  experiments  would  tiike  too  much  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  flower  of  my  discovery  stands  before  you 
in  that  box.  In  that  polished  cube  of  wood  is  incrusted  a  marvel- 
ous device,  equal  in  importance  to  the  telephone,  typewriter, 
phonograph,  or  any  other  of  the  mighty  group  of  great  modem 
inventions. 

"  You  look  incredulous ;  but  I  assure  you  my  words  are  well 
advised,  as  I  shall  presently  demonstrate  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  This  wonderful  little  apparatus  that  stands  before  you,  I  call 
a  Universal  Beverage  Differentiator.  By  a  proper  manipula- 
tion of  its  mechanism,  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  exertion  of 
psychological  power  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  any  beverage  held 
or  recently  touched  by  a  person  within  a  radius  of  sixty  feet  of 
the  box,  and  at  whom  this  projector  on  top  may  at  the  time  be 
pointed,  will,  to  that  person's  sight  and  taste,  be  converted  to  any 
beverage  indicated  at  the  moment  by  the  pointer  of  this  dial  that 
you  see  set  in  the  side.  Moreover,  the  impression  will  hold  good 
until  neutralized  by  the  action  of  certain  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
that,  when  brought  into  play  by  the  operator,  serve  to  dispel  the 
hallucination." 

As  the  stranger  paused,  as  if  waiting  for  me  to  remark  upon 
his  strange  disclosure,  I  took  a  long  breath,  tossed  away  my 
cigar,  sat  upright,  and,  like  a  sensible  cosmopolitan*,  laughingly 
observed,  "  Rats !  " 

The  stranger  frowned. 

''You  choose  to  be  facetious,'*  he  dryly  remarked;  "I  might, 
however,  rejoin  tfeat,  in  this  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  'Snakes' 
answers  all  purposes  equally  as  well,"  added  he,  pointing  to  a 
name  on  the  dial. 

I  bent  closer  and  examined  it.  Amidst  the  list  of  beverages 
was  printed,  in  smaller  characters  than  the  others — as  if  to 
render  it  inconspicuous — the  word  "  Snakes." 

For  an  instant,  I  looked  at  it  in  stolid  wonder.  Then  suddenly 
I  surmised  its  ostensible  function.  Sitting  back  in  my  chair,  I 
regarded  my  strange  companion  for  a  moment  in  silence ;  then, 
putting  back  my  head,  I  exploded  in  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  as  I  recovered  my  breath,  "  my  friend,  all  Fve 
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gofc  to  say  is,  that  if  you  conjure  up  snakes  as  cleverly  as  you 
seem  to  change  beverages,  you  hold  the  key  to  considerable  sport 
in  your  hands." 

"To  a  better  purpose  than  that  of  mere  sport,  I  should  hope,'^ 
he  somewhat  gravely  replied.  "  But  if  you  are  as  incredulous  as 
your  words  would  imply,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  but  justice, 
at  least,  to  give  me  a  chance  to  demonstrate  beyond  dispute  that 
what  I  have  related  of  this  box  is  literally  true." 

I  intimated  that  I  was  willing,  "  providing,"  I  added,  with  a 
laugh,  "  you  don't  turn  on  the  snakes." 

"  You  may  rest  assured  as  to  that,  sir.  Although,"  he  added, 
with  some* gravity,  "should  I  do  so,  you  would  find  it  no  laugh- 
ing matter. 

"  And  now,  pray  mention  some  wine  of  which  you  are  particu- 
larly fond,"  said  he. 

I  named  a  certain  sherry  I  had  observed  on  the  dial,  and  of 
which  I  am  very  fond.  Hardly  had  he  swept  the  indicator  to  the 
place,  when  the  pale  amber  of  the  ale  before  me  deepened  to  the 
.ruddy  brown  of  the  wine  I  had  called  for. 

Taking  up  the  glass,  I  smelled  of  the  stuff,  then  tasted  it. 
Unquestionably,  so  far  as  my  physical  senses  evidenced,  it  was 
the  brand  of  sherry  I  had  named. 

I  set  down  my  glass  and  regarded  my  companion  with  a  puzzled 
look. 

"  My  friend,"  I  dryly  observed,  "  these  transformations,  on  the 
face  of  them,  appear  quite  marvelous ;  but  any  clever  master  of 
legerdemain  will  do  things  apparently  as  wonderful.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  extraordinary  state- 
ments ;  but  for  anything  you've  shown  me  as  yet,  these  curious 
phenomena  may  be  but  an  adroit  piece  of  chemical  jugglery." 

The  stranger  listened  with  an  impatient  frown.  Then  his 
countenance  cleared. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "under  the  circumstances,  your  doubts  are 
natural.  Though  it  is  not  my  intention  that  you  shall  go  from 
here  to-night  unconvinced,  any  test  involving  immediate  publicity 
of  my  discovery  would  be  fatal  to  certain  cherished  purposes  of 
mine.  For  the  present,  it  is  imperative  that  the  strictest  secrecy 
be  observed  in  this  matter ;  and  though  you  may  wonder  somcr- 
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what  at  my  sudden  confidence  in  a  perfect  stranger,  I  am  not  so 
unsophisticated  as  may  appear,  and  know,  in  a  way  that  would 
surprise  you,  that  my  trust  is  not  misplaced. 
•  "  Now,  I  would  propose  as  a  test  both  simple  and  crucial,  that 
you  operate  the  box  yourself  on  the  next  person  who  may  drink 
at  one  of  these  tables.  With  ordinary  discretion,  no  suspicion 
need  be  aroused  as  to  the  source  of  the  hallucinations,  and  on  the 
success  of  the  experiment  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  chances  of 
convincing  you." 

I  bit  my  lips  and  smiled. 

*'  Your  words  are  more  flattering  than  convincing,"  I  replied, 
"but  I've  no  objections  to  such  an  experiment." 

"Very  weU,"  said,  the  stranger;  "and  now  listen,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  one  finger  held  up  by  way  of  emphasis.  "  I  must 
briefly  explain  the  method  of  operating  the  box.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  essential  that  the  operator  should  be  possessed  of 
sufiicient  imagination  to  recall  at  will  the  taste,  odor,  and  appear- 
ance of  the  beverage  he  may  desire  to  project  into  the  imagination 
of  the  drinker.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  mental  picture  be 
powerful  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  faintest  suggestion  in* 
his  mind  of  the  desired  effects  will  suffice,  as  certain  plates  in  the 
apparatus ' —  brought  respectively  into  play  by  the  dial  indicator 
—  are  so  constructed  as  powerfully  to  develop  this  mental  effort 
of  the  operator;  while  what,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  will 
call  the  projecting  current,  conveys  these  effects  through  this 
brass  arrow  on  top  into  the  nervous  economy  of  any  person  at 
whom  it  maybe  pointed,  and  who  maybe  drinking  any  liquid 
within  a  radius  of  sixty  feet  of  the  box,  —  providing,  of  course, 
the  indicator  in  the  side  dial  be  set  at  the  name  of  the  imagined 
beverage.  Now  this  row  of  push-buttons  which  you  observe  set 
in  the  side  of  the  box  regulates  the  strength  of  the  hallucinations* 
The  fii-st  one  on  the  left  gives  a  very  powerful  impression ;  the 
one  next  it  a  milder  one,  and  so  on  down  to  the  sixth  and  last, 
which  gives  a  very  faint  effect. 

"  By  the  way,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  projector  be  held  on 
the  subject,  once  it  lines  up  with  him.  It  suffices  simply  to  sweep 
it  past  him.  The  impression  he  will  thus  receive  will  remain 
until  dispelled  by  the  action  of  the  neutralizing  mechanism,  which 
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is  operated  by  these  two  large  buttons  set  in  the  end  of  the  box. 
When  the  operator  desires  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  appara- 
tus on  a  subject,  he  simply  lines  him  up  again  with  the  projector 
and  presses  the  white  button.  Or,  if  several  persons  are  under 
influence,  he  may  break  the  spell  with  all  of  them  simultaneously 
by  pressing  the  red  button,  which  does  not  necessitate  the  use  of 
the  projector  in  conjunction  with  it.  Thus,  you  see,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  box  is  extremely  simple ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  put  it  to  any  test  these  instructions  may  have  sug- 


I  had  followed  him  through  these  details  with  a  grave  counte- 
nance. Inwardly  I  was  convulsed  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
wonder  and  mirth.  If  only  a  clever  fakir,  what  possible  lay  could 
the  fellow  be  on?  Perhaps  a  matter  of  a  desired  loan  on  the 
alleged  apparatus.  Still,  for  a  confidence  game,  the  plant  seemed 
unnecessarily  elaborate.  Juggling  so  clever  as  this  would  be  a 
goose  which  would  lay  more  golden  eggs  in  legitimate  paths  than 
in  crooked  ones. 

"  My  friend,"  I  observed,  scanning  him  sharply,  "  as  I've  said, 
your  proposition  of  a  test  seems  made  in  good  faith.  If  sincere, 
you,  of  course,  will  not  object  to  my  trying  these  experiments 
without  your  presence,  I  suppose  ?  " 

To  my  surprise,  he  rose  at  once. 

"None  at  all,  sir;  in  fact,  I  was  about  to  propose  such  an 
arrangement  mjrself,"  he  frankly  replied.  "  I  will  absent  myself 
for  an  hour  from  these  premises,"  added  he,  glancing  at  his  watch. 
"  That  will  give  you  time  to  experiment  to  your  satisfaction.  But 
before  going,  I  would  say  that  while  I  want  you  thoroughly  to 
satisfy  yourself  in  this  matter,  you  will  see,  I  am  sure,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  within  judicious  bounds.  A  hint  to  a  person  of  yo^^r 
discretion  should  be  enough." 

"  Oh,  and  one  thing  more  :  try  any  plate  named  in  the  list,  but 
as  you  value  your  life,  don't  tamper  with  the  *  snake  '  plate ;  — 
remember  !  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  I  " 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation,  a  lull  in  the  evening 
trade  of  the  place  had  left  us  alone.  At  this  juncture,  however, 
a  g^tleman  entered,  bowed  smilingly  to  me  and,  passing  on  to 
another  table,  ordered  some  sandwiches  and  a  glass  of  milksrgl!^ 
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knew  him  as  a  promising  young  physician  who  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  stimulating  beverages. 

My  companion  leaned  over  to  me  with  twinkling  eyes. 

"  There's  a  subject  for  you,"  he  whispered;  *'  try  him !  Here 
comes  his  lunch,"  he  added,  rising,  "  and  as  you  seem  to  have 
understood  correctly  my  instructions,  I  now  will  leave  you  to 
experiment  to  your  satisfaction  by  yourself;  **  then,  nodding  me 
"  good-evening,"  he  withdrew. 

I  was  nonplussed. 

I  had  so  far  doubted  the  fellow's  sincerity  in  desiring  a  genuine 
investigation  of  his  alleged  discovery  ;  but  there  of  course  could 
be  no  possible  collusion  in  this  case. 

How  would  he  get  out  of  it  ?  His  audacity  amused  me.  I 
would  humor  his  game  till  I  saw  its  point,  at  least.  Under 
cover  of  the  evening  paper,  I  set  the  indicator  of  thfe  box  at 
"milk  punch."  Then,  waiting  till  my  medical  acquaintance 
reached  for  his  glass  of  milk,  I  pushed  the  No.  1  button,  called 
up  the  proper  mental  picture,  and  slowly  lined  him  up  with  the 
brass  projector. 

It  was  not  without  an  anticipatory  thrill  that  I  did  this,  and 
then  I  smiled  at  my  absurd  perturbation.  The  stranger  would 
very  likely  return  presently,  and,  alleging  an  improper  manipula- 
tion on  my  part  in  excuse  of  the  failure  of  the  experiment,  defer 
his  straw  test  until  the  arrival  of  some  ^confederate  who  would 
enable  him  to  effect  a  "  fake  "  demonstration  for  my  benefit 

As  these  thoughts  were  passing  thi-ough  my  mind,  the  doctor 
suddenly  pulled  out  his  watch. 

«  I  declare,"  he  called  to  me,  "  I  had  nearly  forgotten  an  engage- 
ment I  have  for  this  very  hour ! " 

Rising  hurriedly,  he  caught  up  his  glass  and  took  a  hasty  gulp. 
Hardly  had  the  beverage  passed  his  lips  ere  he  slammed  the  glass 
down  on  the  table,  caught  himself  by  the  throat,  and  snorted, 
coughed,  and  choked  as  if  he  had  swallowed  vitriol. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  stepped  over  to  him. 

"  What's  the  matter,  doctor?  "  I  asked  in  dismay,  catching  him 
by  the  arm. 

"  Matter?"  he  wheezed  between  his  snorts  and  expectorations; 
"I  ordered  a  glass  of  milk,  and  they've  sent  me  in  milk  punch ^ 
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Just  taste  of  that>  sir  1 "  said  he  furiously,  picking  up  the  glass 
and  handing  it  to  me. 

Ismelledit,  tasted  it.  It  was  milk  —  and  nothing  but  milk  I 
Not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  other  taste  or  odor. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  confused.  Then  I  pulled  my  wits 
together. 

"  Doctor,'*  said  I,  dumping  the  contents  of  the  glass  into  a 
cuspidore,  "I  am  at  fault  myself.  I  just  now  ordered  a  milk 
punch  for  the  person  you  saw  sitting  at  my  table  as  you  entered. 
He  has  stepped  out  for  a  moment,  and  the  waiter  has  made  a 
natural  error.     I  must  beg  a  thousand  pardons." 

The  doctor  —  by  nature  a  pleasant  fellow  —  had  by  this  time 
somewhat  recovered.  His  countenance  cleared,  he  laughed  good- 
humoredly,  and  expressed  regret  at  having  shown  temper  over  a 
trifle.  Nodding  me  a  pleasant  good-evening,  he  hastily  departed 
to  his  engagement. 

1  resumed  my  seat,  and  sat  regarding  the  mysterious  box  before 
me  with  an  odd  mixture  of  feelings.  My  manipulation  of  this 
apparently  potent  apparatus  had  been  conducted,  so  far,  in  a 
spirit  of  skeptical  levity,  but  my  last  experiment  had  put  another 
face  on  the  matter.  I  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous  about  making 
further  experiments  on  my  own  responsibility. 

Throwing  the  evening  paper  over  the  box,  I  sat  doubtfully 
considering  the  matter,  when  a  couple  of  tough-looking  charac- 
ters swaggered  in.  Taking  seats  at  a  table,  they  ordered  some 
beer  and  sandwiches,  over  which  they  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
contents  of  a  scrap  of  paper  which  one  of  them  had  produced. 

Others  now  began  to  drop  in,  and,  shaking  off  my  nervous 
doubts,  I  gave  my  attention  to  a  judicious  manipulation  of  the 
box  under  cover  of  my  paper. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  still  had  been  obstinately  possessed  of  a 
suspicion  that  the  effects  apparently  produced  by  this  alleged 
apparatus  —  even  in  the  doctor's  case  —  had  been  but  a  clever 
piece  of  legerdemain.  The  marvelous  hallucinations  that  invari- 
ably seemed  to  follow  every  trial  I  made  with  this  mystic  battery 
were  too  much  for  my  skepticism.  I  found  my  doubts  resolving 
into  a  critical  enthusiasm,  and  I  entered  upon  further  experiments 
with  a  wondering  and  growing  delight  in  the  occult  powers  of 
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this  cube  of  potent  mechanism.  In  short,  without  exception,  tbey 
confirmed  all  that  had  been  claimed  for  this  apparatus  by  its  in- 
ventor, and  created  a  degree  of  confusion  in  the  mind  of  Cahill's 
phlegmatic  head  waiter  that,  I  think,  had  never  been  visited  on 
that  organ  before. 

Before  long  I  saw  that  I  was  going  too  far  with  this  sort  of 
thing.  Relighting  my  cigar,  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  and 
awaited  the  stranger's  return  with  impatience.  Convinced,  from 
what  I  had  seen,  of  the  veracity  of  his  statements,  I  was  now 
burning  with  curiosity  to  know  the  nature  of  the  proposition  he 
had  to  make  me. 

I  had,  so  far,  refrained  from  tampering  with  the  "snake  plate." 
As  I  sat  waiting,  I  found  my  thoughts  persistently  reverting  to 
this  forbidden  fruit.  The  unpleasant  sensation  which  I  at  first 
experienced  upon  thought  of  it  gradually  grew  duller  with  each 
recurrence  of  the  matter,  and,  in  place  of  aversion,  there  presently 
arose  an  itching  curiosity  to  try  this  plate.  However,  the  strang- 
er's warning  was  yet  in  my  ears,  and  1  had  seen  enough  by  this 
time  to  convince  me  that  he  was  sincere  and  knew  whereof  he 
spoke. 

And  yet  —  was  not  there  the  mild  button  ?  I  had  tried  the 
brandy  plate  on  myself  with  thL^  button  set,  and  found  it  reduced 
the  hallucination  to  a  mere  shadow  of  effects.  I  would  try  the 
forbidden  plate  with  it!  on  myself,  of  course  —  possible  conse- 
quences forbade  other  experiment. 

Disencumbering  the  box  of  the  paper  I  had  so  far  kept  over  it, 
I  pushed  the  mild  button,  set  the  indicator  at  the  forbidden  point, 
and  with  one  finger  held  prudently  over  the  neutral  batton, 
slowly  turned  the  projector  till  it  bore  full  on  me.  Reaching  out 
my  left  hand  to  my  glass,  which  I  had  previously  refilled  from  a 
fresh  bottle  of  Bass'  ale,  I  somewhat  hesitatingly  touched  it.  At 
the  same  time  I  mentally  conjured  up  a  mild  type  of  a  garter 
snake. 

As  my  fingers  touched  the  glass,  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
qualm  of  nervous  apprehension ;  but  bracing  myself  for  a  possible 
shock,  I  firmly  grasped  it  and  pulled  it  to  mo. 

For  a  moment  I  observed  nothing.  With  an  odd  feeling  of 
relief  I  wus  about  to  re-examine  the  dial,  thinking  I  hadmadesome 
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error,  when  I  was  startled  to  find  my  gaze  irresistibly  drawn  back 
to  my  glass  by  an  overpowering  fascination.  The  color  of  its 
contents  was  changing.  From  a  pleasant  amber  it  was  rapidly 
passing  to  an  ugly,  venomous  green  ;  and  as  I  looked,  two  bubbles 
of  the  liquid's  bead  detached  themselves  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  glass  and  circled  slowly  to  its  center,  where,  instead  of  unit- 
ing, as  bubbles  in  proximity  usually  do,  they  remained  a  little 
apart  without  further  tendency  to  rotate. 

Suddenly  it  came  to  me,  with  a  sickening  sensation,  that  they 
were  not  bubbles,  but  a  pair  of  small,  glittering  eyes  that  now 
seemed  regarding  me  from  the  depths  of  the  beverage.  For  they 
sank  as  I  looked ;  and  then  —  horrors !  —  they  enlarged  to  two 
great,  frightful  orbs  that  seemed  to  fasten  my  gaze  with  bands  of 
fire.  Slowly  they  began  to  circle  about  the  bottom  of  the  glass ; 
then  faster  and  faster  they  spun.  Until  my  brain  reeled  and  my 
head  felt  like  a  humming  top.  At  last,  so  rapidly  they  whirled, 
they  seemed  one  bright  wheel  of  baleful,  glittering  light,  which, 
presently  paling  to  a  dull,  sickly  hued  ring,  swung  slower  and 
slower,  finally  fading  away  in  the  green -hued  contents  of  the 


A  simple  matter  to  describe  —  but  I  had  had  quite  enough. 
My  ears  were  ringing ;  an  iron  band  seemed  drawn  tightly  about 
my  head ;  a  reddish  mist  impinged  on  my  eyesight,  and  I  felt  the 
cold  perspiration  running  from  every  pore. 

I  was  about  to  press  the  neutral  button,  when  I  started  back 
with  a  suppressed  cry.  In  place  of  the  arrow-headed  pointer  on 
the  top  of  the  box,  there  twisted  and  squirmed  a  hideous  green 
and  gray  adder !  The  shock  to  my  nervous  system  was  some- 
thing frightful ;  but  even  in  the  distraction  of  the  moment,  1 
realized  it  was  not  so  much  this  one  apparition  of  an  adder  that 
unnerved  me,  as  it  was  the  horrible  dread  of  what  might  appear 
next. 

With  a  powerful  eflfort  of  my  will,  I  reached  a  trembling  hand 
to  the  cut-off  button,  and  pressed  it  just  in  time  to  shut  off  a 
row  of  small  wriggling  vipers  which  the  row  of  buttons  on  the 
side  seemed  simultaneously  projecting. 

^  And  that's  the  effect  of  that  plate  with  but  the  mild  button 
set !  "  I  mentally  ejaculated,  wiping  the  cold  perspiration  from 
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my  face  with  my  handkerchief,  and  glancing  furtively  about  the 
room.  As  I  did  so,  I  caught  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  seedy  pair  of 
toughs  fixed  on  me  with  a  queer,  insolent  look.  My  nerves  were 
yet  tingling  from  my  recent  experience.  I  felt  irritable  and  ugly, 
and  I  returned  his  stare  with  interest. 

"Look  at  de  cully  dude  over  dere,  piping  us  off  wid  his 
kodak,"  said  he  to  his  chum. 

"  Say,  ChoUy,"  said  that  personage,  turning  about  in  his  chair 
and  holding  up  to  me  the  sole  of  one  of  his  big  feet,  "  jess  put 
de  machine  ter  work  on  dat,  and  den  git  der  picter  framed  ter 
mine  me  by,  —  see  ?  " 

I  knew  a  word  to  the  waiter  would  suflSce  to  rid  me  of  the  pair. 
But  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  the  powers  of  the  apparatus  to  some  purpose.  I  would 
give  these  fellows  a  lesson  they'd  never  forget  to  their  dying 
day.  The  indicator  of  the  dial  was  still  set  at  «  snakes."  I  had 
but  to  press  the  No.  1  button  and  call  up  the  proper  mental  pict- 
ure, to  turn  the  full  power  of  that  temble  plate  through  the 
projector,  which,  as  the  box  now  stood,  pointed  at  the  wall  on 
my  left. 

I  had  just  attended  to  these  preliminaries,  when  Cahill  entered 
and  walked  down  to  them,  evidently  to  order  them  out  But  I 
was  resolved  not  to  let  them  ofiE  so  easily.  Hastily  turning  the 
projector,  I  lined  them  up  just  before  he  reached  them. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  With  a  yell,  they  both  sprang 
to  their  feet.  The  next  instant,  one  fell  writhing  to  the  floor, 
while  the  other  came  rushing  towards  the  swing  door,  his  face 
distorted  and  the  foam  flying  from  his  mouth.  As  he  neared  me, 
he  suddenly  threw  up  his  hands  and  fell  across  my  table,  striking 
the  box,  as  he  fell,  with  such  force  as  to  send  it  flying  under  the 
swing  door  out  into  the  bar  beyond. 

The  next  moment  pandemonium  reigned  I 

As  the  box  went  rolling  along,  a  chorus  of  agonized  shrieks 
sounded  through  the  room. 

In  falling  it  had  swept  the  occupants  of  the  place  with  its  te^ 
rible  current  I 

Indeed,  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  of  chance  that  I  had  not  been 
caught  in  its  radius  as  the  box  rolled. 
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In  an  instant  the  room  was  one  struggling  mass  of  delirious 
humanity.  Some  rolled  on  the  floor  in  frightful  convulsions,  — 
'  others,  in  their  frenzy,  grappled  together  and  tore  at  each  others' 
throats  like  wild  beasts  I 

I  sat  for  a  moment  paralyzed  with  horror.  Then  I  realized  that 
in  my  attempt  at  a  joke  I  had  brought  upon  at  least  a  dozen 
i-espectable  citizens  delirium  tremens  In  their  most  horrible  form ! 
This  brought  me  to  my  senses.  The  box  must  be  recovered  at  all 
hazards  and  its  fearful  effects  neutralized !  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  leai>ed  through  the  swing  door. 

The  box  was  nowhere  in  sight  I 

A  waiter,  white  with  fright,  was  clinging  to  the  door-post  of 
the  street  entrance,  shouting  for  the  police. 

"  The  box  !  where's  the  box  ?  "  I  cried. 

"He's — he's  got  it,  sir  I  "  said  he  in  a  frightened  stutter. 

"Got  it!  who's  got  it?" 

"  Why,  just  as  it  rolled  against  the  bar,  in  came  the  crank  that 
brought  it  here.  Grabbing  it,  he  pressed  one  of  the  buttons,  and 
then, '  Great  heavens ! '  he  yelled, '  the  fool  has  broken  the  neutml- 
izer.  I  can  shut  oflF  the  current  but  not  the  eflFectsI'  and  with 
that  he  clapped  it  under  his  coat  and  rushed  out." 

My  predicament  was  a  desperate  one ! 

The  stranger  undoubtedly  would  seek,  by  flight,  to  evade  all 
responsibility  for  the  frightful  consequences  of  my  folly. 

He  must  be  found  at  all  costs  I 

Appalled  at  the  frightful  position  in  which  I  had  placed  myself, 
I  rushed  into  the  street  in  wild  pursuit.  But  my  efforts  were 
vain.  And  since  then,  though  I  have  exhausted  every  expedient 
in  my  despairing  search,  not  the  slightest  trace  has  been  found  ot 
the  mysterious  inventor  —  "the  man  with  the  box." 
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What  the  Moon  Saw* 

BY   ISABBLLE   MEREDITH. 

N  the   autumn  of   J891  I   was  advised   by  my 

physician  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  winter  in  tlie^ 

South.     After  much  searching  I  decided  upon 

Asheville,  North  Carolina,  as  the  most  desirable 

place  in  which  to  recuperate.     A  few  days  later, 

accordingly,  I  started  for  the  South ;  and  when 

I  reached  Henry's,  which  was  at  that  time  the  railroad  terminus, 

and  stepped  off  the  train,  my  hand  was  grasped  heartily  by  my 

old  friend,  Doctor  Mason,  v/ho  had  been  advised  of  my  coming, 

and  whom  I  had  not  met  for  sr^-.d  years. 

**  How  long  shall  you  remain  here  ?  "    was  his  first  question. 
"  Only  to  dine,  and  then  go  on  the  stage  to  Asheville  this  after- 
noon," I  replied. 

"  Oh,  come  now ;  stay  over  one  night  and  I  promise  you  some 
rare  sport  after  the  moon  rises." 

Having  no  plans  to  be  upset  by  this  change,  I  agreed  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  quaint  but  comfortable  old  hostelry  at  Henry's. 

While  at  dinner,  I  learned  that  my  friend  Mason  was  to  hold 
the  stakes  for  a  most  remarkable  wager.  It  had  been  made 
between  two  young  men  who  were  staying  in  the  vicinity  for  the 
shooting  season.  They  were  Ned  French  and  Albert  Turner,  who 
belonged  to  the  class  known  as  "  rich  men's  sons,"  and  had  come 
to  "  the  land  of  the  sky  "  for  a  shooting  trip. 

The  wager  in  question  was  the  outcome  of  a  heated  discussion 
on  personal  courage.  French  had  bet  one  hundred  dollars  tliat 
Turner  would  not  get  into  an  open  grave  at  midnight  and  drive  a 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  departed  saint  or  sinner ;  and  Turner 
had  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  challenge.  Mason,  as  I  said,  was 
to  be  stakeholder,  and  I,  as  his  friend,  was  permitted  to  be  a  wit- 
ness. The  time  appointed  for  this  weird  proceeding  was  mid- 
night, and  the  aflfair  was  to  be  kept  strictly  among  ourselves. 
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For  a  small  amount  of  money,  and  a  larger  amount  of  whisky 
and  tobacco,  four  negroes,  none  of  whom  could  be  persuaded  to 
undertake  the  work  until  that  number  had  been  secured,  had 
agreed  to  open  a  grave  in  the  forlorn,  neglected  little  churchyard, 
about  a  mile  from  the  station. 

In  the  evening  I  was  duly  mtroduced  to  French  and  Turner, 
and  we  passed  the  time  until  the  appointed  hour  by  alternately 
playing  billiards  and  cards  and  telling  ghost  stories.  Throughout 
our  weirdest  tales  Turner,  however,  listened  unmoved,  even  add- 
ing a  few  himself.  He  was  a  big,  handsome  fellow  of  about  five 
and  twenty,  and  had  before  the  end  of  his  first  year  at  college, 
where  he  had  been  center  rush  of  the  football  eleven,  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  a  fearless  daredevil,  and  a  total  stranger,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  to  that  sensation  known  as  fear. 

The  night  was  beautifully  clear  and  calm,  and  the  whole  village 
was  wrapped  in  solemn  silence  when  we  noiselessly  crept  out  of 
the  hotel  on  our  strange  errand.  The  negroes  had  gone  ahead  to 
do  their  share  of  the  work.  Turner,  as  he  received  from  the 
stakeholder  the  nails  and  hammer,  remarked :  ^'  It  seems  a  shame 
to  be  forced  to  disturb  the  spirit  of  the  departed ;  but  a  challenge 
is  a  challenge,  and  I  shan't  weaken." 

Influenced  by  his  light-heartedness,  we  started  off  in  high 
spirits.  But  after  the  first  half  mile  of  our  walk  we  all  grew 
strangely  depressed  and  silent. 

With  eyery  step  the  scene  became  more  solemnly  impressive 
and  calculated  to  work  on  the  imagination.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
moonlight  on  the  tall  pines  made  the  scattering  gravestones  on 
the  hillside  on  our  left  stand  out  like  miniature  ghosts,  and  the 
rugged  old  Blue  Ridge  peaks  in  the  distance  looked  hideously 
grim  and  threatening.  Once  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a 
frightened  rabbit  that  darted  into  the  road  and  ran  in  front  of  us 
for  several  hundred  feet,  then  suddenly  turned  and,  sitting  up- 
right, gazed  at  us  curiously  for  several  moments.  As  we  turned 
off  the  main  road  and  entered  a  narrow  lane,  we  were  startled  by 
an  owl  that  fluttered  from  among  the  pines,  hooting  ominously  as 
it  circled  slowly  above  us.  A  moment  later  sounds  of  weird 
music  floated  through  the  night.  By  a  common  impulse  we  all 
halted  in  breathless  expectancy.     Gazing  up  the  gl"^Pe*tb^Ofet)§l^ 
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of  the  lane,  we  beheld  in  the  ciystal  moonlight  the  four  darkies 
sitting  about  the  newly  opened  grave,  chanting  with  weird 
solemnity  but  true  jubilee  rhythm :  — 

"  Massa's  in  de  col',  col'  ground." 

We  stood  entranced  until  the  last  wailing  cadence  liad  died 
away;  then,  shaking  off  the  spell  produced  by  the  impressive 
scene  and  melody,  proceeded  to  the  grave.  It  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  been  dead  about  two  yeai*s ;  but  the  coffin,  so  the  negroes 
said,  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  dark  pit  yawned 
cold  and  dismal  as,  one  by  one,  we  gathered  around  it. 

Turner,  wearing  his  shooting-cap  and  a  long,  loose  ulster 
reaching  to  his  feet,  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  brink,  his  eyes 
measuring  the  depth  with  daredevil  carelessness.  Then,  quickly 
stooping,  he  lowered  himself  and  called  for  the  hammer  and  nail. 
As  his  head  disappeared,  every  eye  followed  him  with  tense  ex- 
citement. Even  the  darkies,  who,  at  our  approach,  had  with- 
drawn to  the  background,  could  not  restrain  themselves,  and  now 
rushed  forward  with  glistening  eyes  and  eagerly  peered  down 
into  the  grave.  A  moment  later  we  heard  one,  two,  three  dull, 
muffled  sounds  as  the  nail  made  its  way  into  the  coffin. 

"  He's  won  the  bet,"  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  voices  in  excited 
chorus.  And  the  loosening  of  the  intense  strain  of  the  last  half 
hour  found  expression  in  a  tumult  of  cheers  and  laughter.  The 
loser  of  the  bet  was  the  first  to  stoop  and  reach  for  Turners 
hand.  As  the  man  in  the  grave,  however,  remained  silent,  making 
no  attempt  to  rise,  Dr.  Mason,  suspecting  an  attempted  joke, 
laughingly  exclaimed  that,  as  no  one  appeared  to  claim  the  stakes, 
he  would  donate  them  to  the  church  whose  grounds  they  had 
desecrated. 

Still  the  man  in  the  grave  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

Then  French,  with  one  hand  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  lowered 
himself,  and  had  no  sooner  seized  Turner's  arm  than  he  shouted: 
"  He's  fainted !     Quick,  help  me  pull  him  out !  " 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  Mason  reached  down  fi*om  the 
opposite  side  of  the  grave,  and  as  the  two  raised  the  man  in  their 
arms  we  distinctly  heard  a  sharp  sound  like  that  of  tearing  cloth. 
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They  placed  the  limp  figure  on  the  grass,  and  some  one  struck 
a  match.  The  instant  that  its  flickering  blaze  lit  up  the  rigid, 
white  face  we  all  shrank  back  in  horrory  as  Mason  exclaimed: 
"He's  dead!" 

In  d^i^ring  the  nail  into  the  coffin,  Turner  had  sent  it  through 
the  skirt  of  his  long  ulster,  and  on  attempting  to  rise  had  felt 
himself  held  down  by  an  unseen  power.  The  sudden  horror  of 
the  situation  had  paralyzed  him  with  a  fear  that  even  he  could 
not  master.  And  before  thought  and  reason  could  come  to  his 
assistance  his  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 
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BY   ELLEN    FRIZZELL   WYCOPF. 

OU  are  an  early  riser,  sir,"  said  the  hotel  clerk, 
glancing  up  from  his  books  as  he  spoke.  The 
straiiger  smiled.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built  man 
of  some  forty  years,  but  his  blue  eyes  gleamed 
boyishly. 

"  It  is  a  bit  early,"  he  replied,  "  seeing  that 
I  turned  in  rather  late  last  night,  but  this  town  is  my  old  home, 
and  Vm  going  out  to  see  what  changes  you  have  been  making. 
Twenty  years  give  time  for  a  good  many." 

"  Twenty  years,"  the  clerk  said  slowly.  "  Why,  that  was 
before  I  was  out  of  dresses." 

"  It's  a  good  while,"  the  older  man  admitted  thoughtfully. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  added,  with  that  doubtful,  searching 
look  so  common  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  looking  backward 
into  the  years  that  are  gone. 

At  the  reply  he  thought  a  moment,  then  shook  his  head. 

"  One  of  the  changes,"  he  said  musingly ;  "  1  never  knew  any 
one  by  that  name." 

"  I'm  luckier,  then ;  we  have  a  John  Harrold  here  now.  So 
your  name  is  familar  to  me.     We  call  our  John  *  Jack,'  however." 

"  They  used  to  call  me  Jack  when  I  was  younger.  Yes,  that 
must  be  one  of  my  Cousin  Andy's  sons.  A  likely  fellow,  if  he 
takes  after  Andy.  Named  for  me,  T  bet  a  sixpence.  I'll  be  glad 
to  see  the  youngster.     I  came  here  partly  to  look  Andy  up." 

The  man's  face  softened  as  he  spoke,  and  a  tender  light  shone 
in  his  eyes.  After  all,  it  was  very  pleasant,  this  belated  home- 
coming. 

"  Where  does  Andy  live  now  ? "  he  asked  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"  He's  dead,  sir ;  died  when  I  was  a  little  boy." 

The  elder  man  cleared  his  throat,  coughing  a  little. 
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"  One  should  be  prepared  for  a  good  many  changes,  as  I  re- 
marked. Twenty  years  is  a  long  time.  I'll  go  out  before  break- 
fast and  have  a  look  at  the  old  town." 

With  head  erect  and  shoulders  well  thrown  back,  he  strode  out 
into  the  echoing  street.  The  town  was  still  silent,  for  the  sun 
was  not  yet  up.  Somewhere,  far  off,  he  heard  a  clock  striking 
five.     The  sound  seemed  to  drop  from  the  purple  sky. 

"A  good  many  changes  along  liere,"  he  soliloquized  presently, 
stopping  to  look  about  him.  "  Let's  see,  this  used  to  be  the  Miras 
property, —  no,  it  was  near  the  creek.  Let's  see,  what  part  of 
town  is  this,  anyhow  ?  " 

A  strained,  puzzled  look  came  into  the  man's  eyes.  His  broad 
shoulders  relaxed,  and  as  he  continued  on  his  way  along  the  un- 
familiar street,  his  face  settled  into  wistful  lines.  Whichever 
way  he  looked  he  could  see  nothing  —  absolutely  nothing  —  that 
belonged  to  his  past. 

In  the  place  of  the  homely,  low-setting  cottages  that  had  once 
lined  the  village  street  were  the  plate  glass  and  pressed  brick  of 
ambitious  business  blocks,  or  many  gabled,  varicolored  houses,  of 
a  pretentious  elegance  undreamed  of  in  his  boyhood.  Even  the 
old  oaks  and  elms  were  not  the  same,  but* had  been  replaced  here 
and  there  by  closely  clipped  shrubbery,  and  trees  of  foreign 
origin  that  had  grown  tall  and  stately  in  his  absence. 

As  the  converging  lines  of  the  long  street  opened  out  into 
parallels,  the  man's  pace  quickened,  and  presently  a  glimpse  of 
open  space  and  the  soft  ripple  of  water  set  his  heart  beating  with 
suffocating  force.  Just  what  it  was  that  he  expected  he  had  not 
clearly  defined ;  but  when,  a  moment  later,  his  feet  halted  on  the 
borders  of  a  smug  little  park,  all  gravel  walks  and  flower  beds, 
that  sloped  to  a  tiny  stream,  his  eyes  darkened. 

"Why,  this  used  to  be  out  in  the  country,"  he  said  softly,  "and 
now,  even  the  creek  is  not  the  same ;  everything  is  changed  —  '* 
Suddenly,  with  a  boyish  laugh,  he  spmng  forward.  Ahead 
loomed  the  familiar  outlines  of  a  low  stone  bridge,  under  whose 
gray  arch  the  stream  gushed  from  the  smug  park  into  what  was 
still  the  old  woods.  There  were  the  same  old  oaks  and  maples, 
and  —  was  it  possible?  Yes,  there  was  the  giant  beech  tree 
around  which  centered  a  thousand  happy  memoriesigtzedbyLjOOglC 
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Still  laughing  boyishly,  the  stranger  scrambled  down  the  bank 
and  flung  himself  at  the  roots  of  the  old  tree,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  amber  bubbling  waters  of  the  tiny  creek.  With  the  familiar 
sights  and  sounds,  it  seemed  as  though  the  flood-gates  of  his 
memory  were  suddenly  forced  wide  open.  All  in  a  moment  it 
flashed  upon  him  that  it  was  on  the  banks  of  this  very  stream  he 
had  builded  the  toy  mill  that  first  bent  his  thoughts  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  his  present  prosperous  interests.  He  remembered,  too, 
the  fountain  successfully  constructed  by  him  under  the  old  beech 
tree  by  means  of  a  tin  pail  and  a  lead  pipe  that  conducted  the 
water  from  the  creek,  but  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  owner  of 
the  woods  after  having  spouted  for  only  one  glorious  half  hour. 

Then  there  were  other  associations,  memories  of  fishing  excur- 
sions or  nutting  parties  that  somehow  always  ended  under  the 
old  beech ;  of  picnics  that  were  never  complete  until  the  picnick- 
ers had  carved  their  initals  in  its  smooth  bark.  With  a  half- 
smothered  ejaculation  the  man  started  up,  exclaiming,  "  I  wonder 
if  mine  are  still  there  ?  "  As  he  stood,  his  hands  pressed  almost 
affectionately  against  the  old  tree  trunk,  and  began  to  read  the 
initials  and  names  carved  upon  it,  he  saw  that  some  were  quite  fresh 
and  new,  evidently  the  ^ork  of  the  month  or  year  at  the  farthest 
But  further  up  he  spied  certain  familiar  letters,  linked  often  in 
pairs,  and  carved  within  clumsy,  lop-sided  hearts;  He  even 
fancied, —  yes,  there  was  surely  a  blackened  "J.  H.,"  his  own 
initials,  cut  beneath  "M.  R.,"  — the  whole  surrounded  by  a  very 
wide  and  generous  heart.  For  a  moment  he  studied  wonderingly 
over  these  irregular,  blackened  lines.  Then,  by  degrees,  he  re- 
called cutting  the  heart  there  one  day  when  resting  with  a  party 
of  schoolfellows  under  the  trees.  But  whose  were  the  other 
initials  ?  Of  course,  they  belonged  to  some  girl.  He  wouldirt 
have  cut  a  boy's  name  in  a  heart,  of  course,  —  not  when  he  was 
nineteen.  But  who  was  the  girl  ?  Now  that  he  thought  of  it, 
he  had  known  a  great  many  nice,  sweet  girls  in  those  days. 
What  had  become  of  all  the  womanly  women,  anyhow?  He 
wondered  that  he  never  met  that  style  of  woman  now.  To  be 
sure,  his  acquaintance  with  women  was  limited,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  his  passing  judgment  on  the  sex  I 

There  was  an  actress  or  two,  several  professional  women,  and 
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the  wives  of  some  of  his  friends  —  women  who  lived  in  hotels 
and  shuddered  at  the  mere  mention  of  housekeeping.  What  had 
become  of  all  the  gentle,  home-loving  women  ?  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  possibly  he  had  drifted  away  from  the  life  in  which 
such  women  are  found. 

His  thoughts  were  away  back  in  the  old  days.  It  was  like 
groping  in  the  darkness.  Whom  had  he  known  in  any  special 
way  ?  "  M.  R."  Whose  name  was  that  ?  As  he  looked  at  the 
rude  letters  a  face  floated  out  of  the  shadows.  A  sweet  face  it 
was,  with  serene  brown  eyes,  and  red  curving  lips,  and  a  broad, 
white  forehead  with  soft,  wavy  brown  hair  parted  daintily  above  it. 
He  pressed  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  The  face  grew  more  and 
more  distinct.  The  lips  seemed  to  be  smiling,  and  there  was  a 
half  fond,  half  timid  look  in  the  gentle  eyes. 

"  Where  —  where  did  I  get  that  face  photographed  on  the  thing 
they  call  my  brain  ?  It's  there  ;  I  see  it  plainer  every  moment. 
Blessed  if  there  isn't  a  little  white,  crimped  ruffle  beginning  to 
show  around  the  neck.  Yes,  and  there's  a  blue  bow  under  the 
pretty  chin.  It's  all  plain  as  day,  but  *  M.  R.'  —  that  somehow 
doesn't  seem  to  go  with  the  face.  I  should  have  thought  the 
name  was  Polly.  Why,  yes,"  —  with  a  sudden  flash  of  recollec- 
tion, —  "  so  it  was  Polly,  dear  little  Mary  Rose  I  "  For  a  moment 
the  man  stood  tracing  absently  with  his  fingertip  the  initials  in 
the  smooth  bark,  while  a  red  flush  spread  over  his  face. 

Behind  him  the  town  was  awakening  with  the  rising  sun.  Its 
steady  roar  mingled  with  the  twittering  of  the  birds  that  trilled 
and  fluttered  about  him ;  but  the  man  heard  nothing.  His  mind 
had  leaped  back  twenty  years  to  the  time  when,  as  a  lad  not  yet 
out  of  his  teens,  he  had  sat  and  fished  by  this  creek  with  Polly. 
She  had  been  his  first  sweetheart,  he  thought  tenderly.  His  first 
—  why,  yes,  his  first,  last,  and  only  sweetheart,  the  only  girl  he 
had  ever  loved !  In  a  moment  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  with  a 
thrill  of  long  dormant  feeling,  that  through  all  these  twenty  years 
of  material  success  his  life  had  been  really  incomplete,  —  that  it 
had  always  lacked  something. 

"Polly!  "  he  exclaimed  aloud, and  then  stared  blankly  around, 
like  one  awakened  from  a  dream  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
At  the  same  moment  a  ground  squirrel,  startled  b^  the  ^^<^5\J^^ 
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noise,  scuttled  across  the  log  and  up  the  tree,  with  a  shrill  "  chip, 
chip,"  that  at  ouce  turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  Just  so 
the  squirrels  had  run  and  chattered  around  him  on  that  evening 
in  early  spring,  the  evening  when  he  sat  beneath  this  old  beech 
for  the  last  time  for  twenty  years.  Then,  too,  as  now,  he  was 
tliinking  of  Polly,  thinking  with  all  the  reverence  and  tenderness 
of  a  boy's  first  love.  Even  now  he  could  remember  the  letter 
that  he  wrote  there,  telling  his  love  to  the  girl  whom  he  wor- 
shiped,—  the  letter  that  never  reached  her.  Jt  all  came  back  to 
him  now, —  the  oozing  away  of  his  courage,  the  making  and  un- 
making of  his  mind,  the  slow  fading  of  the  day  as  he  sat  listening 
to  the  squirrels  and  fingering  the  little  sheet  of  paper.  He  could 
remember  quite  clearly  how,  overcome  by  a  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  he  had  wavered  between  fearing  to  send  the  boyish 
epistle  and  hesitating  to  destroy  it,  and  how  finally  he  had  com- 
promised by  closing  it  up  in  a  length  of  lead  pipe,  left  by  chance 
from  his  earlier  abortive  attempt  at  a  fountain.  He  recalled,  too, 
the  reverence  with  which  he  laid  the  little  sheet  in  its  strange 
casket,  the  care  with  which  he  sealed  it  by  hammering  one  end 
flat  with  a  big  rock  and  closing  the  other  with  a  rough  peg, 
whittled  from  the  branch  of  a  sapling ;  even  the  curious  ache 
in  his  throat  as  he  cut  the  initials  "  M.  R."  laboriously  on  the 
pipe's  surface,  preparatory  to  hiding  it.  Last  of  all,  he  recalled 
how  then  and  there,  in  his  youthful  melancholy,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  out  into  the  world  that  very  day,  never  to  return  until 
he  had  made  his  fortune. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  hurried  down  the  sloping  bank 
towards  the  stone  bridge — the  new  bridge  it  had  been  in  that 
bygone  evening  of  early  springtime,  with  the  mortar  still  fresh 
between  the  rough  stones  of  its  foundation.  Why  he  had  chosen 
a  niche  between  those  stones  as  a  sort  of  dead  letter  office  he 
could  not  imagine,  but  that  he  had,  with  his  pocket-knife,  dug  out 
some  of  the  soft  mortar  and  filling,  and,  carefully  depositing  the 
lead  pipe  in  a  snug  crevice,  had  walled  it  up  again  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  discovery,  was  as  clear  to  his  mind  as  if  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  days  rather  than  years  ago.  Just  why,  now,  he  stooped 
and  with  his  pocket-knife  eagerly  picked  at  tliat  well-remembered 
joint  in  the  foundation  that  entombed  the  old  letter  he  undei^ 
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• 
stood  no  better;  but  the  thought  that,  after  all,  it  might  in  some 

mysterious  way  have  disappeared  sent  an  actual  chill  to  his  heart. 
But  no  —  it  was  there  —  he  seized  it  —  he  had  it  in  hands, —  that 
little  length  of  pipe,  now  black  and  discolored,  with  the  peg  rot- 
ting in  the  end,  but  still  the  same  I  \ 

Still  hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  or  why,  he  thrust  the  strange 
relic  in  his  coat  pocket,  and,  climbing  the  bank,  crossed  the  bridge 
and  turned  to  a  road  that  cut  the  main  street  at  right  angles.  The 
next  moment  he  stopped  short.  This  side  street  was  unchanged 
except  by  a  few  touches  of  the  paint  brush  1  Yonder  stood  the 
old  ivy-covered  church;  there  was  the  tumble-down  blacksmith 
shop ;  just  beyond  was  the  Ives  place,  and  —  yes,  there  before  him 
was  Polly's  home  I  He  had  been  in  it  twice.  Once  at  a  little 
evening  party,  when  Polly  gave  him  a  rose,  and  once  after  school 
with  his  brother  Tom,  when  Polly  was  making  crullers  and  gave 
them  some.  He  had  always  loved  roses  and  crullers  I  His  private 
greenhouses  were  noted  for  their  roses,  and  he  kept  a  cross  cook 
because  she  made  excellent  crullers. 

But  why  was  he  here,  and  what  was  it  that  he  wished  to  do  ? 
Ask  for  Polly  ?  Again  that  chill  clutched  his  heart  at  the  thought 
of  what  might  have  happened  in  twenty  years.  She  had  been  such 
a  sweet  girl,  it  was  not  among  the  probabilities  that  some  other 
man  had  not  long  since  won  her.     Or,  it  might  be  that  — 

Something,  he  hardly  knew  what,  turned  his  steps  back  again 
in  the  direction  of  the  little  blacksmith  shop.  But  even  after 
chatting  several  minutes  with  the  young  man  who  had  just  opened 
his  shop  and  stood  working  the  big  bellows,  he  stammered  ab- 
surdly over  Polly's  name. 

"  Know  Miss  Mary  Rose  ?  "  said  the  blacksmith  smilingly ;  "  oh, 
yes,  every  one  knows  her.  She's  like  an  aunt  to  every  child  in 
town.  Yes,  sir,  she  lives  along  with  her  brother  right  in  the  same 
old  place,  over  there  — " 

But  the  stranger  had  gone,  with  hasty  thanks,  and  was  walking 
swiftly  up  the  shaded  walk  toward  the  well-remembered  white- 
pillared  house.  Everything  about  the  place  was  very  quiet.  The 
old  knocker  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  it  but  yesterday.  How 
things  were  coming  back  to  him  I  At  the  sight  of  all  these  familiar 
objects  an  inspiration  flashed  through  his  mind.    Digitized  by  L^OOQlC 
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The  old  letter  I  He  would  deliver  it  now !  Just  what  it  con- 
tained he  could  not  clearly  remember ;  but,  whatever  its  contents, 
this  time  he  would  deliver  his  letter  to  Polly. 

A  moment  later  he  was  asking  the  trim  negro  maid  who  opened 
the  ^oor  if  Miss  Rose  was  at  home. 

"  Miss  Mary  Rose  ?  Yes,  sir ;  walk  right  in,  sir,"  said  the  maid, 
hospitably  throwing  open  the  door. 

But  the  stranger  hesitated ;  then  shook  his  head.  "  No,  I  can't 
stay,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "  I  just  want  to  leave  her  a  message," 
as  he  spoke,  transferring  the  length  of  lead  pipe  from  his  pocket 
to  the  hand  of  the  bewildered  housemaid. 

"  A  message  for  Miss  Mary  ?  "  she  said  blankly. 

"  Yes,  that  is  — "  He  hesitated  again ;  then,  hastily  producing 
his  card,  he  scribbled  on  it  his  hotel  address,  and  across  one  end 
the  words,  "  After  twenty  yeare." 

"  Give  her  that,"  he  murmured.  "  She  will  understand." 
And  thrusting  the  pasteboard  into  the  maid's  half  reluctant 
fingers,  he  turned  and  strode  off  down  the  path. 

"A  message  for  me,  Peggy?"  said  Miss  Polly  a  moment 
later,  as  she  set  down  the  gem  pans  and  looked  dubiously  at  the 
curious  object  that  Peggy  laid  before  her  on  the  kitchen  table. 

"  Yessem.  Er  gemmen  fotch  hit  himse'f,  jes'  now.  Yere's  his 
card.     I'se  goin'  to  see  whut  Miss  Bessie  want." 

When  Peggy  returned  she  found  the  pans  still  unfilled  and  Miss 
Polly  sitting  gazing  incredulously  at  a  piece  of  paper  on  her  lap. 

"  Look  after  the  gems,  Peggy,"  she  said  softly,  "  and,  O  Peggy, 
what  did  the  gentleman  look  like  ?  " 

"He's  tallish  an'  middlin'  heavy  built.  Miss  Ma'y,  but  ef  de 
Lawd  doe  know  him  no  bettern  I  does,  der  mane's  los'.  He's 
likely  in  de  face,  an'  his  hair's  er  dock  pepper  an'  salt.  I  never 
have  saw  him  befo',  an'  I'se  seen  mighty  nigh  —  " 

"  Look  after  the  gems  and  settle  the  coffee.  Had  he  blue 
eyes,  Peggy  ?  Bright,  deep  blue,  ^ith  a  merry  look  like  little 
Sol's,  and  black  lashes  that  curl  up  like  Kitty's,  and  —  " 

"  Lor,  Miss  Ma'y,  I  didden  tuck  de  mane  down  an'  'zamin  him 
wive  er  microbe.     Who's  you  'spectin'  ?     I  reckon  hit's  him." 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  the  woman  whose  flushed  face  was 
bent  over  the  open  letter.     And  then,  somehow,  she  moved  about 
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softly,  closing  the  oven  door  without  a  sound,  and  handling 
dishes  without  the  usual  clatter.  For  the  place  seemed  changed 
now,  Miss  Mary's  face  was  shining  so.  And  after  awhile,  when 
Miss  Mary  looked  up,  she  seemed  not  to  see  Peggy. 

"  I  didn't  even  know  that  he  was  here;  but  I  always  knew  that, 
if  it  was  best  for  him,  God  would  send  him  back  to  me."  And 
(hen  she  got  up  and  went  up  to  her  room  where  she  read  the 
letter  again,  stopping  to  comb  Flossie's  hair,  and  again  to  button 
Tommie's  shoes.  For  her  room  was  only  the  nursery  in  her 
brother's  house,  and  the  children  were  her  special  charges. 

Last  night  she  had  dreamed  that  she  was  a  girl  again.  She, 
a  middle-aged  woman  I  And  she  had  been  very  foolish  and  cried 
herself  to  sleep  because  Flossie  told  her  that  Mrs.  Perkins  had 
called  her  an  old  maid.  But  the  sweet  dream  had  come  to  her 
when  the  one  lover  of  her  girlhood,  the  handsome,  bashful  boy- 
lover  had  said  nice  things  to  her  —  the  things  he  had  left  unsaid 
in  the  years  gone  by  —  and  had  looked  tenderly  into  her  eyes. 
She  had  not  been  able,  all  at  once,  to  descend  to  practical  every- 
day life,  when  she  awoke  from  her  dream. 

Such  a  long  time  she  had  loved  him,  and  dreamed  about  him, 
and  thought  of  him,  going  over  a  thousand  times  every  little 
word  he  had  said  to  her,  and  seeing  again  every  smile.  And  now 
he  was  at  home  again,  and  had  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

It  was  a  somewhat  flowery  and  impassioned  epistle,  that  yellow 
old  sheet,  and  curiously  incongruous  coming  from  a  middle-aged 
.  man  of  business,  but  it  was  a  very  precious  letter  to  the  woman 
who  read  it,  and  kissed  it,  and  bathed  it  with  thankful  tears. 
Before  she  left  the  room  she  knelt  for  a  moment  in  thankfulness, 
and  then  she  wrote  her  answer :  — 

'*  Dear  Jack  :  —  If  you  feel  now  as  you  did  twenty  yeara  cago, 
come  to  see  me  to-mono w. 
*•*  I  have  been  waiting  for  you. 

"Polly." 

It  was  this  letter,  brought  by  the  faithful  Peggy  to  the  hotel 
address  written  on  his  card,  that  John  Harrold  found  on  his  table 
that  evenincr,  after  a  day  spent  in  driving:  about  town  with  Andy's 
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From  his  young  namesake,  who  was  secretly  much  astonished 
at  his  cousin's  youthful  buoyancy  and  intense  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  boyhood's  home,  he  had  learned  that  of  Miss  Polly's  good- 
ness and  sweetness  that  set  vibrating  still  more  strongly  those 
feelings  of  twenty  years  ago ;  and  as  he  broke  the  seal  of  the 
little  envelope,  addressed  in  the  well-known  writing,  his  heart 
throbbed  like  that  of  a  lad  hardly  out  of  his  teens. 

When  he  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  womanly  message  his 
eyes  dimmed. 

"  She  cares  for  me  still,"  he  murmured.  "  She  has  been  wait- 
ing for  me.  Even  when  I  thought  no  one  cared  for  me,  when  I 
felt  friendless  and  all  alone,  she  loved  me.  When  I  forgot  her, 
she  loved  me,  prayed  for  me.  I  always  felt  something  tugging 
at  my  heart  when  I  began  anything  extra  bad,  and  I  venture  it 
was  Polly's  prayers.  I  wonder,"  with  a  sudden  thought,  "if  she'll 
be  at  the  old  church  to-morrow  morning.  Why,  of  course  she 
will,  and  I  will  §o  and  sit  behind  her,  as  I  used  to  do,  and  —  " 
The  rest  of  his  thoughts  became  inarticulate. 

Dr.  Rose  and  his  wife  attended  a  church  farther  up  town; 
but  Miss  Mary  was  usually  tired,  and  always  easily  pleased,  and 
the  old  church  suited  her.  And  so  when,  upon  his  entrance  into 
the  old  meeting-house  the  next  morning,  John  Harrold  glanced 
toward  the  Rose  pew,  he  saw  her  sitting  there  all  alone.  She 
wore  a  little  black  bonnet,  with  a  soft  black  plume  against  her 
brown,  parted  hair,  and  a  black  dress  with  a  white,  crimped  ruffle 
at  the  neck.  As,  still  watching  her,  he  mechanically  seated  him- 
self in  what  had  once  been  his  father's  pew,  some  one  touched  his 
shoulder.  He  looked  up,  to  find  a  very  terrible  old  lady  with  an 
intensely  black  false  front  and  intensely  white  false  teeth  glaring 
down  at  him. 

"My  pew,  if  you  please,"  she  said  in  a  shrill  whisper,  and 
John  Harrold  stumbled  out,  wishing  himself  safely  out  of  it  all 
And  as  his  last  calm  moments  had  been  spent  in  contemplating 
the  lonely  occupant  of  the  Rose  pew,  he  mechanically  made  his 
way  to  it  and  sat  down.  Polly  looked  up  with  a  sweet  smile  juid 
the  tiniest  of  welcoming  nods. 

The  music  began  just  here,  soft  and  low,  and  some  one  began  to 
sing  in  a  low,  plaintive  voice.     John  had  not  been  inside  of   a 
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church  for  years,  but  now  a  heavy  wave  of  feeling  shook  his 
strong  frame,  and  there  were  tears  on  the  black  lashes  that  curled 
up  like  Kitty  Harrold's.  After  all,  he  thought,  what  was  he  that 
he  should  hope  to  join  his  life  to  that  of  this  sweet,  unworldly 
woman  ? 

There  was  a  sudden  sob  and  quiver  in  the  music.  He  glanced 
at  Polly.  A  faint  smile  was  trembling  oh  her  lips.  He  saw  the 
lines  that  lay  about  them,  and  all  at  once  he  acquired  the  skill  of 
an  expert  deciphering  hieroglyphics.  He  read  in  these  faint  lines 
of  patience,  sweetness,  goodness,  tenderness,  ^—  all  that  his  life  had 
sorely  lacked.  The  rosy  light  from  a  stained-glass  window  trans- 
formed her  shining  hair  into  the  halo  of  a  saint.  The  music 
throbbed  and  trembled  and  then  died  away.  He  heard  not  a 
word  of  the  sermon.  A  new  glory  had  entered  his  soul.  This 
woman  who  had  loved  him  always  was  his  own.  He  might 
stretch  out  his  hand  and  fold  her  to  his  lonely  heart.  She  had 
waited  for  him  —  for  him. 

It  was  over  at  last,  and  she  turned  to  him  and  held  out  her 
hand,  as  she  lifted  her  timid  eyes  to  his  face. 

"Polly,  darling,"  he  said  in  his  low,  deep  voice,  taking  her 
hand  in  both  his  own,  and  entirely  missing  the  look  of  amazement 
on  the  faces  about  them. 

But  Polly  was  a  woman,  and  not  the  smallest  drop  in  her  over- 
flowing cup  of  bliss  was  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Perkins  had 
heard  those  tender  words  I 
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ADVBBTISBMENTS. 


Just  like  a  Saturday  matinee  gath- 
ering are  the  bevies  of  pretty  maids 
daily  seen  around  the  counters  of 

The  Silk  Store 


They  chatter,  they  exclaim,  they 
expatiate,  and  they  buy,  for  few  can 
withstand  the  alluring  loveliness  of  its 
silken  treasures,  which  comprise  the 
I  world's  latest  and  best,  such  as  ex- 
cite that  admiration  and  desire  to 
posset  which  have  made  The  Silk 
Store's  patronage  the  envy  of  com- 
petition. 

Washington  St,  cor.  Temple  PL, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Rand's 
Millions 

Avery  L.  Rand,  Large  Edition 
Printer,  125  Purchase  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  famishes  anywhere  from  a 
Hundred  Million  dovrn  to  a  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Pamphlets,  Book- 
lets, Catalogues,  or  Circulars, 
quicker,  better,  and  cheaper  than 
your  printer  or  any  other  printer 
can  furnish  them.  lie  does  it,  not 
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The  Mysterious  Card  Unveiled* 

BY   CLEVELAND   MOFFETT. 

jO  physician  was  ever  more  scrupulous  than  I 
have  been,  during  mj'  thirty  years  of  practice, 
in  observing  the  code  of  professional  secrecy ; 
and  it  is  only  for  grave  real^ons,  partly  in  the 
interests  of  medical  science,  largely  as  a  warn- 
ing to  intelligent  people,  that  I  place  upon 
record  the  following  statements. 

One  morning  a  gentleman  called  at  my  oiBces  to  consult  me 
about  some  nervous  trouble:  From  the  moment  I  saw  him,  the 
man  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  not  so  much  by  the  pallor 
and  worn  look  of  his  face  as  by  a  certain  intense  sadness;  in  his  eyes, 
as  if  air  hope  had  gone  out  of  his  life.  I  wrote  a  prescription  for 
hini,  and  advised  him  to  try  the  benefits  of  an  ocean  voyage.  He' 
seemed  to  shiver  at  the  idea,  and  said  that  he  had  been  abroad 
too  much,  already. 

As  he  handed  me  my  fee,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  I  saw  there,  plainly  marked  on  the  Mount  of  Saturn,  a 
cross  surrounded  by  two  circles.  I  should  explain  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  life  I  tave  been  a  constant  and  enthusiastic 
student  of  palmistry.  During  my  travels  in  the  Orient,  after 
taking  my  degree,  I  spent  months  studying  this  fascinating  art  at 
the  best  sources  of  information  in  the  world.     I  liave  read  every- 
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thing  published  on  palmistry  in  every  known  language,  and  my 
library  on  the  subject  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  in  existence. 
In  my  time  I  have  examined  at  least  fourteen  thousand  palms, 
and  taken  casts  of  many  of  the  more  interesting  of  them.  But  I 
had  never  seen  such  a  palm  as  this ;  at  least,  never  but  once,  and 
*the  horror  of  the  case  was  so  great  that  I  shudder  even  now  when 
I  call  it  to  mind. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said,  keeping  the  patient's  hand  in  mine, 
"  would  you  let  me  look  at  your  palm  ?  " 

I  tried  to  speak  indifferently,  as  if  the  matter  were  of  small 
consequence,  and  for  some  moments  I  bent  over  the  hand  in 
silence.  Then,  taking  a  magnifying  glass  from  my  desk,  I  looked 
at  it  still  more  closely.  I  was  not  mistaken ;  here  was  indeed  the 
sinister  double  circle  on  Saturn's  mount,  with  the  cross  inside, — 
a  marking  so  rare  as  to  portend  some  stupendous  destiny  of 
good  or  evil,  more  probably  the  latter. 

I  saw  that  the  man  was  uneasy  under  my  scrutiny,  and,  pres- 
ently,  with  some  hesitation,  as  if  mustering  courage,  he  asked: 
"  Is  there  anything  remarkable  about  my  hand  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  there  is.  Tell  me,  did  not  something  very 
unusual,  something  very  horrible,  happen  to  you  about  ten  or 
eleven  yeara  ago  ?  " 

I  saw  by  the  way  the  man  started  that  I  had  struck  near  the 
mark,  and,  studying  the  stream  of  fine  lines  tliat  crossed  his  life- 
line from  the  mount  of  Venus,  I  added :  "  Were  you  not  in  some 
foreign  country  at  that  time  ?  " 

The  man's  face  blanched,  but  he  only  looked  at  me  steadily  out 
of  those  mournful  eyes.  Now  I  took  his  other  hand,  and  compared 
the  two,  line  by  line,  mount  by  mount,  noting  the  short  square 
fingers,  the  heavy  thumb,  with  amazing  will-power  in  its  upper 
joint,  and  gazing  -again  and  again  at  that  ominous  sign  on  Saturn. 

"  Your  life  has  been  strangely  unhappy,  your  years  have  been 
clouded  by  some  evil  influence." 

"My  God,"  he  said  weakly,  sinking  into  a  chair,  "how  can 
you  know  these  things  ?  " 

"  It  is  easy  to  know  what  one  sees,"  I  said,  and  tried  to  draw 
him  out  about  his  past,  but  the  words  seemed  to  stick  in  his 
throat. 
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"  I  will  come  back  and  talk  to  you  again,"  he  said,  and  he  went 
away  without  giving  me  his  name  or  any  revelation  of  his  life. 

Several  times  he  called  during  subsequent  weeks,  and  gradually 
seemed  to  take  on  a  measure  of  confidence  in  my  presence.  He 
would  talk  freely  of  his  physical  condition,  which  seemed  to  cause 
him  much  anxiety.  He  even  insisted  upon  my  making  the  most 
careful  examination  of  all  his  organs,  especially  of  his  eyes,  which, 
he  said,  had  troubled  him  at  various  times.  Upon  making  the 
usual  tests,  I  found  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  most  uncommon 
form  of  color  blindness,  that  seemed  to  vary  in  its  manifestations, 
and  to  be  connected  with  certain  hallucinations  or  abnormal  men- 
tal states  which  recurred  periodically,  and  about  which  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  speak.  At  each  visit  I  took  occa- 
sion to  study  his  hand  anew,  and  each  reading  of  the  palm  gave 
me  stronger  conviction  that  here  was  a  life  mystery  that  would 
abundantly  repay  any  pains  taken  in  unravelling  it. 

While  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  consumed  with  a  desire  to 
know  more  of  my  unhappy  acquaintance  and  yet  not  daring  to 
press  him  with  questions,  there  came  a  tragic  happening  that 
revealed  to  me  with  startling  suddenness  the  secret  I  was  bent  on 
knowing.  One  night,  very  late,  —  in  fact  it  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  —  I  received  an  urgent  summons  to  the 
bedside  of  a  man  who  had  been  shot.  As  I  bent  over  him  I  saw 
that  it  >vas  my  friend,  and  for  the  first  time  I  realized  that  he  was 
a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  for  he  lived  in  a  beautifully  fur- 
nished house  filled  with  art  treasures  and  looked  after  by  a  retinue 
of  servants.  From  one  of  these  I  learned  that  he  was  Richard 
Burwell,  one  of  New  York's  most  respected  citizens  —  in  fact, 
one  of  her  best-known  philanthropists,  a  man  who  for  years  had 
devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  good  works  among  the  poor. 

But  what  most  excited  my  surprise  was  the  presence  in  the 
house"  of  two  officers,  who  infonned  me  that  Mr.  Burwell  was 
under  arrest,  charged  with  murder.  The  officers  assured  me  that 
it  was  only  out  of  deference  to  his  well-known  standing  in  the 
community  that  the  prisoner  had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of 
receiving  medical  treatment  in  his  own  home ;  their  orders  were 
peremptory  to  keep  him  under  close  surveillance. 

Giving  no  time  to  further  questionings,  I  at  once  proceeded  to 
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examine  the  injured  man,  and  found  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
bullet  wound  in  the  back  at  about  the  height  of  the  fifth  rib.  On 
probing  for  the  bullet,  I  found  that  it  had  lodged  near  the  heart, 
and  decided  that  it  would  l)e  exceedingly  dangerous  to  try  to 
remove  it  immediately.  So  I  contented  myself  with  administer- 
ing a  sleeping  potion. 

As  soon  as  I  was  free  to  leave  Burwell's  bedside  I  returned  to 
the  officers  and  obtained  from  them  details  of  what  had  happened. 
A  woman's  body  had  been  found  a  few  hours  before,  shockingly 
mutilated,  on  Water  Street,  one  of  the  dark  ways  in  the  swarm- 
ing region  along  the  river  front.  It  had  been  found  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  by  some  printers  from  the  office  of  the 
Courier  des  Mats  Unis^  who,  in  coming  from  their  work,  had 
heard  cries  of  distress  and  hurried  to  the  rescue.  As  they  drew 
near  they  saw  a  man  spring  away  from  something  huddled  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  plunge  into  the  shadows  of  the  night,  running  from 
them  at  full  speed. 

Suspecting  at  once  that  here  was  the  mysterious  assassin  so 
long  vainly  sought  for  many  similar  crimes,  they  dashed  after  the 
fleeing  man,  who  darted  right  and  left  through  the  maze  of  dark 
streets,  giving  out  little  cries  like  a  squirrel  as  he  ran.  Seeing 
that  they  were  losing  ground,  one  of  the  printers  fired  at  the  flee- 
ing shadow,  his  shot  being  followed  by  a  scream  of  pain,  and 
hurrying  up  they  found  a  man  writhing  on  the  ground.  The 
man  was  Richard  Burwell. 

The  news  that  my  sad-faced  friend  had  been  implicated  in  such 
a  revolting  occurrence  shocked  me  inexpressibly,  and  I  was 
greatly  relieved  the  next  day  to  learn  from  the  papers  that  a  most 
unfortunate  mistake  had  been  made.  The  evidence  given  before 
the  coroner's  jury  was  such  as  to  abundantly  exonerate  Burwell 
from  all  shadow  of  guilt.  The  man's  own  testimony,  taken  at 
his  bedside,  was  in  itself  almost  conclusive  in  his  favor.  When 
asked  to  explain  his  presence  so  late  at  night  in  such  a  part  of 
the  city,  Burwell  stated  that  he  had  spent  the  evening  at  the 
Florence  Mission,  where  he  had  made  an  address  to  some  unfor- 
tunates gathered  there,  and  that  later  he  had  gone  with  a  young 
missionary  worker  to  visit  a  woman  living  on  Frankfort  Street, 
who  was  dying  of  consumption.     This  statement  was  borne  out 
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by  the  missionary  worker  himself,  who  testified  that  Burwell  had 
been  most  tender  in  his  ministrations  to  the  poor  woman  and  had 
not  left  her  until  death  had  relieved  her  sufferings. 

Another  pouit  which  made  it  plain  that  the  printers  had  mis- 
taken their  man  in  the  darkness,  was  the  statement  made  by  all 
of  them  that,  as  they  came  running  up,  they  had  overheard  some 
words  spoken  by  the  murderer,  and  that  these  words  were  in  their 
own  language,  French.  Now  it  was  shown  conclusively  that 
Burwell  did  not  know  the  French  language,  that  indeed  he  had 
not  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  it. 

Another  point  in  his  favor  was  a  discovery  made  at  the  spot 
where  the  body  was  found.  Some  profane  and  ribald  words,  also 
in  French,  had  been  scrawled  in  chalk  on  the  door  and  doorsill, 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  coarse  defiance  to  the  police  to  find  the 
assassin,  and  experts  in  handwriting  who  were  called  testified 
unanimously  that  Burwell,  who  wrote  a  refined,  scholarly  hand, 
could  never  have  formed  those  misshapen  words. 

Furthermore,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  no  evidence  was  found 
on  the  clothes  or  person  of  Burwell,  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
bruises  or  bloodstains  that  would  tend  to  implicate  him  in  the 
crime.  The  outcome  of  tlie  matter  was  tliat  he  was  honorably 
discharged  by  the  coroner's  jury,  who  were  unanimous  in  declar- 
ing him  innocent,  and  who  brought  in  a  verdict  that  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  had  come  to  her  death  at  the  hand  of  some  person  or 
persons  unknown. 

On  visiting  my  patient  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
I  saw  that  his  case  was  very  grave,  and  I  at  once  instructed  the 
nurses  and  attendants  to  prepare  for  an  operation.  The  man's 
life  depended  upon  my  being  able  to  extract  the  bullet,  and  the 
chance  of  doing  this  was  very  small.  Mr,  Burwell  realized  that 
his  condition  was  critical,  and,  beckoning  me  to  him,  told  me  that 
he  wished  to  make  a  statement  he  felt  might  be  his  last.  He 
spoke  with  agitation  which  was  increased  by  an  unforeseen  happen- 
ing. For  just  then  a  servant  entered  the  room  and  whispered  to 
rae  that  there  was  a  gentleman  downstairs  who  insisted  upon  see- 
ing me,  and  who  urged  business  of  great  importance.  This  mes- 
sage the  sick  man  overheard,  and  lifting  himself  with  an  effort, 
be  said  excitedly  :    '*  Tell  me,  is  he  a  tall  man  with  glasses  ?  " 
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The  servant  hesitated. 

•*  I  knew  it ;  you  cannot  deceive  me  ;  that  man  will  haunt  me 
to  my  grave.  Send  him  away,  doctor ;  I  beg  of  you  not  to  see 
him.^' 

Humoring  my  patient,  I  sent  word  to  the  stranger  that  I  could 
not  see  him,  but,  in  an  undertone,  instructed  the  servant  to  say 
that  the  man  might  call  at  my  office  the  next  morning.  Then, 
turning  to  Burwell,  I  begged  him  to  compose  himself  and  save 
his  strength  for  the  ordeal  awaiting  him. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  I  need  my  strength  now  to  tell  you  what 
you  must  know  to  find  the  truth.  You  are  the  only  man  who 
has  understood  that  there  has  been  some  terrible  influence  at  work 
in  my  life.  You  are  the  only  man  competent  to  study  out  wliat 
that  influence  is,  and  I  have  made  provision  in  my  will  that  you 
shall  do  so  after  I  am  gone.  I  know  that  you  will  heed  my 
wishes  ?  '• 

The  intense  sadness  of  his  eyes  made  my  heart  sink ;  I  could 
only  grip  his  hand  and  remain  silent. 

'•Thank  you;  I  was  sure  I  might  count  on  your  devotion. 
Now,  tell  me,  doctor,  you  have  examined  me  carefully,  have  you 
not?" 

I  nodded. 

"  In  every  way  known  to  medical  science  ?" 

I  nodded  again. 

"And  have  you  found  anything  wrong  with  me," —  I  mean,  be- 
sides this  bullet,  anything  abnormal  ?  " 

*'  As  I  have  told  you,  your  eyesight  is  defective ;  I  should  like 
to  examine  your  eyes  more  thoroughly  when  you  are  better." 

"  I  shall  never  be  better ;  besides  it  isn't  my  eyes ;  I  mean  my- 
self, my  soul,—  you  haven't  found  anything  wrong  there  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  the  whole  city  knows  the  beauty  of  your 
character  and  your  life." 

**  Tut,  tut ;  the  city  knows  nothing.  For  ten  years  I  have  lived 
so  much  with  the  poor  that  people  have  almost  forgotten  my  pre- 
vious active  life  when  I  was  busy  with  money-making  and  happy 
in  my  home.  But  there  is  a  man  out  West,  whose  head  is  white 
and  whose  heart  is  heavy,  who  has  not  forgotten,  and  there  is  a 
woman  in  London,  a  silent,  lonely  woman,  who  has  not  forgotten. 
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The  man  was  my  partner,  poor  Jack  Evelyth ;  the  woman  was  my 
wife-  How  can  a  man  be  so  cursed,  doctor,  that  his  love  and 
friendship  bring  only  misery  to  those  who  share  it?  How  can  it 
be  that  one  who  has  in  his  heart  only  good  thoughts  can  be  con- 
stantly under  the  shadow  of  evil  ?  This  charge  of  murder  is  only 
one  of  several  cases  in  my  life  where,  through  no  fault  of  mine, 
the  shadow  of  guilt  has  been  cast  upon  me. 

''  Years  ago,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  perfectly  happy,  a  child 
was  born  to  us,  and  a  few  months  later,  when  it  was  only  a  tender, 
helpless  little  thing  that  its  mother  loved  with  all  her  heart,  it 
was  sti-angled  in  its  cradle,  and  we  never  knew  who  strangled  it, 
for  the  deed  was  done  one  night  when  there  was  absolutely  no 
one  in  the  house  but  my  wife  and  myself.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  crime,  for  there  on  the  tiny  neck  were  the  finger  marks 
where  some  cruel  hand  liad  closed  until  life  went. 

"  Then  a  few  years  later,  when  my  partner  and  I  were  on  the 
eve  of  fortune,  our  advance  was  set  back  bj'  the  robbery  of  our 
safe.  Some  one  opened  it  in  the  night,  some  one  who  knew  the 
combination,  for  it  was  the  work  of  no  burglar,  and  yet  tliere 
were  only  two  persons  in  the  world  who  knew  that  combination, 
my  partner  and  myself.  I  tried  to  be  brave  when  these  things 
happened,  but  as  my  life  went  on  it  seemed  more  and  more  as  if 
some  curse  were  on  me. 

"  Eleven  years  ago  I  went  abroad  with  my  wife  and  daughter. 
Business  took  me  to  Paris,  and  I  left  the  ladies  in  London, 
expecting  to  have  them  join  me  in  a  few  days.  But  they  never 
did  join  me,  for  the  curse  was  on  me  still,  and  before  I  had  been 
forty-eight  hours  in  the  French  capital  something  happened  that 
completed  the  wreck  of  my  life.  It  doesn't  seem  possible,  does 
it,  that  a  simple  white  card  with  some  words  scrawled  on  it  in 
purple  ink  could  effect  a  man's  undoing?  And  yet  that  was  my 
fate.  The  card  was  given  me  by  a  beautiful  woman  with  eyes 
like  stars.  She  is  dead  long  ago,  and  why  she  wished  to  harm 
me  I  never  knew.     You  must  find  that  out. 

"  You  see  I  did  not  know  the  language  of  the  country,  and, 
wishing  to  have  the  words  translated, — surely  that  was  natural 
enough,  —  I  showed  the  card  to  others.  But  no  one  would  tell 
me  what  it  meant     And,  worse  than  that,  wherever  I  showed  it. 
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and  to  whatever  person,  there  evil  came  upon  me  quickly.  I  was 
driven  from  one  hotel  after  another ;  an  old  acquaintance  turned 
his  back  on  me ;  I  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison ;  I  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  country.*' 

The  sick  man  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  weakness,  but  with 
an  effort  forced  himself  to  continue  :  — 

"  When  I  went  back  to  London,  sure  of  comfort  in  the  love  of 
my  wife,  she  too,  on  seeing  the  card,  di"ove  me  from  her  with  cruel 
words.  And  when  finally,  in  deepest  despair,  I  returned  to  New 
York,  dear  old  Jack,  the  friend  of  a  lifetime,  broke  with  me  when 
I  showed  him  what  was  written.  What  the  words  were  I  do  not 
know,  and  suppose  no  one  will  ever  know,  for  the  ink  has  faded 
these  many  years.  You  will  find  the  card  in  my  safe  with  other 
papers.  But  I  want  you,  when  I  am  gone,  to  find  out  the  mystery 
of  my  life  ;  and  —  and  —  abou  1  my  fortune,  that  must  be  held 
until  you  have  decided.  There  is  no  one  who  needs  my  money 
as  much  as  the  poor  in  this  city,  and  I  have  bequeathed  it  to  them 
unless  —  " 

In  an  agony  of  mind,  Mr.  Burwell  struggled  to  go  on,  I  sooth- 
ing and  encouraging  him. 

"  Unless  you  find  what  I  am  afraid  to  think,  but  —  but  — yes, 
I  must  say  it, —  that  I  have  not  been  a  good  nuvn,  as  the  world 
thinks,  but  have  —  O  doctor,  if  you  find  that  I  have  unknow- 
ingly harmed  any  human  being,  I  want  that  person,  or  these  per- 
sons to  have  my  fortune.     Promise  that." 

Seeing  the  wild  light  in  Burwell's  eyes,  and  the  fever  that  was 
burning  him,  I  gave  the  promise  asked  of  me,  and  the  sick  man 
sank  back  calmer. 

A  little  later,  the  nurse  and  attendants  came  for  the  operation. 
As  they  were  about  to  administer  the  ether,  Burwell  pushed  them 
from  him,  and  insisted  on  having  brought  to  his  bedside  an  iron 
box  from  the  safe. 

"  The  card  is  here,"  he  said,  laying  his  trembling  hand  upon 
the  box,  "  you  will  remember  your  promise  !  " 

Those  were  his  last  words,  for  he  did  not  survive  the  opera- 
tion. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  received  this  message :  "  The  stranger 
of  yesterday  begs  to  see  you; "  and  presently  a  gentleman  of  fine 
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presence  and  strength  of   face,  a  tall,   dark-complexioned  man 
wearing  glasses,  was  shown  into  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Burwell  is  dead,  is  he  not  ?  "  were  his  first  words. 

"  Who  told  you  ?  " 

"  No  one  told  me,  but  I  know  it,  and  I  thank  God  for  it." 

There  was  something  in  the  stranger's  intense  earnestness  th?t 
convinced  me  of  his  right  to  speak  thus,  and  I  listened  atten- 
tively. 

"  That  you  may  have  confidence  in  the  statement  I  am  about 
to  make,  I  will  first  tell  you  who  I  am ;  "  and  he  handed  me  a 
card  that  caused  me  to  lift  my  eyes  in  wonder,  for  it  bore  a  very 
great  name,  that  of  one  of  Europe's  most  famous  savants. 

''  You  have  done  me  much  honor,  sir,"  I  said  with  respectful 
inclination. 

"  On  the  contrary  you  will  oblige  me  by  considering  me  in  your 
debt,  and  by  never  revealing  my  connection  with  this  wretched 
man.  I  am  moved  to  speak  partly  from  considerations  of  human 
justice,  largely  in  the  interest  of  medical  science.  It  is  right  for 
me  to  tell  you,  doctor,  that  your  patient  was  beyond  question  the 
Water  Street  assassin." 

"  Impossible  !  "  I  cried. 

*'  You  will  not  say  so  when  I  have  finished  my  story,  which 
takes  me  back  to  Paris,  to  the  time,  eleven  years  ago,  when  this 
man  was  making  his  firat  visit  to  the  French  capital." 

**  The  mysterious  card  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Ah,  lie  has  told  you  of  his  experience,  but  not  of  what  befell 
the  night  before,  when  he  first  met  my  sister." 

**  Your  sister  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  was  she  who  gave  him  the  card,  and,  in  trying  to 
befriend  him,  made  him  suffer.  She  was  in  ill  health  at  the  time, 
so  much  so  that  we  had  left  our  native  India  for  extended  jour- 
ney ings.  Alas  !  we  delayed  too  long,  for  my  sister  died  in  New 
York,  only  a  few  weeks  later,. and  I  honestly  believe  her  taking 
off  was  hastened  by  anxiety  inspired  by  this  man." 

'^Strange,"  I  murmured,  ''how  the  life  of  a  simple  New  York 
merchant  could  become  entangled  with  that  of  a  great  lady  of 
the  East." 

*'  Yet  so  it  was.     You   must  know  that  my  sister's  condition 
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was  due  mainly  to  an  over  fondne8s  for  certain  occult  investiga- 
tions, from  which  I  had  vainly  tried  to  dissuade  her.  She  had 
once  befriended  some  adepts,  who,  in  return,  had  taught  her 
things  about  the  souls  he  had  better  have  left  unlearned.  At 
various  times  while  with  her  I  had  seen  strange  things  happen, 
but  I  never  realized  what  unearthly  powers  were  in  her  until  that 
night  in  Paris.  We  were  returning  from  a  drive  in  the  Bois;  it 
was  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  city  lay  beautiful  around  us  as 
Paris  looks  on  a  perfect  summer's  night.  Suddenly  my  sister 
gave  a  cry  of  pain  and  put  her  hand  to  her  heart.  Then,  chang- 
ing from  French  to  the  language  of  our  country,  she  explaineil  to 
me  quickly  that  something  frightful  was  taking  place  there,  where 
she  pointed  her  finger  across  the  river,  that  we  must  go  to  the 
place  at  once  —  the  driver  must  lash  his  horses  —  every  second 
was  precious. 

"  So  affected  was  I  by  her  intense  conviction,  and  such  oonB- 
dence  had  I  in  my  sister's  wisdom,  that  I  did  not  oppose  her,  but 
told  the  man  to  drive  as  she  directed.  The  carriage  fairly  flew 
across  the  bridge,  down  the  Boulevard  St.  (Jermain,  then  to  the 
left,  threading  its  way  through  the  narrow  streets  that  lie  along 
the  Seine.  This  way  and  that,  straight  ahead  here,  a  turn  there, 
she  directing  our  course,  never  hesitating,  as  if  drawn  by  some 
unseen  power,  and  always  urging  the  driver  on  to  greater  speed. 
Finally,  we  came  to  a  black-mouthed,  evil-looking  alley,  so  narrow 
and  roughly  paved  that  the  carriage  could  scarcely  advance* 

" '  Come  on ! '  my  sister  cried,  springing  to  the  ground  ;  *  we 
will  go  on  foot,  we  are  nearly  there.  Thank  Gtod,  we  may  yet 
be  in  time.' 

"  No  one  was  in  sight  as  we  hurried  along  the  dark  alley,  and 
scarcely  a  light  was  visible,  but  presently  a  smothered  scream 
broke  the  silence,  and,  touching  my  arm,  my  sister  exclaimed :  — 

"  *  There,  draw  your  weapon,  quick,  and  take  the  man  at  any 
cost!' 

"So  swiftly  did  everything  happen  after  that  that  I  hardly 
know  my  actions,  but  a  few  minutes  later  I  held  pinioned  in  my 
arms  a  man  whose  blows  and  writhings  had  been  all  in  vain  ;  for 
you  must  know  that  much  exercise  in  the  jungle  had  made  me 
strong  of  limb.     As  soon  as  I  had  made  the  fellow  fast  I  looked 
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dowu  and  found  inoaning  on  the  ground  a  poor  woman,  who 
explained  with  tears  and  broken  words  that  tlie  man  had  been  in 
the  very  act  of  strangling  her.  Searching  him  I  found  a  long- 
bladed  knife  of  curious  shape,  and  keen  as  a  razor,  which  had 
been  brought  for  what  horrible  purpose  you  may  perhaps  divine. 

"  Imagine  my  surprise,  on  dragging  the  man  back  to  the  car- 
riage to  find,  instead  of  the  ruffianly  assassin  I  expected,  a  gentle- 
man as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  face  and  manner.  Fine  eyes, 
white  hands,  careful  speech,  all  the  signs  of  refinement,  and  the 
dress  of  a  man  of  means. 

"  How  can  this  be  ?  "  I  said  to  my  sister  in  our  own  tongue  as 
we  drove  away,  I  holding  ray  prisoner  on  the  opposite  seat  where 
he  sat  silent. 

" '  It  is  a  iwZo«-man,'  she  said,  shivering,  '  it  is  a  fiend-soul, 
There  are  a  few  such  in  the  whole  world,  perhaps  two  or  three  in 
all; 

*''  But  he  has  a  good  face." 

** '  You  have  not  seen  his  real  face  yet ;  I  will  show  it  to  you, 
presently.' 

"  In  the  strangeness  of  these  happenings  and  the  still  greater 
strangeness  of  my  sister's  words,  I  had  all  but  lost  the  power  of 
wonder.  So  we  sat  without  further  word  until  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  little  chateau  we  had  taken  near  the  Pare  Mon- 
teau. 

"  I  could  never  properly  describe  what  happened  that  night ; 
my  knowledge  of  these  things  is  too  limited.  I  simply  obeyed 
my  sister  in  all  that  she  directed,  and  kept  my  eyes  on  this  man 
as  no  hawk  ever  watched  its  prey.  She  began  by  questioning 
him,  speaking  in  a  kindly  tone  which  I  could  ill  understand.  He 
seemed  embarrassed,  dazed,  and  professed  to  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  had  occurred,  or  how  he  had  come  where  we  found  him. 
To  all  my  inquiries  as  to  the  woman  or  the  crime  he  shook  bis 
head  blankly,  and  thus  aroused  my  wrath. 

" '  Be  not  angry  with  him,  brother ;  he  is  not  lying,  it  is  the 
other  soul.' 

"  She  asked  him  about  his  name  and  country,  and  he  replied 
without  hesitation  that  he  was  Richard  Burwell,  a  merchant  from 
New  York,  just  arrived  in  Paris,  traveling  for  pleasure  in  Europe 
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with  his  wife  and  daugliter.  This  seemed  reasonable,  for  the 
man  spoke  English,  and,  strangely  enough,  seemed  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  French,  although  we  both  remembered  hearing  him 
speak  French  to  the  woman. 

"  *  There  is  no  doubt,'  my  sister  said,  '  It  is  indeed  a  Iculos-mB.n ; 
It  knows  that  I  am  here,  that  I  am  Its  master.  Look,  look  1 '  she 
cried  sharply,  at  the  same  time  putting  her  eyes  so  close  to  the 
man's  face  that  their  fierce  light  seemed  to  bum  into  him.  What 
power  she  exercised  I  do  not  know,  nor  whether  some  words  she 
spoke,  unintelligible  to  me,  had  to  do  with  what  followed,  but  in- 
stantly there  came  over  this  man,  this  pleasant-looking,  respect- 
able American  citizen,  such  a  change  as  is  not  made  by  death 
worms  gnawing  in  a  grave.  Now  there  was  a  fiend  grovelling  at 
her  feet,  a  foul,  sin-stained  fiend. 

" '  Now  you  see  the  demon-soul,'  said  my  sister.  '  Watch  It 
writhe  and  struggle  ;  it  has  served  me  well,  brother,  sayest  thou 
not  so,  the  lore  I  gained  from  our  wise  men  ?  ' 

"  The  horror  of  what  followed  chilled  my  blood ;  nor  would  I 
trust  my  memor}''  were  it  not  that  there  remained  and  still  re- 
mains plain  proof  of  all  that  I  affirm.  This  hideous  creature, 
dwarfed,  crouching,  devoid  of  all  resemblance  to  the  man  we  had 
but  now  beheld,  chattering  to  us  in  curious  old-time  French, 
poured  out  such  horrid  blasphemy  as  would  have  blanched  the 
cheek  of  Satan,  and  made  recital  of  such  evil  deeds  as  never 
mortal  ear  gave  heed  to.  And  as  she  willed  my  sister  checked  It 
or  allowed  It  to  go  on.  What  it  all  meant  was  more  than  I  could 
tell.  To  me  it  seemed  as  if  these  tales  of  wickedness  had  no  con- 
nection with  our  modern  life,  or  with  the  world  around  us,  and  so 
I  judged  presently  from  what  my  sister  said. 

"'  Speak  of  the  later  time,  since  thou  wast  in  this  clay.' 

"  Then  I  perceived  that  the  creature  came  to  things  of  which  I 
knew:  It  spoke  of  New  York,  of  a  wife,  a  child,  a  friend.  It  told 
of  strangling  the  child,  of  robbing  the  friend;  and  was  going  on  to 
tell  God  knows  what  other  horrid  deeds  when  my  sister  stopped 
It. 

'*  *  Stand  as  thou  didst  in  killing  the  little  babe,  stand,  stand ! ' 
and  once  more  she  spoke  some  words  unknown  to  me.  Instantly 
the   demon   sprang   forward,  and,  bending  Its   clawlike   hands. 
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clutched  them  around  some  little  tliro«it  that  was  not  there,  — but 
I  could  see  it  in  my  mind.  And  tlie  look  on  its  face  was  a 
blackest  glimpse  of  hell. 

"  *  And  now  stand  as  thou  didst  in  robbing  the  friend,  stand, 
stand ;  '  and  again  came  the  unknown  words,  and  again  the  fiend 
obeyed. 

" '  These  we  will  take  for  future  use,'  said  my  sister.  And  bid- 
ding me  watch  the  creature  carefully  until  she  should  return,  she 
left  the  room,  and,  after  none  too  short  an  absence,  returned  bearing 
a  black  box  that  was  an  apparatus  for  photography,  and  something 
more  besides,  —  some  newer,  stranger  kind  of  photography  that 
she  had  learned.  Then,  on  a  strangely  fashioned  card,  a  transpar- 
ent white  card,  composed  of  many  layei-s  of  finest  Oriental  paper, 
she  took  the  pictures  of  the  creature  in  those  two  creeping  poses. 
And  when  it  all  was  done,  the  card  seemed  as  white  as  before, 
and  empty  of  all  meaning  until  one  held  it  up  and  examined  it 
intently.  Then  the  pictures  showed.  And  between  the  two  there 
was  a  third  picture,  which  somehow  seemed  to  show,  at  the  same 
time,  two  faces  in  one,  two  souls,  my  sister  said,  the  kindly 
visaged  man  we  first  had  seen,  and  then  the  fiend. 

*^Now  my  sister  asked  for  pen  and  ink  and  I  gave  her  my 
pocket  pen  which  was  filled  with  purple  ink.  Handing  this  to 
the  kulo8'mm\  she  bade  him  write  under  the  fii-st  picture  :  *  Thus 
I  killed  my  babe.'  And  under  the  second  picture  :  '  Thus  I 
robbed  my  friend.'  And  under  the  third,  the  one  that  was  be- 
tween the  other  two  :  '  This  is  the  soul  of  Richard  Burwell.'  An 
odd  thing  about  this  writing  was  that  it  was  in  the  same  old 
French  the  creature  had  used  in  speech,  and  yet  Burwell  knew  no 
French. 

"  My  sister  was  about  to  finish  with  the  creature  when  a  new 
idea  took  her,  and  she  said,  looking  at  It  as  before :  —  'Of  all 
thy  crimes  which  one  is  the  worst  ?     Speak,  I  command  thee  I ' 

"  Then  the  fiend  told  how  once  It  had  killed  every  soul  in  a 
house  of  holy  women  and  buried  the  bodies  in  a  cellar  under  a 
heavy  door. 

*' '  Where  was  the  house  ? ' 

"*  AtNo.  19  Rue  Picpus,  next  to  the  old  graveyard.' 

*'  *  And  when  was  this  ?  ' 
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"  Here  the  fiend  seemed  to  break  into  fieixje  rebellion,  writhing 
on  the  floor  with  hideous  contortions,  and  pouring  forth  worcU 
tliat  meant  nothing  to  me,  but  seemed  to  reach  my  sister's  under- 
standing, for  she  interrupted  from  time  to  time,  with  quick,  stero 
words  that  finally  brought  It  to  subjection. 

"  '  Enough,'  she  said,  *  I  know  all,'  and  then  she  spoke  some 
words  again,  her  eyes  fixed  as  before,  and  the  reverse  change 
came.  Before  us  stood  once  more  the  honest-looking,  fine-api)ear- 
ing  gentleman,  Richai'd  Burwell,  of  New  York. 

" '  Excuse  me,  madame,'  he  said,  awkwardly,  but  with  defer- 
ence ;    'I  must  have  dozed  a  little.     I  am  not  myself  to-niglit.' 

"  'No,'  said  my  sister,  'you  have  not  been  yourself  to-night.' 

"A  little  later  I  accompanied  the  man  to  the  Continental 
Hotel,  where  he  was  stopping,  and,  returning  to  my  sister,  I 
talked  with  her  until  late  into  the  night.  I  was  alarmed  to  see 
that  she  was  wrought  to  a  nervous  tension  that  argued  ill  for  her 
health.     I  urged  her  to  sleep,  but  she  would  not. 

"'No,'  she  said,  'think  of  the  awful  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  me.'  And  then  she  went  on  with  her  strange  theories  and 
explanations,  of  which  I  understood  only  that  hei*e  was  a  power 
for  evil  more  terrible  than  a  pestilence,  menacing  all  humanity. 

"  '  Once  in  many  cycles  it  happens,'  she  said,  '  that  a  kulos-^ul 
pushes  itself  within  the  body  of  a  new-born  child,  when  the  pore 
soul  waiting  to  enter  is  delayed.  Then  the  two  live  together 
through  that  life,  and  this  hideous  principle  of  evil  has  a  cliance 
upon  the  earth.  It  is  my  will,  as  I  feel  it  my  duty,  to  see  this 
poor  man  again.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  never  know  us, 
for  the  shock  of  this  night  to  his  normal  soul  is  so  great  as  to 
wipe  out  memory.' 

"  The  next  evening  about  the  same  hour,  my  sister  insisted  that 
I  should  go  with  her  to  the  JPolies  Bergere^  a  concert  garden, 
none  too  well  frequented,  and  when  I  remonstrated,  she  said :  '  I 
must  go, —  It  is  there,'  and  the  words  sent  a  shiver  through  me. 

"  We  drove  to  this  place,  and  passing  into  the  garden,  presently 
discovered  Richard  Burwell  seated  at  a  little  table,  enjoying  the 
scene  of  pleasure,  which  was  plainly  new  to  him.  My  sister  hesi- 
tated a  moment  what  to  do,  and  then,  leaving  my  arm,  she 
advanced  to  the  table  and  dropped  before  Burwejl's  eyes  the  card 
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ghe  had  prepared*  A  moment  later,  with  a  look  of  pity  on  her 
beautiful  face,  she  adjoined  me  and  we  went  away.  It  was  plain 
he  did  not  know  us." 

To  so  much  of  the  savant's  strange  recital  I  had  listened  with 
absorbed  interest,  though  without  a  woi*d,  but  now  I  buret  in  with 
questions. 

"  What  was  your  sister's  idea  in  giving  Burwell  the  card  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  It  was  in  the  hope  that  she  might  make  the  man  understand 
liis  terrible  condition,  that  is,  teach  the  pure  soul  to  know  its 
loathsome  companion." 

"  And  did  her  effort  succeed  ?  " 

♦'Alas I  it  did  not;  my  sister's  purpose  was  defeated  by  the 
man's  inability  to  see  the  pictures  that  were  plain  to  every  other 
eye.  It  is  impossible  for  the  A:w7(?«-man  to  know  his  own  degrada- 
tion." 

"  And  yet  this  man  has  for  years  been  leading  a  most  exemplary 
life  ?  " 

My  visitor  shook  his  head.  ♦•  I  grant  you  there  has  been  im- 
provement, due  largely  to  experiments  I  have  conducted  upon 
him  accoi*ding  to  my  sister's  wishes.  But  the  fiend  soul  was 
never  driven  out.  It  grieves  me  to  tell  you,  doctor,  that  not  only 
was  this  man  the  Water  Street  assassin,  but  he  was  the  mysterious 
murderer,  the  long-sought-for  mutilator  of  women,  whoj^e  red 
crimes  have  baffled  the  police  of  Europe  and  America  for  the  past 
ten  years." 

"You  know  this,"  said  I,  starting  up,  "and  yet  did  not 
denounce  him  ?  " 

"It  would  have  been  impossible  to  prove  such  a  charge,  and 
besides,  I  had  made  oath  to  my  sister  that  I  would  use  the  man 
only  for  these  soul-experiments.  What  are  his  crimes  compared 
with  the  great  secret  of  knowledge  I  am  now  able  to  give  the 
world?" 

"A  secret  of  knowledge?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  savant,  with  intense  earnestness,  "I  may  tell 
you  now,  doctor,  what  the  whole  world  will  know,  ere  long,  that 
it  is  possible  to  compel  every  living  person  to  reveal  the  inner- 
most secrets  of  his  or  her  life,  so  long  as  memory  remains,  for 
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memory  is  only  the  power  of  producing  in  the  brain  material 
pictures  that  may  be  projected  externally  by  the  thought  rays 
and  made  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  photographic  plate, 
precisely  as  ordinary  pictures  do." 

"You  mean,"  I  exclaimed,  ''that  you  can  photogmph  the  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil  that  exist  in  us  ?  " 

"  Exactly  that.  The  great  truth  of  a  dual  soul  existence,  that 
was  dimly  apprehended  by  one  of  your  Western  novelists,  lias 
been  demonstrated  by  me  in  the  laboratory  with  my  camera.  It 
is  my  purpose,  at  the  proper  time,  to  entrust  this  precious  knowl- 
edge to  a  chosen  few  who  will  perpetuate  it  and  use  it  worthily.'' 

''  Wonderful,  wonderful!  "  I  cried,  "  and  now  tell  me,  if  you 
will,  about  the  house  on  the  Rue  Picpus.  Did  you  ever  visit 
the  place?" 

''  We  did,  and  found  that  no  buildings  had  stood  there  for  fifty 
yeai-s,  so  we  did  not  pursue  the  search."  * 

"  And  the  writing  on  the  card,  have  you  any  memory  of  it,  for 
Burwell  told  me  that  the  words  have  faded  ?  " 

"I  have  something  better  than  that ;  I  have  a  photograph  of 
both  card  and  wnting,  wl^ich  my  sister  was  careful  to  take.  I 
had  a  notion  that  the  ink  in  my  pocket  pen  would  fade,  for  it 
was  a  poor  affair.     This  photograph  I  will  bring  you  to-morrow." 

"  Bring  it  to  Burwell's  house,"  I  said. 

The  next  morning  the  stranger  called  as  agreed  upon. 

"  Here  is  the  photograph  of  the  card,"  he  said. 

*'  And  here  is  the  original  card,"  I  answered,  breaking  the  seal 
of  the  envelope  I  had  taken  from  Burwell's  iron  box.  "I have 
waited  for  your  arrival  to  look  at  it.  Yes,  the  writing  has  indeed 
vanished  ;  the  card  seems  quite  blank." 

"  Not  when  you  hold  it  this  way,"  said  the  stmnger,  and  as  he 

*  Years  later,  Bome  workmen  in  Paris,  making  excavations  in  the  Rae  Picpns.came  upon  a 
heavy  door  buried  under  a  mass  of  debris,  under  an  old  cemetery.  On  hf ting  the  door  tbey 
found  a  vault-like  chamber  in  which  were  a  number  of  female  skeletons,  and  graven  on  the 
walls  were  blasphemous  word«  written  in  French,  which  experts  declared  dated  from  fally 
two  hundred  years  before.  They  also  declared  this  handwriting  identical  with  that  found 
on  the  door  at  the  Water  Street  murder  in  New  York.  Thus  we  may  deduce  a  theory  of  (lend 
reincarnation;  for  it  would  seem  clear,  almost  to  the  point  6f  demonstration,  that  this 
murder  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  work  of  the  same  evil  soul  that  killed  the  poor 
woman  on  Water  Street  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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tipped  the  card  T  saw  such  a  horrid  revelation  as  I  can  never 
forget.  In  an  instant  I  realized  how  the  shock  of  seeing  that 
card  had  l>een  too  great  for  the  soul  of  wife  or  friend  to  bear. 
In  these  pictures  was  the  secret  of  a  cursed  life.  The  resem- 
blance to  Burwell  was  unmistakable,  the  proof  against  him  was 
overwhelming.  In  looking  upon  that  piece  of  pasteboard  the 
wife  had  seen  a  crime  which  the  mother  could  never  forgive,  the 
partner  had  seen  a  crime  which  the  friend  could  never  forgive. 
Think  of  a  loved  face  suddenly  melting  before  your  eyes  into  a 
grinning  skull,  then  into  a  mass  of  putrefaction,  then  into  the 
ugliest  fiend  of  hell,  leering  at  you,  distorted  with  all  the  marks  of 
vice  and  shame.     That  is  what  I  saw,  that  is  what  they  had  seen  ! 

"  Let  us  lay  these  two  cards  in  the  coffin,"  said  my  companion 
impressively,  "  we  have  done  what  we  could." 

Eager  to  be  rid  of  the  hateful  piece  of  pasteboard  (for  who 
could  say  that  the  curse  was  not  still  clinging  about  it?),  I  took  the 
strange  man's  arm,  and  together  we  advanced  into  the  adjoining 
room  where  the  body  lay.  I  had  seen  Burwell  as  he  bi-eathed  his 
last,  and  knew  that  there  had  been  a  peaceful  look  on  his  face  as 
he  died.  But  now,  as  we  laid  the  two  white  cards  on  the  still 
breast,  the  savant  suddenly  touched  my  arm,  and  pointing  to  the 
dead  man's  face,  now  frightfully  distorted,  whispered :  —  "  See, 
even  in  death  It  followed  him.     Let  us  close  the  coflSn  quickly." 
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Mrs*  Bilgcr's  Victory* 

EMMA  S.  JONES  AND  GEIK  TURNER. 

HE  railroad  had  killed  her  muley  cow,  and  the 
railroad  had  got  to  pay  for  it, —  so  said  Mrs. 
Bilger. 

Mrs.  Bilger  was  a  widow  lady  residing  in 
the  suburbs  of  Grafton,  on  the  hills  of  Southern 
Pennsylvania.  Grafton  is  not  an  imposing 
place.  It  is  situated  in  a  hole  in  the  woods  mowed  out  by  the 
sawmill,  which  forms  its  principal  industry.  The  business  life  in 
Grafton  consists  in  feeding  this  sawmill,  and,  as  it  is  not  a  large 
one,  the  town  cannot  be  called  populous  even  at  its  center.  The 
situation  of  Mra.  Bilger's  place,  in  the  outskirts,  would  have 
reasonably  been  called  retired  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
the  P.  D.  &  Q.  Railroad  ran  through  her  front  yard.  In  this  way 
a  good  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  passed 
through  Mrs.  Bilger's  dooiyard.  Few,  however,  stopped,  except 
when  some  train  got  stalled  at  the  foot  of  the  grade  before  her 
house.  The  P.  D.  &  Q.  engines  can  climb  almost  anything  but 
a  tree,  but  occasionally  in  the  winter  they  had  to  take  two  or 
three  starts  at  this  grade ;  it  was  the  worst  on  the  whole  road. 
Occasionally,  also,  Mra.  Bilger  had  calls  from  railroad  men,  who 
stopped  to  drink  at  her  celebrated  spring. 

The  late  Mr.  Bilger  had  left  his  widow  her  small  house  and 
clearing,  an  eight-year-old  son,  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun,  and 
her  muley  cow.  A  few  melancholy  hens  completed  the  inven- 
tory of  the  estate.  Mrs.  Bilger,  who  was  a  woman  of  character, 
made  the  best  of  her  resources.  She  herself  tickled  the  shallow 
surface  of  her  portion  of  the  earth  till  it  burst  forth  every  sum- 
mer into  a  sickly  grin  of  scanty  potatoes  and  corn,  while  her  con- 
scientious hens  converted  the  minor  by-products  pf  the  farm  into 
marketable  produce.  Her  main  trust,  however,  had  always  been 
put  in  her  muley  cow,  who  had  furnished  her  a  good  supply  of 
milk,  for  which  she  found  a  ready  sale. 
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This  tnuley  cow  would  probably  not  have  taken  a  prize  on 
fancy  points  at  a  cattle  show ;  still  she  was  a  patient,  industrious 
animal,  and  a  good  provider.  But  at  last,  unfortunately,  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  provisions  drove  her  to  night  work,  and 
she  wandered  onto  the  railroad  track  and  unintentionally  ran 
against  a  freight  train  in  the  dark.  In  the  morning  Mrs.  Bilger 
discovered  little  more  than  a  fine  line  of  Hamburg  steak  stretch- 
ing towards  the  western  horizon.  It  was  a  particularly  hard  blow 
to  her,  because  she  was  on  the  eve  of  accepting  a  flattering  offer 
of  thirteen  dollars  for  the  animal. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Mrs.  Bilger's  mind  from  the  first  that 
the  railroad  would  have  to  settle  for  her  cow.  So  she  informed 
the  station  agent  the  very  day  following  the  accident,  and  after 
protracted  negotiations,  which  nearly  lost  the  station  agent  his 
dinner,  the  latter  agreed  to  forward  a  demand  for  settlement  to 
headquarters.  Mrs.  Bilger  didn't  see  why  ho  couldn't  settle  for 
her  martyred  cow  on  the  spot,  but  she  was  willing  to  make  reason- 
able concessions.     Her  final  price  was  twenty-throe  dollars. 

So,  after  awhile,  the  station  agent  forwarded  her  demand  to  the 
division  superintendent,  and  after  awhile  the  division  superintend- 
ent forwarded  it  to  the  division  claim  agent,  and  after  awhile 
the  division  claim  agent  decided  he  would  send  out  a  man  to  look 
up  the  case.  ^  railroad  company  does  not  take  unnatural  haste 
in  settling  up  the  claims  of  a  poor,  ignorant  widow.  This  rail- 
road's fatal  mistake  was  that  it  did  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
widow  it  was  dealing  with. 

It  took  about  three  weeks  in  all  for  the  railroad  officials  to  get 
around  to  Mrs.  Bilger's  case,  and  Mrs.  Bilger,  deprived  of  her 
chief  means  of  sustenance,  was  naturally  becoming  somewhat 
dangerous.  She  viewed  with  increasing  displeasure  the  railroad 
men  in  general,  and  especially  those  who  came  to  get  water  from 
her  famous  spring. 

"  Wal,  ef  they  ain't  got  gall,"  she  was  accustomed  to  say  to 
her  Willie  in  this  interval,  '*  killing  old  muley  cow,  and  then 
comin'  here  to  get  our  water." 

Finally  she  decided  to  give  her  ultimatum. 

"  Here,  you,"  she  said,  when  the  section  hands  came  up  one 
noon  for  their  daily  supply,  "  you  get  out  of  thar.     You  don't 
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get  no  more  water  out  of  my  spring  till  you  pay  for  my  muley 
cow  you  killed." 

"  What  muley  cow  ?  We  ain't  killed  no  muley  cow,"  said  the 
astonished  section  hands ;  but  it  was  no  use  to  conduct  cam- 
paign of  enlightenment  with  Mrs.  Bilger.  The  railroad  had 
killed  her  cow,  and  to  her  the  section  hands  constituted  a  part  of 
one  heartless  and  bloodthirsty  corporation,  which  was  responsible. 
They  returned  without  the  water. 

The  boss,  a  fat  man,  who  had  somewhat  of  a  determined  char- 
acter himself,  and  who  prided  himself  on  his  power  of  iavective, 
was  severely  sarcastic  on  their  return. 

"Gimme  that  pail,"  said  he,  ''I'll  show  you  how  to  get  the 
water."  He  waddled  ofif  with  the  pail  in  a  truly  ferocious 
manner. 

Mra.  Bilger  was  in  the  house  at  the  time.  The  section  boss 
walked  triumphantly  up  to  the  spring  and  stooped  down  to  take 
up  the  water  in  his  pail.  The  water  was  some  way  down  in  the 
ground,  being  confined  in  a  shallow  well,  walled  with  stones,  and 
as  he  was  a  very  fat  man,  it  took  him  some  time  to  get  down  to  it. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  suddenly 
toppled  over  head  foremost  into  the  spring  with  the  graceful, 
tilting  motion  of  a  mud  turtle  falling  off  a  log.  Mrs.  Bilger  had 
waylaid  him  with  her  broom. 

The  section  boss  was  a  very  close  fit  for  the  spring,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  several  times  before  he  unwedged  himself  that 
he  was  a  drowned  section  boss.  When  he  finally  did  get  out, 
spluttering  and  swearing,  he  found  himself  looking  into  the 
muzzles  of  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun,  like  a  pair  of  opera- 
glasses.     He  fled  precipitately  without  his  water  bucket. 

Mrs.  Bilger  threw  the  bucket  scornfully  after  him.  "  I  won't 
take  less'n  thirty  dollars  for  her  now,  cash  down,"  was  all  she 
remarked. 

After  that  it  was  vain  for  a  railroad  man  to  attempt  to  use  that 
spring.  She  watched  it  most  of  her  spare  time  herself,  and  when 
she  didn't  she  had  her  boy  out.  Whenever  a  railroad  man  carae 
in  sight  the  child's  little  piping  voice  sounded  the  guard  mount, 
and  his  mother  came  on  duty  with  her  gun.  She  didn't  say 
much,  but  she  just  walked  back  and  forth  befoi^e  the  spring  with 
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coDscions  strength  and  dignity  in  her  bearing,  and  deep,  hard 
lines  about  her  mouth.  A  great  many  railroad  men  who  had 
thought  they  wanted  a  drink  before  they  saw  her,  found  that  they 
were  mistaken  and  turned  away. 

By  and  by,  however,  the  section  boss  got  tired  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  work  that  year,  raising  the 
tracks  on  that  grade,  and  there  wasn't  another  spring  for  two 
miles  either  way.  Finally  he  decided  to  negotiate  with  Mrs. 
Bilger. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mrs.  Bilger,  "you  killed  my  cow  and 
you've  got  to  pay  for  her.     She's  wuth  jest  forty  dollars." 

So  the  section  boss  sought  out  the  road  master  and  told  him 
about  the  affair,  and  the  road  master  told  the  division  superintend- 
ent. It  had  been  so  long  since  the  division  superintendent  had 
heard  from  the  station  master  about  Mrs.  Bilger's  cow  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  Besides,  it  didn't  sound  like  the  same  cow, 
anyway,  the  valuation  being  so  different.  So  the  division  super- 
intendent filed  another  report  with  the  claim  department. 

About  this  time,  Mrs.  Bilger,  not  hearing  anything  from  her 
appeal  for  justice,  frequented  the  station  at  Grafton  a  great  deal, 
conMng  in  about  train  time  and  talking  violently  to  the  station 
agent.  Finally,  the  station  agent  agreed  to  write  on  again  to  the 
division  superintendent.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Bilger's  estimated 
price  was  fifty-two  dollars. 

It  so  happened  at  this  time  that  the  division  superintendent 
was  off  on  a  short  vacation,  and  his  substitute,  in  an  excess  of 
zeal,  filed  the  third  cow  report  with  the  claim  department. 

Before  it  reached  there,  however,  the  division  claim  agent  had 
visited  Mrs.  Bilger  with  a  check  made  out  for  her  first  asking 
price  of  twenty-three  dollars. 

*'  Have  you  lost  two  cows,  Mrs.  Bilger?  "  said  he  politely. 

**No,  I  hain't,"  that  worthy  woman  replied,  "only  one  ;  but  I 
ain't  going  to  take  no  twenty-three  dollars  for  it.  That  cow  will 
cost  you  just  sixty-two  dollars  now." 

"  But  she  wasn't  worth  any  sixty-two  dollars,"  he  protested. 

"  Yes,  she  was,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Bilger;  "countin'  the  time  I've 
lost  foolin'  over  the  blame  thing  the  last  three  months,  an'  all  I've 
had  to  pay  for  butter  and  cheese,  sixty-two  dollars  's  cheap.     Be- 
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sides,  you  can  pay  it  just  as  well  as  not ;  you  know  you've  got 
the  money.     If  you  don't,  I'll  take  it  to  the  law." 

Mrs.  Bilger  was  obstinate,  and  the  claim  agent  took  back  his 
check,  and,  acting  on  Mrs.  Bilger's  threat  to  go  to  law,  sent  over 
the  first  two  papers  on  the  case  to  the  general  claims  attorney,  in- 
tending to  see  him  about  it  next  day.  Next  day  he  was  called  ofiF 
suddenly  to  another  part  of  the  road.  While  he  was  gone  the 
second  report  from  the  station  agent  came  along,  with  a  bill  for 
fifty  dollars  for  Mrs.  Bilger's  muley  cow,  and,  the  department 
claim  agent  being  away,  was  sent  straight  to  the  claims  attorney. 
The  three  bills  confused  him. 

"What  the  devil  are  they  doing  down  there,''  said  the  claims 
attorney  when  the  claim  agent  came  back,  *'  having  a  massacre 
of  muley  cows?" 

It  took  the  claim  agent  some  time  to  explain. 

In  the  meantime  Mi-s.  Bilger  began  to  take  the  bit  in  her  teeth. 
She  now  resolved  to  suspend  traffic  generally  on  the  road  till  they 
paid  some  attention  to  her.  For  this  purpose  she  secured  an  old 
red  flannel  shirt,  and  hitching  it  on  the  end  of  an  axe  helve,  began 
to  flag  all  the  trains  going  up  the  grade  industriously. 

"  You  killed  my  muley  cow,  and  you've  got  to  pay  for  her," 
she  said,  when  the  trains  came  to  a  standstill.  "  I  won't  take 
less'n  sixty-seven  dollars  for  her."  It  is  not  necessary  to  state 
what  the  train  hands  said. 

The  railroad  men  finally  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  her  red 
flag  at  all,  so  far  as  stopping  went,  but  as  nobody  knew  just  when 
she  might  decide  to  do  something  serious,  like  piling  up  a  stone 
wall  on  the  track,  for  instance,  they  watched  that  flag  with  con- 
siderable curiosity. 

And  at  last  she  did  decide  to  do  something.  It  was  one  Tues- 
day night.  She  put  the  boy  to  bed  early ;  then  she  prepared 
for  action. 

Filling  two  buckets  from  the  half  barrel  of  soft  soap  always 
kept  on  tap,  and  taking  a  bucket  in  each  hand,  Mrs,  Bilger  started 
out  into  the  dark,  and  walked  half  a  mile  up  the  grade.  Then 
she  artistically  applied  her  soft  soap  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  track. 

The   next  train  was  a  freight   due  from  the  east  about  nine 
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o'clock.  She  was  late  that  night,  and  she  came  down  that  grade 
for  all  she  knew  how.  When  she  struck  that  soft  soap  she  slid 
aheiid  like  a  comet  rollicking  through  space  ;  the  engine  rocked 
from  ?ide  to  side  like  a  steam  launch  in  a  storm.  The  engineer 
saw  there  was  something  wrong  in  a  minute,  and  whistled  "  down 
brakes  "  ferociously.  The  brakemen  put  on  enough  power  on  the 
brakes  to  lift  her  right  oflf  the  tracks  and  hold  her  suspended  in 
the  air,  but  she  just  plunged  ahead  through  the  darkness,  squirt- 
ing soft  soap  on  all  the  surrounding  hxndscape. 

"It's  that  damned  Bilger  woman  again  !  "  yelled  the  engineer  to 
the  fii-eman.     "  What's  she  done  now?  " 

"  Oh,  my  God  I "  said  the  fireman,  thinking  of  his  family ; 
"how  do  I  know?  " 

Then  they  both  held  onto  the  sides  of  the  reeling  cab.  and 
hoped  hard.  The  engineer  swore  arpeggios  to  a  sort  of  running 
obligato  on  the  whistle.  The  train  went  by  the  station  like  a 
demoniac  steam  calliope  escaped  from  a  circus,  with  a  frightened 
train  hand  hanging  on  the  brake  of  every  other  car.  When  they 
finally  stopped,  two  miles  down  the  road,  the  engineer  said  he 
never  had  such  an  awful  feeling  in  his  life, —  only  he  didn't  say 
it  that  way.     The  fireman  was  quite  seasick. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  they  didn't  have  the  least  idea  what  ailed 
them,  because  by  that  time  all  the  soft  soap  was  worn  off  the 
wheels.  They  hadn't  the  time  to  look  around,  anyway,  because 
they  had  to  get  down  on  the  next  siding  for  the  through  ten 
o'clock  passenger  train. 

The  express  was  extra  heavy  that  night,  and  the  engineer  had  a 
horrible  rate  of  speed  on  her  when  she  reached  the  grade. .  Never- 
theless, when  she  struck  it  she  stopped  short  within  two  lengths. 
To  the  wild  dismay  of  the  engineer,  the  big  drivers  of  his  engine 
just  whirled  around  and  around  like  a  top.  The  engine  couldn't 
get  up  that  grade  any  more  than  a  man  can  lift  himself  by  his 
boot  straps.  Finally  the  engineer  stopped  her,  and  he  and  the 
fireman  got  out  to  investigate.  Up  the  grade  in  front  of  the 
engine  the  rails,  in  the  beams  of  the  headlight,  stretched  in  two 
strangely  glistening  lines. 

"By  thunder  I"  exclaimed  the  fireman,  stooping  down;  "it's 
8oft  soap." 
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"  Now  will  you  pay  me  for  my  muley  cow  ? "  said  a  voice 
from  the  darkness.  "  If  you  don't,  you'll  never  run  your  darned 
road  again." 

It  was  Mi-s.  Bilger.  Her  price  had  risen  to  eighty-seven 
dollars. 

It  so  happened  that  a  very  important  person  was  on  this  train, 
no  less  important  a  person,  in  fact,  than  the  president  of  the  road. 
He  was  in  a  hurry,  too,  and  he  came  out  of  his  special  car  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  just  as  Mrs.  Bilger  arrived  on  the  scene. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  here  ?  "   said  the  president. 

"Soft  soap,  sir,"  said  the  excited  engineer;  "  this  woman's  been 
daubing  up  the  track  with  soft  soap  so  we  can't  run  the  train,  be- 
cause she  had  her  darned  cow  killed  and  they  won't  pay  for  it." 

"Yes,  they  will,"  said  Mrs.  Bilger;  "and  it'll  cost  'em  eighty- 
seven  dollars, —  not  a  cent  less." 

Mrs.  Bilger  felt  she  was  in  a  position  to  dictate,  and  she  pro- 
posed to  do  so.     The  railroad  president  appi^eciated  the  situation. 

"Well,  my  good  woman,"  said  he,  "don't  you  think  you'd 
compromise  for  a  little  less  —  say  seventy-five  ?  " 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bilger  haughtily. 

"Well,  I'm  president  of  this  road,"  said  the  great  official. 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  eighty-seven  dollars  for  my  muley  cow," 
said  Mrs.  Bilger,  "  and  you  don't  get  her  for  any  less." 

This  amused  the  president  considerably.  He  took  out  his  fat 
pocket-book  and  counted  out  a  big  roll  of  bills.  "  There  you  are," 
said  he,  "  I'll  pay  it  myself."  Then  he  got  Mre.  Bilger's  mark  on 
a  receipt  before  witnesses,  in  front  of  the  headlight ;  and  Mrs. 
Bilger's  muley  cow  was  settled  for  just  five  months  after  its 
death. 

After  awhile,  with  the  help  of  the  freight  engine  below,  the 
passenger  train  was  pushed  up  the  grade,  the  track  having  been 
sanded  all  the  way  up. 

"That  muley  cow  was  a  good  paying  property,"  mused  the 
railroad  president,  as  he  seated  himself  in  his  special  car.  *'If 
she'd  given  a  barrel  of  milk  a  day,  and  had  a  calf  every  two 
months  since  the  time  of  her  demise,  she  wouldn't  have  yielded 
such  large  returns. 
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A  Defender  of  the  Faith* 

BY   JOHN   D.    BARRY. 


[IHE  London  weather  had  been  fine  for  a  week, 
and  to-day  the  sky  showed  patches  of  blue. 
George  Bird  looked  out  of  his  window  and 
began  to  tap  on  the  pane.  Hardly  a  sound 
broke  the  silence  of  the  solemn  English  Sun- 
day afternoon. 

"Want  to  go  out?"  said  he,  apparently  speaking  to  some 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  Gower  Street.  The  question  was 
really  directed  to  a  young  man  lounging  before  the  fireplace. 

''Don't  care  if  I  do."     The  young  man  yawned  and  stretched 
his  arms,  letting  the  book  he  had  been  reading  fall  from  his  lap. 
"  We  might  go  to  Hyde  Park." 

^^  She'll  probably  be  there,"  the  young  man  said  from  behind 
his  hand. 

Bird  looked  quickly  around.     "  Then  we  won't  go." 
"  Great  chance  you'll  have  of  meeting  her  among  thousands  of 
people." 

Bird  turned  from  the  window  and  dropped  into  a  chair.  Then, 
directing  his  blue  eyes  toward  his  companion,  he  began  to  tug  at 
his  beard.    "Don't  you  think  she's  been  pretty  hard  on  me? " 

"  My  dear  boy,  when  you  get  to  be  as  old  as  I  am,  you  won't 
take  these  things  so  seriously." 

'*•  She's  so  liberal,  too  ;  why,  she  knows  all  kinds  of  people  in 
New  York  —  people  that  her  friends  wouldn't  think  of  knowing." 
"But  she  draws  the  line  at  you,"  Warren  laughed.  He  had 
dragged  himself  from  his  chair  and  was  changing  his  cutaway  for 
a  frock  coat.  "  Well,  if  you're  going  out  with  me,  you'd  better 
get  a  move  on,"  he  said. 

"  It's  just  her  Higli  Church  notions.  Slie  wasn't  like  that  1h3- 
fore  she  caught  the  ritualistic  craze." 

''Did  you  tell  her  so?"  asked  Warren,  pulling  his  black 
cravat  from  under  his  collar  to  substitute  a  white  one, 
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"  No,  I  didn't.  I  don't  care  what  she  believes,  as  long  as  it 
doesn't  affect  her  opinion  of  me.  I'd  think  just  as  much  of  her 
if  she  were  a  Mahoramedan." 

"  What  in  the  deuce  is  she  kicking  about,  anyway  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause you  aren't  rich  ?     Isn't  she  impressed  by  your  greatness?' 

'*She  doesn't  care  anything  about  my  greatness,"  Bird  replied 
impatiently.  "  And  she  doesn't  care  whether  I'm  rich  or  poor. 
It's  all  because  I  can't  believe  what  she  believes,  and  because  I 
can't  live  up  to  her  standard."  A  moment  later,  he  added  :  ''  She 
says  that  literature  can't  have  any  good  in  it  unless  rt's  founded 
on  morality." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Warren,  turning  from  the  mirror, 
and  holding  the  ends  of  his  white  cravat  in  his  hands,  "  do  you 
mean  to  say  she  calls  your  stories  immoral?  " 

Bird  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 

"She  says  everything  is  immoral  in  literature  that  doesn't 
teach  a  lesson.  She  told  me  la^t  night  that  literature  and  re- 
ligion ought  to  go  liand  in  hand.     Tho^e  were  her  veiy  words." 

"I'm  afmid  she's  a  prig,"  Warren  declared.  "There,  don't 
flare  up  so,  sonny.     If  she  was  foolish  enough  to  refuse  you — " 

"Slie  didn't  refuse  me.  She  merely  put  me  off, — said  we'd 
be  good  friends  just  the  same,  but  we  —  " 

"  Same  thing.  You'll  learn  that  when  you're  as  old  as  I  am. 
That's  the  way  tender-hearted  girls  alwajrs  let  a  fellow  down." 

"  She  said  if  I'd  stop  writing  about  common  people,  and  write 
about  something  liigh  and  inspiring,  and  if  I'd  try  to  believe  in 
religion  as  she  does,  and  all  that,  why,  she'd  think  about  it," 

Warren  began  to  laugh  softly. 

"  She  is  a  romanticist,  my  boy.  I  told  you  this  realism  of  yours 
would  bring  you  to  grief."  ^ 

"It  isn't  my  fault  if  I  can't  see  things  in  her  ideal  way," 
cried  Bird  fiercely.  Then  he  jumped  from  his  seat,  and,  after 
throwing  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  began  to  dress  for  the  street. 

Six:  weeks  before  this  conversation  took  place,  Ernest  Warren 
and  George  Bird  had  never  met.  They  knew  each  other's  work 
in  the  magazines,  howevei',  and  when  they  found  themselves 
together  on  the  Teutonic  they  quickly  became  acquainted.  They 
agreed  to  take  rooms  together  in  London,  Wai-ren  having  good- 
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naturedly  concurred  in  Bird's  determination  to  live  in  that  part 
of  the  city  made  famous  by  Thackeray.  This  was  how  they  hap- 
pened now  to  be  domiciled  in  Gower  Street,  close  by  historic  Rus- 
sell Square,  with  its  air  of  faded  gentility — within  a  short  walk 
of  the  British  Museum.  Warren  was  as  pronounced  a  romanti- 
cist as  Bird  was  a  realist.  Shortly  after  leaving  Princeton  he 
had  begun  to  write  novels,  attracting  attention  first  with  a  story 
of  college  life.  Bird's  career  had  begun  in  newspaper  work, 
and  his  success  with  his  sketches  of  the  slums  in  New  York  had 
encouraged  him  to  write  for  the  magazines.  When  his  father 
died  and  left  him  a  small  income,  he  gave  up  journalism  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  literature.  Ever  since  his  early  news- 
paper days,  five  years  before,  he  had  known  Alice  West. 

Alice  had  for  several  years  devoted  herself  to  scientific  phil- 
anthropy. As  a  reporter.  Bird  had  often  helped  her  in  her  work, 
and  they  had  thus  been  thrown  much  together.  It  was  when 
she  had  crossed  with  her  mother  on  the  Teutonic  for  a  summer  in 
England,  however,  that  he  first  realized  that  he  was  in  love  with 
her.  During  her  four  weeks  in  London,  he  had  been  with  her 
nearly  every  day,  and  it  was  the  result  of  his  avowal  of  his 
affection,  made  while  they  were  walking  home  from  a  visit  to  the 
Grafton  Gallery  the  day  before,  that  made  him  so  unhappy  on  this 
Sunday  afternoon. 

To-day  they  found  Piccadilly  crowded  with  people.  It  was  the 
fag  end  of  the  season,  but  many  of  the  fashionables  were  still  in 
town  and  on  evidence  in  the  Park.  They  took  a  seat  beside  the 
broad  driveway,  and  for  a  time  Bird  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
pretty  girls  in  the  carriages,  trying  to  imagine  that  he  wasn't  look- 
ing for  any  one  in  particular.  But  when  they  resumed  their 
walk  in  the  direction  of  the  Marble  Arch,  he  sighed. 

The  greensward  of  the  Park  was  dotted  with  groups  of  peo- 
ple. Some  were  singing  hymns ;  others  were  listening  to  the 
exhortations  of  preachers.  From  the  largest  group  came  a  rough 
voice  indulging  in  fierce  vituperation.  It  attracted  the  two 
Americans,  who  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd, 
and  then  slowly  worked  their  way  toward  the  speaker. 

From  the  top  of  a  soap-box,  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  very  red 
face  and  beard,  and  small  beady  eyes,  was  preaching  atheism. 
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"We're  goin'  to  put  an  end  to  superstition.  We're  goin'  to 
teach  men  and  women  to  think  for  themselves.  For  nearly  two 
thousand  years  Christianity  has  gulled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  They've  been  born  in  superstition,  an' 
they've  died  in  superstition.  All  the  injustice,  and  the  oppression, 
and  the  wrong  in  the  world  can  be  traced  to  Christianity.  It 
gives  everything  to  the  rich,  and  nothin'  to  the  poor.  Its 
churches  are  built  out  of  the  money  wrung  from  the  life-blood  of 
the  poor.  D'you  suppose  the  men  that  build  the  magnificent 
temples  of  Christianity  believe  in  the  Christian  religion  ?  D'you 
suppose  they're  such  fools  as  to  be  deluded  by  the  lies  it  teaches? 
Don't  you  believe  it  1  They  build  churches  because  the  preachers 
help  'em  to  blind  the  masses,  the  toiling  multitudes  that  you  and 
I  belong  to,  the  people  that  keep  the  world  movin'.  No,  my 
friends,  don't  you  allow  yourselves  to  be  gulled  by  these  psalm- 
singin'  hypocrites.  For  twenty  centuries  they've  had  their  way. 
Now  our  time's  comin'.  We'll  turn  their  churches  into  institu- 
tions for  the  people.  We'll  shed  the  light  of  reason  on  their  lies. 
In  all  the  years  that  Christianity  has  existed,  what  benefit  has  it 
been  to  the  world  ?  Is  there  any  one  here  that  can  tell  me  one 
thing  it  has  done  for  humanity  ?  If  there  is,  let  him  speak  out 
an'  say  what  it  is." 

He  stood  with  his  hand  poised  dramatically.  No  one  spoke. 
The  crowd  had  the  air  of  hoping  that  something  exciting  was 
going  to  happen. 

One  of  the  atheist's  supporters  took  advantage  of  the  moment 
to  pass  his  hat  around  for  "  the  expenses,"  as  he  explained  to 
those  who  seemed  reluctant  to  give. 

"  He's  having  things  all  his  own  way,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  Bird. 

Before  Warren  could  reply,  the  hoarse  harangue  was  resumed. 

"  There  are  thousands  of  Christians  all  around  us,  and  not  one 
of  'em  dares  to  speak  up  for  the  Christian  religion.  They  know 
better ;  they  know  it  ain't  got  a  leg  to  stand  on.  They  know  in 
their  hearts  it's  a  lie  an'  a  cheat.  They  know  they're  hypocrites. 
They  pretend  to  believe  in  Christianity,  just  to  stand  in  with  the 
world  and  make  profit  out  of  it.  If  this  ain't  so,  why  don't  some 
of  you  come  up  an'  deny  it  ?  " 

As  the  oi*ator  paused  again,  Bird  turned  to  his  companion : — 
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"  Think  of  these  people  being  taken  in  by  such  rot  as 
that." 

The  little  atheist  had  his  eye  on  the  two  young  men.  Bird  had 
spoken  in  a  low  voice,  but  it  was  plain  enough  that  the  import 
of  his  words  had  reached  the  speaker. 

"What  did  you  say,  sir?  "  he  cried  suddenly,  pointing  at  Bird 
with  a  long  forefinger.  "  If  you  have  anything  to  say  against  me, 
you  just  step  right  up  here  an'  smy  it.  I'm  ready  to  give  this 
place  to  you.     Come  on." 

He  waited  for  a  moment,  with  his  arm  extended.  Bird  felt 
his  face  flush.      As  he  said  nothing,  the  atheist  resumed  :  — 

"  We  don't  want  any  sneakin'  business  round  here.  This  ain't 
no  Christian  church.  Now,  come  right  up.  There's  plenty  of 
i-oom  for  you.     Come  up  if  you  dare." 

He  jumped  from  the  box  and  stood  defiantly  beside  it.  The 
crowd  around  Bird  pushed  him  into  the  center.  Almost  before 
he  had  time  to  realize  it,  he  stood  on  the  platform.  A  mass  of 
eager  faces  confronted  him.  For  a  moment  he  looked  dazed; 
then  he  pulled  himself  together. 

"I  don't  pretend  to  be  much  of  a  Christian,"  he  said,  sweep- 
ing the  faces  with  a  glance,  "  and  I'm  not  the  right  person  to 
get  up  here  to  defend  Christianity.  But  I  believe  in  fair  play, 
and  as  there's  no  one  else  to  defend  it,  I  will.  I  don't  want  to 
preach  religion.  I  don't  care  whether  you  have  any  religion  or 
not;  but  I  should  like  to  make  you  see  that  when  a  man  says 
Christianity  has  done  harm,  he  lies.  Just  think  for  a  minute 
what  the  founder  of  Christianity  did.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  believe  Christ  was  God  or  only  man.  You  know 
that  He  gave  up  His  whole  life  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
Instead  of  doing  what  this  atheist  here  is  doing.  He '  taught  the 
doctrine  of  unselfishness  and  courage.  There's  not  one  of  you  here 
who  can  deny  that.  Now  you,  sir,  want  to  know  one  good  thing 
Christianity  has  done.  It  has  held  up  Christ's  example  before 
the  world,  as  an  inspiration.  It  has  done  a  great  many  other 
good  things  besides ;  but  if  this  were  all,  it  would  still  be  enough 
to  deserve  your  respect  and  the  respect  of  every  other  man." 

The  crowd  burst  into  applause,  and  cries  of,  "  Good,  good ! 
That's  true.     Give  it  to  'im  I  " 
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Bird  apparently  did  not  hear  them.  He  went  on,  speaking 
more  rapidly,  his  face  ablaze,  his  eyes  flashing :  — 

**  And  what  did  Christ  gain  ?  Nothing  but  hatred  and  abuse 
and  a  shameful  death.  But  those  men  were  no  worse  than  this 
atheist,  or  than  any  of  you  people  who  have  stood  hero  and 
heard  this  man  flinging  mud  at  Christianity." 

The  crowd,  which  had  at  first  been  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Bird  and  by  his  outburst,  were  drawn  to  him  by  his 
enthusiasm  and  his  manifest  sincerity. 

As  he   paused    for  breath,   they  again  burst    into   applause. 

"  Give  it  to  'im,  young  'un  !     Give  it  to  'im !  " 

The  stragglers  near  the  group,  attracted  by  Bird's  impassioned 
utterance,  came  up  quickly;  several  deserters  followed  from  the 
Salvation  Army  meeting.  Many  of  tlie  listenei*s  round  other 
preachers  fell  away  and  turned  to  the  supctrior  attraction. 

Just  then  a  long  line  of  small  boys  in  the  gray  uniform  of  a 
charitable  institution,  headed  by  a  Sister  of  Charity  in  a  gray 
dress  and  wide-spreading  cap,  passed  along  the  walk  near  the  place 
where  the  group  was  standing.     Bird's  eye  fell  upon  them. 

"  Look  I "  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  nun,  whose  back  was  turned 
to  him  and  who  was  walking  slowly  away.  "  There's  a  picture 
of  what  Christianity  is  doing.  Look  at  those  motherless  children 
and  look  at  that  Sister  of  Charity,  and  then  ask  yourselves  if 
what  this  man  says  is  true." 

He  could  not  have  made  a  better  point.  The  heads  of  the 
crowd  turned  toward  the  unconscious  little  regiment  of  orphans. 

"The  sight  of  that  Sister  of  Charity,"  Bird  went  on,  "ought 
to  remind  us  of  what  Christianity  has  done  for  women.  Before 
Chjist  came  into  the  world,  women  in  many  countries  wei-e  con- 
sidered the  inferiors,  almost  the  slaves  of  men.  The  real  dignity 
of  womanhood  wasn't  understood  then.  But  Christ  changed  all 
that.  He  taught  men  that  women  should  be  honored,  and  by 
honoring  His  mother.  He  set  an  example  that  has  been  followed  in 
every  Christian  country.  He  made  the  influence  of  women  one 
of  the  most  precious  influences  that  exist  on  earth.  There  prob- 
ably isn't  a  man  here  that  didn't  have  a  mother  who  believed  in 
Christ,  and  I  dare  say  there  isn't  one  of  you  that  hasn't  heard 
from  her  a  thousand  times  the  story  of  Christ's  life.     You  know 
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what  a  comfort  her  faith  was  to  her.  But  you  come  here  and  en- 
courage a  mau  who  is  doing  his  best  to  take  that  comfort  from 
those  who  have  it.  And  what  has  he  to  oflFer  in  its  place  ?  Does 
he  oflfer  anything  that  will  make  the  world  better  or  happier  ? 
No;  it  makes  him  miserable  to  see  others  getting  comfort  and 
help  where  he  can't  get  any.     So  he  tries  to  rob  them  of  it. 

"And  now,  after  abusing  you,  he  wants  you  to  put  your  hands 
in  your  pockets  for  him.  But  you're  to  blame,  yourselves.  With- 
out your  encouragement,  such  men  would  soon  find  that  abusing 
Christianity  didn't  pay,  and  they'd  go  into  some  other  business. 
But  you  owe  yourselves  and  the  religion  of  your  mothers  some 
reparation  for  the  way  you've  helped  to  insult  it.  You  can  give 
money  to  an  atheist  for  his  own  pocket,  and  now,  if  you  have  any 
sense  of  decency  and  fair  play,  give  money  to  the  Christians  for 
the  support  of  their  charities.  There  are  plenty  of  Christians 
round  here  that  will  be  glad  enough  to  take  it  and  put  it  to  good 
use." 

Bird  stepped  down  from  the  box  and  the  people  gathered 
around  him,  clamoring  thanks  and  congratulations,  and  patting 
him  on  the  back.     One  of  them  offered  him  money. 

''I'm  not  a  preacher,"  said  he,  refusing  it  with  an  indignation 
that  he  afterwards  couldn't  account  for.  "Give  it  to  one  of  the 
clergymen  round  here,  if  you  want  to." 

The  little  atheist,  meanwhile,  tried  to  retrieve  his  lost  ground. 
But  the  people  had  had  enough  of  him.  Most -of  them  turned 
away,  leaving  but  a  fringe  of  supporters  around  him. 

As  Bird  pushed  through  the  struggling  mass  toward  the  nearest 
exit  of  the  Park,  he  wondered  where  Warren  was ;  in  the  crowd 
somewhere,  probably. 

But  he  Couldn't  wait  for  him ;  lie  felt  a  wild  desire  to  hurry 
home,  and  then  to  rubh  up  to  his  room  and  hide  himself  there. 
Now  that  his  outburat  was  over,  he  felt  overwhelmed  with  morti- 
fication. His  face  was  hot  and  his  body  was  tingling ;  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  the  same  sensation  years  before,  when  he 
thrashed  a  school  bully  who  for  months  had  persecuted  him.  In 
spite  of  his  shame,  he  felt  exultant,  almost  radiantly  happy. 
After  leaving  the  Park,  he  continued  to  walk  rapidly,  turning 
instinctively   toward   Gower   Street.     When  he   arrived   at  his 
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door  he  felt  a  shock  of  surprise.  He  had  observed  nothing  on 
the  way ;  he  had  been  in  a  kind  of  dream. 

Two  hours  later,  Warren  entered. 

"Well,  sonny,"  he  said,  "you  did  yourself  proud  this  after- 
noon." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  I  made  an  ass  of  myself,"  retorted  Bird, 
feeling  his  face  grow  hot  again. 

"  I  confess  I  thought  you  were  going  to.  But  you  stirred  even 
me.  It  was  a  good  speech,  my  boy,  a  little  tautological,  perhaps, 
but  with  the  right  ring  in  it.  Of  coui*se,  it  wasn't  argument. 
But  you  got  there,  just  the  same.  I  didn't  know  you  had  it  in 
you.  You  did  stir  'em  up,  though.  There  was  one  person  you 
stirred  up  especially." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  little  atheist  ?  I  could  hear  him  as  I  was 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  crowd." 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  him."  After  a  pause,  Warren  added  mys- 
teriously, "  A  lady." 

"  A  lady  !  "    Bird's  face  grew  red.    He  walked  toward  the  bed. 

"  Yes,  a  young  lady,  a  pretty  lady,  an  American  lady,"  Warren 
laughed. 

"You  —  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  she  was  there?  Oh, 
what  a  fool  I've  made  of  myself !  " 

Then,  after  a  moment,  "  Look  here,  Warren,"  he  said,  "  what 
did  she  say?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  now,  you  don't  want  me  to  repeat  what  a  lady  said 
in  confidence,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  she  guyed  me.  Oh,  you  migfht  as  well  speak  out 
I  can  stand  it.     I  suppose  you  went  home  with  her." 

"  Exactly.  Her  mother  and  Miss  Griggs  walked  discreetly 
behind.  Nice  girl.  Miss  Griggs,  eh  ?  Nice  eyes  and  hair.  Better 
style  than  these  English  girls." 

"  Oh,  bother  Miss  Griggs  !     Tell  me  about  Alice." 

"  Miss  Griggs  almost  wept,"  Warren  went  on,  with  his  mock- 
ing laugh.  "  She  said  it  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  she  ever 
heard  in  her  life.     And  I  cracked  you  up  to  the  skies.     I  said — " 

"  Never  mind  what  you  said.     What  did  Alice  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  wasn't  there  then.  That  was  in  the  hotel  parlor. 
She  went  right  up  to  her  room  as  soon  as  we  got  there.    By  the 
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way,  Mrs.  West  wants  us  to  come  round  to-night  at  eight  o'clock 
and  have  supper." 

Warren  devoted  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  letter-writing,  but 
Bird  was  too  nervous  to  work,  and  he  feverishly  paced  the  room. 
He  wondered  if  Mrs.  West's  invitation  meant  that  Alice  had  said 
nothing  of  the  episode  of  the  day  before.  He  had  often  heard 
Alice  declare  that  she  thought  it  was  mean  of  girls  to  tell  of  their 
offers.  How  noble  it  was  of  her  to  keep  it  to  herself !  Then, 
too,  how  fine  it  was  of  her  to  say  she  hoped  they'd  be  just  as 
good  friends  as  ever ;  better,  perhaps,  now  that  they  understood 
each  other  so  well !  She  might  have  asked  her  mother  to  invite 
Warren  and  himself  for  supper  to  show  that  she  forgave  his  pre- 
sumption. He  became  so  excited  at  the  thought  of  her  angelic 
qualities  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  see  her,  he  arrived  with  his  com- 
panion at  the  hotel  twenty  minutes  before  the  appointed  time. 

He  felt  sheepish,  as  he  ascended  in  the  lift ;  he  was  afraid  that 
Mrs.  West  and  Miss  Griggs  would  guy  him  for  his  adventure  of 
the  afternoon ;  Alice,  he  was  sure,  would  treat  it  with  silent  con- 
tempt. So,  on  entering  the  little  drawing-room  where  the  ser- 
vant had  preceded  them,  he  was  startled  at  being  seized  by  two 
matronly  hands  and  flooded  with  congratulations,  first  by  Mrs. 
West  and  then  by  Miss  Griggs.  As  for  Alice,  who  came  for- 
ward looking  like  Galatea,  her  face  pale,  and  her  fair  hair  wav- 
ing over  her  forehead,  a  faint  smile  on  her  lips,  she  merely  said, 
"  I'm  glad  you  could  come,"  and  stood  apart  while  her  mother's 
rhapsody  went  on.  But  her  face  had  flushed  when  Bird  took  her 
hand,  and  was  still  as  red  as  his  face  had  grown. 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  he  cried.  "  That  idiot  of  an  atheist  forced  me 
into  it.     Please  don't  say  anything  more  about  it." 

"  Well,  let's  not  stand  here  like  statues,"  said  Mrs.  West,  lead- 
ing the  way  into  the  other  room.  "  Come  in  here,  where  the 
table  is  spread.     It's  ever  so  much  more  cheerful." 

Miss  Griggs  and  Warren  followed,  and  Warren  carelessly 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  leaving  Alice  alone  with  Bird. 

Alice  was  about  to  open  the  door  again,  but  before  her  hand 
could  turn  the  knob.  Bird  intercepted  it. 

"It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  let  me  come  to-day,"  he  said, 
"I  —  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  it." 
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*'  It  was  good  of  you  to  be  willing  to  come,"  she  replied. 

"  I  can  see  now  I  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you  as  I  did  ye8te^ 
day.     It  was  a  mean  advantage  to  take  of  your  friendship." 

"  Oh,  no,  please  don't  say  that,"  she  cried  helplessly.  "  You 
—  you  make  it  harder  for  me.  It  was  conceited  and  silly  for  me 
to  talk  like  that.  I've  only  just  realized  how  silly  it  was — since 
I  came  home  from  the  Park  to-day." 

His  face  flushed-  "  Do  you  mean  that  you  thought  it  wasn't 
worth  while  —  that  I  couldn't  appreciate  how  true  all  you  said 
was — because  I  made  such  an  ass  of  mjrself  this  afternoon?'* 

**  No  I  what  you  did  was  splendid  and  brave.  It  made  me  see 
how  much  better  you  were  than  I  over  could  be." 

"I  — better  than  you?"  Bird  gasped  incredulously. 

"Yes,  a  thousand  times  better.  I've  been  so  narrow,  I've  only 
thought  about  one  way  of  being  good.  But  now  I  can  see  there 
are  a  great  many  ways." 

A  great  joy  shone  in  Bird's  face.  "  Alice  I  "  he  said,  in  a  long 
breath.  "Do  you  mean  —  oh,  it's  all  a  mistake,  but  if  you  do 
mean  that  you'll  give  me  another  chance  —  that  you  —  oh,  if  you 
do  —  if  you  can  mean  anything  like  that,  I'll  bless  that  atheist 
till  the  end  of  my  life." 

Her  head  was  turned  from  him,  and  one  hand  was  hanging 
limp  by  her  side.  He  took  it  very  gently.  She  did  not  draw  it 
away. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  **  I  love  you  more  than  I  ever  thought  I 
could  love  any  one.  I  didn't  know  there  was  anything  so  beau- 
tiful in  the  world  as  the  love  I  feel  for  you.  I  know  I  can't 
live  up  to  your  standard,  but  if  you'll  only  let  me  try  to  make 
myself  worthy  of  you,  I'm  willing  to  wait  as  long  as  you  wish  I  " 

She  kept  her  face  turned  from  him. 

"  You  make  me  feel  ashamed  of  myself,"  said  she. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  laughed,  "if  you  don't  feel  ashamed  of 
me. 

He  di'ew  her  close  to  him  and  kissed  her.  Then,  as  she  didn't 
resist,  he  kissed  her  again. 

"  I  love  you,  dear,"  he  whispered. 
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^^^^^^^  ^  wasn't  much  of  a  boy  as  far  as  size  goes,  for 
l^ljlK^^  he  stood  hardly  four  feet  high,  and  he  had  a 
^»^|^^  I  thin,  peaked  face  which  made  him  look  con- 
g^^v  siderably  smaller  than  he  really  was.     And  he 

Pl^/  wasn't  much  of  a  boy  as  far  as  looks  go,  either, 

^  '    for  he  wore  a  rusty  old  black  coat,  a  grimy 

bosom  shirt,  several  sizes  too  large  for  him,  without  any  collar, 
and  a  pair  of  cast-off  pants  badly  worn  at  the  knees.  His  feet 
were  encased  in  a  pair  of  ragged  tennis  shoes,  and  perched  on  the 
back  of  his  shock  of  red  hair  was  a  dingy  old  straw  hat  with  the 
biuid  and  a  part  of  the  brim  missing. 

To  the  casual  observer  our  Tim  was  a  ludicrous  combination 
of  boy  and  clothes ;  but  to  those  who  looked  closer  the  little  thin 
face  under  the  old  straw  hat,  and  the  long,  thin  arms  and  hands 
which  emerged  from  tlie  fmyed  sleeves  of  his  ragged  coat,  added 
an  element  of  pathos  to  this  mirth-stirring  picture. 

Tim  was  elevator  boy  in  the  office  of  The  Morning  Post 
Where  he  came  from  no  one  seemed<to  know,  but  from  the  first 
day  of  his  arrival  the  youngster  became  a  general  favorite.  He 
was  liked  upstairs  by  the  editors,  reporters,  and  compositors, 
and  downstairs  by  the  press  men,  mailing-room  employees,  and 
by  the  men  in  the  office  and  business  department.  In  short,  there 
was  not  a  soul  in  the  establishment  who  did  not  know  and  like 
the  sociable  little  fellow  who  took  so  active  an  interest  in  all  that 
was  going  on. 

But  it  was  the  local  room  where  Tim  stood  in  the  highest 
favor,  and  where  he  most  delighted  to  spend  his  spare  time. 
Daring  his  noon  hour  he  often  helped  the  city  editor  edit  "  copy  " 
by  handing  him  his  mislaid  shears  or  mucilage  bottle ;  and  when 
any  of  the  men  on  the  city  staff  came  bustling  in  with  a  "  scoop  " 
it  was  Tim  who  aided  him  in  "  landing "  it  by  running  the  old 
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elevator  up  the  five  stories  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed.  Indeed,  he 
was  a  born  newspaper  man  and  could  appreciate  the  value  of 
news  of  whatever  kind  almost  as  quickly  as  the  best-  reporter  on 
the  force. 

Occasionally  we  bantered  the  boy  about  his  personal  appearance* 

"It's  a  shame,  a  downright  shame,  Tim,"  Tom  Burns,  our 
police  reporter,  Avould  say^  "that  a  man  of  your  capabiliti^  hold- 
ing the  position  that  you  do,  and  pulling  the  salary  that  you  do, 
should  go  about  in  such  a  rig  as  tliat.  It's  a  disgrace  to  the 
oflBce.     Why  don't  you  take  a  brace,  Timmy,  and  slick  up?" 

To  all  such  remarks  Tim  would  listen  calmly  until  the  con- 
clusion ;  then,  turning  upon  his  tormentor  a  withering  glance  and 
drawing  himself  up  to  the  extreme  height  of  his  diminutive 
stature,  he  would  reply,  with  a  saucy  wag  of  his  head,  "Look 
here,  if  you  take  me  for  a  Vanderbilt  you've  slipped  yer  trolley, 
that's  all." 

"  I  think  Tim's  got  a  girl,  and  wastes  all  his  money  on  her," 
Dick  Johnson,  our  society  man,  would  chime  in. 

"Girls  be  blowed,"  was  the  usual  disgusted  response  to  this 
sally.  "  I  don't  cut  no  ice  wid  girls ; "  and  little  Tim  would  dis- 
appear down  the  hallway  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  elevator 
bell,  leaving  the  local  room  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Tim  had  been  with  us  about  six  months,  when,  one  summer 
evening  as  I  entered  the  elevator  car,  the  little  fellow  accosted 
me  with,  "  Say,  Bill,  look  at  this."  He  addressed  all  the  men  on 
the  local  force  by  some  contraction  of  the  first  name,  and  none  of 
them  took  it  amiss,  although  more  than  one  was  old  enough  to  be 
the  boy's  father.  As  he  spoke,  the  boy  pulled  a  thumb-marked 
envelope  from  his  ragged  coat  and  handed  it  to  me.  Glancing  at 
the  address  I  read  in  the  familiar  cramped  hand  of  Mr.  Hopper, 
the  managing  editor,  "  Mr.  Timothy  O'Brien,"  while  down  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner,  enclosed  in  brackets,  was  the  inscription, 
"  Manager  Elevator  Department." 

"  Read  it,"  said  Tim  proudly. 

This  is  what  I  read : 

"  Mr.  Timothy  O'Brien, 

"  Dear  Sir :  —  In  the  assignment  of  vacations  yours  has  been 
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fixed  for  the  week  beginning  June  14.     Wishing  you   a   most 
enjoyable  time,  I  am, 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

" Leon  H.  Hopper,  Managing  Editor'' 

"  What  der  yer  think  of  that?  "  asked  Tim. 

"  Think  ?  why,  I  think  it's  great,"  said  I,  as  I  handed  back  the 
precious  document.  Really,  the  situation  was  delicious.  Not 
only  had  kind  old  Mr.  Hopper  remembered  the  little  elevator  boy 
with  a  vacation,  but  he  had  forwarded  him  a  formal  notification 
similar  to  those  sent  to  every  man  on  the  staff. 

From  a  knitting  of  the  boy's  brows,  however,  I  saw  that  some- 
thing more  was  expected  of  me  concerning  that  notification. 

At  length  he  said  slowly,  "  Say,  Bill,  what  do  you  do  with  a 
vacation,  anyway  ?  " 

A  jocose  remark  rose  to  my  lips,  but  it  died  away  at  the  sight  of 
the  genuinely  puzzled  expression  of  the  thin  little  face,  and  a  hard 
lump  rose  in  my  throat.  That  last  question  of  Tim's  gave  me  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  another  side  of  the  little  fellow's  life,  and 
set  me  thinking.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  had  never  been  on 
a  vacation  ? 

"  Haven't  you  ever  had  a  vacation,  Tim  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Nixie,"  was  the  reply.  "  Yer  see,  I've  had  to  work  steady 
ever  since  I  was  a  kid.  I  went  to  the  park  once  'n  awhile  for 
de  afternoon,  but  yer  wouldn't  call  that  a  vacation,  would 
yer?" 

That  hard  lump  rose  still  higher  in  my  throat,  and  I  experi- 
enced watery  feelings  about  the  eyes. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "that  wasn't  much  of  a  vacation,  Tim.  A 
real  sure  enough  vacation  is  where  you  go  out  of  the  city  and  have 
a  splendid  time." 

"  Go  out  of  der  city  ?  "  asked  Tim,  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open 
at  my  reply.     "  Where  der  yer  go  when  yer  get  out  of  der  city  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there's  any  number  of  places,"  I  answered.  "  Some  people 
go  to  the  seaside  and  some  to  the  mountains." 

"  Say,  I  think  I'd  like  the  mountains  best,"  said  Tim.  "  I  ain't 
much  stuck  on  water  "  —  a  statement  borne  out  by  the  condition 
of  his  hands  and  face.     "  Say,  a  mountain's  awful  high,  ain't  it? 
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Don't  they  have  elevatora  there  ?     Maybe  I  could  get  the  job  of 
running  der  machine  at  night/' 

That  hvst  question  went  to  my  heart.  I  had  been  brought  up 
on  a  farm  among  the  White  Mountains,  and  for  half  an  hour  that 
noon  I  talked  to  Tim  of  the  joys  of  country  life,  trying  to  instil 
into  that  cramped  little  soul  some  vague  idea  of  the  bigness,  and 
freshness,  and  beauty  of  the  region  among  the  New  Hampshire 
hills. 

To  all  this  Tim  listened  at  first  much  as  a  blind  man  might 
when  informed  of  the  joys  of  sight ;  but  when  I  finished  my  eulogy 
by  asking  him  to  go  home  with  me  and  share  my  vacation  among 
the  mountains  his  eyes  sparkled  with  delight. 

"Will  I  go?"  he-  cried,  prancing  about  like  a  young  colt. 
"You  bet  I'll  go,  but — "  He  paused  in  his  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  a  troubled  look  settled  over  his  face. 

"  But  what,  Tim  ?  "  I  asked.     "  What's  the  trouble  now  ?  " 

"  Say,  Bill,  how  is  it  about  yer  pay  when  yer  go  on  a  vacation  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  Yer  see,"  he  went  on  in  a  hesitating  voice,  "  the 
i-ent's  pretty  near  due,  an'  mother  can't  pay  it  alone." 

On  learning  that  every  man  in  the  office  received  pay  for  the 
time  he  was  on  his  vacation  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  worked, 
the  boy's  face  cleared. 

"  Say,  that's  slick,  hain't  it  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  and,  whistling 
merrily,  he  rushed  off  to  answer  an  elevator  call. 

That  night  at  about  twelve  o'clock  came  a  telephonic  call  from 
Burns. 

"  Tell  Raymond  that  I've  run  across  a  double  murder  in  the 
Polish  district,"  was  the  message.  "  Fm  going  down  there  for 
full  particulars,  and  say  that  I  want  to  have  Tim  come  to  the 
'  All  Night  Polish  Coffee  House  '  for  copy  at  one  o'clock.  The 
police  aren't  onto  it  yet,  and  it  will  be  a  big  scoop." 

Upon  learning  that  he  was  to  have  a  hand  in  the  landing  of  a 
"  murder  scoop,"  Tim,  for  the  second  time  during  the  day,  pranced 
with  joy. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  he  replied,  after  listening  to  the  city  editor's 
instructions,  his  black  eyes  sparkling  with  the  genuine  newspaper 
instinct ;  "  I'll  get  that  story  up  here  so  red-hot  it'll  sizzle  your 
hands." 
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An  hour  later  Burton,  the  night  editor,  came  into  the  local 
ix)om,  frowning  anxiously. 

Any  signs  of  Burns'  murder  story?"  he  asked  the  city  editor. 
"Tm  holding  the  first  page  open  for  it;  the  copy  '11  have  to  be 
here  inside  of  ten  minutes,  or  we  can't  get  the  paper  out  in  time 
to  catch  the  early  trains." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  a  terrific  crash  sounded 
through  the  building,  followed  by  a  shrill,  piercing  cry.  In  an 
instant  every  man  in  the  local  ixx)m  was  on  his  feet  and  rushing 
down  the  corridor  in  the  direction  of  the  elevator. 

Almost  Avith  the  echo  of  the  crash  and  scream  a  premonition  of 
their  meaning  had  clutched  at  our  heart-strings.     Yet,  accustomed 
as  we  were  to  scenes  of  suffering  and  hardship,  not  one  of  us  but 
looked   with   blanching  face  upon  the  sight  which  awaited  us. 
There  upon  the  floor,  near  the  elevator  doorway,  lay  little  Tim, 
the  blood  gushing  from  his  poor  crushed  legs.     As  the  boy's  eyes 
singled  out  the  night  editor  from  the  crowd  gathered  around  him 
he  held  up  one  weak  hand  clutching  a  roll  of  manuscript. 
It  was  Tom  Burns'  murder  story ! 
Then  in  a  faltering  voice  the  little  fellow  said  : 
"I'm  sorry  I'm  late,  but  I've   landed  the   scoop,  haven't  I? 
You  see,  the  cable  broke,  an'  I  couldn't  stop  'er.     I  made  a  jump 
for  it,  an'  if  my  foot  hadn't  slipped  I'd  been  all  right." 

**  Yes,  you've  landed  your  scoop,  my  bojs"  said  the  night  editor 
as  he  took  the  copy  from  the  little  blood-stained  hand,  and  handed 
it  to  the  foreman.  "But  I'm  afraid  — "  and  then  the  big  man 
suddenly  knelt  by  the  boy's  side,  great  tears  rushing  down  his 
cheeks. 

The  next  moment  a  great  wave  of  emotion  swept  over  the 
crowd  gathered  in  the  hallway.  Among  them  were  men  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  hardihood,  men  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  unmoved  upon  the  scenes  of  frightful  murders,  ter- 
rible milroad  fatalities,  and  grisly  horroi's  of  every  degree.  But 
the  sight  of  the  dear  little  fellow,  whose  life  had  grown  so  close  to 
our  own,  lying  there  bruised,  broken,  dying, —  and  still  trium- 
phant in  his  success, —  swept  away  the  barriers  of  the  sternest 
self-control.  ^  Some  screened  their  eyes  ;  a  few,  sick  with  horror, 
swayed,   half  fainting,  from  the  hall.     One  big,   gaunt    fellow, 
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turning  to  tlie  wall,  buried  his  head  in  liis  arm  and  wept  like^ 
a  child. 

Mcwg[Tne.;pverything  witHin  our  power  had  been  done  to  make 
the  little  fellow  easier.  As  I  elbowed  my  way  to  where  he  lay, 
his  head  propped  by  a  bundle  of  coats,  his  wounds  stanched 
with  damp  cloths,  he  motioned  me  to  bend  over  him. 

'*  Tell  'em  not  to  feel  so  bad,"  he  whispered.  "  It  won't  last 
long." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Tim,"  I  answered,  with  would-be  cheerfulness. 
"  When  the  doctor  comes  he'll  bring  you  round  all  right.  You 
know-  we  couldn't  spare  you  from  The  PosL'^ 

But  Tim  knew  best. 

When  the  doctor  arrived  a  few  minutes  later  his  verdict  was 
almost  immediate. 

"  Fatal  internal  injurius.  Can't  live  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 
Do  whe^t  ,you  can  to  make  him  comfortable  here,"  he  whispered  to 
those  crowded  around  him. 

But,  though  the*  words  were  scarcely  audible,  Tim  noted  the 
anxious  expression  of  the  kindly  eyes,  and  understood. 

"  It's  no  go,  is  it.  Bill  ?  "  he  said,  smiling  faintly  up  into  my 
face.  Then,  as  I  again  bent  over  him,  he  half  raised  himself  in 
my  arms,  his  dimming  eyes  flashing  one  last  ray  of  their  old 
light. 

"  Say,  Bill,"  he  murmured,  "  don't  tell  the  old  woman  what's 
happened.  It'd  break  her  all  up.  Tell  her  —  just  tell  her  I've 
gone  on  my   vacation." 
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Wet  Horses. 

BY   ALICE   MACGOWAN. 

S  I  walked  down  the  street  of  this  little  Panhan- 
dle town  —  built  right  where  we  boys  used  to 
chase  mustang  and  hunt  bufifalo —  I  saw  some- 
thing that  carried  me  back  on  the  trail  further 
than  my  mind  ever  likes  to  go. 

It  was  just  a  rough   cage  of   wire  netting, 
about  five  feet  high,  sitting  out  in  front  of  the 
"  Cowboys'  Retreat,"  with  two  big  mountain  eagles  in  it. 

I  set  my  palm  against  the  thing,  and  leaned  down,  and  looked 
in  at  them.  They  must  have  been  kept  there  a  good  while,  I 
thought,  and  W6re  used  to  the  curiosity  of  their  inferiors,  for  they 
didn't  notice  me  at  all. 

They  sat  there  in  the  degradation  of  captivity ;  their  eyes,  that 
used  to  look  the  sun  square  in  the  face,  were  like  lead.  Their 
big  wings,  that  were  made  to  carry  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  a 
stroke  in  the  clean  air  of  heaven,  struck  —  only  half  spread  — 
against  both  sides  of  the  cage  at  once,  as  the  eagles  flopped  awk- 
wardly from  one  perch  to  the  other. 

I'm  not  soft-hearted.  I  guess  likely  I  was  as  much  so  by 
natui'e  as  most  people ;  but  I've  had  a  good  deal  to  toughen  me. 
The  jBattle  business  in  all  its  details,  including  some  occasional 
wholesale  starving  and  freezing  in  bitter  winters ;  the  necessary 
cruelties  of  the  trail,  branding  and  shipping ;  the  life  in  general 
on  a  wild  frontier,  I  think,  has  a  tendency  to  stiffen  up  over- 
tender  sensibilities.  But  there  was  a  reason  why  these  eagles, 
sitting  dull  and  hopeless  in  their  low,  cramped  prison,  and  with 
no  prospect  of  freedom  ahead,  got  uncommonly  close  to  me. 

I  went  in  and  had  a  drink  with  the  man  that  keeps  the  place,? 
and  found  him  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  chap.     He  told  me  how  he 
came  to  get  the  eagles  of  the  fellow  that  trapped  them,  and  that 
he'd  had  them  nearly  a  year.     I  had  a  notion  that  he  took  them 
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on  a  bar  bill,  and  was  sort  of  tired  of  them,  for  I  got  him  to  sell 
them  to  me  for  a  hundred  doUui-s.  Then  I  took  them  out  to 
one  side,  where  a  lot  of  fools  wouldn't  be  shooting  at  thera,  and 
interfering  with  me,  and  turned  thera  loose.  The  saloon  man 
and  a  good  share  of  the  population  took  distant  observations  of 
me,  wondering,  I  reckon,  what  sort  of  pious  crank  had  struck  the 
toAvn. 

When  the  cage  was  lifted  off  them  the  eagles  stood  a  minute 
or  so,  turning  their  heads  about,  lifting  and  trying  their  wings. 
Then  they  rose  heavily,  side  by  side,  right  up  till  they  looked  like 
swallows ;  then  sailed  off,  straight  as  arrows,  as  though  they 
had  seen  the  snowy  tojis  of  the  Rockies,  four  hundred  miles  to 
the  northwest. 

Why  did  I  throw  away  a  hundred  dollars  to  turn  a  couple  of 
miserable,  worthless  birds  loose  out  of  a  cage,  like  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher? 

I  love  a  match  —  a  square,  stand-up  game  —  even  to  the  finish; 
I  would  any  time  ride  far  and  pay  big  money  to  be  in  at  a  bloody 
bull-fight.  But  I  always  hated  to  see  a  thing  that's  brave,  and 
wild,  and  savage  in  its  nature,  in  captivity.  I'd  break  a  trap  any 
day  to  let  a  rattlesnake  out,  even  if  I  shot  it  the  next  minute. 

But  it  was  more  than  this  feeling  tliat  was  at  the  bottom  of  my 
little  deal  in  live  stock  of  the  upper  air.  It  was  the  i"emembrance 
of  that  experience  of  mine  in  old  Mexico,  along  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventies. 

I  hate  to  be  made  to  remember  that  time.  Something  in  me 
flinches  at  it,  like  a  pony  that's  been  struck  in  the  face  flinches  at 
a  raised  hand.  It  was  —  well,  like  the  judgment  bar,  and  the  big 
book,  and  the  graves  giving  up  their  dead,  and  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  being  uncovered. 

My  partner  and  I  went  down  to  old  Mexico  in  seventy-five.  I 
was  twenty-five,  and  Wade  a  year  or  so  younger.  We  both  had 
a  little  money,  about  a  thousand  dollars  apiece,  that  we'd  made 
from  trail  work,  or  droving,  and  various  quiet  ways,  such  as  a 
little  side  business  in  bmnding  with  an  end-gate  rod,  or  anything 
that  came  handy ;  and  Cap.  Cameron,  an  old  partner  of  Wade*s, 
who  was  down  in  Mexico  getting  rich,  hand  over  fist,  sent  liim 
word  that  there  was  big  money  to  be  made  there  in  "wet  horses." 
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I've  heard  "wet  horses"  described  as  stock  smuggled  across 
from  old  Mexico  into  Texas,  and  having  just  swam  the  Rio 
Grande ;  and  again  as  stolen  horses,  brought  and  offered  for  sale 
while  wet  with  the  sweat  of  a  night's  chase. 

Anyhow,  wet  horses  *are  understood  to  be  the  sort  that  owe 
some  government  a  duty,  or  that  have  got  mixed  up  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  then*  proper  owners ;  and  the  horses  in  which  we 
dealt  were  very  damp  indeed. 

Cap.  took  us  to  a  magnificent  old  Don,  who  was  high  up  in  the 
Mexican  army,  and  had  the  buying  of  the  horses  for  the  cavalry. 

We  had  an  interview.  It  was  a  wonderful  interview.  There 
was  port  wine  —  the  finest  I  ever  tasted  —  and  not  a  word  said  on 
either  side  that  the  whole  government  wouldn't  have  been  wel- 
come to  hear.  But  for  all  the  ceremony  and  Spanish  style,  the 
Don  gave  us  the  points.  When  we  left,  the  understanding  was 
as  clear  as  if  we  had  bargained  like  tenderfoot  horse  traders. 

We  were  to  bring  him  anything  in  the  shape  of  horses,  pro- 
cured wherever  (and  however)  suited  us,  receive  a  rattling  price, 
and  no  questions  asked.  The  Sefior  Don  got  his  take-off  out  of 
the  price,  of  course ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  left  us  still 
the  kind  of  profit  that  would  have  made  millionaii-es  out  of  us  in 
a  pair  of  years,  if  everything  had  gone  right. 

We  got  the  horses,  mostly,  away  up  in  the  mountains  of  South- 
ern Cohahuila,  for  about  one  third  of  their  value.  Gathered  up 
over  a  wide  district,  as  convenience  might  serve  the  gentlemen 
who  furnished  them  to  us,  they  were  naturally  of  all  sorts,  i-anging 
from  somebody's  well-bred  saddler  down  to  the  meanest  little 
runts  and  scrubs ;    but  for  the  most  part  they  Avere  poor  stuff. 

They  were  stolen,  every  hoof  of  them.  But  that  was  not  our 
business.  We  did  not  even  know  those  Avho  actually  did  the 
work.  It  was  done  by  regular  gangs  of  horse  thieves,  and  we 
bought  direct  of  the  leadera. 

We  always  went  after  the  horses  heavily  armed,  and  had  six  or 
eight  Mexican  drivers,  also  armed,  to  take  them  back.  We  car- 
ried the  money  with  which  we  paid  for  them  in  gold ;  and  in  that 
nest  of  robbei's  and  cut-throats,  where  a  man's  life  would  be 
stamped  out  of  him  in  a  minute  by  one  of  those  sneaking 
assassins,  for  the  price  of  a  drink  of  pulque^  it  was  business  lively 
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enough  to  satisfy  even  Wade  and  me,  who  had  been  esteemed 
tolerably  fly  cowboys,  as  cowboys  went,  back  in  West  Texas  and 
the  Panhandle,  in  the  seventies. 

About  nine  o'clock  one  brilliant,  moonlight  night,  we  were 
coming  along  a  narrow  mountain  pass  in  Zacatecas.  Cap.  Cam- 
eron was  ahead,  with  a  little  bunch  of  horses  and  four  drivers. 

Wade  and  I  were  riding  at  the  rear  of  our  bunch,  for  every 
cent  we  had  in  the  world  was  in  bags  of  coin,  on  a  little  gray 
mule,  just  in  front  of  us.  We  had  brought  it  all  to  buy  a  large 
drove  which  we  had  got  word  would  be  ready  for  us,  but  there 
was  a  failure  somewhere,  and  we  were  going  back  with  only  forty 
horses.  It  looked  queer.  Cap.,  and  Wade,  and  I,  were  on  the 
watch,  riding  with  hands  on  our  pistols,  and  all  our  arms  ready. 

We  came  to  a  place  where  the  road  just  ahead  made  a  dip, 
turned  a  little  to  one  side,  and  ran  through  a  black  shadow,  cast 
down  by  a  bunch  of  nopals  on  the  height  above.  Cap.  rode 
forward,  and  his  voice  came  back '  to  us  out  of  this  shadow  and 
dip  in  a  fearful  yell  and  a  string  of  curses.  Then  there  were 
pistol  shots  and  more  yells. 

They  say  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,  but  only  the  Lord 
who  created  them  knows  how  many  miserable  greasers  it  takes. 
All  the  Mexican  drivers  in  both  Cap.'s  outfit  and  ours  sneaked 
away  like  scared  coyotes.  They  were  bribed  or  won  over,  I 
suppose  ;    but  they  would  have  done  the  same  anyhow,  likely. 

Wade  and  I,  and  one  white  boy  we  had,  went  ahead  with 
cocked  pistols ;  and  there  in  the  pass  —  partly  in  the  moonlight, 
as  white  as  day,  partly  in  the  black  shadow  —  we  had  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  fight.  That  little  dark  hollow  was  full  of  long 
Mexican  knives.  There  was  no  run  away  for  us,  and  the  others, 
who  had,  maybe,  not  expected  such  I'esistance,  were  bound,  now 
that  they  were  in  for  it,  to  have  the  little  gray  mule  and  liis 
heavy  coin  bags. 

When  it  was  done  Cap.  lay  stretched  out  dead  and  ghastly ; 
•his  face,  scowling  and  furious,  covered  with  bloody  knife  wounds, 
his  clothing  torn  almost  off  him  by  clutching  hands  and  wayside 
cactus  thorns. 

The  Texas  boy  was  dead,  not  far  away,  in  the  shadow. 

Wade  lay  unconscious,  bleeding  from  three  wounds,  any  one  of 
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which  would  have  taken  him  to  his  last  account  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

I  had  a  pistol-shot  wound  in  my  head,  that  injured  the  skull 
but  did  not  break  through  it ;  and  in  my  shoulder  was  a  horrible, 
gaping  hole  of  a  bayonet  thrust. 

I  never  knew  how  many  of  the  other  fellows  we  had  done  for, 
but  I'm  sure  we  didn't  owe  them  anything.  I  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  the  next  I  knew,  I  found  Wade  and  myself  in  a 
dirty  little  'dobe  hut,  with  our  wounds  dressed,  in  a  sort  of  way, 
and  some  waiter  and  grub  beside  me.  I  could  hear  a  sentry 
shuffling  up  and  down  at  the  front,  and  one  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  roof  was  partly  gone,  and  I  judged  by  the  moon- 
light that  it  was  about  one  o'clock. 

Wade  lay  and  died  with  his  head  on  my  knees.  The  moon- 
light, through  the  broken  roof,  poured  over  his  face  ;  and  at  first 
he  looked  up  and  talked  to  it  like  a  baby.  But  after  awhile  he 
got  wild,  and  broke  out  all  at  once  :  — 

"  Great  God,  boys,  it's  awful  —  it's  awful  —  it's  hell !  I  never 
thought  nothin'  much  about  it — never  till  now.  To  live  like 
this  —  year  after  year!  I  reckon  God  made  us  —  we're  put  here 
somehow  —  an'  't  seems  to  me  we's  meant  to  be  ruther  good.  We 
must  'a  been,  f er  look  at  some  men  —  not  preachers,  neither  — 
clean,  honest,  always  a-payin'  every  cent  they  owe  ;  never  a-swear- 
in'  to  'mount  to  nothin',  nor  puttin'  uv  the'r  brands  onto  nothin' 
't  ain't  the'r  own  ;  no  more  thinkin'  o'  gittin'  drunk  'n  's  if  they 
wasn't  no  sich  thing ;  an'  they  look  at  shootin',  an'  knifin',  an' 
killin'  uv  a  feller  man  ez  awful  —  awful —  couldn't  do  it,  nohow. 
Not  angills,  ye  know,  not  angills.  I've  always  felt  like  a  angill 
— here  in  this  world — 'd  be  a  mighty  uninterestin'  monotonous 
chump  to  chum  with  —  course,  well-meanin',  but  no  savey.  But 
I  know  they's  sich  men  ez  them  —  I've  knowed  folks  'et  knowed 
'em.  Plantation  Purvis  wuz  most  that  away  — an'  then  think  o'  us 
—  our  ways,  an',  our  lives !  I've  got  drunk  —  always.  I've  lied, 
an'  swore,  an'  gambled,  an'  fleeced  fellers  out  o'  the  money  they'd 
earned  —  w'y  jest  commonly.  W'y,  when  I  wuzn't  nothin'  hardly 
but  a  kid,  an  Slavin  an'  me  wuz  a-workin'  that  Bar  Y  range,  we 
mavericked,  an' burnt  out  brands  —  right  along.  I  went  away, 
up  the  trail  to  old  Fort  Dodge,  so  pore  little  Sallie  Ellis  couldn't 
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git  to  me  with  her  cryin'  an'  beggin'  me  to  marry  her  I  O 
Lord,  she's  worse  'n  even  I  am,  now  1  Am  I  a-goin'  somewhere 't 
I'll  always  see  her  pore  little  face, —  'twuz  so  pretty  when  I  first 
seed  it  —  an'  hear  her  cryin',  *  O  Wade,  please,  Wade  1  Oh,  I 
ain't  got  no  mother,  Wade, —  an'  I'm  so  young  I  Oh,  if  you  don't, 
Wade,  what'll  I  do  —  what'll  I  do?'  Dear  Lord  —  dear,  kind, 
pityin'  God^ — sweet,  merciful,  kind-hearted  Jesus — oh,  feel 
sorry  for  mel  Honestly,  in  a  sort  o'  way,  I  didn't  know  no 
better  —  I  thought  'twuz  smart.     Don't  count  it  all  in  ag'in  me 

—  not  all !  For  ez  shore  ez  I'm  a-layin'  here  to  die,  I  sorter  didn't 
know  no  better  —  I  thought  'twuz  smart.  'T  seemed  to  me  't 
these  fellers  I  wuz  a-speakin'  uv  —  wuz  a  pore  sort  o'  men,  an' 
— missed  a  heap  —  an'  'twuz  smait  —  to  —  oh, —  God  —  don't — " 

He  raised  one  hand,  or  tried  to,  like  a  little  child  if  you  go  to 
strike  it,  and  died  with  that  last  word  and  motion. 

I  tell  you  it  was  the  worst  thing  I  ever  had  to  take.  It  was 
bad  enough  before  —  wounded,  stiff,  weak  with  pain  and  bleeding, 
stuck  like  a  rat  in  that  miserable  hole  of  a  Mexican  prison,  with 
every  hope  of  being  shot  as  soon  as  I  could  stand  up,  and  Wade 
laying  there  in  that  awful  white  moonlight  dying  —  this  was 
enough.  But  when  he  weakened  so  at  the  last,  and  I  couldn't  get 
him  to  know  me,  nor  quiet  him  anyhow,  when  he  would  run  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  with  that  string  of  terrible  talk  about  things 
that  a  well  man,  free,  and  among  his  own  people,  wouldn^t 
want  to  have  called  up  to  him,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  time  had 
come  to  answer  up  to  something  that  had  been  keeping  a  tally  on 
me. 

They  were  strange  feelings.  I  shook  all  over  —  and  I  never 
was  counted  a  coward.  I  wished  —  I  didn't  know  what.  I  was 
sick  —  sick  of  it  all;  but  to  be  dead — well,  being  dead  didn't 
seem  to  me,  like  it  sometimes  had,  a  good  way  to  end  it,  and  be 
done.     If  I  could  go  back  and  be  a  child,  and  try  it  all  over  again 

—  but  that  seemed  a  mighty  long,  uncertain  way. 

I  straightened  Wade  out  in  the  deep  shadow,  where  the  moon 
couldn't  get  at  that  look  on  his  face,  and  drank  every  drop  out  of 
my  little  pocket  flask ;   and  after  awhile  I  got  to  sleep. 

Well,  I  laid  in  that  cursed  jail  eleven  months.  Eleven  long^, 
dragging,  almost  hopeless  months,  without  a  word  of  English  to 
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hear  or  read ;  with  nothing  to  do  but  eat,  and  sleep,  and  think  — 
and  Vm  not  a  man  that  has  any  liking  for  that  last  amusement. 

I  always  hated  worse  to  be  hindered  than  to  be  hungry.  I  ran 
away  from  home  and  my  father's  authority  when  I  was  fourteen ; 
and  since  that  time,  whether  things  were  bad  or  good  with  me,  at 
least  there  was  nobody  who  could  say  to  me,  "  You  shall,"  or 
"  You  shan't,"  or  lay  a  straw  across  the  path  I  pleased  to  take. 

I  had  lived  in  the  kind  of  country,  and  lived  the  sort  of  life, 
calculated  to  make  this  almost  solitary  confinement  torture. 

I  used  to  lie  all  night  and  dream  of  the  plains  of  West  Texas 
—  air,  light,  distance — room  for  whole  nations  of  people  —  and 
wake  to  find  myself  —  me,  that  used  to  have  it  all  for  mine  — 
shut  in  four  'dobe  walls. 

I  used  to  own  a  mount  of  eight  ponies,  the  best  in  the  whole 
cattle  country.  I  remembered  chasing  mustang,  running  ante- 
lope and  wolves,  and  hunting  buffalo  on  them,  upon  those  plains 
where  it  looked  as  if  you  could  ride  from  daybreak  till  dark,  and 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  without  a  break  or  a  barrier. 

And  here  my  limbs  were  shriveling  in  disuse.  I  could  go 
fifteen  feet  against  a  dead  wall,  and  fifteen  feet  back,  against 
another.  And  my  blood  crawled  through  my  veiixs  wliere  it  used 
to  leap  and  laugh. 

It  was  torment  at  first,  torture,  hell.  Then  it  was  gnawing, 
cankering,  moldering  misery. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  '76,  in  the  struggle  for  "  God  and 
Liberty  "  between  Lerdo  and  Diaz,  that  this  happened.  It  was  a 
straggling  bunch  of  thievish  guerrillas — called  themselves  Lerdo's 
men  —  that  had  taken  us,  our  horses,  and  our  money.  I  never 
oould  tell  why  they  didn't  shoot  me,  to  save  my  board  Ijill  and 
the  trouble  of  guarding  me.  They  had  several  spells  of  debating 
it,  but  it  was  always  put  off  for  some  reason. 

There  were  times  when  I'd  have  been  glad  enough  to  have 
them  do  it.  I  hadn't  a  cent  to  bribe  with,  nor  any  friend  who 
might  be  reached.  And  yet,  generally,  there  stayed  by  me  a  sort 
of  hope  that  I 'would  get  out  of  it,  after  all. 

And  I  did.  I  was  waked  one  morning  from  my  dreams  of 
Uberty  by  the  sounds  of  rapid  firing.  There  was  a  big  fight 
going  on  outside,  sure  enough.     At  the  noise,  and  the  thought 
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that  I  couldn't  get  out,  or  make  myself  heard,  or  raise  a  finger 
anyhow,  I  went  perfectly  crazy,  as  men  long  solitarily  confined 
will.  I  flung  myself  on  the  door,  cursing,  crying,  bloodying  ray 
fists  upon  it,  trying  to  beat  it  down. 

Suddenly,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  uproar,  I  recognized  that  some 
one  outside  was  battering  in  the  door,  and  as  it  toppled  forward 
and  the  gun  barrels  appeared  over  it,  I  tore  open  the  bosom  of  my 
shirt  and  yelled,  "  Shoot  here,  you  dogs  and  cowards,  and  shoot 
stmight !  "     Oh,  1  was  clean  crazy. 

It  was  a  troop  of  Mexican  cavalry,  which  had  come  up  to  clean 
out  my  captors,  who  had  tried  to  make  a  war-play  at  a  government 
mule  train.  If  it  had  been  a  squad  of  archangels,  they  couldn't 
have  looked  any  handsomer  to  me. 

There  was  my  old  friend,  the  SeBor  Don,  Avho  bought  horses 
for  the  cavalry.  When  he  saw  me  he  almost  shed  tears ;  and  when 
I  told  him  how  long  I  had  been  there,  where  Wade  and  Cap.  and 
the  others  were,  he  sent  out  and  ordered  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
shot  before  breakfast. 

He  was  ready  to  stake  me  to  a  new  start  in  wet  horses ;  but  I'd 
had  enough.  He  said,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  that 
beautiful  Spanish  of  his,  that  I  was  his  child,  his  cruelly  injured 
child.  He  was  a  good  old  boy  under  all  his  stuffed,  silver-plated 
uniform  and  his  Spanish  spread-eagle. 

I  took  the  money  he  gave  me  and  came  as  straight  to  the  plains 
as  those  eagles  flew  to  the  Rockies  this  morning.  Didn't  I  know- 
how  they  felt  when  I  found  them  ?  I  guess  I  did.  And  I  knew 
what  they  felt  when  they  spread  out  their  great  wings  in  mile- 
high  air,  took  their  bearings,  and  flew  toward  the  crags  of  their  old 
buccaneering  grounds  once  more  ;  to  rear  their  savage  young,  or 
fight,  and  scream,  and  plunder  in  freedom. 
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and  works  without  assistance.  You  do  not  know  the 
possibilities  of  pills  unless  you  have  tried  Ayer's 
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Wliat  a  Dime  wlii  Purchase. ; 


The  July  CodmO{»olitan  will  contain  a  story 
by  Zangwill  that  should  make  its  marie  on  the 
minds  of  the  reading  people,  of  not  only  this 
country,  but  the  entire  English-speaking  world.  1 

This  is  only  one  item  in  the  make-up  of  the 
magazine   that   now  unquestionably  holds  first  i 
rank,  both  from  the  literary  and  artistic  stand 
point. 

BuiCK  Cat  readers  are  requested  to  purdiase 
a  copy  from  their  neWBdeelers  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

There  are  other  interesting  stories,  articles, 
and  tales  of  travel. 

The  number  contains  many  illustrations,  ren- 
dered in  the  highest  style  of  pictorial  art. 
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l^aluable  Books,  Free. 

Wmmn*9  World  and  JennMs  nillcr  iloothly 

»  a  mamxnoth  illustrated  maj^azine,  every 
camber  consistins  of  ninety-six  to  one  hun- 
lr?d  and  twelve  Tongf  columns,  with  a  colored 
orer  in  handsome  dcsia:ns.  Its  twenty-four  to 
«nty-ei|fht  padres  each  month  are  filled  with 
harming  serial  and  short  stories,  poems,  useful 
nd  instructive  miscellaneous  departments, 
mcy  work,  household  and  children  depart- 
leni^  It  is  a  popular  ladies'  and  family  maga- 
ai€.  The  subscription  price  is  $i.oo  per  year. 
te  Rublishers  desire  to  introduce  It  Into  thou- 
lads  of  hew  homes  where  It  Is  not  now  taken, 
id  make  the  following  nnprectdtatad  oMtn 
a  receipt  of  15  two-cent  stamps,  we  will  enter 
Kir  name  for  a  trial  subscription,  and  send  you 
>y  selection  of  three  books  from  the  list  below. 
M  tklak  of  It  t  A  trial  BuUeriptlon  la  a  $1.00 
HathM,  and  a  aelectkni  oTthrae  booka  from 
•  leedinr  authors  of  the  day  (the  thrte  uooka 
IPS  retsJilnff  for  70  oeiita)»  lor  only  30  oeots 
laips.  nonay  refunded  If  you  are  not  entirely 
Med.  Tha  number  of  pages  In  each  book  flol- 
iwthetltlo. 

SELECTED  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

TO.       jrOTK.— OT4»r  lit  hmlm  mmiMd  hf  nwmAtr. 

1  A  Yellow  Aster.    •<  Iota." 

2  Esther  Waters.    George  Moore. 

3  The  Man  in  Black,    hianley  J.  Weyman. 

4  Dodo.     E.  F.  Benion. 

5  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Niffht.    B.  Harradaa. 

6  A  Hwue's  Life.    Wilkle  Collins. 

7  The  Duchaas.     "The  Ducheaa." 
K  Called  Back.     Hugh  Conway. 
9  A  Wicked  Olrl.     Slsry  Cecil  Hiy. 
:f  Wedded  and  Parted.    Charlotte  M.  Braeme.       -_ 
3  Tha  Batf  of  Diamonds.    Gt onre  ManvtUs  Fenn.  176 
3  Tha  Octoroon.    Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.  too 

A  WtmAy  In  Scarlet.    A.  Conan  Doyle.  176 

yorjdna  the  Kettens.    Mrs.  Alexander.  160 

MtflU  Wife  or  Wklow.    Mrs.  Aleaandar.  96 

Bbtk  Beauty.    Anna  Sawcll.  176 

Maala.     Sarah  Grand.  loa 

Chmille.     Alexander  Dumas.  100 

liar  Laet  Throw.    "The  Duchees."  160 

Thraa  Men  In  a  Boat.    Jerome  K.  Jerome.        334 

) Tha  Honorable  Mrs.  Vercker.  "The  Duchess."  808 

» Tha  House  of  the  Wolf.    8.  J.  Weyman.  loa 

I TM  Karra  Error.    Charlotte  M.  Braeme.  160 

(AOolden  Heart.    Charlotte  M.  Braeme.  19a 

k  Her  Only  Sin.    Charlotte  M.  Braeme.  ia6 

\  Tka  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.    Jerome,  ita 

te  Durance  Vile.     "The  Duchess."  iia 

A  little  Rebel.     "The  Duchess."  laS 

A littla  Irish  Girl.     ''The  Duchess."  »6o  _ 

Xofn,  Ijord  Berre«ford.     "The  Duchess."  96  a  I 

A  Marriage  at  Sea.     W.  Clark  Russell.  176  ^ 

r  The  Other  Man's  Wife.     John  Strange  Winter.  19a 

On  Her  Wedding  Mom.     Charlotte  M.  Braeme.  192 

I  Sea^e-Land.      Jerome  K.  Jerome.  112 

At  tne  Orcen  Dragon,     B.  Harraden.  160 

Singularly  l>eludea.     Sarah  Grand.  128 

The  Hired   Baby.     Marie  Corelli.  96 

The  Tour  of  Ihc  World  in  Eiehty  Days.  Verne.  19a 

k'>«e  Fleming.     Dora  Rttssell.  laB 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelbr.    Ik.  Marvel.  114 

Under  the  Red  Flag.     Miss  M.  £.  Braddon.       160 

TheUttle  Schoolmaster  Mark.  J. H.Short house.  160 

Diamood  Cut  Diamond.   T.  Adolphus  Trollops.  laB 

Maoicsi*  and  A  Rose  Distill'd.  "The Duchess."  iia 

AAetiaOon,  and  other  Sketches.     "Ouida."       ia8 

kKIAI.  OFFER.— Upon  recoipt  of  onlr  |i.oo 
rfli^Bter  four  trial  subacriptionft,  and  send 
maA  postpaid  any  twelve  books  desired, 
led  Crotn  the  above  list.  The  books  may  be 
to  ooe  address,  or  divided  and  sent  to  each 
t  four  addresses.  One  extra  book  sent  to 
fee  tending  the  order  for  fonr  subscriptions. 


idin^  the  order  for  four  subscriptions. 
J.  If.  PLUMMBR.  PablltliW;  MM 
.rt  BMUdlttf .  New  Vork,  N.  Y. 
,,„__.  to  any  mercantile  agency  as  to  oar 
Malbtlity.  This  advertisement  would  not 
Iria  this  publication  if  it  were  not  geftoine. 
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iMMCmby^M 


Puritana 


ONE  OF  THE  FACT5. 


Hon.  John  H.  Oberly,  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Comrobsion,  says  in  the  Boston 
Globe:  *'  My  faith  in  Puritana  comes  from  actual  experience, 
for  I  have  seen  it  bring  health  and  strength  to  those  near  me  in 
my  own  family.  It  is  a  great  discovery  and  it  is  honestly  com- 
pounded. I  know  of  nothing  that  has  been  put  before  the 
public  that  will  do  the  public  so  much  good  as  Puritana/' 


Trade  Mark. 


Nature's  Cure 

92% 


O/    Of  all  Sickness  is  caused 
O    by  a  Wrong  Stomach. 


Puritana 


makes 
the 


BECAUSE  ''Tht"  stomach  Right. 


Heart  Right, 
Lungs  Rightt 
Blood  Right, 
Kidneys  Right, 
Nerves  Right, 
Liver  Right, 
Health  Right, 


If  you  are  a  sufferer  get  of  your  druggtst  thU  great  di»easeK:onquerlng  diicov«rT  (the 
price  is  «T  for  the  Complete  Treatment,  consisting  of  one  boKle  ol  Puritana,  one  bottle  of 
Puritana  Pills,  and  one  bottle  of  Puritana  Tablets,  all  enclosed  in  one  package),  or  write 
to  the  undersigned,  and  you  will  bless  the  day  when  you  heard  of  Puritana.  A  eures  frr- 
Head  to  Foot.    The  Puritana  Compound  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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New  Novels  and  Short  Stories. 

WBLR  OF  HMRMISTON.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  i2mo,  #1.50. 

Mr,  Stsvbnson  said :  "  It  will  be  my  best  work." 

Mr.  Henry  Jambs  :  *'  The  beauty  of  the  thing  had  the  e£Fect  of  rendeiing  doubly  heart-breaking, 
as  one  read,  the  extinction  of  a  talent  that  could  still  give  one  such  a  sense  of  freshness  and  life,  of 
not  yet  having  played,  as  it  were,  its  hiehest  card.  I  got  from  it  a  sense  of  new  resources  altogether ; 
of  hu  striking  a  new  chord.  . . .  What  lallude  to  more  particularly  is  what  he  seems  to  have  been 
intending  in  the  figure  of  the  elder  woman.  That  intention  was  surely  one  of  the  finest  —  poetically, 
pictorially  speaking,  wasn't  it  quite  the  finest  that  ever  guided  his  pen  ?  " 

A  I^ADY  OF  QTJAI4ITY*  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  i2mo,  I1.50. 

"y^  "  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  talked  about  all  the  year.  Clorinda  Wildairs  is  one  of  the  most  piquant, 
3  irresistible,  and  audacious  characters  in  modem  Action.  Neither  Hardy  nor  Meredith  has  imagmed  a 
-^     more  remarkable  woman.    She  is  always  splendidly  human.** — New  Vcrk  Tinus. 
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3   CHARLES  SCRIBNBR'S  SONS,  153-157 ^^ftb Ave.  N.Y. 
ji „ 


CINDMRMlfl^A,  and  Other  Stories.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
i2mo,  $1.00. 

**They  are  very  go«d  in  their /«Mr«,  which  is  Mr.  Davis*s  own  —  especially  'An  Assisted  Emi- 
grant,' which  is  very  poetic  in  conception  and  well  carried  out.  Taken  altogether,  this  is  a  most 
satisfactory  book,  for  there  will  be  many  to  rejoice  at  Van  Bibber's  reappearance."— 71/1^  Critic. 

forty-fourth  Thousand.    Gallegber,  and  Other  stories*     By  Richard 
Harding  Davis.     i2mo,  cloth,  |i.oo;  paper,  50  cents. 
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BRO\A/IN'S 

French  Dressing 

is  Si  brilliant,  lasting,  and  reliable  Polish  wMdi  does 
not  hurt  the  shoe  or  soil  the  skirts  in  wet  weather. 
It  has  polished  Shoes,  Trunks,  Bags,  and  Harness 
for  fortyyears  and  is  known  everywhere. 
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Beady  July  26.    Price,  25  cents. 

Special  Cover  in  12  colors.     By  Will  H.  Low.     A  superb  piece  of  work. 
Froiltispiecey  by  Miss  Bq^ux,  whose  extraordinary  work  has  attracted  so 
marked  attention. 

Short  Stories  include :  — 

*' Gregory  Island,"  by  George  W.  Cable. 
"  Mrs.  Lofter's  Ride,"  by  J.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Life, 
**  Charm  He  Never  so  Wisely,"  by  a  very  clever  new  writer. 
"The  Maid's  Progress,"  by  Alston  Goocle. 
**  From  the  Error  of  His  Ways,"  by  Rollo  Ogden. 
'» By  the  Committee,"  by  Bliss  Perry. 

Barriers  **  Sentimental  Tommy."    The  only  continued  fiction 
in  this  number. 

The  Other  Features  are  :— 

A  Comedietta  in  one  act,  by  Annie  Eliot,  with  decorative  border  in  colors. 
On  the  Trail  of  Don  Qujxote,  by  A.  F.  Jaccaci. 
Old  Gardens,  by  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

The  Illustrations  include  25  original  Vierge  drawings,  representing  the  best  wotk 
Vierge  has  ever  done ;  also  sketches  by  Smedley,  Verbeek,  A.  B.  Frost,  Hmth- 
erell,  and  the  Misses  Cowles. 
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rown  Piano 

WITH  ORCHESTRAL  ATTACHMENT 
AND  PRACTICE  aAVIER. 

Highest  grade  materials,  workmanship,  style,  finish,  tone, 
touch,  and  all  requirements  for  a  perfect  piano. 

The  attachments  double  the  life  of  the  piano  and  enable 
the  player  to  produce  perfectly  the  tones  and  effects  of  six- 
teen other  instruments. 

The  only  piano  on  which  the  works  of  Bach,  Mozart,  and 
Handel  can  be  produced  as  the  masters  conceived  them, 
with  exquisite  shadings  of  tone  color.  Hundreds  of  most 
beautitul  effects  possible  on  the  CROWN  piano. 

No  more  trying  hours  of  noisy  practice  —  CROWN  Prac- 
tice Clavier  disposes  of  that. 

Costs  no  more  than  any  other  iir8t-<:las8  piano.  Warranted  for  ten 
vears  and  to  please  for  a  lifetime.  Free  illustrated  descriptive  cata- 
logue with  music. 

GEO.  P.  BENT,  M'f  r,  Bent  Block,  Chicago. 
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lake  your  vacation  in  a  pair  of  the 


"EalhBgarijQff" 

^^*^— ^'^■^—^^— ■———■■— —^—^Jli 

Bicycle  Shoes. 


These  Shoes  will  afford  yoxx  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort, 
whether  for  bicycling  or  walking.  They  are  very  desirable  for  boat- 
ing or  hunting,  for  mountain  climbing,  for  golfing  and  all  outinp 
purposes.  They  lace  low  down  on  the  foot  thus  allowing  plenty  ol 
play  for  the  muscles  of  the  foot,  and  are  also  far  cooler  than  the  or 
dinary  shoes  for  summer.  They  arc  eauipped  with  Pratt  I^ice  Fast 
eners,  doing  away  with  all  tying  ana  untying.  Leading  dealen 
have  them  everywhere  or  they  will  be  sent  prepaid,  on  receipt  ol 
LMkforTradfHWiirkonHeel.         price.    Booklet  Free.    C.  H.  FARGO  &  CO..  Fmakek*?!  CHICAGO 
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ALSO.  ART  POSTERS,  SHOV  CARDS, 
^S^  CALENDARS,  HANGERS,  AND 
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With  the  Septomber  number,  completes  its  first  year. 

To  signalize  the  event,  it  will  issue  a  number  of  unusual  attractiveness. 
The  cover  will  introduce  the  cat  that  captured  the  country. 


On  Wheels! 


And  five  clever*  fascinating  stories,  ranging  from  the  tragic  sojourn  of  two  social 
outcasts  in  a  frontier  "  boom-town,*'  through  the  paihedc  comedy  of  a  city 
•*hobo's"  invasion  of  a  country  kindergarten,  to  the  appalling  experience  of  '*  ITie 
Barberof  the  Alpena,"  will  fully  sustain  the  popular  verdict  that  tCbc  JBIacft  Cat  is 

The  Story-Telling  Hit  of  tlie  Age. 

Of  n«w8dMleri,  5  centu  a  copy.  B7  msil,  of  us,  fiO  cents  a  year.  The  Shortstory  Publi«h- 
ing  Co.,  High  St.,  Boston,  Mam. 
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I't  they  a  beautiful  jet  black? 
dn't  wear  a 


Glove 


or 


Hose 


that  hadn't  this- 


stamped  on  it. 

The  only  way  to  be  certain  that 
ir  gloves  and  hosiery  are  £ast 
ck  and  stainless  is  to  ask  for 
Hermsdorf  dyed  goods — ^and 
X  sure  that  you  get  them  loc^ 
the  mark. 


Mark  You ! 

Flashskin  is  a  new,  strongf  poi- 
ishing  cloth  half  a  yard  square. 
It  is  warranted  to  polish  finished 
wood,  leather,  cfla^ss,  or  metal  of 
any  kind.  Mark  you!  Jlliy  kittd 
Expert  investigfation  pronounces 
it  marvelous.  Equally  effective 
old  or  new,  soiled  or  clean,  and 
will  not  scratch  or  injure  anv 
article — but  leaves  a  shiningf  track 
wherever  applied.  Useful  alike  to 

men  and  boys,  maids  or  matrons.  OWN    U P  Wl LL IE    "* 
Ask  your  deal«  to  carry  Flash-   IQI  HE  WHERE  YDUVI  HIDDQI 
skin,  youTI  need  it.  You  can  gfet     ^^.,  ■  — •• 

two  samples  for  twenty-five  cents    NAMA5| 
in  stamps  by  addressingf 

'^  FLASHSKIN/'  98-JOO  Bleecker  SticeV; 
Try  it  on  your  Bicycle.  New  York  Qty,  1 

M •tmx 

THE  BARTA  PttKM,  BOSTON. 
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I        A  Wonderful  Medicine 


PILL 


Jot  Bilious  and  Nervous  disorders  such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in 
the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Fulness  and  Swelling 
after  meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of 
Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  •f  Breath,  Costiveness,  Blotches 
on  the  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous 
and  Trembling  Sensations,  etc^  when  these  symptoms  are  caused 
by  constipation,  as  most  of  them  are.  The  First  Dose  will  give 
Relief  In  Twenty  Minutes.  This  is  no  fiction.  Every  sufferer 
:  ^  'earnestly  invited  to  try  one  box  of  these  Pills,  and  they  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be 

A  Wonderful  Medicine* 

BEECH AM'S  PILLS,  taken  as  directed,  will  quickly  restore 
females  to  complete  health.  They  promptly  remove  obstructions 
or  irregularities  of  the  system.     For  a 

Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  Disordered  Liver 

they  act  like  magic  —  a  few  doses  will  work  wonders  upon  the 
Vital  organs ;  strengthening  the  muscular  System,  restoring  the 
long-lost  complexion,  bringing  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite/ and 
arousing  with  the  Rosebud  of  Health  the  whole  physical  en- 
ergy of  the  human  frame.  These  are  facts  admitted  by  thousands, 
in  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the  best  guaratitees  to  the 
Nervous  and  Debilitated  is  that  Beecham's  Pills  have  the 
Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  fledlctne  in  the  World. 

WITHOUT  A  rival: 

Annual  Sales  over  6,0009000  Boxes. 

25  cents  at  Drug  Stores,  or  will  be  sent  by  U.  S.  Agents,  B.  F. 
ALLEN  CO.,  365  Canal  St.,  New  York,  post  paid,  upon  receipt 
of  price.     Book  free  upon  application. 
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The  Reapers^ 

BY   BATTERMAN   LINDSAY. 

OME  years  ago,  when  the  Boom  was  abroad  in 
the  land,  it  invaded  the  Northwest  Territory 
with  peculiar  frenzy.  Cities  sprang  up  out  of 
the  prairie  aS  by  enchantment;  not  tent  and 
shanty  "  cities,"  mind,  but  metropolises,  with 
long,  straight  streets,  and  imposing  brick  and 
stone  blocks  which  housed  banks,  real  estate 
oflSces,  hotels,  real  estate  offices,  saloons,  and  restaurants,  and 
real  estate  offices,  commercial  establishments,  real  estate  offices. 
Tram-car  lines  were  projected,  if  not  built,  and  electricity  made 
night  luminous.  Presently,  when  the  town  lots  were  all  sold, 
the  speculators  departed,  and  the  investors  settled  down  to  busi- 
ness, and  began  eating  each  other  while  waiting  for  the  country 
to  settle  up  and  railroads  and  commerce  to  arrive.  When  they 
had  exchanged  commodities  with  one  another  until  their  stocks 
were  exhausted,  or  foreclosed  by  the  wholesalers  in  Toronto,  Vic- 
toria, or  St.  Paul,  they  silently  stole  away,  one  by  one,  without 
folding  their  tents,  which  remained  as  monuments  of  man's  gulli- 
bility. 

To  one  of  these  deserted  cities,  from  which  the  Last  Inhabi- 
tant had  fled  some  time  since,  there  came  one  afternoon  in  spring 
the  Reapers,  a  man  and  woman.     They  came  from  the  South,  in 
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a  Concord  coach,  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  their  effects, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town.  Thejr  chose  their  domicile 
gayly,  with  reference  to  a  convenient  stable  for  their  horses,  of 
which  they  had  four.  Two  they  turned  adrift  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  two  they  kept.  The  home  of  their  choice  was  a 
Queen  Anne  cottage  in  the  suburbs,  where  a  few  neglected  rose- 
bushes still  survived  in  the  garden. 

"  If  we  get  tired  of  housekeeping,  dear,  you  know  we  can  go 
and  live  at  the  hotel,"  said  the  woman,  and  she  laughea  aeiigut 
fully. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  or  we  can  take  a  suite  of  rooms  and 
board  at  the  restaurant,"  and  then  they  both  laughed. 

It  was  great  larks,  getting  settled  in  their  house.  The  woman, 
who  was  rosy,  and  plump,  and  dimpled,  did  not  perform  much  of 
the  hard  work,  but  her  laugh  was  an  incentive.  She  sat  about  on 
boxes,  with  her  skirts  tucked  up,  and  supervised,  or  on  the 
verandah  railing  and  watched  the  pruning  of  the  rose-bushes, 
which  she  had  a  fancy  for  reclaiming.  She  was  not  much  of  a 
cook,  but  they  managed  between  them,  with  many  fugitive  caresses, 
by  the  way,  to  prepare  sufficient  for  their  needs.  Laughter,  and 
song,  and  foolish  badinage  made  the  hours  fleet.  If  there  were 
a  Past  that  it  would  have  been  burdensome  to  remember,  neither 
remembered  it.  This  was  a  new  world,  and  they  were  primal 
creatures  in  it,  beloved  of  the  dew  and  the  sun,  the  moon  and 
the  stare  in  their  couraes. 

When  the  weather  tempted,  they  rode  about  the  country,  ex- 
ploring it.  They  hunted  together,  he  teaching  her  to  be  ex- 
pert with  her  small  rifle ;  the  hunting  was  pastime,  but  it  ^vas 
also  needful  to  vary  the  larder.  He  planted  and  tended  a  garden, 
that  they  might  have  salads  and  green  peas,  and  potatoes  for  the  ' 
winter.  (He  had  been  a  farmer's  son  before  he  was  a  bank  presi- 
dent.) In  the  evenings,  as  they  sat  on  the  piazza,  she  played  the 
mandolin  and  they  sang  college  ditties  together. 

Theirs  was  an  idyllic  existence,  and  a  moralist  would  have  been 
incensed  to  observe  how  kindly  was  nature,  and  how  little  remorse 
preyed  upon  their  minds.  Everything  was  food  for  amusement 
The  pyramid  of  tins,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  that  grew  up  in  the 
back  lot  lus  the  canned  goods  disappeared  from  their  storeroom, 
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in  appeasement  of  tlieir  wonderful  appetites,  they  called  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  because  of  the  variety  of  languages  that  found 
repi*esentation  on  the  labels. 

They  laughed  at  the  acoustic  effects  which  accompanied  their 
footsteps  through  the  empty  streets.  She  said  it  was  the  Ghost 
of  the  Boom  prowling  around  the  haunts  of  his  former  triumphs. 

They  explored  the  deserted  buildings,  and  rooted  out  all  sorts 
of  flotsam  and  jetsam.  Once  it  was  a  bundle  of  love-letters  left 
in  a  bureau  drawer.  They  read  them  with  shouts  of  mockery. 
Again  it  was  a  row  of  empty  fruit  jars,  which  they  appropriated 
to  put  over  their  tomato  plants.  Another  time  it  was  a  pile  of 
advertising  circulara  setting  forth  in  florid  terms  the  advantages 
of  their  present  place  of  residence. 

"The  advantage  of  its  solitude  was  the  one  advantage  they 
never  thought  of  advertising ;  and  now  it  is  the  only  one  tliat 
procures  it  the  honor  of  our  society,"  said-  the  man,  and,  as  usual, 
they  laughed. 

Then  it  was  a  pile  of  old  periodicals,  that  they  carried  away 
and  devoured  with  avidity  —  which  was  a  bad  syipptom,  if  tluiy 
had  stopped  to  think  of  it.  They  went  into  the  rotunda  of  the 
hotel,  and  tried  all  sorts  of  vocal  gymnastics  to  rouse  the  eclioes 
in  the  tiei-s  of  empty  rooms.  They  took  Solitude  by  the  ears,  as 
it  were,  and  made  faces  at  it,  and  laughed  always. 

They  got  into  the  way  of  calling  themselves  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  said  to  each  other  that  they  were  happier  outside  the  garden 
than  ever  they  were  within  it. 

"  Is  not  this  divine  ?  "  said  Eve,  as  thfey  sat  one  twilight  hour 
on  the  steps  of  their  little  porch,  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
"  We  thought  it  would  be  an  exile,  but  it  is  heaven.  I  don't 
wvnt  ever  to  go  back  among  people.  Here  we  are  all-sufficing  to 
each  other,  but  back  in  the  world,  some  day,  some  one  would  find 
us  out  and  point  the  finger  at  us." 

The  man  tightened  his  clasp  around  her  supple  form.  "  You 
know,"  he  i-eplied  gravely,  "  that  we  counted  upon  that.  You 
thought  you  would  be  able  to  bear  all  that,  and  more,  for  love's 
dear  sake." 

"  And  so  I  can,"  she  said  ;  "  but  this  is  better." 

*'  Well,"  he  replied  again,  "  we  have  the  best  part  of  a  year  be- 
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fore  us,  you  know,  for  you  to  change  your  mind  in.  By  the  time 
the  supplies  have  given  out,  I  fancy  you  vnll  want  to  see  people, 
if  only  at  a  distance.  Everybody  will  liave  given  up  looking  for 
us  by  that  time,  and  we  can  slip  away  to  South  America  some- 
where for  awhile,  and  be  as  secluded  as  ever  you  please,  and  still 
within  reach  of  human  companionship,  if  we  desire  it.'* 

"  Have  you  looked  at  the  money  lately  ?  "  she  asked  irrelevantly. 

"Who  would  steal  it?  "  he  returned,  laughing. 

**  Anyway,  let's  look  at  it,"  she  persisted. 

So  they  went  inside,  lit  a  lamp,  and  undid  their  boxes  and 
examined  the  hoard.  ''  It  is  not  so  much,  after  all,"  she  said 
discontentedly.  "  You  never  can  do  anything  with  all  those 
papei-s.  Why  not  burn  them  ?  They  are  a  great  weight  to  cany 
about." 

"No,  they  are  of  no  value  to  me,"  he  replied.  "  But  they  are 
of  immense  value  to  other  fellows.  Some  day  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  terms  with  those,  and  then  we  can  live  where  we  please." 

"Do  you  believe,"  she  asked,  drumming  absently  on  the  edge 
of  a  box  with.her  taper  fingei-s,  and  not  looking  at  him,  "do  you 
believe,  really  believe  in  your  heart,  that  you  will  be  able  to  slip 
away  so  easily  when  we  go  out  of  here  —  back  again  among 
people  ?  " 

"If  I  didn't  believe  it,  I  should  not  have  undertaken  it,"  he 
answered.     "Don't  you  believe  it,  too?     You  did  once," 

"  Did  I  ? "  she  said.  "  No,  I  never  looked  so  far  ahead.  I 
don't  now,  for  that  matter.  The  present  is  enough  for  me.  Don't 
let's  lose  any  more  of  it  mooning  over  this  horrid  box.  Come 
away." 

As  the  autumn  a^jproached,  life  began  to  wear  a  less  holiday 
aspect.  Fuel  must  be  provided  for  the  long  winter;  the  wild 
grass,  growing  rankly  in  the  city  streets,  must  l)e  cut  and  cured 
for  the  hoi-ses  ;  the  potatoes  must  be  dug  and  stored.  Eve  fol- 
lowed Adam  about  everywhere.  Two  is  company,  but  one  is  a 
crowd,  in  a  deserted  place.  Too  many  viewless  things  make 
themselves  felt  and  heard  under  such  circumstances. 

"What  were  we  thinking  of,  that  we  didn't  fetch  a  dog?"  said 
Eve  one  day.  "  He  would  have  been  a  lot  of  company,  and  pro- 
tection, too." 
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"Protection  from  what,  the  serpent?  ''  asked  Adam,  and  then 
they  both  laughed. 

One  night  one  of  the  horses  was  taken  sick.  The  man  came  in 
after  a  lantern,  and  the  woman  followed  him  out.  All  night  they 
woiked  over  the  animal,  fomenting  him  with  hot  water,  and  dos- 
ing him  like  a  Christian.  In  the  morning  he  was  better.  "  Dear," 
said  Eve  —  then,  not  before,  "  what  would  become  of  us  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  the  hoi-ses  ?  " 

"  Wo  should  have  to  invent  a  flying  machine,"  the  man  an- 
swered lightly  ;  but  there  were  lines  in  his  face  tliat  were  not 
there  the  day  before.  With  the  first  rain  of  autumn,  tlieir  cot- 
tage leaked  like  a  sieve.  ''  We  shall  have  to  go  to  the  hotel," 
they  said  simultaneously. 

Accordingly,  they  moVed  as  soon  as  tlie  storm  was  over.  They 
chose  a  sunny  suite  of  rooms,  with  windows  facing  the  south, 
transferred  their  belongings,  and  made  themselves  cozy  for  the 
winter.  Of  stoves  and  ranges,  as  well  ixs  many  other  bulky  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  they  had  their  choice.  It  was  while  this  flitting 
was  in  progress  that  a  queer  thing  happened.  Adam  was  away 
with  the  wagon,  and  Eve  was  alone  in  their  apartment,  arranging 
it  with  housewifely  instinct ;  (piite  absorbed  in  her  occupation, 
and  humming  softly  to  herself,  she  was  not  in  the  least  startled 
just  at  first,  when  a  little  cooing  voice  behind  her  said  "  Mamma  !  " 
"  Yes,  dear,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  answered,  with  her  mouth  full  of 
tacks.  Then,  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  in  the  empty  room, 
she  thi*ew  up  her  head  and  looked  about  her,  aghast,  breathless, 
beads  of  prespiration  starting  out  on  her  face,  suddenly  grown 
pallid  with  the  pallor  of  a  corpse.  After  an  instant  she  cast  her- 
self on  her  knees,  half  beside,  half  over  a  couch,  and  sobbed  with 
the  abandonment  of  despair.  Thus  Adam  found  her  when  he 
came  back.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  He  never  left  her 
alone  again,  longer  than  to  go  downstairs  after  an  armful  of  wood, 
but  even  in  the  midst  of  conversation  she  would  stop  and  say, 
"  Listen !    Now  don't  you  hear  it,  the  steps  in  the  hallway  ?  " 

To  be  sure,  the  great,  empty  building  was  full  of  whisperings 
and  patterings,  rustlings,  and  sighings,  and  moanings,  enough  to 
shake  stronger  nerves  than  hei-s.  Often  a  low,  intermittent  hum 
went  on,  like  the  buzz  of  voices.     At  times  they  could  all  but 
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make  out  the  words  of  the  conversation.  That,  he  satisfied  her, 
was  a  draft  of  air  circlhig  about  in  the  rotunda.  The  footfalls  he 
never  could  hear.  The  Voice  she  said  nothing  about ;  and  in- 
deed it  was  a  good  while  before  she  heard  it  again. 

But  the  footfalls  and  the  whisperings  were  more  than  she  could 
endure.  "Let  us  go!  Let  us  leave  this  dreadful  place  I"  she 
murmured  pleadingly  at  last. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late,"  he  replied,  regarding  her  anxiously. 
"  It  is  liable  to  snow  any  day  now.  But  we  will  move.  We  will 
find  some  smaller,  cozier  house,  where  there  are  not  so  many 
noises  and  echoes.     We  will  go  and  look  for  one  right  now." 

They  went  out  under  a  leaden  sky,  and  found  a  residence  in 
toleral)le  repair  that  gave  promise  of  dry  quarters ;  but  the  search 
had  consumed  the  afternoon,  and  the  moving  must  be  deferred 
until  the  morrow.  When  the  morrow  dawned,  the  snow  was  fall- 
ing in  a  cloud,  and  any  change  of  base  was  out  of  the  question. 
So  then  they  set  themselves  to  endure  with  cheerfulness.  Neither 
was  a  weakling.  They  kept  themselves  busy.  He  split  wood 
and  minded  the  hoi-ses,  and  she  kept  with  him  and  helped  liim. 
She  cooked  and  swept,  and  he  helped  her.  They  played  the  man- 
dolin and  sang,  and  beat  one  another  at  cards.  Every  day  he 
promenaded  her  up  and  down  the  halls  and  long  dining-room  so 
many  miles  for  a  constitutional.  He  made  a  bow  and  arrows,  and 
they  practised  archery.  They  played  paper  chase  through  the 
rooms,  and,  when  hunted  too  closely,  she  would  recall  a  childish 
accomplishment  to  her  aid,  and  slide  down  the  banisters !  Out- 
side the  snow  fell  and  drifted,  and  the  silence  of  the  summer 
became  in  their  memories  as  the  clatter  of  looms  in  comparison 
with  this  silence  of  winter,  broken  only  by  the  fall  of  mimic 
avalanches  from  the  eaves  of  some  house,  or  the  howl  of  a  gray 
wolf  drawn  from  afar  by  the  scent  of  their  beasts,  stabled  in  the 
basement. 

Eve  seemed  well  on  the  way  to  recovery  from  her  temporarj' 
panic,  when  one  day  she  heard  the  little  Voice  again.  They  were 
having  a  paper  chase,  and  she  was  eagerly  pursuing  Adam  through 
the  empty  rooms,  when  the  Voice  said,  ''  Mamma !  "  and  brought 
her  up  short.  After  that  it  spoke  to  her  with  increasing  fre- 
quency ;  never  when  she  was  listening  for  it  and  dreading  it,  or 
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(as  she  sometimes  did)  longing  for  it,  but  always  when  she  was 
busy  and  absorbed  in  something  else ;  or  waking  her  up  out  of 
sleep,  and  bringing  her  upright  in  her  bed,  trembling  like  a  leaf, 
and  with  wide  eyes  staring  into  the  darkness.  It  never  said 
aught  but  "  Mamma  I  "  or  repeated  it  the  second  time  ;  but  she 
came  to  know  at  last,  that  from  any  momentary  respite  of  self- 
forgetfulness,  or  fragmentary  happiness,  the  little  Voice  would 
call  her  back  to  her  penance.  Sometimes,  after  it  had  spoken,  slie 
could  hear  the  patter  of  tiny  feet  in  the  hallway  or  on  the  staii-s. 

So  the  weeks  went  by  over  the  dwellers  in  the  abandoned  city, 
until  one  night  they  were  aroused  by  hearing  one  of  the  horses 
below  stamping  extraordinarily.  Adam  arose  and  went  down 
hastily  to  see  what  was  amiss.  He  could  not  discover  that  any- 
thing  was,  and  returned,  shivering,  up  the  stairs.  The  bed  was 
empty,  and  in  a  panic  he  searched  about  the  rooms,  lantern  in 
hand.  At  length  he  found  Eve  cowering  in  a  corner.  *'Eve! 
Eve!  What  is  it?"  he  cried,  afraid  to  touch  her.  She  did  not 
answer,  and  her  eyes  reflected  the  light  from  the  lantern  like  an 
animal's.  "What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear?  Don't  you 
know  me  ?  "  he  asked  again,  pleadingly,  raising  the  lantern  on 
high,  so  that  the  light  fell  upon  his  face.  Reason  came  back  to 
her  eyes  slowly. 

"  Oh,  is  it  you  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  did  not  know  who  you  were  at 
first."  After  that  he  grew  in  a  manner  accustomed  to  behold 
that  strange  film  glaze  her  eyes,  when  for  a  moment,  as  she  told 
him,  her  world  grew  strange  to  her,  and  each  familiar  object  be- 
came something  never  seen  before. 

One  day,  when  he  had  been  after  an  armful  of  wood,  she  had 
disappeared  on  his  reiurn.  He  sought  her  from  room  to  room, 
through  the  echoing  halls,  opening  every  door,  calling  her  name 
aloud  at  first ;  but  ceasing  finally,  lest  the  echoes  should  add  to 
her  fright.  At  last,  on  the  third  floor,  he  came  to  a  door  that  was 
locked. 

Behind  that  sue  must  be ;  and  he  knocked,  and  called,  and  be- 
sought with  phrases  of  love,  that  she  would  open  to  him,  but 
there  was  neither  word  nor  movement  in  response.  Fearing  to 
break  the.  door  in,  lest  she  should  fling  herself  from  the  window  ; 
fearing,  too,  lest  she  should  perish  in  the  cruel  cold  of  the  un- 
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warmed  chamber,  he  framed  a  desperate  resolution.  He  entered 
the  room  adjoining  the  locked  one,  and,  softly  raising  the  window, 
crept  out  upon  a  narrow  ornamental  cornice  which  ran  around 
the  building  below  this  third  tier  of  'windows.  It  was  coated 
with  ice,  and  a  chance  as  desperate  as  a  man  would  care  to  take 
in  any  strait.  But  because  he  was  reckless  of  consequences,  he 
passed  in  safety  the  short  distance  separating  the  windows,  and 
stood  on  the  sill  of  the  next  in  comparative  safety.  If  he  found 
the  window  fast,  his  daring  were  in  vain ;  but  it  pi-oved  not  to  be. 
He  raised  the  sash  with  the  heedfulness  necessitated  by  his 
situation,  and  let  himself  into  the  room,  but  the  woman  there  was 
oblivious  to  his  presence.  She  was  kneeling  in  the  vacant  room, 
upon  the  bare  floor,  surrounded  by  the  empty  white  walls,  with 
her  head  drooping,  and  arms  moving  gently  back  and  forth  as  if 
swaying  a  cradle,  while  she  smiled  and  crooned  a  soft  lullaby. 
Noiselessly  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  stole  away ;  he 
returned  presently  with  a  blanket,  and  gently  enwrapped  that 
kneeling  form,  all  unconscious  of  his  touch,  which  had  once  had 
power  by  its  lightest  impress  to  send  an  answering  thrill  along 
every  fiber  of  sensation  throughout  her  frame.  And  then  he  left 
her  to  awake  in  her  own  time  from  a  dream  to  which  he  never 
referred.  But  the  day  was  one  that  deepened  the  lines  tliat  the 
year  had  graven  on  his  forehead. 


At  length  there  came,  one  eve,  a  strange  wind  out  of  the  upper 
sky;  all  night  it  blustered,  and  raved,  and  raced  through  the 
empty  streets  with  a  noise  as  of  marching  battalions.  ''And  in  the 
dawn,  great  masses  of  snow  began  to  come  thundering  down  from 
the  roofs  with  rush  and  roar.  A  January  thaw  had  set  in,  and 
the  air  was  vocal  with  a  thousand  lispings,  and  tricklings,  and 
tinklings,  and  gurglings,  and  cracklings,  and  creepings.  The 
very  joists  in  the  wall  seemed  to  be  feeling  the  running  of  sap  in 
their  fibers  ;  and  a  fine  ear  might  almost  have  detected  the  dance  of 
the  atoms  as  they  took  new  partners  and  arranged  themselves  in 
new  combinations  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere. 

"  Now  let  us  go  !  let  us  go  !  "  cried  Eve  eagerly,  as  she  woke 
and  hearkened;  "away  from  this  awful  place!"     All  day  the 
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strange  wind  blew»  and  under  their  eyes  as  they  watched,  the 
snow  vanished,  and  the  brown,  wet  earth  steamed  in  the  sun. 

On  the  second  day  they  turned  their  faces  southward,  their 
wagon  weighted  with  their  scanty  stores  —  and  the  treasure-box. 

The  prairie  lay  bare  before  them,  but  the  man  knew  well  that 
the  mountain  passes 'which  rose  between  them  and  freedom  were 
still  choked  with  snow. 

But  the  woman  said,  "Go!  I  must  go,  whatever  comes  of  it!  " 
and  he  made  no  further  demur.  So  they  wended  onward,  over 
the  moisture-reeking  land,  with  its  swollen  streams  and  myriad 
pools  in  every  hollow  of  the  plain. 

•         ••         •         .         •         .         •         •         .         • 

It  was  some  weeks  later  that  the  Avenger  found  them,  and 
when  he  found,  his  hand  fell  empty  of  its  vengeance ;  for  this  was 
the  manner  of  it :  Frozen,  standing  upright  in  a  huge  snowdrift, 
where  the  blizzard  had  overtaken  him,  was  the  man.  With  his 
gloved  hand  shielding  his  brow,  he  was  gazing  southward,  as  if  map- 
ping out  a  path  on  the  plain  l>elow.  At  his  back  gaped  the  portal 
of  a  mountain  defile,  a  wintry  chaos  of  glacier-rivan  rock  and  snow- 
Liden  firs,  drooping  like  weeping  willows  under  their  icy  burden. 

Passing  his  enemy  by,  the  Avenger  pressed  on  into  the  gorge; 
around  its  firat  turn,  in  a  sheltered  nook,  he  found  her  whom  he 
sought.  But  his  hand  fell  empty  again,  whether  of  vengeance  or 
of  pardon ;  for  on  her,  too,  the  ice-king  had  breathed.  She  was 
crouched  before  the  ashes  of  the  extinct  fire;  around  her  lay 
scattered  widely  the  contents  of  the  treasure-bo5c ;  while  clutched 
close  to  her  breast  by  her  rigid  fingers,  as  thougli  she  would 
shield  it  from  the  storm,  lay  a  strange  bundle  —  a  faded  shawl 
rolled  into  the  semblance  of  the  muffled  form  of  a  child.  Upon 
the  frozen  whiteness  of  the  icy  wall  behind  her  were  traced  Avith 
a  blackened  ember,  in  a  woman's  uncertain  handwriting,  these 
words :  — 

«  The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death.*' 

Afar  oflf  in  the  wilderness  tlie  beasts  of  the  wild  prowl  through 
a  deserted  city,  moldering  into  decay  while  yet  the  timbers  of  its 
fi-aming  are  unseasoned  ;  and  the  Ghost  of  the  Boom  remains  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
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A  Kindergarten  Hold-Up» 

BY   MABELL   SHIPPIE   CLARKE. 

AM  MURPHY  knew  no  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  except  that,  as  policemen  ob- 
jected to  certain  things,  it  was  not  wise  to  do 
those  things  when  an  officer  was  near.  As  Sam 
and  the  other  boys  ran  away  always  whenever 
one  of  them  cried  ''  Cop,"  no  matter  how  in- 
nocent their  diversion,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  his  standards  were  somewhat  confused. 

He  did  not  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood.  The 
language  which  served  his  purpose  best  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
language  wisest  for  him  to  use. 

As  to  stealing,  the  rule  that  Sam  followed  was  of  the  simplest, 
—  "  If  you  see  anything  you  want,  get  it  if  you  can." 

It  had  been  a  source  of  pride  to  Sam's  father  and  mother  that 
they  had  evaded  the  officials  and  kept  him  out  of  school.  He 
brought  beer  for  them,  though  tliey  always  complained  that  the 
measure  was  not  full  wlien  he  was  the  bearer.  He  took  care  of 
the  baby.  He  was  too  useful  as  a  recipient  of  stray  kicks  and 
curses  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  school. 

It  was  when  Sam  was  a  stunted,  old-looking  boy  of  ten,  and 
the  baby,  Sal,  was  five,  that  many  things  happened. 

For  several  years  he  had  made  a  living  by  holding  horses,  selling 
papers,  blacking  boots,  and  taking  unto  himself  any  stray  articles 
not  properly  looked  after  by  careless  owners.  He  smoked  and 
drank  whenever  he  had  a  chance.  He  swore  almost  as  choicely 
as  did  his  father.  He  sat  in  the  upper  balcony  at  the  theater 
O-nd  whistled  sbrilly  when  any  of  the  actors  uttered  patriotic 
speeches.  He  could  read  a  little,  having  learned  from  signboards 
and  from  the  head-lines  of  the  papers  that  he  sold. 

Being  quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  it  made  no  difference 
in  his  welfare  when  his  father  was  sent  to  iail  for  life  for  kill- 
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ing  Sandy  Mike  Sullivan  in  a  fight.  His  mother  and  the  baby 
seemed  to  get  on  as  well  as  usual,  and  it  was  several  months 
before  Sam  noticed  that  he  was  kept  short  of  money  all  the 
time,  because  his  mother  asked  him  so  often  for  "  Jist  a  nickel. 
Sammy,  bye." 

He  knew  for  what  she  spent  it.  It  was  no  new  thing  to  him 
to  see  her  drunk,  and  he  did  not  care  if  she  were ;  but  it  galled 
him  to  think  how  she  had  been  doing  him  out  of  his  money, 
when  he  prided  himself  on  his  sharpness.  So  he  put  an  end  to 
this  drain  on  the  exchequer  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not  re- 
turning  at  night  to  sleep  in  the  one  room  that  the  Murphys 
called  home. 

It  was  two  weeks  after  he  adopted  this  plan  before  he  thought 
that  he  would  like  to  see  the  baby, —  Sam  was  fond  of  the  baby, 
—  and  climbed  the  steep  stairs  of  the  tenement  house.  The  door 
of  his  mother's  room  was  open.  Sam  stepped  in  and  looked  about. 
Not  so  much  as  a  chair  was  left.  He  gave  a  prolonged  whistle, 
and  went  across  the  entry  to  Mrs.  O'Brien's  to  make  inquiries. 

"  Where's  me  mudder  ?  "  he  asked,  dispensing  with  prelimina- 
ries. 

"Dead,"  replied  the  frowzy  woman  before  him,  with  tlie  un- 
conscious brutality  of  her  kind. 
"How?" 

"Got  drunk,  an'  fell  down  the  stair  an'  broke  her  back,  God 
rist  her  sowl." 

" Where's  de  baby?" 
"  The  cop,  he  took  her  to  an  institution." 

Sam  turned  away  without  another  word.  Tliere  Xvas  a  queer 
feeling  inside  of  him.  He  thought  it  was  because  Sal  had  gone 
to  an  institution,  than  which  he  held  nothing  in  greater  horror,  not 
even  the  jail. 

With  a  heritage  of  vice  and  a  training  in  crime  as  his  equip- 
ment for  this  world's  warfare,  Sam  entered  upon  his  independent 
career.  He  was  quick  and  shrewd,  and  he  always  could  fill  his 
stomach,  and  not  infrequently  liLs  pockets.  At  times  he  procured 
regular  employment,  —  once  as  guard  for  a  green  goods  man,  to 
let  him  know  of  any  danger  when  he  was  interviewing  a 
"sucker";    once,  after  he    had  grown   into   a  broad-shouldered 
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fellow  of  gi'eat  strength,  as  "bouncer"  for  a  saloon.     But  he  pre- 
ferred to  live  by  his  wits,  —  there  was  more  excitement  in  it. 

It  was  fifteen  years  after  his  mother's  death  that  a  morning  in 
late  May  found  him  on  the  outskirts  of  a  suburban  town,  Nor- 
liam,  near  Boston.  Sam  always  tramped  for  six  montlm  in  the 
year.  He  had  developed  a  taste  for  the  country;  he  made  a 
living  easily,  and  met  agreeable  companions.  Usually  he  rode 
on  freight  trains  at  night,  and  walked  the  country  roads  in  the 
daytime.  This  morning  he  was  in  a  temper  at  variance  with 
the  sweet  May  air  that  filled  his  lungs.  By  mistake  he  had  left  the 
train  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  village  than  he  had  realized; 
it  was  already  after  nine  o'clock,  and  he  had  had  no  breakfast. 

Fortunately,  he  spied  a  cottage  in  the  distance,  and  bent  his 
steps  to  it.  As  he  came  near,  the  cottage  resolved  itself  into  a 
plain  white  building  of  a  shape  common  to  New  England,  and  he 
heard  children's  laughter  and  singing,  and  the  tramp  of  little 
feet. 

"  It's  a  bloomin'  school,"  he  muttered.  "  No  grub  here." 
,  Still,  he  did  not  continue  his  walk,  for  now  there  sounded  from 
the  piano  a  lively  march  which  he  had  heard  many  a  time  from 
the  street  bands  in  New  York.  Besides,  he  saw  in  the  square 
entry-way  of  the  old-fashioned  schoolhouse,  beneath  little  coats 
and  hats,  a  row  of  luncheon  baskets.     He  eyed  them  critically. 

"  Dere  ain't  a  square  meal  in  the  whole  of  'em,  but  dere  liet- 
ter'n  nothing ; "  and  he  stepped  cautiously  in,  and  devoured  the 
contents  of  the  first  three  receptacles  in  the  row  in  an  incredibly 
short  time. 

He  was  consuming  a  bread  and  butter  sandwich,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  second  mouthful,  which  was  also  the  last,  his  eye 
fell  on  a  little  hole  in  the  corner  of  a  pane  of  tlie  glazed  glass 
door.  The  music  had  ceased  now,  and  a  confused  and  soft-toned 
murmur  was  heard  that  aroused  Sam's  curiosity. 

"Wot  is  them  kids  doin',  I  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
applied  his  eye  to  the  hole  with  tlie  promptness  that  chanicterized 
his  arrival  at  a  decision. 

Once  in  command  of  the  scene,  Sam  i-emained  motionless  and 
lost  in  amazement.  Ten,  twelve,  seventeen,  he  counted,  of  the 
prettiest  little  creatures,  boys  and  girls,  the  oldest  not  over  five. 
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He  had  seen  childi'en  like  them  in  the  Park  in  New  York,  but 
never  so  many  together,  or  witli  their  liats  off.  Yellow  curls  and 
brown,  blue  eyes  and  black,  and  an  array  of  white  pinafores, 
whose  cl&dii  crispness  impressed  Sara  like  lace  and  ribbons. 

It  was  a  kindergarten  established  by  the  early  comers  among 
Norham's  summer  residents,  who  had  hired  this  deserted  school- 
house,  not  very  near  any  of  them,  and  hence  equally  accessible 
—  or  inaccessible — to  all,  had  had  it  fitted  up  witli  long,  low 
tables  and  little  chaii^s,  and  had  installed  therein  as  teacher  a 
ward  of  Mi's.  Humphrey  Brandon's. 

As  Sam  watched,  the  little  people  about  the  tables  began  to 
model  in  clay,  while  the  teacher  told  a  story  of  a  mother  bird  and 
her  bii'dlings ;  and  one  after  another  of  the  pretty  children  went 
to  her  to  show  the  nest  and  eggs  which  had  grown  as  the  tale 
progressed. 

Looking  and  listening  though  lie  was,  Sam  neither  saw  nor 
heai-d  a  little  girl  who  ran  to  the  door  beliind  which  he  stood, 
and  pulled  it  open,  revealing  to  the  astonislied  teacher  and  childi'en 
a  disreputable,  unshaven  ti-amp,  in  a  stooping  position. 

The  teacher  sprang  to  her  feet  in  alarm,  though  in  an  instant 
she  was  controlled,  that  she  might  not  make  the  children  afraid. 
She  was  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  not  comely,  though  her  face  looked 
sweet  and  motherly,  as  she  chisped  one  sobbing  child  to  her 
breast,  and  walked  a' step  nearer  to  the  door. 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

Now  the  unmasking  of  Sam's  ambush  had  disconcerted  him 
more  than  lie  would  have  acknowledged  even  to  himself,  and  the 
effort  at  recovery  of  his  self-possession  caused  him  to  assume 
the  air  of  audacity  which  had  made  him  for  yeai*s  the  idol  of  the 
urchins  of  Mulberiy  Bend.  It  angered  him,  too,  to  see  how  the 
mere  sight  of  him  standing  in  the  doorway  had  thrown  into  con- 
fusion the  pretty  scene  cm  which  he  had  been  looking.  Stmighten- 
ing  himself  with  an  air  of  im[)udence  and  connnand  that  made 
the  poor  teacher  shake  with  fright,  he  replied  to  her  question. 

^*  Wot  kin  you  do  fer  me  ?  A  lot,  miss.  I  come  to  see  you 
an'  fie  little  kids.  Trot  'em  out.  Show  me  dere  paces;"  and 
Sani  seated  himself  in  the  magisterial  seat,  ivith  an  assumption  of 
being"  very  much  at  his  eiise,  and  an  effort  at  resemblance  to  a 
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well-known  alderman  whom  once  he  had  seen  take  the  chair  at  a 
primary. 

'^  You  mean  that  you  would  like  to  see  some  of  their  games  ?  " 

**  Yes.     An'  have  'em  sing,"  commanded  Sam. 

Here  was  a  way  to  quiet  the  children,  who,  in  their  accustomed 
routine,  would  forget  the  forbidding  aspect  of  their  visitor.  Mak- 
ing them  form  a  circle,  their  mistress  lead  their  thin,  sweet  voices 
in  the  song  of  the  carpenter  and  farmer,  with  gestures  illustrative 
of  their  occupations.  Then  they  sat  in  their  little  chairs  and 
listened  to  an  account  of  the  lighthouse  and  its  usefulness  to 
sea-farers,  and  they  built  lighthouses  of  blocks,  and  "sweet 
teacher,"  as  one  child  called  her,  lighted  candles  in  some  of  them, 
and  sailed  a  paper  boat,  safely  avoiding  the  reefs  and  danger  points 
marked  by  the  lights. 

Sam  looked  on  with  an  interest  amounting  to  absorption. 
Never  had  he  supposed  that  childhood  contained  such  interests, 
such  pleasures,  such  stores  of  information.  His  mind  went  back 
to  his  own  early  days,  and  he  dimly  felt  that  its  excitements 
were  not  to  be  compared  to  these  delights.  He  thought  of  his 
father  and  mother.  He  had  heard  that  his  father  had  died 
in  jail.  He  had  spent  two  yeai*s  in  the  same  jail  himself.  He 
never  looked  for  his  mother's  grave — never  even  asked  its 
whereaboutis.  He  thought  of  Sal,  and  wondered.  It  was  years 
since  any  of  them  had  come  into  his  memory. 

The  blocks  were  being  put  away  to  the  music  of  a  merry  tune, 
when  the  teacher's  voice  reached  him  as  from  a  distance,  and 
her  face  was  seen  as  through  a  mist. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  children's  weaving?  " 

Sam  nodded  grimly  without  looking  up,  and  gazed  with  an  aj)- 
proach  to  reverence  at  the  little  figures  that  brought  him  pattern 
after  pattern  of  woven  strips  of  paper,  and  the  little  fingers  that 
held  the  sheets.  He  hardly  saw  the  first  ones,  but,  as  the  mist 
cleared  away,  occasionally  he  nodded  judicially,  saying:  — 

"  Bully,"  or,  "  Bloomin'  pretty,  little  kid." 

A  feeling  of  shame  came  over  him  that  he  had  been  so  touched, 
and  he  felt  that  his  autocracy  needed  support ;  so  he  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  thrust  his  thumbs  into  his  armholes,  and  ordered:  — 

"Teacher,  make  'em  march." 
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She  had  placed  them  in  line,  with  the  tallest  boy  at  the  head, 
and  was  passing  by  him  to  go  to  the'  piano,  when  the  tramp  sud- 
denly exclaimed :  — 

"  Stop !  "  —  in  a  tone  that  made  her  knees  vibmte. 

"Where  did  yous  git  dat?"  he  said,  pointing  a  dirty  finger  at 
a  silver  coin  hanging  from  her  watch  chain,  and  adding  reassur- 
ingly :  — 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  swipe  yer  ticker,  don't  be  scared." 

"This?  I've  had  it  always,"  returned  the  girl,  holding  up  the 
dime  with  its  engraving  on  one  side.  Sam  took  it  between  his 
thumb  and  finger,  very  much  to  her  discomfiture,  and  read  on  it, 
in  well-cut  letters  :  — 

SAM. 

and  underneath,  rudely  scratched :  — 

There  came  to  his  remembrance  like  a  flash  the  day  when  he 
had  found  that  coin  engraved  with  his  name,  and  with  a  hole 
drilled  through  it,  in  the  street,  and  how  he  had  taken  it  home, 
and  had  scratched  on  it  with  his  knife  the  baby's  name,  and  had 
tied  it  about  her  neck  with  a  piece  of  pink  string. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  demanded,  looking  at  her  earnestly,  and 
still  holding  the  coin. 

"  Sally  Brandon." 

"  Go  on." 

"  Mrs.  Humphrey  Brandon's  adopted  daughter." 

"  Who's  yer  father  ?  " 

The  girl  was  almost  crying. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  came  from  a  home  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Brandon  adopted  mo  and  had  me  trained  to  teach." 

"  Why  d  she  call  you  Sally?  " 

"  They  told  her  at  the  home  that  that  was  all  of  my  name  that 
the  policeman  who  took  me  there  told  them,  and  they  gave  her 
this  to  keep  for  me.     It  was  round  my  neck  when  I  was  received." 

Sam  now  was  sure  of  her  identity.  She  was  Sal,  the  baby. 
He  looked  at  her  keenly,  then  sat  down  again,  saying  briefly :  — 

"  Set  de  kids  agoin'." 
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While  the  merry  march  sounded  against  his  deaf  ears,  Sam 
revolved  the  situation.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  he  had 
found  any  one  whose  "leg"  he  could  "pull,"  he  would  have 
pulled  it  without  hesitation.  Something  of  the  sort  he  tliought 
of  now,  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  could  persuade  her  of  his 
identity,  even  though  her  baby  mind  had  retained  no  memory  of 
the  tenement-house  days.  At  any  rate,  he  could  frighten  her  out 
of  money. 

But,  strangely  enough,  he  did  not  want  to,  and  this  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  when  there  was  a  chance  of  "  boodle." 

He  looked  at  her  smootli  hair,  her  sweet  face,  her  neat  dress; 
he  watched  her  skill  as  the  music  ran  out  from  beneath  her  swift 
fingere;  he  remembered  her  control  over  the  children,  and  her 
evident  knowledge  of  her  profession.  His  thinking  resolved  itself 
into  a  murmur  inaudible  to  her. 

"  I  guess  she  ain't  got  no  use  fer  a  brudder  like  me  ;  an\"  he 
added  with  grim  humor,  "I  dunno's  I  could  use  a  sister  like  her." 

So  never  a  word  said  Sam  on  the  subject,  and  when  the  march 
was  over  he  took  his  leave. 

"  Much  obliged,  teacher,  fer  yer  perliteness.  T  wisht  Vd  a  had 
a  school  like  dis  when  I  was  a  brat,  an'  I'm  much  obliged  to  de 
little  kids,  too.     Good-by." 

"  Good-by ! "  they  shouted  in  chorus,  and  the  little  girl  whose 
weaving  he  had  described  as  "  blooming  pi*etty,"  cried  :  — 

"  Come  again ! " 

Sam  stepped  into  the  open  air,  and  looked  at  the  blue  sky,  and 
up  and  down  the  road,  and  then  walked  off  with  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  pockets,  whistling  very  loudly  the  march  that  the 
teacher  had  just  played. 
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The  Guardian  of  Mystery  Island. 

BY   DR.    BDMOND    NOLCINI. 

JN  the  white  slope  of  the  sandy  beach  at  Orr,  a 
company  of  fishermen,  just  in  from  the  night's 
catch,  were  variously  employed  in  loading, 
disposing  of  their  traps,  or  mending  their  nets. 
There  were  two  quiet  figures  in  the  picture 
outlined  in  the  clear  summer  atmosphere  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  sea.  A  young  man,  who  marked  three 
points  ahead  in  the  line  of  intellectual  development,  was  standing 
beside  an  overturned  boat,  upon  which  was  seated  an  old  fisher- 
man, engaged  in  mending  his  net,  and  conveying  to  the  attentive  , 
ear  of  his  companion  some  interesting  bits  of  information  concein- 
ing  the  surrounding  islands  of  the  bay.  There  were  relative  values 
an  artist  would  have  appreciated,  afforded  by  the  contrast  in  dress 
and  person  of  the  two  men.  The  fair,  sensitive  face  of  the  young 
man,  with  his  lithe  and  elegant  figure  coolly  clad  in  white  flannel, 
was  a  complement  to  the  burly  form  of  the  sailor,  roughly  clothed, 
and  with  weather-stained  features  composing  a  simple  but  kindly 
countenance,  well  shaded  under  an  oilskin  hat. 

"  No  land  twixt  her  en  Spain,  sir." 

"A  period  between  continents,"  interrupted  the  young  man 
jocosely. 

"  En  I  wouldn't  go  anighst  her  fur  all  the  gold  en  the  mint. 
Thar's  plenty  of  land  twixt  her  en  us,  thank  God !  Ye  ken  see 
she's  the  furtherest  out  nor  all  the  islands." 

"  Yes,  I  see,  Tom,*'  replied  the  young  man,  directing  a  quizzical 
glance  toward  a  small  dark  spot  between  the  two  spaces  of  blue. 
"  She  must  be  ten  miles  out." 

"Nigh  outer  it." 

"  Well,  what  is  out  there  to  prevent  a  man  from  visiting  your 
*  Mystery  Island,'  if  he  wants  to  ?" 

"  Fur  one  thing,  sir,  Kidd's  gold  ez  buried  out  thar,  but  thar 
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hain't  a  feller  on  this  yer  coast  dar's  to  go  anighst  it.  Cauz  the 
cove,  what's  only  a  narrer  cut  twixt  two  cliffs  thet  crawls  inter 
sarpent  ledges  under  the  warter,  makes  it  a  damned  nasty  place 
ter  git  inter,  even  ef  it  warn't  guarded  — " 

"  Guarded  ?     Guarded  by  whom  ?  " 

"  A  dorg,  a  confounded  sperret  dorg,  with  eyes  like  lightliouse 
lanterns,  thet  kin  be  seed  ten  miles  out,  whenever  anything  is  goin' 
ter  harpen.  Whoever  sees  thet  ar  dorg  might  just's  well  make 
peace  with  God,  fer  he  hain't  likely  ter  stay  round  much  longer 
'mong  men." 

The  young  man,  whose  name  was  Lenartson,  —  Sam  Lenarteon, 
■ —  laughed  outright.  It  seemed  the  most  ridiculous  story  he  had 
ever  heard  credited  by  otherwise  sensible  men.    ' 

He  determined  at  once  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  their  foolish 
superstitions. 

''Tom,"  he  said,  wheeling  about  impulsively,  "give  me  a  dory 
and  a  pair  of  oai-s,  and  I  will  go  out  there  to-day  and  explode  all 
your  thrilling  romance  about  the  island." 

"  My  God,  sir !  "  Tom  dropped  his  horny  hands  helplessly,  an 
ashy  pallor  creeping  over  his  face. 

"Yer  don't  know,  sir.  Twenty  yeai's  ago,  sir,  there  was  a 
party  of  young  chaps  from  the  city,  who  wouldn't  hear  to  nuthin', 
went  out  there  en  never  come  back.  Ye  hain't  lived  round  these 
parts  en  watched  the  signs.  Thar's  the  awfullest  rocket  strikes 
this  yer  coast  en  a  hurricane  eveiy  tim6  thet  unarthly  beast  ez 
seed.  'Twould  be  like  a  helpin'  ye  to  commit  suicide;  et's 
damned  folly  ter  think  uv  et." 

"  Tom,  you  might  just  as  well  let  me  have  your  boat  as  to  put 
me  to  the  trouble  of  getting  another,  as  I  shall  certainly  go  out 
to  Mysteiy  Island,  and  I  should  like  to  go  this  morning.  I  vow 
solemnly  to  break  the  awful  spell  which  has  power  over  you  only 
from  your  belief  in  it.  And  when  I  have  entered  the  cove, 
braved  the  dog,  and  upset  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  supposed  to 
1)0  established  there,  not  one  of  you  fellows  will  dispute  my  right 
to  Kidd's  gold." 

Tom's  revolutions  of  thought  were  too  slow  to  frame  a  new 
objection.  Hypnotized  by  the  spirit  and  energy  of  his  companion, 
he  xose  from  his  seat,  pointing  doggedly  at  the  boat. 
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"  Ef  ye  will,  ye  will,  I  spoze ;  take  her  en  go ;  ye  don't  go 
unwarned. 

"  Ye  ken  look  out  fur  a  squall,"  he  shouted  after  the  departing 
youth,  who  flung  up  his  hat  like  a  person  taking  leave  of  a  party 
of  particular  friends,  as  he  paddled  out. 

Sam  was  not  by  nature  over-cautious,  so  that  the  admonition 
regarding  the  weather  gave  him  no  concern  of  mind  as  he  floated 
past  the  beautiful  islands  of  Casco  Bay.  One  after  another  they 
disappeared  behind  him,  as  the  island  for  which  his  oars  were  bent 
loomed  up  more  definitely  before  him.  Suddenly,  conscious  of  a 
chill  i)enetrating  the  atmosphere,  he  looked  up,  to  remark  a  mar- 
shaling force  of  clouds  that,  unperceived  by  him,  had  been 
marching  up  the  heavenly  plain  for  the  last  half  hoiir,  and  were 
now  rapidly  darkening  with  a  summer  shower. 

An  ominous  lash  of  the  wind  struck  the  bosom  of  the  great 
deep.  With  a  startled  throb,  it  lifted  the  boat  sharply.  Sam 
looked  around  him  with  critical  and  troubled  eyes. 

He  was  not  far  from  the  little  cove,  which  presented  itself  as  a 
sharply  inclined  sand-bar  displayed  between  the  cliffs  that  rose 
precipitously  upon  either  side  of  it. 

But  the  ledges  upon  either  side  of  the  passage  rendered  it  so 
narrow  and  dangerous  that  they  were  called  the  Black  Snakes. 
Around  them  the  seething  tide  boiled  like  a  witch's  pot,  flinging 
the  white  foam  of  the  angry  billows  high  against  the  cliffs,  that 
returned  it  with  such  force  that  a  boat  carried  in  this  direction 
must  have  been  doomed  to  certain  destruction. 

Just  as  Lenartson  wiis  about  to  bresvst  the  wave  which  should 
have  carried  him  safely  into  the  little  harbor,  a  fierce  gust  of  wind 
from  an  unexpected  quarter  seize<l  upon  his  light  craft,  and  before 
he  could  make  an  effort  to  resist  it,  he  was  whirled  about  broad- 
side upon  one  of  the  rising  breakers.  In  this  position,  half  cap- 
sized and  water  logged,  blinded  by  the  falling  rain,  his  face  wet 
by  the  salt  spray,  he  must  have  been  borne  to  certain  death  had 
not  the  capricious  wind,  playing  with  tlie  fmil  craft  like  a  paper 
toy,  suddenly  reversed  it.  Thus  it  wi\s  set  upon  the  crest  of  a 
falling  breaker  in  such  a  direction  as  to  be  flung  into  the  cove, 
landing  with  a  sharp  collision  some  twenty  feet  up  the  beach. 

The  shock  threw  Lenartson  face  forward,  where  he  lay  for  a 
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moment  half  stunned.  Then,  as  a  flash  of  light  and  crash  of 
thunder  aroused  him  to  a  sense  of  danger,  he  sprang  out  of  the 
boat,  dragging  it  up  the  incline  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  the 
returning  wave.  After  finding  a  broken  stake,  to  which  he  secured 
his  boat,  he  fled  to  the  trees,  seeking  shelter  from  the  rain  among 
the  tall  and  serried  columns  of  pine  and  fir,  whose  thick  mat  of 
interlaced  branches  made  the  darkness  almost  impenetrable. 

When,  the  shower  ended,  light  through  the  breaking  clouds 
penetrated  the  internal  fastness,  Lenartson  discovered  a  rank 
growth  of  foliage  not  common  to  these  islands  nor  the  latitude  in 
which  they  were  located.  Everywhere  flowers  and  plants  of  varie- 
gated hues  were  massed  in  such  rich  profusion  as  to  suggest  the 
land  of  the  deadly  cobra,  while  even  the  more  familiar  trees  had 
reached  a  height  and  breadth  that  seemed  wholly  foreign. 

As  he  began  to  work  his  way  through  the  thick  undergrowth 
toward  the  interior,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  not  only  that  the 
island  was  uninhabited,  but  that  the  place  had  not  been  marked 
by  human  footsteps  for  many  years,  as  the  small  animals,  and  the 
birds  that  flew  from  cover,  seemed  quite  fearless. 

He  had  but  just  arrived  at  this  conclusion  when  there  rose  upon 
the  air  the  distinct  bay  of  a  dog,  apparently  not  many  feet  away. 

Evidently  some  one  else  had  chosen  the  same  day  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  island. 

Led  by  the  sound  of  the  animal's  voice,  he  soon  emerged  upon 
what  had  been  a  small  clearing,  but  at  the  present  time  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  second  growth  of  trees,  shooting  up  over  au 
area  of  a  hundred  square  feet.  Here,  amidst  a  medley  of  decayed 
stumps  and  underbrush,  he  saw  a  rude  board  hut,  before  which, 
with  his  nose  in  the  air,  sat  the  dog  who  had  led  him  to  question 
and  investigation. 

But,  far  from  being  the  formidable  creature  of  the  fisherman's 
yarn,  this  noble  wreck  of  the  mastiff  breed  was  ill  fitted  to  hold 
midnight  revels  with  hurricanes  and  to  conjure  with  infernal 
powei-s,  since  every  fiber  of  his  poor  old  body  seemed  to  call  for 
a  blanket  and  a  kennel. 

I  lis  eyes,  instead  of  appearing  the  baleful  globes  of  fire  that 
fishennen's  fancies  had  made  visible  ten  miles  out  at  sea,  were 
rather  dim  and  piteous  in  their  appeal  for  friendly  recognition. 
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The  poor  creature  had  somehow  missed  his  master  —  or  such 
was  Sam's  conclusion  —  and  in  dog  ang\iish  thus  lamented  his 
misfortune. 

"  Hullo,  old  boy  I  have  you  lost  him  ?  Well,  never  mind,  we'll 
set  that  straight  directly." 

Having  convinced  himself  by  a  glance  into  the  interior  of  the 
cabin,  which  was  filled  with  spiders'  webs  and  their  crafty 
weavers,  that  it  had  not  been  used  for  many  years,  Lenartson 
turned  once  more  to  the  dog. 

"  Come,  Jack,"  he  said,  *'  let  us  go  after  your  master." 

With  one  of  those  peremptory  barks  that  is  interpreted  as  dog 
consent,  the  great  lion- like  creature  bounded  into  the  thicket. 

This  action  served  to  reveal  what  had  at  one  time  been  a  path, 
but  now,  like  every  other  eflFort  of  man  here,  indicated  a  conten- 
tion with,  and  partial  subjection  to,  the  native  wildness  of  the 
woodland. 

Through  bramble  and  brier  they  pushed  along  the  overgrown 
path,  the  dog  still  ahead,  until  a  space  of  light  suddenly  penetrated 
the  open  branches  of  the  trees.  A  moment  later,  they  emerged 
upon  a  plot  of  ground,  where  was  revealed  to  Lenartson's  astonished 
gaze  a  stately  old  mansion,  built  of  stone,  and  enclosed  by  neglected 
terraces  and  overgrown  gardens,  upon  which,  at  some  time,  had 
been  bestowed  much  expense  and  care. 

Now,  however,  the  sharp  tooth  of  time  had  gnawed  into  the 
vitals  of  the  old  place,  from  the  broken  chimneys  and  sunken 
flags  of  the  walks  to  the  defaced  and  fallen  fence,  rotting  away 
beneath  the  mold  of  the  drifting  leaves. 

The  deserted  house  conveyed  an  air  of  melancholy  to  all  of  its 
surroundings. 

It  seemed  a  little  singular  to  the  young  man,  as  he  came  upon 
this  scene,  that  no  person  at  Orr  had  ever  mentioned  its  builders 
and  occupants  to  him. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  wondered. 

The  dog  left  him  no  time  to  consider  this  point  at  length.  He 
bounded  up  the  steps,  ran  across  the  stone  veranda,  and  leaped 
through  the  wide  door  into  the  hall,  at  the  entrance  of  which  rose 
a  flight  of  winding  stone  stairs. 

As  lenartson  mq.de  haste  to  follow  him,  he  had  time  to  notice 
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that  the  curtains  at  the  lower  windows  were  rendered  almost  in- 
visibly from  the  outside  by  the  thick  veil  of  dust  encrusting  the 
glass  panes.  He  further  felt  the  chill  of  a  damp  and  moldy 
house  while  ascending  the  stairs. 

The  upper  hall  presented  a  tableau  in  still  life  of  open  doors, 
dusty  floor,  and  cobwebbed  comers.  His  steps  seemed  to  evoke 
a  ghostly  ring  of  answering  echoes  through  the  vacant  halls.  As 
the  dog  passed  through  one  of  the  open  doors  leading  oflE  at  the 
right  of  the  staircase,  Lenartson  paused  upon  the  threshold  to 
listen  to  the  labored  breathing  of  a  sick  or  dpng  person. 

Another  moment,  and  his  singular  quest  had  brought  him  to  the 
bedside  of  an  old  woman,  lying  beneath  a  heap  of  worn  silk  quilts 
and  battered  blankets,  tossed  about  her  emaciated  figfure  in  utmost 
confusion.  The  lips,  thin,  seamed,  and  crossed  by  yellow  wrinkles, 
were  parted  above  toothless  gums  in  an  almost  vain  struggle  for 
breath.  The  talon-like  fingers  clutched  nervously  at  the  worn 
coverlid,  as  the  great  creature  at  Lenartson's  side  leaped  upon  the 
bed,  lapping  the  withered  cheek  of  his  mistress  ;  then  settled  down, 
with  his  head  upon  his  paws,  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  appeal  upon  the 
stranger. 

In  bewilderment  Lenartson  glanced  about  the  room,  to  observe^ 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  absence  of  care  denoted  in  the  carpet  of 
dust  upon  the  oak  floor,  the  array  of  cobwebs  festooning  the  ceiling 
or  woven  across  the  brocade  shades  depending  in  sags  from  the 
four  large  windows  of  the  room. 

Here  was  a  mystery  of  Mjrstery  Island  that  made  his  blood  boil 
with  indignation.  An  old  woman !  Abandoned,  it  was  evident, 
and  dying  thus,  unattended  except  by  a  dog,  her  last  earthly 
friend ! 

As  he  entered,  she  regarded  him  with  no  apparent  recognition 
of  a  human  presence,  but  turned  the  wandering  glance  of  her  wild, 
dark  eyes  toward  a  crucifix  placed  upon  a  table  near  the  head  of 
the  bed.  This  crucifix  was  the  only  thing  within  reach  of  her 
vision  to  suggest  solace  to  the  dying,  as  there  was  neither  bread 
upon  the  table  to  sustain  her  j>eri8hing  frame,  nor  ^vater  to  oool 
her  Inarched  lips. 

"You  are  sick,"  affirmed  the  young  man,  with  great  pity  vi- 
brating in  his  voice ;  "  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 
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At  the  sound  she  sprang  up  in  l)e(l,  and  glared  angrily  upon 
him  from  dark  and  cavernous  eyes.  She  stretched  forth  her  long, 
lean  arms,  away  from  whose  unlovely  bones  fell  the  tattered  lace 
of  her  nightrobe. 

"  Pierre !  Pierre  ! "  she  almost  shrieked,  as  Lenartson  shrank 
repulsed  from  the  uninviting  embrace.  "  At  last !  at  last !  Oh, 
my  God,  why  did  you  leave  me  alone  in  this  strange  deserted 
land?" 

She  spoke  in  French,  and  Lenartson,  understanding  it  well, 
thus  discovered  her  lineage. 

Then  she  had  been  deserted,  this  poor  old  creature,  —  a  refuged 
from  a  sunny  land,  abandoned  to  a  life  of  wretchedness  on  this 
forsaken  isle. 

"Madame,"  he  interrupted  in  reverent  sympathy,  "I  am  not 
Pierre;  I  am  a  stranger,  providentially  brought  to  you  in  this 
hour  of  need.  What  can  I  give  you,  food  or  drink,  and  where 
can  either  be  found?" 

With  a  aupreme  effort  she  pulled  heiself  forward,  a  movement 
that  called  his  attention  to  the  glittering  rings  that  hung  upon 
her  yellow,  shrivelled  hands. 

"  Ah !    you  would  deceive  me,  and  to  what  purpose,  I  ask  ?  " 

She  pointed  in  his  face  her  old,  skinny  forefinger,  an  index  of 
scorn  shaken  by  wrath. 

**  Sir,  I  command  you  to  leave  me.  If  alone,  well,  so  be  it. 
If  the  King's  head  has  fallen,  it  is  a  pretty  piece  of  business  these 
dogs  have  done.  Never  fear,  the  end  will  find  France  restored 
to  reason.  We  shall  make  another  King.  No,  sir !  I  decline 
your  assistance  in  this  matter.     We  are  not  a  race  of  cowards." 

As  these  scenes  unshadowed  themselves,  she  used  first  this  tone 
of  haughty  complacency,  and  then,  when  the  full  horror  of  some 
fearful  situation  made  itself  felt,  she  threw  up  her  arms  with  a 
cry  of  terror. 

"What  are  they  doing,  these  brutes  in  the  street?  It  is  she, 
my  dear  lady.  Quick,  give  my  cloak  —  this  way  —  we  must  not 
be  seen.  The  Bastile  has  fallen !  It  is  the  Conciergerie  where 
they  would  carry  our  innocent,  woe-white  queen  !  It  is  dark,  my 
dear,  —  give  me  your  hand,  —  we  are  suspected,  but  we  are  .also 
protected.     Let   us  fly!     The  nobles   are  in   the  winepress,  the 
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people  are  on  top  —  blood  flows,  curses  darken  the  air.  This  is 
not  France,  it  is  a  pandemonium  ;  it  is  a  mad-house ;   it  is  hell  I " 

Through  this  hurried,  breathless  speech  of  terror,  I^nartson 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  At  the  close  of  it  Madame  sank, 
white  with  exhaustion,  among  the  pillows.  Then,  as  the  dying 
candle  fire  flickered  into  a  blaze,  the  old  lips  muttered :  — 

"  Have  mercy,  my  lord !  Do  not  leave  me  with  these  rough 
fellows  even  for  so  short  a  time.  Do  you  believe  the  weak  hand  of 
a  woman  can  protect  such  immense  treasure  ?  The  earth  where  it 
lies  buried  is  but  an  open  storehouse,  when,  by  your  absence,  tiie 
lock  is  removed  from  silence,  and  that  devil,  cupidity,  which  I  see 
in  each  man's  eye  is  free  to  manifest  itself. 

"  Ah !  the  weed  —  the  devil- weed !  I  had  not  thought  about 
it.  Plant  it  to-morrow  upon  yonder  ledge  that  will  lift  it  to  the 
sun  and  air.  Superatition  will  stay  their  greedy  clutch  for  your 
gold,  sir  count.  It  will  live,  —  like  the  evil  in  men's  hearts,  it  is 
too  viperous  to  die." 

She  tossed  herself  uneasily.  Great  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  her  forehead. 

"  Pierre !  Pierre !  "  she  moaned,  "it  is  not  a  devil-weed,  it  ia  a 
soul  bound  and  restless ;  it  is  my  soul  shrieking  silent  maledic- 
tions to  heaven. 

"  Ah,  sir  count,  it  was  an  awkward  slip  to  take  a  woman  from 
palaces  and  thrones  to  a  hut  in  the  woods  ;  from  association  wiUi 
princes  to  a  company  of  thieves.  But  the  gold  tempted  you,  my 
poor  count.  For  the  promise  of  a  title  under  the  new  regime 
we  plotted  —  a  pirate  sold  to  you  the  secret  of  hidden  treasure. 
He  had  sailed  with  the  great  captain  ;  he  knew  it  was  here.  We 
were  an  odd  assemblage,  I  vow,  but  the  house  was  built  by  stealth, 
of  material  brought  in  the  ship,  —  the  treasure  concealed.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  secret,  but  when  two  have  a  secret  it  becomes 
public  matter.  Your  devil-weed  was  planted  to  secure  the  gold. 
Your  devil-weed  —  only  a  little  evil,  like  the  incipient  causes  of 
a  revolution ;  the  hand  that  cozened  it  into  unholy  life  and  nur^ 
tured  its  growth  grew  weak  as  the  evil  grew  strong,  to  encom- 
pass the  land.  So,  with  the  count's  devil-plant,  the  treasure  was 
no  longer  protected ;  it  was  buried  and  consumed  by  that  thing 
which  he  brought  from  India,  —  a  little  curling,  crawling  weed, 
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concealed  in  a  golden  box,  a  cousin  to  the  breathing  plant,  but  an 
apostate,  a  wretched  outcast  from  the  world  of  flowers,  embodying 
all  their  passion  of  growth  and  reproduction,  yet  endowed  with 
the  cruel  instincts  and  power  of  a  viper." 

What  was  she  talking  about?  There  seemed  so  little  co- 
herency in  what  she  said. 

From  what  he  could  patch  together  of  this  ragged  information, 
it  led  him  to  suppose  she  was  a  refuged  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, who  had  sought  these  shores  in  company  with  her  son,  or 
whoever  Pierre  or  the  count  might  have  been;  that  in  their 
flight  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  company  of  buccaneers,  who  had 
piloted  them  to  this  spot,  where  now  lay  concealed  beneath  some 
monstrous  growth  their  hidden  treasure.  But,  hark  I  she  spoke 
again,  placing  her  hand  on  the  dog's  head. 

"Ah,  RoUin,  is  it  you?  You  are  more  faithful  than  men. 
They  left  me  alone  here  to  die,  —  for  I  am  dying, —  but  in  death 
I  will  not  lie  in  quiet  amidst  this  savagery  of  nature. 

"  Would  it  be  possible,  if  my  body  were  bound  to  this  accursed 
soil,  that  my  spirit  could  abandon  the  scene  of  its  torture  ?  No ! 
no !  I  should  traverse  the  earth  until  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Like  yonder  devil-plant,  to  which  my  feet  have  worn  a  path 
through  the  wilderness,  I  should  writhe  and  creep  and  live,  forever. 

''  Back  to  France  !  O  souls  of  the  dead !  if  ye  have  ears  for 
mortal  complaint,  —  if  ye  bear  in  your  spirits  a  kinship  and  sym- 
pathy for  human  woe,  I  call  upon  you  to  witness  the  last  cry 
of  my  embodied  spirit  for  the  land  of  its  nativity :  Bear  me 
back  to  France!" 

With  a  shriek  of  agony  that  made  Lenartson's  blood  curdle, 
she  threw  her  face,  in  the  last  desperate  action  of  despair,  forward 
upon  her  knees.  Lay  thus,  with  her  features  concealed,  her  arms 
stretched  forth,  and  her  hair  straying  loosely  about  her  thin, 
white  figure  like  a  scant  and  shredded  veil. 

Lenartson,  shocked  and  awakened  from  his  trance,  hastened  to 
lift  her  so  as  to  give  her  air.  Too  late!  The  candle  had 
flickered  out.     She  was  dead. 

Gravely  he  composed  the  old  limbs  and  worn  features  of  the 
Grand  Madame.  What  a  sad  romance.  How  singular  that  he 
should  have  witnessed  the  closing  scenes  of  such  a  tragedy  I 
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Having  done  what  was  possible,  he  determined  to  return  to 
Orr,  to  give  information  of  what  had  happened.  And  if  it  was 
true  that  treasure  was  concealed  on  this  island,  the  final  ciy  of 
the  departed  soul  should  be  answered.  She  should  be  carried 
back  to  Fi-ance.  Fii*st,  however,  he  must  solve  the  final  mystery 
of  the  gold  and  the  devil-plant. 

After  a  short  search  he  discovered  what  appeared  to  be  an 
overgrown  path,  which  led  out  of  the  garden  toward  the  interior, 
directly  opposite  to  the  one  by  which  he  had  entered,  and  began 
at  once  to  make  his  way  through  it. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  an  open  space  where,  for  half  a  mile,  the 
trees  were  dwarfed  at  every  point  of  the  circle  where  they 
approached  it.  In  the  center  of  this  enclosure  of  green  earth, 
thus  denuded  of  shrubs  and  trees,  there  was  situated  a  long  ledge, 
rising  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  All 
about  it  the  tall  grass  pliantly  bent  to  the  light  touch  of  the  wind. 
Covering  the  entire  cliflf,  and  often  dripping  to  the  ground  along 
the  face  of  it,  was  a  peculiar  mass,  whose  narrow,  spiked  leaves 
presented  a  living  sea  of  green.  The  entire  plant  seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  voluntary  motion,  as  without  apparent  cause  it  rose 
and  fell  like  the  jerky  hunch'  of  an  inchworm,  or  the  ceaseless 
motion  of  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Some  of  the  limbs  of  the  plant  dropping  over  the  head  of  the 
boulder  were  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  anaconda.  They  were 
clothed  in  smooth,  mottled  bark  somewhat  resembling  the  skin  of 
that  reptile  in  color.  The  limbs  and  stems  were  set  about  with  a 
glossy  corolla  of  leaves,  about  four  inches  between  each  cluster. 
From  their  centers  depended  a  bunch  of  tendril  and  a  cluster 
of  flame-like,  star-shaped  blossoms.  Long,  and  dank,  and  dark, 
this  beautiful  devil-plant  swung  to  and  fro.  At  an  interval 
of  about  ten  seconds  the  limbs  and  tendrils  contracted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  all  of  the  leaves  together  so  as  to  entirely 
conceal  the  branches  upon  which  they  grew,  then  stretched  forth 
again. 

It  was  this  singular  motion,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  breath- 
ing plant,  which  caused  the  heaving,  crawling  motion  of  t\^ 
whole  mass  above  and  the  tremulous  vibration  of  the  limbs  b«- 
low. 
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Curiously  fascinated,  Lenartson  crept  somewhat  nearer,  hoping 
to  determine  something  of  the  chai*acter  of  the  plant's  malign 
influence  without  perilous  adventure. 

As  he  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
plant  with  the  suspicion  of  watching  for*an  enemy  in  ambush,  he 
kept  pushing  his  foot  cautiously  through  the  long  grass.  "  Was 
it  here?"  he  speculated,  "or  over  yonder,  directly  beneath  that 
restless  sea  of  leaves,  the  great  treasure  was  buried  ?  " 

Suddenly  he  struck  something  concealed  in  the  gi-ass  that 
leaped  upon  him,  coiling  with  such  a  sharp,  unexpected  pressure 
about  his  feet  and  ankles,  that,  thus  entangled,  he  was  jerked 
from  his  feet,  falling  backward  upon  the  earth.  In  this  posi- 
tion, before  he  had  time  to  struggle  to  his  knees,  he  felt  himself 
being  rapidly  drawn  toward  the  cliff,  upon  which  grew  the  great 
mass  of  the  devil-plant,  a  limb  of  which,  serpent-like,  coiled  and 
concealed  in  the  grass,  had  caught  his  wary  feet  and  was  now 
rapidly  coiling  up  his  body,  to  bear  him  with  angry  jerks  toward 
the  great  monster  plant  that,  to  Lenartson's  horrified  eyes,  appeared 
to  rise  and  approach  him,  full  of  malignant  life.  At  that  moment 
he  remembered  a  fish  knife  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
pocket,  and,  seizing  it,  he  commenced  a  desperate  attack  upon 
the  vine  as  he  struggled  to  his  knees. 

It  was  a  short,  sharply  contested  battle,  in  which  the  man  real- 
ized that,  once  within  the  grasp  of  the  great  mass  of  deadly  limbs 
and  viperous  tendrils  of  the  great  plant,  there  would  be  no  more 
to-morrows  for  him  upon  the  earth. 

He  succeeded  none  too  soon  in  freeing  himself  from  the 
obnoxious  embrace  of  the  fearful  thing,  whose*  wounded  part 
continued  by  jerky  hunches  to  retire  toward  the  main  body, 
trembling  to  receive  it  into  its  umbi-ageous  bosom  ;  while  the 
sevei-ed  portion  about  his  legs,  with  a  faint  quiver  as  of  departing 
life,  uncoiled  itself  and  dropped,  with  the  soft  thud  of  dead 
material,  lengthwise  upon  the  grass. 

Filled  with  a  great  sense  of  gratitude  and  relief,  not  unmixed 
with  horror,  he  made  haste  to  beat  a  retreat  toward  the  woodland, 
moving  backward  with  his  white  face  set  suspiciously  toward  the 
enemy.  When  once  assured  that  safe  distance  had  been  placed 
between  them,  he  stood  for  some  minutes  watching'the  heaving 
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body  of  green  with  ifo  serpent  anns  flung  over  the  cliff.  He  was 
deeply  impi^essed  by  Madarae's  charaeterization. 

"  It  is  not  a  plant !  It  is  my  soul  shrieking  maledictions  to 
heaven." 

What  was  it?  He  ceuld  not  classify  it  as  other  than  a  rare 
specimen  from  a  prehistoric  period  —  a  monstrous  growth  and 
prophecy  in  plant  life  of  the  mighty  powers  of  intelligence  destined 
to  inherit  and  subdue  the  earth,  significantly  saved  to  tliis  age  for 
the  study  and  wonder  of  man.  In  the  unreckoned  ages  of  its 
existence  it  had  survived  the  sweep  of  univei*sal  conflagration;  it 
had  beheld  the  Grod-abandoned  race  perishing  in  the  carburetted 
atmosphere,  smothered  in  subterranean  caverns,  plunged  in  boiling 
oceans,  or  buried  beneath  mounds  of  burning  cinders  that  followed 
the  trail  of  the  red  serpent  of  the  air.  It  had  witnessed  the  age 
of  darkness  and  cold,  and  now,  a  living  chronicle  of  disaster,  it 
had  been  captured  by  the  daring  hand  of  man  and  tmnsplanted  to 
a  foreign  shore. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  Lenartson  set  out  on  his  homeward 
journey.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  sea  was  calm,  so  that  nothing 
occurred  to  withdi-aw  his  mind  fi-om  meditating  deeply  upon  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  devil-plant  might  be  overcome,  the  gold 
secui^ed,  and  Madame's  body  returned  to  Fmnce. 

He  concluded  that  he  would  not  speak  to  the  people  at  Orr 
about  the  later  portion  of  his  adventure,  as  it  would  be  likely  to 
open  inquiries  that  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold,  —a 
secret  that  he  did  not  wish  at  present  to  reveal  to  them. 

Late  as  he  arrived,  for  it  was  after  sunset,  he  found  Bill  May- 
nard  awaiting  him.  The  old  fisherman  greeted  him  with 
surprise  and  emotion,  and  on  hearing  a  portion  of  the  story, 
hastened  to  bear  the  tidings  from  house  to  house.  In  consequence, 
Lenartson  found  himself  an  hour  later  besieged  at  the  hotel  by  a 
crowd  of  curious  people,  to  whom  he  rehearsed  the  tale  of  the 
finding  of  the  dog,  his  pursuit  to  the  deserted  house,  and  the 
impressive  death-bed  scene  of  the  Grand  Madame. 

The  kerosene  lamp  upon  the  clerk's  desk  made  a  narrow  circle 
of  light  around  the  room.  In  the  center  of  it  Lenartson  occupied 
a  wooden  chair.     He  frequently  changed  his  position  as  he  talked. 

Eiach  strong-featured  lad  or  bearded  and  weather-stained  man 
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kept  his  face  attentively  set  toward  the  narrator.  Eacli  sharply 
silhouetted  ghost  upon  the  white-plastered  wall  showed  scarcely 
a  tremor  of  the  immobile  figures  that  surrounded  him.  Lenart- 
son  represented  all  the  action  of  the^  company  at  the  centei*. 

The  young  man  being  unpleasantly  conscious  of  the  profound 
impression  made  upon  his  own  high-wrought  sensibilities,  at- 
tempted to  assume  an  air  of  carelessness. 

To  cover  a  slight  tremor  of  his  limbs,  which  he  could  not 
wholly  repress,  he  would  push  himself  up  on  the  back  legs  of 
his  chair,  and  sit  thus,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  talking 
almost  waggishly.  Then,  almost  irresistibly  overcome  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  feelings,  he  would  drop  suddenly  forward,  with 
a  tragic  earnestness  that  made  itself  felt  in  every  heart. 

They  comprehended  at  once  how  cruel  superstition  had  made 
them  to  this  poor  old  creature,  the  harrowing  scenes  of 
whose  death-bed  lost  nothing  by  Lenai-tson's  tragic  recital,  ex- 
cepting her  connection  with  the  concealed  gold  and  the  devil- 
plant. 

Finally,  they  agreed  that  a  company  of  twenty  men  should  ac- 
company Lenartson  in  the  morning  to  Mystery  Island,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  Madame's  body  to  Orr,  where  for  a  time,  at 
least,  it  should  remain,  peacefully  interred. 

They  did  not  separate  until  about  one  o'clock,  and  then,  few 
of  them  who  had  listened  to  the  story  slept  much  for  the  night. 
As  for  Lenartson,  he  threw  himself  dressed  upon  the  bed,  from 
which  he  frequently  started  up  to  pace  the  floor. 

All  night  he  was  haunted  by  the  cry  of  Madame's  departed 
spirit  for  the  land  of  its  nativity. 

It  lay  upon  him,  a  fearful  injunction  he  could  but  obey.  The 
devil-plant  must  in  some  way  be  overcome,  the  vast  treasure  un- 
earthed, and  Madame's  embalmed  body  returned  to  the  dear, 
sunny  land  of  her  birth. 

As  the  yacht  was  launched,  he  moved  among  them,  a  strangely 
silent  figure,  with  set  lips  and  pallid  cheek,  his  hat  pulled  low 
over  his  brow,  his  gaze  abstracted  from  present  scenes,  his  soul 
filled  in  all  its  chambers  of  sense  with  that  piteous  cry. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mystery  Island  the  mid-day  sun  had 
plowed  his  passage   to  the  zenith  without  a  cloud  to   vex  his 
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progress.  They  made  haste  to  secure  their  boats,  then  dropped 
into  Indian  file,  twenty  men^behind  their  leader,  pushing  and 
breaking  their  way  through  the  overgrown  path  towaixl  the  old 
liouse  in  the  woods. 

The  sharp  clink  of  their  stout  heels  sprang  up  behind  thera  in 
startling  echoes  along  the  wide  hall  and  stone  staipway. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  room  Lenartson  had  left  yesterday, 
so  full  of  tragic  pictures  memory  would  ever  recall,  he  stopped  a 
moment,  looking  over  his  shoulder  into  the  pale  and  kindly  faces 
behind  him. 

"  Poor  old  Madame !  It  was  here,  boys,  I  left  her  yesterday 
after  all  was  over.*' 

Thus  remarking,  he  turned  his  face  inward  and  approached  the 
bed.  He  stood  l)efore  it  aghast ;  the  bed  was  empty !  There 
was  the  yellow,  crumpled  linen,  there  were  the  soiled  blankets 
and  tattered  coveilid  which  the  long,  thin,  bejeweled  fingers  had 
plucked  at  yesterday.     But  she  and  the  dog  were  gone ! 

For  the  space  of  ten  seconds  each  man  stood  staring  in  helpless 
silence.  Then  one  of  them  ventured  to  suggest  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  the  room.  No  one  thought  of  doubting  him.  His 
face  was  too  plain  an  index  of  his  astonishment. 

"  That's  it,''  concluded  Bill  Maynard,  ^  "  You  gut  addled. 
Let's  try  another  room." 

Lenartson,  continuing  to  gaze  in  a  bewildered  way  at  the  bed, 
shook  his  head.  "  No,  it  was  right  here,  and  no  other  place, 
that  I  passed  through  the  experience  I  have  related  to  you. 
There  must  be  some  other  person  on.  the  premises,  and  all  that 
talk  about  being  deserted  was  Madame's  lunacy.  Let's  look 
about." 

As  they  commenced  their  investigation,  the  noise  of  their 
approach  and  departure  startled  the  bats  from  their  corners  in  the 
empty  rooms.  Everything  was  covered  with  dust  and  mold;  even 
the  chairs  and  floors  were  thickly  encrusted.  Through  the  holes 
in  the  roof  the  rain  had  beaten  unchecked  and  the  resulting  fungus 
life  consumed,  as  it  grew,  the  wooden  sills  and  doorwa3rs.  Cobwebs 
hung  in  festoons  from  the  ceiling,  and  cut  in  elaborate  patterns  of 
gray  lace  the  corners  of  the  rooms,  in  one  of  which  a  rabbit  had 
made  her  nest  and  was  i*earing  her  young.     Across  the  threshold 
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of  another  a  serpent  slipped  into  the  golden  shimmer  of  the  outer 
sunshine. 

In  a  cupboard  was  found  a  china  service,  and  a  silver  or  pewter 
pot  so  black  with  long  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture,  its  true 
metal  could  not  at  once  be  deteimined.  And  everywhere  was  the 
all-recording  dust,  covering  the  entire  house  like  a  pall  cloth  upon 
the  face  of  the  dead.  There  was  no  food,  nor  evidence  of  recent 
occupancy  in  the  entire  house. 

Once  again  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  to  Lenartson, 
the  question  trembling  upon  each  man's  lips  he  feared  to  utter. 

Superstition  repossessed  them.  Lenartson,  dazed  and  distressed, 
placed  his  hand  against  his  forehead,  struggling  to  think. 

Ah  !  the  devil-weed  and  the  treasure  !  If  these  things  existed 
in  reality,  it  would  establish  the  fact  of  his  having  spoken  with  a 
dying  woman  yesterday. 

"  Boys,  I  must  leave  you  for  half  an  hour.  Will  you  wait  for 
me  here  ?  " 

"  Out  there,"  they  consented  gruflBy,  pointing  to  the  garden. 
No  man  cared  to  remain  within. 

In  feverish  impatience  he  darted  away  from  them,  tearing  his 
way  along  the  gloomy  woodland  path  toward  the  spot  where  that 
terrible  thing  grew. 

At  the  point  where  the  opening  would  reveal  the  cliflf,  he 
stopped  short,  struck  by  a  chill  of  horror.  Great  drops  of  perspi- 
ration rolled  over  his  face.  His  heart  beat  with  stifling  throbs  in 
his  bosom,  while  his  hands  clenched  themselves  unconsciously. 

In  this  mood,  appalled  by  awful  doubt,  be  dashed  out  into 
the  open  space,  —  then  stopped  short,  an  exclamation  of  joy 
bursting  from  his  fevered  lips.  Thank  God,  it  was  there,  and  she 
had  been  ! 

Steeped  in  the  still  sunshine  of  the  upper  air,  that  monster 
plant  still  crawled  over  the  gray  head  of  the  great  boulder, 
emitting  fiery  sparks  from  its  bosom,  as  with  each  lift  of  its  huge 
body  the  round  rings  of  its  red  blossoms  flashed  into  view.  The 
long,  gray,  snake-like  limbs,  bristling  with  their  gay  corolla  of 
spiked  leaves,  swung,  contracted,  and  lengthened,  exactly  as  he 
had  seen  them  yesterday. 

Cautiously  he  crept  forward,  his  nervous  fingers  clutching  the 
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handle  of  his  knife,  treading  carefully  through  the  long  grass 
which  appeared  to  grow  here  like  some  dangerous  accomplice  of 
the  enemy. 

Now  he  understood  why  no  shrub  or  tree  grew  near  the  boulder. 
The  devil-plant  had,  as  it  grew,  grasped,  one  after  another,  every 
living  thing  which  could  afford  resistance  to  its  malignant  clutch. 
It  had  made  itself  a  supreme  evil  in  the  garden  of  God,  annihilat- 
ing all  living  beauty  excepting  the  long,  pliant  grass,  through 
which  it  might  creep  and  glide  towards  the  object  to  be  destroyed. 
Not  a  wonder  Madame,  who  knew  its  nature,  moaned,  ''It 
will  encompass  the  land."  And  the  treasure  beneath  it  —  Ugh ! 
the  whole  thing  grew  uncanny.  He  commenced  to  feel  that  any 
attempt  to  recover  a  treasure  upon  which  rested  the  curse  of 
Madame's  passion-withered  lips  would  prove  fatal.  He  could 
almost  see  the  ghastly  glistening  of  dead  men's  bones  impaled 
in  the  meshes  of  that  fearful  thing.  An  accursed  root  had  sprung 
out  of  the  practical  Maine  soil,  engrafted  upon  it  from  some  king- 
dom of  the  damned. 

A  shadow  crossed  the  sun,  followed  by  another  and  still  an- 
other in  quick  succession,  like  the  swift  lifting  of  gigantic  wings. 
The  trees  shivered.  The  air  leaped  at  qnce  into  strong  cun-ents, 
gathering  velocity  and  darkness  as  they  traveled.  The  sky  low- 
ered with  a  blaze  of  fury,  followed  by  deafening  thunder  and 
accompanied  by  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

Lenartson  felt  himself  raised  bodily  by  the  wind  and  dashed 
down  again  like  chaflf.  In  terror,  lest  the  mighty  breath  of  the 
tempest  make  him  the  plaything  of  yonder  devil-weed,  now  tossing 
forward  and  flinging  up  its  long,  crawling  arms  into  the  sulphurous 
air,  he  grasped  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  his  arms,  and  flung  him- 
self face  down  upon  the  ground. 

Ships  went  down  everywhere  along  the  coast  that  day.  Their 
own  boat  dragged  her  anchor  and  was  driven  upon  the  rocks. 
Houses  were  unroofed  and  blown  about  like  paper  toys.  It  was  a 
(lay  of  doom.  It  was  like  the  passionate  protest  of  the  dead  in 
league  with  the  elements. 

"  I  would  haunt  the  land  forever.  I  will  not  lie  on  this 
accui-sed  soil.     Bear  me  back  to  France  !  " 

Pale,  and  shaken,  and  drenched  by  the  pitying  floods  of  the 
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sky,  Lenaiison  crept  back,  when  the  tempest  was  past,  to  the  old 
house,  where  he  met  a  company  of  stern,  white  faces. 

"  Boys,^'  he  said  brokenly,  "  I  cannot  talk  of  what  has  happened 
on  this  mj'^terious  island.  I  only  ask  to  be  taken  away.  Bill 
Maynard,  give  me  your  hand,  old  boy.  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
jeer  at  your  superstitions." 

None  seemed  inclined  to  talk. 

When  at  last  they  swung  out  upon  the  broad,  blue  breast  of  the 
ocean,  under  a  sunny  sky,  every  man  thanked  God  he  had  left  the 
place  forever. 

And  although  at  times  some  bold  lad  dares  to  steer  his  skift 
beneath  the  haunted  cliflf,  where  he  declares  the  dog  RoUin  may 
still  be  seen  on  watch  at  the  cove,  there  has  been  none  other 
ambitious  to  investigate  the  mystery  of  Mystery  Island. 

The  old  house  in  the  woods  remains  untenanted  and  unvisited. 
Dank  and, dark  the  devil- weed  swings  in  the  undisturbed  silence 
of  its  green  oasis. 

The  ti-easure  buried  upon  the  Island  is  to  many  but  a  vague 
speculation.  To  Lenartson  there  appears  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  concealed  treasure,  and  the  Grand  Madame  is  to  him  one 
of  the  most  marvelous  mysteries  of  life.  Who  was  the  Grand 
Madame  ?  What  was  it  that  he  saw  at  the  old  house  ?  What  did 
he  hear  ? .  He  had  not  slept  and  dreamed.  Was  it  a  visitation  from 
the  other  world  ?  A  disturbed  and  earthbound  soul  enacting  the 
closing  scene  of  its  mortality?  If  not,  what?  Where  did  the 
Gi-and  Madame  and  the  dog  RoUin  disappear  ? 
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A  Mental  Mischance* 

BY   THOMAS   F.    ANDERSON. 

LBERT  REEVES  could  never  fix  the  exact  date 

when  he  discovered  that  he  was  a  mind  reader. 

Whether  he  had  been  born  with  the  power  or 

had  been  suddenly  endowed  with  it  by  some 

>J      unexplainable   agency  will  probably   always 

g      remain 'a  mystery.    But  this  much  is  certain  : 

He  was  yet  comparatively  new  to  this  world 

and  its  wicked  ways  when  the  fulness  of  the  mysterious  power  was 

upon  him,  and  was  not  yet  twenty  when  he  began  toput  it  to  a 

practical,  money-making  use. 

Young  Reeves  first  utilized  his  unique  gift  in  this  manner  as  an 
amateur  detective,  with  the  same  success  as  when,  a  few  years 
earlier,  he  had  been  able  to  divine  the  intentions  of  his  school 
teacher  toward  him  in  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  by 
getting  that  worthy's  mind  in  occultation  with  his  own.  In  the 
same  manner  he  had  been  able  to  quickly  gauge  the  real  depth  of 
feeling  entertained  toward  him  by  the  various  young  ladies  of  bis 
affection,  and  he  often  remarked  that  if  othei-s  were  kindly  favored 
by  nature  with  the  same  power  of  mental  analysis,  the  divorce 
courts  would  not  have  to  hold  so  many  extra  sessions  as  they  do 
nowadays. 

Naturally,  his  detect!  ve  career  was  a  wonderful  success.  Indeed, 
he  might  have  achieved  the  fame  of  a  Byrnes  and  Vidocq  in  one 
had  he  chosen  to  remain  in  that  profession,  for  he  had  the  advan- 
tage over  all  other  detectives  in  that  he  was  enabled  not  only  to 
read  the  thoughts  of  a  guilty  man,  but  to  diagnose  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  had  not  committed  a  crime  but  was  planning  to. 

In  this  way  he  could  not  only  detect  crime,  but  could  prevent 
it,  which  is  really  the  first  duty  of  a  police  force,  according  to  the 
printed  instructions  that  are  posted  up  at  the  station-houses- 
Many  a  time  indeed  this  remarkable  man  walked  into  a  bank, 
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ostensibly  to  have  a  note  discounted  or  a  check  cashed,  but  in 
i-eality  to  see  if  the  cashier  or  paying  teller  were  contemplating  a 
sudden  mise  of  sahiry  at  the  expense  of  the  institution  ;  and  more 
than  once  his  efforti>  were  rewarded  by  discovering  a  trusted 
official  hovering  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  as  it  were,  perhaps 
ready  to  fiy  with  his  ill-gotten  gains  that  very  night,  had  not 
Reeves  been  instrumental  in  saving  both  the  oflBcial  and  the  bank 

But  in  spite  of  his  phenomenal  success,  the  detective  business 
palled  upon  young  Reeves  before  he  had  been  in  it  two  years. 
There  was  too  mucli  human  misery  connected  with  it,  too  many 
broken-hearted  wives  and  children,  too  many  ruined  homes.  The 
money  earned  from  other  people's  wretchedness  fairly  burned  it 
his  pocket.  Besides,  his  inclinations  had  always  pointed  to  news- 
paper work,  and  while  he  lacked  training  as  a  writer,  he  knew 
that  the  reputation  that  he  had  already  won  in  the  police  depart- 
ment was  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  success  on  that  great 
detective  agency,  the  daily  press.  And  so  it  proved.  Within 
three  days  after  he  made  known  his  proposed  change  of  calling, 
Reeves  received  five  tempting  offers  fi-om  as  many  big  dailies  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  two  of  which  had  come  by  tele- 
graph, while  a  third  was  tendered  by  a  special  messenger  who  had 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  make  the  proposition.  Of  course, 
the  police  departments  of  various  cities  and  the  leading  detective 
agencies  in  the  land  made  heavy  counter  bids  to  retiiin  him,  but 
to  no  purpose. 

After  a  week's  deliberation  Reeves  accepted  a  position  as  special 
writer  on  the  city  staff  of  a  metropolitan  daily,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed as  a  unique  and  valuable  addition  to  modern  journalism. 
Of  course  he  didn't  fill  an  editorial  chair.  A  journalistic  mind 
reader  would  have  had  little  chance  to  exercise  his  powers  inside 
the  four  walls  of  an  office.  But  in  his  position  as  star  reporter 
he  rose  almost  at  a  bound  to  the  position  of  the  leading  news- 
paper man  of  his  time.  In  less  than  two  months  he  had  gained 
such  a  reputation  for  phenomenal  '^ scoops"  that  his  photograph 
was  displayed  in  the  shop  windows  along  with  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  latest  theatrical  star,  while  his  life  was  made  the 
subject  of  half  a  dozen  articles  in  the  popular  periodicals.  And 
this  reputation  he  won  in  the  simplest  possible  way. 
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He  had  only  to  go  to  any  man;  no  matter  how  high  in  official 
station  or  how  tiiciturn  and  reserved,  and  by  simply  getting  liLi 
subject's  thoughts  fixed  upon  the  desired  topic,  could  drag  fi-oni 
him,  without  his  knowledge,  the  fullest  details  of  the  affair. 

Statesmen  and  cabinet  officials,  with  weighty  secrets  of  the 
greatest  public  importance  locked  up,  as  they  thought,  in  their 
own  minds,  were  as  easy  prey  for  him  as  the  bank  cashiers  used 
to  be  when  he  was  a  detective. 

Nothing  that  he  got  upon  the  trail  of  ever  escaped  him,  and 
the  country  almost  became  involved  in  a  war  with  another  nation 
once,  on  account  of  the  premature  publication  of  some  momentous 
diplomatic  secret  that  he  had  brought  forth  from  its  hiding  place 
in  Washington. 

Naturally,  this  phenomenally  endowed  young  man's  paper  be- 
came so  famous  for  forecasting  accurately  great  events,  exposing 
big  criminal  conspiracies  and  discounting  gigantic  railroad  deals, 
that  its  circulation  grew  to  enormous  proportions,  and  before  he 
had  been  on  its  staff  six  months  it  was  quoted  as  an  infallible 
authority  all  over  the  land. 

Reeves  had  worked  on  like  this  for  about  a  year,  gaining  new 
laurels  day  after  day  and  getting  his  salary  doubled  as  regularly 
as  the  month  went  by,  when  he  awoke  one  day  from  his  absorp- 
tion in  his  profession  to  the  fact  that  he  was  accumulating  gold 
as  well  as  glory.  To  his  savings  in  the  detective  service  he  had 
added  during  the  past  year  everything  except  his  very  modest 
living  expenses.  And  he  now  found  himself  the  possessor  of  the 
nest  egg  for  a  fortune.  With  this  discovery  a  new  idea  flashed 
into  his  busy  brain.  Why  not  take  advantage,  of  his  great  mental 
power  and  make  himself  a  second  Vanderbilt  or  Rockefeller  by 
watching  the  big  deals  in  the  stock  market  ?  If  "  insiders  "  who 
were  not  mind  readers  could  make  princely  fortunes  out  of  their 
knowledge,  why  couldn't  he  ?  v 

The  idea  had  no  sooner  suggested  itself  than  he  put  it  into 
practice. 

It  worked  like  a  charm. 

All  he  had  to  do  was  to  walk  into  the  offices  of  George  Gould, 
or  Russell  Sage,  or  Chauncey  Depew,  or  any  of  the  other  big 
men  who  change  the  railroad  map  or  the  industrial  situation  to 
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suit  themselves,  and  talk  pleasantly  about  the  wcatliur,  or  the 
crops,  or  the  prospects  of  this  or  that  stock. 

Then  if,  on  the  occasion  of  such  visits,  any  of  these  great 
manipulators  had  a  big  scheme  on  hand,  Iteeves  quickly  became 
an  "  insider  "  on  his  own  invitation  and  bought  or  sold  stocks  as 
the  case  demanded. 

In  less  than  six  weeks  he  was  independently  wealthy,  forging 
ahead  of  all  the  younger  financiera  as  easily  as  he  had  outrivalled 
his  journalistic  colleagues. 

One  day  about  two  months  after  this  newest  young  Napoleon 
of  finance  entered  upon  his  Wall  Street  career,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  a  "deal "  of  more  than  ordinary  proportions  was  on  foot. 
He  tested  a  dozen  big  men  of  his  financial  acquaintance  —  for  he 
was  able  now  to  give  even  big  men  valuable  "  tips  "  occasionally  — 
without  getting  any  satisfactory  clew,  and  finally  decided  that  a 
certain  well-known  financier,  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  minds  of 
those  whom  Reeves  had  sounded,  was  the  man  he  wanted  to  get 
at.  As  it  happened.  Reeves  was  on  specially  friendly  terms  with 
this  financier,  who  was  of  a  somewhat  literary  turn  of  mind,  and 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  discuss  the  degeneracy  of  journalism 
and  kindred  topics  with  the  brilliant  young  journalist.  Accord- 
ingly, the  young  man  received  a  pleasant  greeting  when  he  pre- 
sented himself,  althojigh  he  soon  discovered  that  the  financier  was 
very  deeply  engrossed  in  some  important  matter. 

It  was  an  oppressively  hot  day,  and  the  headiiche  Reeves  had 
acquired  in  his  excited  search  for  the  all-important  clew  caused 
his  brain  to  be  less  receptive  than  usual.  He  had  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  learning  that  the  magnate  was  struggling  with  the 
details  of  some  great  "  deal." 

While  they  sat  there  and  talked  about  a  rather  trivial  matter 
that  the  younger  man  had  made  the  excuse  for  his  visit,  the  latter 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  other's  as  well  as  he  could  in  his  fatigued 
state,  and  what  he  learned  almost  sent  him  into  a  delirium  of 
excitement. 

The  thought  transference  took  place  rather  slowly,  but  when  it 
ended  he  was  in  possession  of  information  concerning  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  pieces  of  stock  manipulation  that  the  century  had 
witnessed. 
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Without  going  into  details,  it  contemplated  the  coasolidatioa 
of  some*  twenty-five  of  the  biggest  mihoad  systems  in  the  land, 
many  of  them  heretofore  at  odds  with  one  another,  in  a  manner 
that  could  not  fail  to  at  once  send  up  the  value  of  all  of  them  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  fully  fifty  per  cent. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  saved  in  expenses  alone,  and  the 
aggregate  capital  represented  was  almost  beyond  ordinary  com- 
prehension. 

Just  when  the  deal  was'  to  be  consummated.  Reeves  could  not 
determine,  but  as  the  mind  of  the  financier  seemed  engrossed 
with  its  details,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  tlie  young 
man  felt  assured  that  the  date  could  not  be  far  removed. 

In  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour  even,  he  told  himself,  as  he  left  this 
friend's  office,  the  gigantic  scheme  might  be  sprung  on  the  public. 
The  stock  markets,  both  here  and  in  L#ondon,  would  be  thrown 
into  a  frenzy  of  speculative  madness,  and  railroad  stocks  would 
jump  to  fabulous  figures.  Now  was  the  time  to  act.  ,  By  invest- 
ing his  fortune  immediately.  Reeves  could,  as  he  found  by  swift 
calculation,  literally  own,  if  not  the  earth,  at  least  a  big  share  of 
it.  Strangely  enough,  however,  this  knowledge,  instead  of  exalting 
him,  only  steadied  his  nerves.  During  his  walk  fi-om  Wall  Street 
to  Broadway,  Reeves  evolved  his  whole  plan  of  action.  It  was 
then  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  time  when  the  banks  would 
cloie,  but  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  that  time  he  had  drawn 
out  every  cent  of  ready  money  that  he  had  on  deposit.  Then 
hurrying  back  to  Wall  Street,  he  proceeded,  to  unload  every  sort 
of  negotiable  security  he  possessed,  and  to  place  orders  to  buy  on 
margin  blocks  of  stocks  representing  every  one  of  the  railroads 
that  were  in  the  deal.  This  accomplished,  he  felt  that  in  a  few 
weeks'  time  he  would  be  able,  if  he  liked,  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt  or  restore  the  gold  balance. 

That  night  the  young  man's  self-control  gave  way,  and  he 
went  to  bed  with  a  raging  fever. 

When  he  awoke  again,  he  painfully  asked  the  white-robed 
nui*se  standing  near  his  beil,  how  long  he  had  been  there,  for  it 
didn't  take  him  long  to  realize  what  had  happened. 

She  replied,  "  Ten  days." 
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Next  day  they  allowed  him  to  have  a  newspaper,  and  he  ner- 
vously turned  to  the  financial  page.  Almost  the  very  first  para- 
graph his  eyes  fell  upon  was  one  describing  how  Burlington, 
Northwestern,  "Nickel  Plate,"  and  several  other  of  the  big 
milroads  in  the  great  "deal,"  had  already  dropped  ten  to  twenty- 
five  points  "since  the  big  silver  panic  set  in  one  week  ago." 

Two  or  three  months  later,  while  he  was  still  convalescing, 
young  Reeves  received  a  nicely  bound  volume.  It  bore  the  signa- 
ture of  his  friend,  the  literary  financier,  and  was  proved  on  exam- 
ination to  be  a  fantastic  novel  of  the  twentieth  century,  entitled 
"  The  Great  Railroad  Revolution." 

For  the  first  few  pages  the  invalid  gave  only  a  languid  interest 
to  the  tale,  which  opened  like  half  a  dozen  otlier  stories  he  had 
read  of  the  "  Looking  Backward  "  variety.  But  when  he  came  to 
a  certain  chapter,  wherein  was  described  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  twentieth  century  the  gigantic  consolidation  of 
the  Burlington,  the  Northwestern,  and  a  score  of  other  big  systems, 
he  let  the  book  drop  from  his  hand. 

Like  an  electric  shock  it  came  to  him  that  what  he  had  read  in 
the  literary  financier's  mind  on  that  fatal  day  had  been,  not  a 
speculative  scheme,  but  part  of  the  plot  for  a  novel  I  Instead  of 
being  on  the  verge  of  consummating  a  railroad  deal,  the  man  had 
been  simply  evolving  from  his  imagination  a  chapter  based  upon 
the  modern  tendency  toward  combines.  It  was  upon  the  fantastic 
fancy  of  a  novelist,  and  not  the  schemes  of  a  financier,  that  Reeves 
had  staked  and  lost  a  fortune ! 

Albert  Reeves  is  not  reading  other  people's  minds  any  more. 
Whether  it  was  the  fever  or  the  fact  that  he  had  once  read  a  mind 
falsely  that  destroyed  the  charm  can  never  be  determined ;  but 
this  is  certain :  since  the  day  when  a  cog  slipped  in  the  wheel  of 
his  fortune,  the  mysterious  power  that  so  nearly  made  him  one  of 
the  magnates  of  the  world,  is  his  no  longer. 

If  he  had  not  lost  his  money  also  he  would  not  have  cared  so 
much,  for  he  could  then  have  bought  out  a  paper  or  opened  a  real 
estate  ofiice. 

As  it  is,  he  is  now  working  as  reporter  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  - 
dollars  a  week. 
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The  Barber  of  the  AIpena« 

BY   J.    HABWOOD. 

summer  evening,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a 
^roup  of  passengers  were  sitting  on  the  after- 
leck  of  the  steamer  City  of  Alpena^  of  the 
)etroit  and  Mackinac  line,  upward  bound. 

Most  of  them  were  strangers  to  each  other, 
»ut,    as    fellow-passengers,    they     had    been 
brought  into  social  contact  for  the  time,  and 
the  conversation  was  general. 

There  had  been  some  talk  on  the  subject  of  acquaintances 
formed  in  this  way ;  and  of  men  who,  living  in  places  far  apart, 
and  following  widely  different  avocations,  were  brought  together 
by  the  controlling  force  of  circumstances,  and  for  a  few  days 
traveled  the  same  path. 

Thence  the  conversation  had  drifted  to  employments  and  pur- 
suits in  general,  and  the  causes  which  determined  their  choice ;  the 
consensus  of  opinion  being  that  what  seemed  chance  was  really 
more  potent  than  any  deliberate  process  of  choice. 

"You  can  prove  that  by  me,  gentlemen,^'  said  a  man  who 
was  sitting  with  his  chair  tilted  back  against  the  rail. 

I  had  frequently  noticed  this  man  about  the  boat  during  the 
trip.  He  was  a  glib,  voluble  fellow,  and  was  selling  a  patent 
chair  of  his  own  invention,  which  he  called  the  "Mechanico- 
Artistic  Wonder."  It  was  a  curious,  complicated  affair,  suited 
to  the  uses  of  barbera,  dentists,  surgeons,  and  invalids ;  it  was  ad- 
justed by  means  of  a  system  of  joints,  levers,  arms,  cogs,  and 
what  not,  and  was  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  occu[>ant  to  assume,  or  be  placed  in,  any  possible  position  or 
l)osture  of  which  the  human  body  is  susceptible ;  and,  if  desired, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  an  insane  patient,  of  holding  him  fast  when  so 
placed. 

But  what  attracted  special  attention  to  the   man  was  not  his 
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invention,  but  his  face.  Ordinarily,  and  when  in  repose,  there 
was  nothing  out  of  the  common  about  it;  but  tlie  moment  that 
he  became  keenly  interested  or  excited,  his  features  underwent  a 
startling  change. 

At  such  times,  his  nose,  which  was  a  pronounced  aquiline, 
seemed  actually  to  push  itself  forward  from  his  face,  drawing 
the  skin  so  tightly  that  the  bridge  seemed  breaking  through  it, 
showing  a  narrow  white  strip  down  the  middle;  while  the 
upper  lip  was  drawn  up  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  exposing 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  sharp,  white  points  of  his 
canine  teeth.  This  odd  protrusion  of  the  bridge  of  his  nose  also 
tightened  and  drew  forward  the  skin  under  his  eyes,  —  which 
were  set  veiy  close  together,  —  bringing  down  the  outer  corners, 
and  giving  those  organs  the  appearance  of  two  moons  in  the 
quarter. 

All  the  characteristics  of  his  bizarre  features  were  in  full  play 
as  he  told  his  story. 

"  I  used  to  be  a  barber.  It  was  my  chosen  profession  from  my 
childhood.  I  think  it  was  reading  about  the  barber  in  the 
*  Arabian  Nights  ',  when  I  was  a  kid,  that  fixed  my  choice.  Any- 
way, I  always  thought,  and  still  think,  that  there  is  no  business  in 
the  world  so  desiitible  all  round  as  that. 

"  I  learned  my  trade  —  or  art,  as  I  call  it  —  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  worked  in  a  big  shop  there  for  ten  years,  saving 
most  of  my  wages.  About  five  years  ago  I  came  West  and 
started  a  bangrup  shop  for  myself  in  a  small  city,  the  name  of 
which  I  won't  mention.  I  am  a  top-notch  artist,  and  kept  good 
assistant,  and  for  three  years  everything  went  well,  and  I  made 
money.  I  had  considerable  education  when  a  boy,  and  a  taste 
for  reading,  which  I  always  kept  up.  My  place  was  first  class, 
and  first-class  men  patronized  me,  and  I  had  personal  friends  and 
intimates  among  the  best  and  most  intelligent  people.  There  \vas 
a  medical  college  in  the  city,  and  among  my  friends  were  some  of 
the  students  and  faculty.  One  day,  by  invitation,  I  accompanied 
a  party  of  the  students  to  one  of  their  lectures,  or  clinics,  or 
whatever  they  call  them.  It  was  in  a  great  barn  of  a  room  at 
the  top  of  the  building,  with  no  windows  but  skylights.  They 
had  a  dead  man  there,  lying  on  his  back  on  a  table  in  the  middle 
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of  the  room,  and  were  dissecting  his  face.  The  professor  did 
most  of  the  work  and  talking.  He  would  cut  away  at  it  awhile, 
and  then  explain  the  thing  to  the  students.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  boys  would  bike  a  hand  at  the  carving,  under  the  direction  of 
the  professor.  All  this  time  the  dead  man's  eyes  were  wide  open, 
staring  ^t  them,  as  piece  by  piece  they  peeled  the  skin  and  flesh 
from  his  bones  !  It  was  a  horrible  sight  to  me,  and  made  me. sick 
at  the  stomach  besides,  but  they  didn't  appear  to  mind  it  a  bit, 
but  went  on  cutting  away  at  that  dead  face,  as  cool  and  deliberate 
as  I  would  go  about  shaving  a  man,  all  the  while  talking,  laugh- 
ing, and  joking  each  other,  as  unconcerned  as  you  please. 

"  I  tell  you  it  made  me  sick  clear  through',-  and  after  the  long- 
est two  hours  I  ever  spent,  I  was  glad  to  have  the  lecture  over 
with,  and  get  out  into  God's  free  air  again.  I  must  have  looked 
white  around  the  gills,  for  the  boys  joked  me  unmercifully ;  told 
me  to  come  again,  and  come  often,  and  I  would  like  it  after  a 
while.  The  professor,  with  a  wink  to  the  boys,  said  he  thought  I 
was  intended  by  nature  for  a  surgeon,  and  advised  me  to  exchange 
the  razor  for  the  scalpel.  He  also  offered  to  show  me  the  'pick- 
ling vat.'  I  declined  the  invitation  and  went  home ;  but  the 
affair  had  so  upset  my  stomach  and  nerves  that  I  was  hardly  fit 
for  work  for  several  days. 

"  And  then  began  a  queer  state  of  things.  Every  time  a  cus- 
tomer got  into  my  chair,  with  head  thrown  back  and  face  upturned, 
it  reminded  me  of  that  dead  man's  face,  and  as  I  stood  over  it 
with  my  razor,  the  thought  would  come,  '  What  if  I  was  a  sur- 
geon and  was  going  to  dissect  this  countenance  ? '  And  then  I 
would  find  myself  thinking,  '  Suppose  I  do  ? '  and  an  impulse  to 
do  it  in  reality  began  to  take  hold  of  me,  faint  at  first,  but  grow- 
ing stronger  every  day.  And  this  infernal  idea  stuck,  and  I 
could  not  drive  it  away.  We  hear  of  people  who,  standing  by  a 
well  or  a  precipice,  sometimes  feel  a  strange  impulse  to  jump 
down.  At  last  I  got  a  good  deal  in  the  same  way.  The  inclins^- 
tion  to  cut  and  carve  the  faces  of  my  customers  became  so  strong 
that  I  felt  I  was  fast  losing  control  of  myself.  It  would  make 
the  hearts  of  a  good  many  prominent  citizens  of  that  town  stop 
beating  now,  could  they  know  how  narrowly  they  sometimes 
escaped  having  their  throats  cut  when  under  my  hands. 
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**  I  have  had  the  strength  all  go  out  of  me,  and  leave  me  with 
beads  of  sweat  standing  on  my  forehead,  and  ray  hands  all  of  a 
tremble,  from  the  struggle  I  made  to  resist  the  cursed  temptation. 
I  realized  what  the  end  of  it  was  sure  to  be  some  day,  and  might 
be  any  day,  so  I  quit  business  for  a  time,  took  a  trip  for  my 
health,  and  got  medicine  from  the  doctors  for  nervous  derangement. 
I  didn't  tell  them  what  shape  my  nervous  fits  took,  though. 

"  Away  from  the  shop  I  got  better,  and  after  a  few  weeks  thought 
I  was  over  it,  and  went  back  to  work.  But  it  was  no  use,  the 
first  face  that  looked  up  at  me  from  the  chair  was  to  me  that  dead 
man's  face.  It  happened  that  this  first  customer  was  the  pro- 
fessor who  advised  me  to  exchange  my  razor  for  a  scalpel.  I 
forced  mj'self  through  the  job  in  some  way,  so  awkwardly,  though, 
that  he  spoke  of  his  former  advice,  and  remarked  that  if  I  - 
couldn't  handle  the  scalpel  any  better  than  I  was  then  using  my 
razor,  I  had  better  give  up  both  and  take  to  a  shoe  brush.  If  he 
had  known  how  mighty  near  I  came  to  using  my  razor  as  a  scalpel 
on  that  occasion,  he  would  sooner  have  been  in  the  bottom  of  his 
pickling  vat  than  in  my  chair. 

"  That  was  the  last  time  I  attempted  to  practise  my  art.  I  quit 
the  business,  went  to  work  on  some  ideas  that  had  been  forming 
in  my  mhid  for  several  yeara,  and  invented  the  Mechanico- Artistic 
Wonder,  my  incomparable  chair,  and  have  «ince  been  introducing 
it  to  an  appreciative  public.  I  am  all  right  now,  am  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  don't  think  I  have  any  murderous  impulses 
lurking  in  my  system ;  but  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  ever  return  to 
my  old  trade.  I  like  it  better  than  anything  else,  and  at  times 
I  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  try  it  again ;  but  the  risk  is  too 
great.  The  chair  business  is  fairly  good,  and  growing  better,  and  it 
suits  me  well  enough,  though  it  is  not  in  it  with  the  tonsorial  line." 

As  he  finished  his  story,  the  ex-barber  arose  from  his  seat, 
jrawned,  stretched  himself,  and  looked  around  upon  the  company. 
The  excitement  of  his  narrative  had  brought  into  full  play  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  eccentric  features.  His  moon  eyes  were  like 
crescents  in  his  forehead,  the  bridge  of  his  nose  wtis  thrust  away 
forward,  the  white  streak  down  the  middle  of  it  gleamed  like  a 
narrow  band  of  silver,  and  the  points  of  his  sharp  teeth  looked 
like  pendants  of  ivory  hanging  from  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
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As  it  was  growing  late,  the  company  soon  separated,  and,  one 
after  another,  sought  their  berths.  I  know  not  how  it  was  with 
others,  but  the  barber's  story,  with  the  horrible  possibilities  sug- 
gested by  it,  haunted  me  all  night. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  we  touched  at  Cheboygan,  where 
my  partner  and  I,  with  our  guns,  fishing  tackle,  and  camping  out- 
fit, went  ashore,  leaving' the  big  steamer  with  most  of  her  passen- 
gers, including  the  ex-barber,  to  proceed  on  her  trip. 

A  month  passed,  a  month  of  life  in  the  woods ;  and  with  brown, 
bearded  faces,  shaggy  hair,  and  wolfish  appetites,  we  were  again  in 
Cheboygan,  on  our  way  homeward. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  we  looked  out  for  was  a  shave,  and  we 
entered  the  first  shop  we  came  to.  There  was  but  one  operator, 
and  my  partner  proposed  that  I  take  the  first  turn,  while  ho  went 
down  to  the  dock  and  looked  after  some  of  our  stuff ;  it  would  take 
but  a  few  minutes,  he  said,  and  he  would  be  back  by  the  time  I 
was  finished. 

The  shop  was  on  the  main  street,  and  the  chair  in  which  I 
seated  myself  was  near  the  window.  In  the  excitement  and 
enjoyment  of  the  past  few  weeks,  the  impression  which  had  been 
produced  upon  my  mind  by  the  story  of  the  barber  on  the  steamer 
had  lost  its  vividness,  and  now  I  seldom  thought  of  it. 

I  know  the  gruesome  subject  was  not  in  my  mind  as  I  took 
my  seat,  laid  back  my  head,  and  suffered  myself  to  be  enveloped 
to  the  chin  in  the  customary  white  apron. 

But  as  the  operator  bent  over  me,  tucking  in  the  edges  of  the 
cloth  around  my  neck,  it  came  to  me  quick  and  sharp  as  a  flash 
of  lightning.  Just  then  he  gave  the  back  of  the  chair  a  tilt, 
stepped  in  front  of  me,  and  took  a  general  survey  of  his  prepara- 
tions. 

Oh,  horrible !  Is  it  ?  —  no,  impossible !  My  God,  yes  !  It  is 
the  barber  of  the  Alpena  ! 

As  his  eyes  met  mine,  they  lit  up  with  a  devilish  gleam,  the 
big  nose  began  to  bulge  forward,  throwing  into  sharp  relief  the 
sinister  white  streak ;  the  tightening  skin  drew  down  and  in- 
ward the  cornei-s  of  Iiis  eyes,  and  his  lip  jerked  upward,  revealing 
the  points  of  his  wolfish  tusks. 

Witli  a  cry  of  terror,  a  cry  that  had  no  manhood  in  it,  a  cry 
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that  was  the  howl  of  a  tortured  beast,  I  put  forth  my  strength 
and  tried  to  spring  to  my  feet.  Vain  effort !  Head,  hand,  and 
foot,  I  was  held  fast  in  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  Me- 
chanico-Artistic  Wonder ! 

With  every  muscle  strained  to  the  utmost  tension,  I  struggled, 
as  a  man  might  struggle  in  the  lethal  coil  of  a  python,  —  and  to 
as  little  purpose.  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  caught  in  the  hardening 
rock  of  the  earth's  foundation,  and  there  lay  fast  locked,  immovable 
forever. 

When,  finally,  utterly  exhausted,  I  ceased  my  struggles,  tlie 
fearful  being,  who,  with  arms  folded,  had  been  standing  perfectly 
still,  regarding  me  with  a  half  smile  of  mingled  curiosity  and 
amusement,  i^odded  his  head  approvingly,  and  turned  to  a 
small  table  covered  with  the  tools  and  apparatus  of  his  trade. 

And  then  followed  a  scene  of  inconceivable  horror. 

Carefully  selecting  a  razor  from  among  several  lying  on  the 
table,  he  gave  it  a  few  rapid  strokes  across  his  strap,  and  then 
closely  examined  its  edge  with  eye  and  finger.  Apparently  satis- 
fied with  its  condition,  he  slapped  it  briskly  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  approaching  me  as  he  did  so. 

In  the  agony  of  that  awful  moment,  I  again  struggled  to  free 
myself,  and  sent  forth  cries  that  seemed  to  me  should  alarm 
every  inhabitant  of  the  town,  and  reach  the  ears  of  the  people  on 
the  boats  far  out  in  the  lake.  To  all  this,  the  human  hyena,  in 
whose  power  I  was,  gave  no  heed  whatever.  He  seemed  neither 
to  hear  my  cries  nor  see  my  struggles.  He  appeared  absorbed  in 
his  dreadful  purpose,  and,  coming  close  beside  me,  deliberately 
and  gently  took  the  tip  of  my  nose  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  carefully  applied  the  edge  of  the 
razor  to  my  face  just  underneath  the  eye,  and  then  slowly  drew  it 
down  my  cheek,  and  around  to  the  point  of  my  chin.  The  keen 
edge  stung  like  a  streak  of  fire,  and  I  felt  the  blood  trickling 
down  my  face.  Another  long  cut  on  the  other  side,  and  then 
another,  —  and  still  another!  My  blood  was  now  flowing  in 
streams;  I  could  feel  it  soaking  into  tlie  cloth  around  my  neck, 
and  hear  it  dropping  on  the  floor ;  and  as  the  butcher  stepped 
back,  and  deliberately  contemplated  tlie  progress  of  his  work,  I 
saw  that  his  hands  and  arms  were  covered  with  it. 
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A  moment's  scrutiny,  and  he  was  back  again.  Now  he  began 
cutting  away  and  lifting  the  edges  of  the  skin  from  the  long 
gashes  he  had  made.  The  infernal  demon  was  flaying  me,  liter- 
ally skinning  me  alive ! 

During  all  this  time  I  was  not  passive.  With  superhuman 
strength,  borrt  of  pain  and  terror,  I  struggled  incessantly,  filling 
the  air  with  shrieks  and  cries. 

The  shop  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  as  before  stated,  the 
chair  in  which  I  was  now  suffering  the  torments  of  a  horrible 
death  was  close  to  a  window  opening  upon  a  busy  street,  along 
which  scores  of  people  were  all  the  time  passing  in  full  view, 
few  of  whom  went  by  without  looking  in  and  seeing  my  condi- 
tion. All  this  I  saw  by  rolling  my  eyes  to  one  side,  my  head,  as 
well  as  every  other  part  of  my  body,  being  immovable.  Yet,  in- 
conceivable as  it  must  seem,  not  a  soul  came  to  my  assistance. 

Most  of  those  who  looked  in  at  the  window  smiled  as  they 
passed  on.  Some  would  pause  an  instant  and  coolly  contemplate 
the  bloody  tragedy,  but  always  with  an  expression  of  amusement 
on  their  faces,  and  a  smile  as  they  turned  away.  At  times  groups 
of  children  would  form  outside  the  window,  and  with  juvenile 
gesticulations  and  laughter,  evince  their  enjoyment  of  the  specta- 
cle. One  big  boy  stood  for  a  long  time  with  his  nose  flattened 
against  the  ghiss,  and  a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

How  long  all  this  was  going  on,  I  could  not  tell.  In  my 
agony  it  seemed  houi-s.  And  all  the  time  the  monster  was  deliber- 
ately and  silently  working  away  at  his  fearful  task.  I  could  no 
longer  cry  for  help,  and  silently  prayed  for  death.  Would  the 
demon  never  have  done  with  his  work?     Should  I  never  die? 

But  now  the  door  of  the  shop  opened,  and  —  ble^ed  sight  — 
my  partner  entered!  At  once  my  flickering  hope  revived.  I 
looked  for  the  swift  blow  that  should  lay  the  monster  on  the 
floor ;  the  wrench  of  the  strong  arm  that  should  tear  the  infernal 
chair  in  pieces  and  set  me  free. 

But,  oh,  impossible,  incredible!  O  dastaixlly,  treacherous 
monstrous!  My  partner  stood  a  moment  coolly  looking  at  me, 
then  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and,  taking  a  seat,  began  blowing 
great  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  in  my  direction.  In  a  moment  I 
saw  his  lips  move,  and  he  spoke  to  me.     I  seemed  not  to  hear 
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what  lie  said,  but  summoned  all  my  forces  for  one  last  despemte 
effort  to  free  myself.  Thank  heaven !  At  last  the  fastenings 
wliich  held  me  gave  way.     I  staggered  to  my  feet  and  stood  erect: 

At  this,  the  barber  stepped  quickly  back  to  his  table  and 
seized  something,' — a  bludgeon,  or  sand-bag,  or  maul,  I  knew 
not  what,  —  and  began  beating  me  about  the  head  and  shoulders. 
As  liis  pelting  blows  fell  like  electric  shocks,  I  blindly  reached 
out  my  hands  to  grapple  with  him,  and  tried  to  shout  something. 
The  next  instant,  a  cloud  seemed  to  fall  around  me,  filling  the 
room  and  hiding  everything.  I  could  see  nothing  ;  but  from  the 
darkness  came  the  words,  clear  and  distinct :  — 

"Twenty-five  cents,  sir,  please.*' 

Instantly  the  cloud  lifted,  and  the  barber,  with  whisk  broom  in 
one  hand,  and  the  other  extended  for  his  fee,  was  standing  be- 
fore me  in  an  attitude  of  respectful  expectancy. 

Mechanically  —  and  almost  unconsciously ,• — I  produced  the 
coin  and  gave  it  to  him.  With  a  feeling  of  bewilderment,  I 
passed  both  hands  over  my  face ;  no  blood  nor  trace,  on  face 
or  hand,  of  the  dreadful  ordeal  through  which  I  had  passed! 
Mentally  unsettled,  and  still  more  than  half  unconscious,  I 
walked  across  the  room  and  sat  down. 

"  What's  the  matter,  John  ?  "  said  my  partner.  "  You  act  as 
though  you  had  just  waked  up.  You  looked  so  queer  when  I 
came  in  that  I  thought  the  razor  must  be  dull.  I'll  give  it  a  try 
now,  but  I  warn  our  friend  here,  that  if  his  jaw-scythe  pulls  too 
hard,  I  shall  do  something  besides  make  faces  at  him." 

While  speaking,  he  took  his  place  in  the  chair  I  had  just  va- 
cated. 

I  looked  at  the  chair  attentively,  and  at  the  barber.  He  was 
not  the  barber  of  the  Alpena^  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  him 
whatever ;  and  the  chair  was  the  ordinary  affair  seen  in  barbers' 
shops,  and  not  in  the  least  like  the  Mechanico-Artistic  Wonder! 
Wondering  Bfnd  dazed,  I  replied,  with  as  steady  a  tone  and  man- 
ner as  I  could  assume,  that  I  felt  a  little  dull  and  sleepy,  and 
would  take  a  stroll  and  a  smoke  while  he  was  being  shaved.  I 
walked  around  for  half  an  hour,  and  composed  my  unsettled 
faculties  as  well  as  I  could  before  rejoining  my  companion  ;  but 
all  through  the  day,  I  was  hardly  in  my  normal  mental  condition. 
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I  said  notliin^  of  my  frightful  experience  to  my  partner  tlien  ; 
but  the  next  day,  wlien  on  lx)ard  tlie  steamer,  bound  down  the 
river,  I  sounded  him  for  any  possible  exj)erience  of  liis  own  in 
that  barber's  cliair.  Upon  learning  that  nothing  strange  had 
happened  to  him  or  come  into  his  mind  while  in  the  shop,  I 
finally  told  him  the  whole  story.  He  is  a  kind  of  occultist,  or 
theosophist,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  was  soon  ready  with 
a  full,  and  complete  explanation. 

"  You  were  mesmerized,"  said  he,  "  involuntarily  mesmerized, 
by  that  barber.  And  as  it  was  involuntary  on  his  part,  he  was 
not  conscious  of  the  matter  at  all,  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  so 
made  no  suggestions  affecting  or  influencing  your  mental  condi- 
tion or  action  while  you  were  in  that  state.  Your  screams  were 
imaginary.  The  people  who  passed  laughed  at  you  on  account 
of  your  queer  grimaces.  The  'bludgeon'  was  a  whisk  broom. 
Your  vision,  which  %vas  a  kind  of  hypnotic  nightmare,  was  a  sub- 
jective phantasma  on  the  plane  of  your  own  sub-consciousness, 
which  was  saturated,  so  to  speak,  with  the  diablerie  of  the  infernal 
story  that  ghastly,  moon-eyed,  bony-nosed  vampire  told  on  the  boat. 

"  That  is  the  whole  rationale  of  the  matter ;  it  is  all  simple 
enough." 

"But,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "I  don't  believe 
I  shall  ever  feel  perfectly  safe  in  a  barber's  chair  again." 

As  for  me,  I  have  ever  since  let  my  beard  grow :  and  my  wife 
cuts  my  hair. 
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Which  Was  Like  a  Woman. 

BY   WILLIAM   ALBERT  LEWIS. 


RIAN  LETT  sat  upon  his  dooratep  playing 
with  the  children.  It  was  sunset.  Big, 
brawny,  good-natured,  he  came  over  the  hill 
from  Gatesville  five  years  before,  and  settled. 
Settling  in  a  village  means  getting  employ- 
ment, living  'most  anyway,  being  'most  any- 
body. Under  such  conditions  you're  nobody.  Get  married, 
you're  somebody.  Brian  Lett  got  married.  She  was  Dorothy 
Moore.  She  had  three  children.  She  was  a  lawful  widow.  Her 
husband.  Jack  Moore,  was  in  prison  for  life. 

A  good-looking  woman  may  have  a  husband  in  the  penitentiary 
and  be  well  thought  of ;  but  she  cannot  remain  untalked  of  with 
a  single  man  for  boarder.  Brian  Lett  had  boarded  with  Mrs. 
Moore,  to  help  her  along.  It  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do  to 
marry  her. 

The  village  lawyer  fixed  things,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lett  settled 
down. 

This  summer  evening  Lett  sat  upon  the  steps  playing  with  the 
three  children.  They  were  much  attached  to  him.  Bert  was  ten, 
Mildred  eight  and  a  half,  and  Susie  seven.  They  called  him 
Papa  Lett,  much  to  his  liking. 

Mrs.  Lett  was  in  the  kitchen  doing  up  the  after-supper  work. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  threshold  of  the  back  door. 

Mi's.  Lett  l^M^ked  up* 

Jack  Moore  stood  before  her. 

"  Dorothy,"  in  a  voice  softer  than  of  yore,  "  who  is  that  on  the 
front  steps  playing  with  the  children  ?  " 

"  My  husband." 

She  spoke  in  a  whisper.  Her  voice  failed;  her  frame  quiv- 
ered ;  her  face  paled  at  the  awful  dilemma. 

"  You  took  your  rights,  didn't  you,  Dorothy  ?  " 
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She  could  not  speak  ;  but  twirled  the  dishcloth  around  in  the 
suds. 

"  I  am  hungry,  Dorothy.     Can  I  have  something  to  eat  ?  " 

She  put  him  out  a  meal. 

"  The  same  old  blue  set,  Dorothy  ;  the  same  bread  knife ;  the 
same  preserve  jar ;  and  my  old  cup,  too  !  " 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

The  woman  looked  into  his  face.  Voices  came  through  the 
hall.     Lett  was  talking  with  a  neighbor. 

"  I  hear  Moore's  been  pardoned,  Lett.  Do  you  think  he'll 
come  around  here  ?  " 

The  man  at  the  table  raised  his  eyes  to  those  fixedly  regarding 
him.  What  said  they  to  liim  ?  They  forgave  liim ;  they  bade 
him  go ;  they  looked  the  love  which  brought  Bert,  Mildred,  and 
Susie  into  the  world. 

"  I  am  a  free  man.     Are  you  glad,  Dorothy?" 

She  nodded  her  head. 

"  I  don't  blame  you,  Dorry.  You  did  perfectly  right.  But  I 
have  looked  forward  to  coming  back  to  you  and  the  children.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  see  them  a  minute  ?  " 

She  started  to  call  them.  Near  the  door  she  stopped,  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  lips,  and  shrank.  Lett  sat  upon  the  steps,  Susie 
asleep  in  his  arms. 

"  Good-night,  neighbor,"  he  was  saying.  "  You  are  right. 
It's  not  easy  to  do  one's  duty  always.  Come,  children,  it's  time 
you  were  abed.     Let's  go  in  and  see  mamma." 

Lett  arose,  the  slumbering  child  in  his  arms,  Bert  and  Mildred 
laughing  and  jumping  about  him. 

His  wife  sprang  forward. 

"  Look,  Brian !  See,  children,  quick  !  Call  that  handsome  dog, 
Brian,  and  let  the  children  play  with  him  !  He's  ^jbe  biggest  dog 
they  ever  saw." 

The  indulgent  man  whistled  to  the  mastiff,  resumed  his  seat 
on  the  steps,  Bert  and  Mildred  rolling  with  the  brute  on  the  grass. 

The  woman  disappeared  for  a  moment,  returning  with  a 
crocheted  purse  which  she  thrust  into  his  hand. 

"  Here,  Jack  I  Take  this.  It  is  all  we  had  saved  for  the  chil- 
dren.    Take  it,  but  go  I     Did  you  —  did  you  see  the  children  ?" 
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''  Yes,  Dorry,  I  saw  them." 

•'  Kiss   me,    Jack.     They  are   yours.     For   them  I  love   you. 

Now  go : " 

The  ex-convict  pressed  the  woman  to  his  heart ;  then  he 
opened  the  purse,  and,  taking  from  it  a  few  coins,  handed  it  back 
with  tlie  words :  "  It  is  enough  to  give  me  a  new  start  in  life," 
and,  wheeling  abruptly,  he  hurried  down  the  steps. 

As  he  passed  along  the  road  in  front  of  the  cottage  he  saw 
Brian  Lett  holding  sleeping  Susie  in  his  arms,  Bert  and  Millie 
playing  with  the  dog. 

The  mastiff  left  the  children  and  followed  him.  It  was  Moore's 
dog. 
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THE  FOOD  that  gives  to  infants  and  invalids  not  mere  flesh  and  fat, 
but  blood,  nerve,  muscle,  and  natural  strength,  is  MFXLIN'S  FOOD. 

Physicians,  scientists,  and  parents  of  healthy,  happy  children,  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  have  found  that  when  the  stomach  rejects  every- 
thing else  it  retains  Mellin's  Food. 

For  the  disorders  caused  by  teething,  summer  complaint,  and  other  infantile 
ailments,  nothing  equals  it  as  a  health  giver  and  life  saver. 

LOVE'S  AWAKENING.  Every  mother  who  will  at  once  send  her  name  and  address 
(a  postal  card  will  do)  to  SUPPLY  DEP'T,  DOLIBER-GOODALE  CO..  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
receive  free  of  cliarRe.  postage  paid,  a  sample  bottle  of  Mellin's  Food,  together  with  some 
practical,  happincss-brinKini;  advice  about  Motherhood  and  Babyhood,  and  a  copy  of  Perrault's 
superb  masterpiece,  ••  Love's  Awakening,"  lithographed  in  14  colors. 
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Pears' 

means  cleanliness. 

Oh,  to  feel  clean! 

Who  wouldn't  use 
Pears'  Soap,  when  it's 
so  economical,  luxurious, 
healthful,  cleansing? 

Delicate  skins  demand 
Pears'  Soap.  Is  yours 
delicate? 

Wears  to  the  thinnes's  of  a  wafer. 
Avoid  substitutes. 


Pears'  (the  original)  Shaving  Stick  Is 
unrivalled. 

So/t/  everywhere —  Used  everywhere. 


Goffs  Angora  Braid 

DYED  IN  THE  WOOL. 
SHRUNK  READY  FOR  USE. 


f^ 


Superior  to  any  other  BRAID 

In  thi»  miirki>t. 


"MiDd.  why  H  yor  Bee  Gaff's 'BnM?^ 

"Go  V(«.  *Rasaii»««hy  is  I?" 

*Ctsc  you'se  de  Best  Ma4,  end  I  tepi  ao  • 


The  Black  Cat 

FOR 

OCTOBER,   1896, 

Will  contain  the  following  Original,  Complete, 
Copyrighted  Stories : 

The  House  that  Jack  Built,  iubold  d.  Hiltox. 

The  intensely  interesting  story  of  how  the  curse  was 
lifted  from  a  magnificent  Western  mansion  in  which 
there  was  not  a  ♦'  single  honest  stone." 

In  the  Garden  of  a  Villa.  R.  George  smith,  jr. 

A  charmingly  fresh  and  unconventional  story  of  Floren- 
tine "  high  life,"  as  lived  and  seen  by  a  pair  of  larks. 
A  Peg- Leg  Qhost.  Wellington  Vandiver. 

The  amazing  history  of  an  Alabama  house,  which  was  rid 
of  a  "conjure"  at  the  expense  of  being  haunted  bv  a 
live  ghost. 

How  the  Run  Was  Stopped.  Richard  Stillman  Powell. 

A  dramatic  account  of  the  marvelous  coup  in  currency  bv  which  the  First  National  Kank 
of  Copper  Dip,  Colo.,  weathered  a  panic. 

My  Friend  Walker.  gkkaliuneMeyrick. 

Which  relates  how  the  most  amazing  equine  experiment  ever  dreamed  of  was  lost  U)  the 
world  at  the  moment  of  its  success. 

^J^^^^^Y"^^^?  *V'''  ^"^  ""'*  '*"'/  nrmgoTtine  to  publish  stories  selected  not  because  of  the  repatation  of  ttesr 
tho  w«;u  I!J  ^'^^t^  *"'■  '*'^""  •'^n  n*"^"*.    "  recognixe*  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  famous  stories  ever  publkhrf  w« 


>rv  that  makes  the  author  faraona, 
iiOing  Ules  that  gvnioi 


publication, 
youra  1 


i*t  it,  we  win 
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Columbia 
Price  Fits 
Columbia 
Quality 


If  Columbias  were  not  worth  $1CX), 
they  wouldn't  sell  for  $100— uncer- 
tain bicycles  bring  various  prices. 

Columbia  Catalogue  free  at  our  agencies 
—by  mail  for  two  2*ceiit  itamps. 


Ih  Caligraph 

Typewriter 

IS  VORTH  ^00%  MORE 

than  any  other,  BECAUSE 
it  will  wear  twice  as  long. 


The  finest  Typewriter  Catalogue  ever  issued,  | 
and  interesting  Pamphlets,  will  be  sent  on  ap-  . 
plication  to  the  •  .  •  .  | 

American  Writing  Machine  Company, 

237  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


4^^  '^P'  ^^p*  ^^f^  ^^f^  '^P'  '^^  '^^  '^p*  ^^f^  '^p'  '^P'  ii 

Cbe  mbeel$  of  Succm 

are  easily  set  in  motion  by  houses  who  draw 
their  Business  Printing  and  Advertising  Lit- 
erature from  the  right  sourct.^^^^^^^^ 
We  regularly  supply  many  of  the  foremost 
Money  Makers  ol  America  with  their  Gtta- 
loguesy  Booklets,  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  etc. 
We  also  construct  for  them  ^'out-of-the-ordi- 
nary^'  advertisements.^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
And  THEY  SAY  that  in  point  of  artistic 
attractiveness  and  profit-producing  results,  our 
work  stands  at  the  heaat^t^t^t^«^«^«^«^t^t^ 

Ok  Bam  Prm, '"  W  m.**^' 
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DUTAPURf 
SKIM  15 
MtVCR  OUT 
OF  DATC 


THE 
|SKiri  NEEDS\ 
^ AS  MUCH 
^CARE  AS 

\teeth I 

AT1D 
I  HAIR- 

/DEFECTS 

r  ARC  MORE 

^rCOMSPlCUOUS  i 

DlSW-CASlNGi 


15  THE  NATURAL  6KIN  FOOD 

f\J  REMOVES  BLACKHEADS, 
FRECKLES,  TAM,  PIMPLES  AND 

WRINKLES 
15  FRAGRANT  AND  SOOTHIhG 
A  LUXURY    THAT    COSTS  50 £D 
AND  Y1ELD5    4>IO<3:fL    IN 
PLEASURE  AND  SATISFACTION 

BY  MAIL  OR  AT  WJUGCI5TS .      WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

TREPERICKF. INGRAM  &.C0. 

DETROIT.   MICH. 


5end 
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TOILET 
POWDER 

Approved  by  HiKheat^  i 
MedlCMl   Authorities  j 
us  a  PrrftNJt  Hanitarj' 
'I'oUet  Preparation 

for  Infknte  and  Adults. 
Delightful  after  8bavine. 
Positively  relievet  Prickly 
Heat,    Nettle  Rash,  Chafed  ' 
Skin,  Sunbam.  etc.     Remove*  Blotches,  Pimplea,  make*  I 
cht  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  siilMtltutea. 
4oId  by  dratvista  or  mailed  for  SS  cte.    ■?  D  B  B 
Nample  Mailetl.  Name  this  paper.    H  R  K  K 
lOERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,_Newark,  N.  J. 


IXMOL 

Stops  Loss  of  Hair. 

When  loss  of  hair  Is  due  to  bacteria  ((jcenerally 
the  cause),  Zjrnol  will  effect  a  prompt  cure  and 
prodace  a  new  growth  of  hair— no  matter  how 
bald  tbe  head  may  be. 

Before  the  discovery  of  ZtiioI.  baldness  once 
be^nn  was  progr  esslve  and  Incurable— nowZynol 
ileicrovH  the  hostile  bacillus  and  restores  the  hair. 
Zynol  cnres  Dandruff  In  one  application.  It 
fertilises  the  roots  and  makes  strong,  beautiful 
liair.  60c.  and  $\  at  druggists  or  bv  mall.  Duel 
Chemical  Works,  388  4th  Ave.,  New  iTork. 


MME.M^CABE  '*'~ 


•SIDE  6UARANTEED    UNBREAKABLE 

<r^lsAOy  AGENTS  WANTED  ^^ 

ST.J9OUIS  eORSET  eo.  JSt.Loui£^o 


ANY  ONE 


Who  will  send  us  five 
yearly  subscribers  to 
The  Black  Cat, 
with  50  cents  for  each,  will  receive  in  pay- 
ment for  his  services  one  copy  free,  postage 
paid,  for  one  year.  The  Shortstory  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  144  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DEAFNESS 


Head  Noiaee  relieved 


from  aU  other  devloea.  The  only  aaliB, 
[Simple,  comfortabto  and  tevisfliie 
Bsr  Dram  in  the  world.  Betpa  wiiei« 
lm«Uflal  skiU  fUls.  Ho  wiKD  or  sCrtM 
attMshmanft.  WHte  for  pamphlet. 

^^^  \  R,  t4t.  ir«  Br— <way,  g.  T. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

to  iu  natural  color  by  I^EK'S    HAIR    MEDI- 


CANT,  no  dye.harmless,  pleasant  odor.  $1  00  a  bottle 
l.EE*S  HAIR  TONIC  remoTes  daodn  ' 

tescrowthfl.Ot 

lUostrated  Treatise  on  Hair  on  application!  ll&K 


remoTes  daodmff^si 

kgoutsndpromotescrowthSI  .. 

JLBB  MBIIIOAlirTeO10eFarton8t..N.Y. 


hair  from  fallingout  sndpromotes  crowthSlOO 


J\SSS 


Qood  Proposition 

THJS    GRMAT 

Boston  Sunday  Herald 

For  $2.00  per  year. 

Replete  with  news  from  every  section 
of  the  earth.  Literary  features  in 
abundance. 

Social  Page  for  Women  I 

A  Page  of  Music  I 

Illustrated  Pashions  from  Abroad! 

A  Page  on  Household  Matters! 

and  many  other  attractions  for  men  and 
women. 

The  Herald  is  easily  New  Ensland's 
Greatest  Newspaper. 
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Special  Offer! 


For  28  cents  (stamps  will  do),  we  will 
mail,  postage  paid,  all  the  numbers 
of   The    Black    Cat   from 
*      October,  1896  (No.  1),  to 
May,  1896,  con- 
taining 


50 


Stories  of 
Stories  of 
Stories  of 
Stories  of 
Stories  of 
Stories  of 


Adventure  I 
Mystery  I 
Detectives  I 
Love  I 
Pathos  I 
Humor  I 


Ail  these  stories  are  original,  complete, 
and  captivating. 

Address,  The  Shortstory  Publishing  Co., 
High  5t.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RUPTURE 

Is  Cured  Without  Pain 
or  Nes:lect  of  Business. 

It  is  stated  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  great  country  suffer 
from  rupture.  Many  are  the  remedies 
and  appliances  for  their  relief  and  cure. 
The  Improved  Elastic  Truss  Co.  of 
New  York  furnishes  the  most  effective 
truss  for  the  relief  and  cure,  having 
none  of  the  injurious  results  and 
torturing  annoyances  of  other  trusses, 
and  it  can  be  worn  with  ease  n^ht 
^d  davt  thereby  effecting  a  radical 
and  permanent  ctjre.  Those  interested 
in  the  subject  call  on  or  write  and  get 
a  catalogue,  to  the 

imPHOVED  ELUSTIC  TBUSS  60., 

822  and  824  Broadway, 

Cor.  lath  Street.  NEW  YORK. 

Lady  in  Attendance  for  Ladies. 

-EXAMINATION   FREE. 


l^i^i^m^^iis^i^i^i^i^^sg^^^^i^^^i^^^^^i^^ 


ARMSTRONG  &  CO* 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

fine  art  IRflorh  anD 
f  acelmile  •ReproDuctions 

ALSO.  ART  POSTERS*  SHOW  CARDS. 
^jmS  CALENDARS,  HANGERS,  AND 

W^W  EVERY  OTHER  LINE  OF  LITH- 

OGRAPHIC  WORK    THE  EX- 

Olir  SOCCialtV:    ecution  of  which  cau^ 

VNi    ^|f%viMiiy«  p^j^    PERFECT   FACILITIES. 

OKrah-  WIDE  EXPERIENCE,  AND  THE 

&^  HIGHEST  STANDSiD  OF  AR- 

^^^^  TISTIC  WORKMANSHIPh^^^ 


W6»S«S«fe»St*«S»^^ 
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Assets,  $15,780,000.  Income,  $12,500,000.         Surplus,  $3,300,000. 

AUfei^^Pouc  jj^g  Prudential 

is  v^tly  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  a  family  than  is  Gibraltar  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  Prudential  insures  men^  women^  and  children^    ^rite  for  descriptive  literattifc 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA, 

JOIIN  P.  DRYDEN,  President.  Pigi^|y^,Olflct:  NGWAWC,  M.  J. 
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Thousands  Like  This 

—A  Specimen  CaS^j 

4 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.) 

Tratb  demands  that  a  man  or  woman  should  apfiv-' . 
well  of  the  bridge  that  carries  them  safely  over  a  danger. 

The  testimony  of  Mrs*  H,  ^.  Hoyt,  of  the  Hotel  Zurich^ 
Centre  Street,  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  is  valuable  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  true,  but  also  because  it  is  freely  and  willingly 
given, 

Mrs,  Hoytf  on  account  of  the' special  weight  that  will 
he  given  to  her  words,  is  doing  a  public  service  through 
her  statement,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

*'  To  show  tlie  great  change  that  has  come  into  my  life,  I  must  describe 
my  previous  condition.  I  was  completely  run  down,  for  my  food  did  not 
assimilate,  and,  with  plenty  to  eat  on  the  table,  I  was  unable  to  keep  my 
body  properly  nourished.  Yet  I  forced  myself  to  eat  in  order  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together,  although  I  felt  worse  afterwards  and  paid  for  every 
morsel  in  suffering. 

My  stomach  and  digestive  organs' were  completely  demoralized,  and, 
consequently,  I  became  more  and  more  the  victim  of  weakness  and  pain. 
One  of  the  results  of  my  stomach  trouble  was  insomnia.  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  became  so  nervous  and  miserable  that  I  only  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  did 
not  wish  to  talk  or  to  see  any  one.  In  fact,  I  seemed  more  fit  for  Danvers 
than  anywhere  else,  for  I  was  on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration  and  total 
collapse.  I  had  to  employ  help  to  do  even  the  light  housework,  and  life 
itself  seemed  a  burden  which  I  could  not  long  endure. 

Then  it  was  that  I  noticed  an  advertisement  of  Puritana  in  my  paper. 
After  reading  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Dunning  I  had  my  husband  call 
on  him.  His  praise  of  Puritana  was  so  strong  that  Mr.  Hoyt  came  back 
with  a  bottle. 

From  the  very  start  Puritana  gave  me  relief,  and  the  natural  result  of 
the  treatment  was  made  more  certain  by  the  tablets  which  I  tooknightand 
morning.  My  recovery  was  remarkable,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  ray  friends 
as  well.  I  have  now  regained  my  strength  so  that  I  have  discharged  my 
help  and  do  my  housework  myself.  I  enjoy  my  food  and  get  the  full  benefit 
from  it.     I  sleep  each  night  and  am  rested.     I  feel  that  I  cannot  say  enough 

for  Puritana,  for  it  saved  me  from  suffering  worse  than 

death. 

If  this  account  of  my  case  induces  other  sufferers  to 

take  advantage  of  the  Puritana  treatment,  I  shall  feel 

that  it  has  not  been  given  in  vain." 


4(^.  P^.  6.  ^c 


Roxiu'KV,  Mass.,  May,  1890. 


If  you  are  a  sufferer  jfet  of  your  drugBWtthb  great  diiseftse-ctinqucring  dUcorery, 
(the  price  is  #1  for  the  complete  treatment,  coOBisting  of  one  tiottle  of  Puritann, 
one  bottle  of  PuritRna  PiUx,  and  one  bottle  of  Puritana  Tablet* ).  all  encloaed  in  one 
packnee,  or  write  to  the  underniKned.  and  you  will  ble»theday  when  you  heard  of 
Puritana.  The  Puritana  Compound  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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The  Story  of  Puritana^ 

Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who  for  thirty- 
two  ye?~5  war  .;t  the  head  df  Dartmouth  Medical 
College  belongs -1  to  the  famous  Crosby  family  of 
T>'  sicians,  which  for  several  generations  has  fur- 
nished more  distinguished  medical  men  than  any 
other  fami'  in  America.  His  father  was  Dr.  Asa 
Crosby,  of  Dartmouth,  who  procured  the  charter  of 
the  State  medical  society,  of  which  he  was  for  thirty 
years  a  conspicuous  member  ;  one  brother.  Dr.  Josiah 
Crosby,  invented  the  invalid  bed  and  the  method  of 
making  extensions  of  fractured  limbs  by  adhesive 
strips ;  another  brother.  Dr.  Thos.  R.  Crosby,  was 
chief  surgeon  in  Columbian  College  Hospital  during 
the  war,  and  later  professor  of  animal  and  vegetable 
physiology  at  Dartmouth  College;  while  Dr.  Dixi 
Crosby  himself  was  the  inventor  and  discoverer  of 
various  important  improvements  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, including  a  new  and  unique  mode  of  reducing 
metacarpophalangeal  dislocation,  opening  of  abscess 
at  hip-joint,  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  early  age,  of  twenty- four  his  extraordinary 
skill  and  success  in  overcoming  disease  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  medical  men  throughout 
the  world,  and  won  for  him  the  highest  honors.  His 
greatest  achievement  was  the  discovery  of  an  original 
method  for  perfecting  and  compounding  in  permanent 
form  what  has  become  known  as  his  "  prize  formula," 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  Puritana,  is  legally 
protected. 

The  foundation  of  this  remarkable  medical  discov 
ery  consists  of  simple  New  England  roots  and  herbs, 
and  the  original  family  recipe  for  it  has  descended 
to  the  long  line  of  Crosby  physicians  from  their  Puri- 

*    Ancestors.     Its  peculiar   vegetable   composition 

^  '  f.iecessary  to  brew  it  whenever  needed  in 

J    days   of  its  history,  and  after  the  scatter- 

ihe  Puritan  families  to  remote  localities,  where 

^.lecessary  ingredients  were  not  to  be  found,  many 

^^empts  were  made  to  put  it  up  in  permanent  form, 
all  of  which  failed  until  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  discovered 
means  and  methods,  the  result  of  which  is :  Nature's 
Cure  compounded  in  the  laboratory  of  Common  Sense. 
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j't  they  a  beautiful  fct  black? 
Ion  t  wear  a 


» 


flos 

that  hadn't  this— 


or 
C 


stamped  cm  it 

"he  only  way  to  be  certain  that 
•  gloves  and  hosiery  are  fast     ' 

sand  stainless  is  to  ask  for 
ttermsdorf  dyed  goods— and 
sure  that  you  get  them  look 
lemark. 


F**' ■ ♦« 


Mark  You  I 

t!lT^'^*^  *?  P°^^  finished 
wood,Ieathef,  rfass^or  metal  of 
any  land.  Markyotil  ^ny  KilNL 
Expert  investigation  pronounces 
It  marvelous.    Equally  effective 
old  or  new,  soiled  or  clean,  and 
will  not  scratch   or  injure  any 
article-but  leaves  a  shining  tract 
wherever  applied.  Useful  alike  to 
men  and  boys,  maids  or  matrons.  QWN 
Ask  your  dealer  to  carry  Flash     ^^"^ 
skin,  youll  need  it.  vSJcanSt   ^^^^ 

rrr  i  on  you,  Bicy;;"^^"^™^ ''  %«>  ^^  St«., 
"*"**'* ;.^„,.„, ^   New  Yorkaty,R  Y 
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